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Foreword 


As AN ANTHROPOLOGIST who found his way into his profession by being shown 
how to analyze Boas’ Chinook Texts into grammar, and whose first remem- 
bered purely intellectual pleasure, as a boy of ten, was the demonstration of 
pattern in the classes of English strong verbs, it is a pleasure to say something 
about Professor Hymes* reader. 

It is. a recognized problem whether we ought to say ’^language and culture” 
or ^language in culture.” As to the essential relevant facts, everyone is in 
rtgi%,«.ii'ent. When we need a term for that larger whole which is the common 
property of all groups of men and which distinctively sets off mankind from 
all other s^nimals, there is no question; we call it culture. Even where special 
contexts favor or justify special terms, like “civilization” or “noesis” (derived 
from Sir Julian Huxley’s “noeti*" evolution”), it is clearly culture that is 
meant. But an equally important consideration is that language is easily the 
most nearly autonomous, self-consistent, and self-contained unit which is 
discernible within the totality of culture. Why this is — ^why perhaps it had to 
be so — is something that we do not understand with clarity or conviction; and 
I shall t|]ierefore not try eVen to ouggdkt^an exp'r lation, but accept the fact as 
sometl^ljing that students of language and stude. vs of culture both posit as a 
startillg , point, explicitly or implicitly. 

It is, however, a fair question what language-study and culture-study 
-ahaKIJL if one is a part of the other. They share certain processes and properties* 
and inhlgisiirirn which the articles in this book touch on, avowedly or by refer- 
ence, agdinand a^^ain, and which its reader will know something about when 
he haa finirapd tlM perusal. There is however, one kind of content, one body 
of phenomena, which language and culture indubitably share — and that is 
meaning. 

v It is one the tenets of m: ^em linguistic sciciice that as it has cast out 
pwidiologiaing as somedung irrelevant, distracting, and likely to be mislead- 
ing tika so it must try to operate as far as possible without 

on meaning. Of course, every linguist knows that this is im- 
jppssihlo* The Ibii^ chapter of this very book is directed toward semantics, 
dmd yet tip i^^ l is clear; a good descriptive grammar deals with strictly 
linguistic ^Bip^^euch as ph^ippBfas and morphemes, their forms and their 
distiibutiQlis order, combination, or any other 
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mathematically expressible occurrence). Alas for the ideal! There regularly 
are^less morphemes than different patterned distributions occurring in any 
language. And how do we keep them apart? By their meaning. And legiti- 
mately so; for the meanings are |lso facts adhering to the facts of morphemes 
and morpheme distributions. And that they can be relevant is obvious from 
the circumstance that whatever else language does, one of its patent uses is to 
convey information. 

In short, the apparent antisemantic attitude of recent modern linguistics 
is the result of having developed an operational and pragmatic procedure that 
gives clean-cut immediate recognition of the elements, patterns, and structure 
of languages. No linguists deny meaning nor do they deny that ultimately 
the relation of linguistic structure and meaning is a problem which will have 
to be admitted and attack* d. It is just that pure linguistic science is so much 
more developed and better organized than semantic science that linguists find 
they can travel faster and farthest with a minimum encumbrance of the 
semantic baggage. 

Where anthropologj' is concerned in this is that anthropology is the par- 
ticular science which is most immediately and wholeheartedly — holistically is 
the technical word for it — concerned with culture as such, culture in general, 
and in particular, but it is always more than some special aspect of part of 
culture such as economic culture or social cufture or technological or religious 
or intellectual culture. Anthropology is therefore less ready than linguistic 
science to accept the astringent technique of purging out meaning as far as 
possible, Not that anthropologists are aficionados with special semantic inter- 
est; on the whole they are probably pretty innocent of that. But the meanings 
of words do attach to those very artifacts and mentifacts which constitute cul- 
ture and which attach also to that nkture in the frame of which every cultures 
must be set. Linguists have an informal and nonprofessional way of saying 
that lexicon is merely culture. This is roughly quite true: a diction^Ky does 
exemplify or embody only a small part of the structure of its langiMp^ and 
nearly all of its content — all except the relatively small number of “anymnatical 
•words” — is of cultural relevance. 

I want to say one more thing about “meaning”: a cautioiL^kHDSd* 
pologists sometimes say that in all cultural phenomena there canJjSe dtatiil* 
guished form (or sensory appearance), use, function, and knean* 

ing is something quite different from linguistic meanfiflg; it i^^fies itiore 
nearly the subjective emotional connotation of a phendyiaAliOft rather than its 
semantic denotation. For good measure and distractioit I^add the 
whether the third member of this tetralogy, function, ^ eVer 
than either a purpose or a relation w hich the members of tfaf we 

unaware of, but which the anthropologist is clever enough to diiCMiu ' 

Anthropological study, if sufficiently intei3|jsive, must idclude Simile ls&-» 
guistic forms and their range of meaning: all those jfanns, for one thiQ^ wfaosjp 
range of meaning differs from that of the ^enrespondthg terms in 

our own speech — like mana or taboo like the 
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Japanese words which we half-translate and therefore mistranslate by sincerity 
or obligation or reciprocation or thanks. Or, even simpler, when a native wgrd 
means not blue or green, but blue or green, or ako does not mean brother but 
older brother, exclusive of younger, but inclusive of parallel cousin. 

However, the common roots of the study of language and culture go 
much deeper than such mere clarifications and safeguards. They are evidenced 
by men like Boas and Sapir being eminent in both anthropology and linguis- 
tics; and thus among Sapir’s students, represented by passages in this book^ 
there were some who took anthropological degrees and now hold linguistic 
positions as well as linguists now in anthropology departments. One might add 
that all major institutions of learning in the United States regularly include a 
linguist in their anthropological staffs. 

It is also well to remember that as a matter of history our western civiliza- 
tion linguistic science grew out of philology, which was concerned with mean- 
ings and norms, and with texts and literature, and with culture in both the 
humanist’s and the scientist’s sense of the word culture. It was by clotting 
itself out from this little-difl'erentiated continuum that pure or general linguis- 
tics originated; and the “revolt against meaning” is but one stage in the 
n.r Yet the underlying relations of linguistics with humanism and philol- 
ogy rem*aih; and when sufficient differentiation has been accomplished, we may 
anticipate a new reintegration, which will leave all participants more broadly 
bas^d and* more effectively equipped. One of the taproots of anthropology is 
humanistic, just as one of the currents that nourished linguistics is, in the 
strictest sense, scientific. 'I’his book should help keep alive past intellectual 
endeavors in their living present forms, as well as advance the day of future 
larger reconstitution. 


A. L. Kroeber 




General Introduction 


With Language in Culture and Society: A Reader in Linguistics and Anthro- 
pology, I have tried to provide a book that will serve the needs of students and 
teachers, and also interest anyone concerned with the serious study of the 
topics named in the title. 

Most obviously, of course, the book should be useful for courses in 
“Language and Culture** — that multifariously defined label under which 
topics associated with language are often introduced into the curriculum. 
IrHeed, the book emerges mainly from my own experiences in teaching and 
research under that heading. As part of professional training at the graduate 
level, it provides the only single volume coverage of the field from an anthro- 
pological point of view. At the same time, I hope that it is a volume that can 
be put in the hands of students and colleagues, apart from courses, as a general 
guide to anthropological concerns with language. The contents have been 
made as ample as possible, and extensive bibliographies prepared, with that 
twin purpose in mind. 

The perspective that informs the book can be summarized in a few para- 
graphs, directed at the reasons for including s ’ch material, and such a book, 
in the training of anthropologists. (Although . shall usually speak simply oL 
^^language,” on the one hand, and “culture,” on the other, the terms should be 
understood as implying, respectively, “ana speech,*’ and “and society,** as 


vWbatever one’s views of the nature and goals of anthropology, clearly 
speech u^so fundamental an activity of man, language so integral a part of his 
culture, tmtt no teaching of anthropology worthy of the name could pass either 
by. Not on^^would our subject be incomplete without them, but speech and 
Ij^jffuage prthdijlc useful, sometimes crucial, examples of general problems, 
wbqfker we on how men differ, or how they ire alike; on how cultures 
work^'^^how tl^ change; on tue scope of anthropology, or the skills of the 

The alte tb which conversance with language and linguistics does not 


pertain seems small. Only the few whose work does not involve field ethnogra- 
phy, histprical anthropology, or general theory, can safely ignore them. Such a 
general pjrinciple, however|,iistoni to separate from its most salient examples. 
Not only, as Levi-Stn;tnM^^^ out, must one distinguish the rela- 


xxt 
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tionships between language and culture from those between a language and a 
culture, and between linguistics and anthropology; one must also distinguish 
the relations which may obtain between particular linguists (or departments 
of linguistics) and particular anthropologists, sociologists, literary scholars, 
etc.( or departments of same). The pertinence of linguistics will be judged 
by many anthropologists in terms of their experience with particular scholars 
and departments; and it is in these terms that they will judge the kind and 
amount of linguistic knowledge and training their anthropology students 
need. Thus the present book is intended as something of an argument and 
ostensive definition, designed to have a scope broader than may be manifest 
in particular programs of linguistic training, in or out of anthropology, in 
relation to anthropological concerns. The purpose is to show that there exists, 
apart from the particulai ties of given institutions, a broad, complex, and 
significant field of linguistic problems — one that intersects almost every con- 
cern of the anthropologist, as well as of students of related behavioral and 
humanistic disciplines; and to show that the field has a noteworthy history, a 
lively present, and a future of promise. 

At the same time it must be noted that the book contains little or nothing 
of certain topics central to linguistics itself. This is partly so because such 
topics as the methods of formal descriptive linguistics are quite adequately 
handled at length in other books, and nothing would be gained by handling 
them tangentially here. The technique and perspective gained by training in 
such methods is prerequisite to active contribution to most of the anthro- 
pological interests represented in the present volume, of course, and just be- 
cause such methods are not represented as such, I should like to underscore 
their importance. Partly, however, the exclusion has also a theoretical justi- 
fication. It is simply that the status of such methods is usually different as 
between linguistics proper and anthropology. In present-day linguistics the 
methods and forms of descriptive statement loom large as ends in themselves. 
In anthropology they must always have the status of means. 

This last distinction is but an aspect of the general thesis that the 


between anthropology and linguistics, historically and in present IMMlicet is 

the same as that between anthropology and a number of other 

there is overlap rather than inclusion of one by the other. On tbe OplFhandy 

the special discipline, such as linguistics, does not exhaust the iittnN of the 

anthropologist. While in principle committed to coordintfli^g 

knowledge about a subject, it has its particular set of tedill^^MM its 

ticular history, ideology, emphases, and professional orgHiim|p^^ 

to local variation in time and place. Linguistics as a e 

congeries of subfields, whose orientations are coil)((|B[jp^ ulm* 

bodies of data, national backgrounds, leading figures, ttildf 

(as Malkiel points out and documents in the last section of tlutliiidfc)! iaeoiiie*> 


quence, it may very well occur that anthropologiits make their own oontribot*' 
tions of data and of theory, and their concerqeWiiqUigiw liae to queationa 
the linguiatica of their immediate ^ time bd aakinft' 
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or to emphases which it may not care to make. On the other hand, the anthro- 
pological interest in language does not exhaust that of the linguist. On genj^ral 
intellectual principle, of course, nothing linguistic is alien to anthropology, 
^but at any given time and place, anthrop()|ogy’s active interest is far from 
covering everything within the manifold domain of the scientific study of 
language. In short, the anthropological interest is always selective, grouping 
together facets of language that might not otherwise attract joint attention. 

All this has a bearing on the training of anthropologists. Depending on 
the representation of special fields and interests, the teaching of linguistics will 
vary greatly from one institution to another, and some offerings will be of 
more relevance to anthropology than others. Moreover, in any case other de- 
partments cannot be expected to provide all the linguistic training and orien- 
tation toward language that anthropologists need. Departments of anthro- 
pology must themselves exercise responsibility for some of the linguistic 
knowledge their students need. 

The general thesis can be put in terms of ideal goals. (1) It is the task of 
linguistics to coordinate knowledge about language from the viewpoint of 
language. (2) It is anthropology’s task to coordinate knowledge about lan- 
guage from the viewpoint of man. Put in terms of history and practice, the 
thesis fs that there is a distinctive field, linguistic anthropology^ conditioned, 
like other subfields of linguistic!!^ and anthropology, by certain bodies of data, 
national Background, leading figures, and favorite problems. In one sense, it is 
a characteristic activity, the activity of those whose questions about language 
are shaped by anthropology. Its scope is not defined by logic or nature, but by 
the range of active anthropological interest in linguistic phenomena. Its scope 
may include problems that fall outside the active concern of linguistics, and 
always it uniquely includes the problem of integration with the rest of anthro- 
pology. In sum, linguistic anthropology can defined as the study of language 
within the context of anthropology. 

The thesis has a bearing on the training of anthropologists, for when we 
teac£ Itbout language in anthropology, to so.ne extent we engage in linguistic 


anthrop<d6gy in this sense. We are net teaching linguistics as it would or might; 

by a specialist who knew nothing of anthropology, just as in other 
cases are not teaching economics, political science, or history of religions 
as thesej^ght be taught by their specialists. We are teaching as anthropol- 
C^gists con^penod with subjects relevant to questions w'hich anthropologists 
aa||^ Rathwj'tlw adding one quantum of discipline A to set beside quanta of 
' and, D, we are trying to consider the subject-matter of all 

.irom some geii . al point of view. This being so, we should 
a of a particular held, such as speech and languagCi 

witK'iafDpb||li(^^ fundamental questions it poses for anthropology, rather 
than OQ information content; and we should approach such questions 


in>m' a general ground held in common with the rest of anthropology, rather 
\han leav^hem disjunct in terms couched only for specialists. (For example, 
ihe confects ci the and other units of descriptive 
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linguistics could be approached in terms of the role of cultural factors in 
perception). 

At this point the pedagogic and the scientific goals meet. To be able to 
teach easily and effectively in the^ivay recommended above would presuppose 
a good deal of work in empirical organization and theoretical analysis that, in 
fact, has yet to be done. The present reader is a case in point. Ideally, such a 
collection would illustrate a well articulated body of theory, or a well defined 
set of problems having general acceptance. At present a reader in the area of 
language, culture, and society cannot wholly do so. The resurgent spread of 
linguistic interests m anthropology and related fields is too recent, and the 
strands and centers of interest too varied, for such consensus. A sense of the 
need for such a book has prompted me to go ahead, despite delays and diffi- 
culties, making the best cl oices my own awareness of the state of theory and 
relevance of problems would permit. The organization of the sections, and the 
introductions to them, do not pretend to be more than a step. If the book 
proves useful and stimulating, my hope, as that of Professor Kroeber in his 
Foreword, is that it may advance the day when a better integrated body of 
theory and problems exists. 

Several of the most significant conceptual approaches that have been pro- 
posed so far are represented in Part I (cf. also Hockett’s article in Part IX). 
Such treatments tend to assume the existence df two distinct disciplines, and/ 
or subject matters, and to proceed to explore their interdependence, not only 
substantively, but also in part methodologically, as seen from the author’s 
point of view. Here and in the rest of the book, the organization brings out 
the main foci of anthropological concern with language, not so much in terms 
of the filling in of a preconceived scheme as through an inductive reflection of 
existing types of work. The themes of the remaining parts can be summarized 
as follows: (II) the evaluation of differences and similarities among languages, 
especially of exotic languages m relation to our own; (III) the significance of 
linguistic patterns for the basic outlook of a people; (IV) the relation between 
a people’s vocabulary ^and their other interests; (V) how speaking enteftl ihto 
norms of interaction among persons, and into the acquisition of suchiMMins by 
children; (VI) how the motives of play and art are manifested lingukti^^F-^ 
the ludic and aesthetic aspects of speech; (VII) the relation between MSs or 
varieties of speech, on the one hand, and types of community fnd their 
boundaries, on the other; (VIII) how social factors enter illtn^^Wguistic 
change; (IX) modes of classifying and interpreting resemWaneee amo^ 
languages, especially as to their historical import; (X) awarefMM our^($Wn 
scholarly and scientific activity as one conditioned aspect ''imee of 

language in culture. 

Beyond the foci of attention signaled by the sections, the reader Should 
be aware of a number of other themes, and conceptual distinctions, that per- 
vade anthropological concerns with language and are valuable for their inter- 
pretation, as pointers, or lines of explication. (S!ar convenience of identi- 
fication, the themes and distinctions are 
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First, there are two themes which iiave to do with the vocation of 
anthropology, and which can be traced as keys to its history: (1) interpreting 
the relation of other ways of life (including other ways of speech) to our oVn, 
and (2) standing between the natural sciences and the humanities in method 
and subject matter. The first theme carries with it the danger of succumbing 
to one or the other of two temptations that dog the interpretive tasks; failure 
of empathy y the “classical** error, too readily assuming a single norm, often our 
own, by which to judge diversity; and failure of identity, the “romantic** re- 
action to diversity, giving ohe*s heart too wholly or readily to another way of 
life, substituting its norm (real or imagined) for our own. The problem of 
maintaining a proper balance carries over into the second theme. Often 
enough the anthropologist find himself attacked from both sides, as too 
“humanistic,” too “subjective,** or impure in method to qualify as a scientist, 
and as too “mechanistic,” too concerned with explicit method and objectifying 
materials to be acceptable to defenders of the humanities. Yet he is committed 
to honor the gods of both, the necessity of objectivity and generality on the 
one hand, of neglecting nothing of human value on the other. (On the per- 
spectives of anthropology, for those unacquainted with them, two excellent 
succinct treatments are Clyde Kluckhohn, “Common Humanity and Diverse 
Cuituixs,** in Daniel Lerner (Ed.), The Human Meaning of the Social Sciences, 
pp. 245-284 (New York: Meridian Books), and Alfred Kroeber, “The History 
of the Personality of Anthropology,** AA, 1959, 61:3.398-404.) 

Of equal importance arc tw'o linguistic themes, (3) the extension of the 
concept and method of structural analysis as the key to understanding 
language and language-linked phenomena, both descriptively and historically, 
and (4) the key role of language in human life, and hence of linguistics in its 
study. The first implies the distinction between (5) structure and variation, 
the second that between (6) structure and function. What one understands 
by the concept and method of btiuctural anf*’ ;is, and how one phrases the 
key role of language, of course may vary a gooa deal. In general, in fact, these ^ 
distinctions, and those to follow, have the’r prime importance as guides to 
understanding differences of emphasis and approach, and what controversy 
{my be about. What one counts as structure, as opposed to variation; as struc- 
tU]ra)||||t rele^ or irrelevant; how and where one expects to find structure; 
wheth^one sees certain phenomena as deviations from a structural norm, or 
sees the {Anteture as inhering in the range of variation; to what extent one con- 
ceives stniefure as inherent in certain data, or as a model, perhaps an a priori 
od^.of slialyst's devising (a contrast made faroous in the profession by 

as “Gc ’s truth” vs. “hocus pocus**) — questions such 
as out significant differences in the views scholars take, for ex- 

ample, toWii^ds the relation of language and linguistic method to other phe- 
nomena of anthropological interest, and affect the work of anthropological 
interest that gets done. One of the most crucial questions is that of one's 
^criteria fot structural relevance and validity, a problem which Kenneth L. 
.Pike has signaled as that of ‘*cinic” vs. “etic” classification (see his article in 
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Part I). A similar question deals with one’s conception of the role of language 
in human life, for such a conception implies some assumption, explicit or not, 
as to what function or functions of language exist, or are primary, and as to 
how language enters into the history of the child or the species. 

Related to the concept of structural analysis are three similar, but by no 
means identical, distinctions between (7) language and speech; (8) code and 
message; (9) habit and behavior. Assumptions about the nature of these dis- 
tinctions, and what phenomena should be assigned to each, underlie a good 
deal of current work and controversy. Together they point to the fundamental 
questions of the locus, and the object, of what one describes and treats as 
“linguistic.” Related also is the question of what linguistic phenomena one 
treats as (10) product and as process; (11) as historically given or as on-going 
activity; or, how one treats vis-a-vis each other the distinctions of (12) syn- 
chronic vs. diachronic, on the one hand, and (13) static vs. dynamic, on the 
other. A good deal of unconscious inconsistency and confusion is possible 
when moving between such distinctions, or between them and one or more of 
the preceding pairs. 

One must keep in mind, of course, the distinctions noted earlier between 
(14) language and culture, (15) a language and a culture, and (16) linguistics 
and anthropology, the corresponding terms of which are sometimes un- 
justifiably merged. It is important also to note how the relations between the 
terms of one of the preceding three distinctions may be conceived. In par- 
ticular, is the relation of language to other aspects of culture seen as that of 
(17) evidence, or instance? Is relationship sought in terms of correlation be- 
tween the two, or in terms of linguistic phenomena as an index of something 
else? Or are linguistic phenomena treated as themselves a manifestation of the 
cultural point in question, whether or not they correlate in some particular 
way with other aspects? Both approaches may be appropriate in some contexts, 
and misleading in others. 

Here we have often to deal with a deceptive slipping back and forth be- 
tween two uses of the term “culture,” between (18) its use as a theoretical or 
generic term (in which case its defining characteristics imply the incltttt(Xl of 
language), and its use as a convenient shorthand for aspects of cultiiive^ 
language. The second use, of course, underlies such expressions as 
and culture.” Such a use is paralleled with other aspects of coltuitMut not 
all; the exceptions are perhaps ethos and social structure. (Wknesa^^pie uaO of 
“art and culture,” “music and culture,” “technology and hOt, 

say, “kinship and culture,” in recent anthropological writing^^TliaOXltit^^ 
the second use seems to be that the field in question invt»bMa^4iQ|^^ of 
study of physical objects (including texts here as objeolil^ 
associated with technical competence. What makes And 

forth between the two uses of “culture” a rather vicious hidlit is the fact that 
the generality and prestige of the first use may be implicitly carried over into 
the second. Then the implicit parenthesis of ‘X and (other aspects of) culture” 
is erased, and the X relegated to a peripheral. I j to dan of proving a relevance 
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to the central term being its own. (No one asks in so many words about the re- 
lation between “kinship and culture/* although it must sometimes seem as 
problematic as that of language.) 

The second sense of “culture** is, of course, used in the title of the present 
book, and the distinction implied is likely to Continue to be a useful one, given 
the case with which language can be distinguished as a phenomenon; the con- 
tinuation of a distinct discipline specializing in its study; and the awkwardness 
of longer phrases such as “language and other aspects of culture and society,** 
as against the economy and familiarity of the formula, “language and X.** No 
practical harm is done, and there are quite appropriate occasions for use of the 
formula, so long as one remembers that on a theoretical plane the situation is 
different. Failure to remember can confuse or impair anthropological thinking 
and research, setting up false antitheses and leaving significant phenomena 
unstudied. 

Part of the problem is that there is a second, and similar familiar usage to 
cope with, the habit of referring to “word and deed,** of saying that “actions 
speak louder than words,** so that it is sometimes necessary for scientists to 
remind themselves that the use of words is itself an act, speaking itself a form 
of behavior. 

T'he quest on of the relation between language and culture often involves 
a complex of issues that may b§ summed up under the heading of striking a 
balance between language as (19) a “help** and a “hindrance** — adopting two 
terms once used by Sapir (1933a; p. 1 1 in Mandelbauin (Ed.) (1949)). One may 
look at language as making thought possible, and one may also look at it as 
molding and hence restricting thought. One may see language as a powerful 
and essential means of human communication, and one may also view lan- 
guages as artificial barriers to international understanding. And so on. In- 
volved here are such issues as (20) the degree of interdependence between 
language and thought, or the icA of culture ^r society, or personality, or 
behavior, and (21) the relative preponderance o influence in one or the other 
direction. Also involved is the distinction between (22) the potential of a 
language as an open system, and its actual capacity as karned and used at a 
given place and time; and the distinction already made (14, 15, 16) between 
properties of language and culture, the particular properties of a 
languaift and a culture, and the particular properties of the material studied 
by certatil;, linguists and anthropologists. 

i AwdMR* complex of issues may be characterized as involving the distri- 
^'bildpon tdati to each other of languages, as named units, and other anthro- 
polog$^.;unit8» whether histc -cally (“race, language, culture*’) or con- 
tempQClB^QOlllAjF (multilingualism, boundaries of speech communities, etc.). 
Hei^ of^lttiiters the question of (23) part in relation to whole. It is a question 
of what set of features, or sample, may be accepted as representative, so that 
one speaks of it, or takes it as identical with, a language on the one hand, and a 
culture, or society, or personality, on the other. Often enough a finding of lack 
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the particular conception of one or the other term with which one begins, and 
may be an artifact of that partiality. Conversely, an equating of two units may 
be*3imilarly based. Two recurrent examples of the problem are the equation of 
a “language” with that fraction of its features which, throujfh retention from 
a common ancestor, give it its ‘genetic classification, and the 6quation of a 
“language” with that aspect of linguistic phenomena which may caught up 
in a linguist’s description. The answer, of course, is to investigate beforehand 
the validity of the set of features, or sample, as a basis for the i^rpose in 
question. 

Of general importance is the extent to which (24) uillformh^N'or differ- 
ence, is stressed, whether as between languages, between i language and a cul- 
ture, within a language, or whatever; and also, of course^ the way in which 
uniformity and difference are conceived. Here we have a principal linguistic 
instance of the anthropological vocation to relate othgr ways of life to our own. 
The task can be put as accounting for the uniformities and differences in the 
natural condition of mankind. So phrased, it underlies not only many theo- 
retical notions and cross-cultural studies, but also classihcatory work gener- 
ally. Changes of relative emphasis upon uniformity and difference, and the 
ways in which they have been conceived (evolutionary, historical, functional, 
and so forth) have played a great part in the history of linguistics and anthro- 
pology. (The dimension of part in relation tp whole is again involved.) 

Most important of all, perhaps, in the present connection is the distinc- 
tion between (25) the interdependence of language and culture (or, a language 
and a culture, linguistics and anthropology), on the one hand, and their relative 
autonomy on the other. The emphasis in this book is of course on interde- 
pendence, but, as the preceding distinctions, and the contents themselves, 
make clear, there is a good deal of variation in opinion as to the nature of the 
interdependence. 

These distinctions may be helpful in teaching and thinking about the 
study of speech and language in an anthropological context. Let me now ex- 
plain further the plan and origin of the book. 

In general the selections have been made with a view to showing the de- 
velopment, and the range, of anthropological concerns with langiiiage. (Th^ 
list of contents, and their juxtapositions, may themselves be 
Each section has an introduction to point up these matters. In each 

selection is followed by a reference note, giving background ihformatltm from 
the original footnotes, and the article’s own references, if atjLy* The 
notes frequently contain further references, topically arrailgect^ on ^lef'aub^ 
ject of the article. As a means of economy, recurrent referencdl areH^ven in 
full only once in a general bibliography at the end of the beil^iilMtified 
elsewhere by author and year (e.g., Sapir, 1921). Thus an article, '^ the intro- 
ductory comment of a reference note, may contain citations to be found both 
in the immediately following list and in the general bibliography. Together, 
the reference notes and general bibliography form something of a working 
bibliography of the entire field. An alphabetical |;uide to the topics for which 
special bibliography is mven follows 
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As to the contents themselves, each scholar would doubtless make a more 
or less different choice. My own conception of the book and of individual 
contents has changed a good deal since the project was first conceived (as a 
reader in American Indian linguistics), and since work on the broader scale 
first began at the Center for Advanced Stldy in the Behavioral Sciences, 
while I wa^ a Fellow there in 1957-1958. The present contents reflect the 
helpful advice of a number of colleagues, who responded to a request for com- 
ment on a preliminary list. The final selection and responsibility, of course, 
remain and there are no doubt biases, conscious and unconscious, that 

will variously please and displease; I am aware how much the modification of 
the list over the years since the book’s inception reflects not only the advice of 
others, but also my own intellectual development during the period. In sup- 
port of the present list, I may say that there has been a positive reason for 
every inclusion, and that as much has been included as has been practically 
possible. Moreover, the bibliographies can quickly lead to other literature and 
points of view. Also, good students find disagreement stimulating. Some of 
the articles have been included because I have found them useful starting- 
points for lectures and class discussion. If one of them provokes someone to 
plunge into the literature, or the field, to prove a point, or sets off a chain of 
♦he ..^ht that tra»^scends the offending view', the hours of correspondence, edit- 
ing, and proofreading will have been justified. 

Several specific considerations affecting the selection should be explained. 
I have mostly avoided materials that have already been reprinted, or otherwise 
made easily available. In particular 1 have not used anything from the se- 
lected writings of Boas, Sapir, and Lee; the recently re-isSued memorial vol- 
ume to Sapir {Language^ Culturcy Personality^ edited by Spier, Hallowell, 
New'man); and the Language in Culture volume discussing Whorf, edited by 
Hoijer and distributed as a memoir by the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. The one exception is Whorf All his sign’- ':ant writings in the field of 
language and culture have been collected by Cai oil {Language^ Thought^ and 
Reality)^ and some of his essays have been reprinted many times, yet Part IV 
could hardly appear without him. 1 have chosen an eafly and little known 
piece, hitherto published only by Carroll, which sets Whorf ’s other writings 
in pfii^ective, both as to the balance of his own views and interests, and as to 
his pladfejn the tradition of American anthropology. 

Except for some articles of historical significance, the contents have been 
choSiiftn more for subject-matter, than for author, and the absence of a well 
teoiw^ name is accidental, as is the recurrence of another. In one case it proved 
just not'^possible to obtain from "‘e author an article for which I had hoped 
for some time. On the other hand, 1 have tried not to favor any one author un- 
duly, and, 6ther things equal, have chosen an article by someone not otherwise 
represented. Undoubtedly accidents of perronal history have unconsciously 
influenced the outcome. Of course sometimes a scholar whose name is linked 
with a topic seems not to have happened to write an appropriate or available 
piece; sometimes articles have had to be omitted because of practical con- 
siclerations of size, difficulty of fating, or cost. Such are the trials of an editor 
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of an anthology, and indeed, some articles had been edited for inclusion before 
one problem or another forced reluctant omission. 

• I had at first thought to include nothing of my own, despite several sug- 
gestions, but finally decided that the historical account of Kroeber’s work was 
the most useful piece available *for pairing with that by Malkiel in the final 
section, as well as a complement to the Foreword and an appropriate con- 
clusion for the book as a whole. 

Just as easily accessible articles have been avoided, so those difficult of 
access have often been preferred. I have taken special pleasure in finding a 
pertinent but not well known article, especially if by a leading anthropologist 
not best known for his work with language. There has been an effort to have a 
reasonable geographical distribution, although my own specialization in the 
American field, and hence closer knowledge of its literature, may show. The 
proportion of articles deh ing with the American Indian, however, reflects far 
more the concentration of American anthropologj^ in that area until recently. 
A decade from now a revision of this book would be weighted much more 
toward Africa, Oceania, and Asia. I have tried to represent the anthropology- 
linked traditions of linguistic work in England and France, the two countries 
whose linguistics and anthropology are most influentially tied to those of the 
United States. 

Finally, I hope that the inclusion of two reviews will help call attention 
to the importance of reviews in the development of the field, and thp necessity 
of consulting them. It is especially true in linguistics that a review may he a 
significant publication in its own right. 

As to the placing of articles in sections, the present arrangement has 
grown by trial-and-error from repeated shufflings. Some articles have ties 
with more than one topic. The index to topical bibliographies and the reference 
notes help make it possible to trace 'such connections, and should be useful to 
teachers wishing to make reading assignments in terms of a course organization 
of a different structure, and to students wishing to follow their own noses. 

Certain points about the editing of the contents need to be noted. In 
most of the cases the present selection represents the complete original 
There are two kinds of exception. In some cases the present seliK^on rep- 
resents a continuous portion of a book or longer article, whose otller 
would have been less relevant or out of place. Such (in order of appripglDfh ill 
the book) are Boas on linguistics and ethnology; Firth’s discuildemw iOciD-' 
logical linguistics; Strehlow’s comments on Aranda traditions; 
from Boas’ monograph on Kwakiutl place names; the section hottk Oood« 
enough’s Truk monograph (revised for this book); the sections' fimn^Gsyton 
and Newman’s Yokuts monograph; and Kroeber’s discussion of' In 

a few cases an intervening part of the original has been omittod. Btich Cases 
(all with approval of the author, except in the cases of the deceased Boas and 
Whorf, of course) are Boas’ remarks on grammatical categories; HiH’s Chero- 
kee analysis; Whorf ’s manuscript; Shimkin’s account of Wind River Shoshonr 
literature; Sebeok’s analysis of Cheremis charms; and Gudschinsky’s account 
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of lexicostatistica! technique. In the case of Sebeok’s article, another section 
subsequently written, has been added. All such intervening omissions have 
been marked. 

To present as uniform a volume as possible, avoiding clashes and vagaries 
o? style, and to economize, footnotes to thel3riginal articles have frequently 
been incorporated into the main text, if of substantive relevance, or assembled 
in the reference note at the end, if bearing on the backgrounds of the material 
(sponsorship, source of data, orthography used). Citations have also been 
standardized, and incomplete references have been corrected insofar as 
practicable. In addition, orthography has been standardized w^here possible. 
The orthographic changes, primarily a question of conformity to con- 
temporary American usage, have been explained in a separate Note on Orth- 
ography. Scholars must thus consult the original publication, should a ques- 
tion arise as to a point of form in these respects. 

It is a pleasant task to be able to thank so many for their help in making 
the book a reality. To the late Alfred Kroeber, I am indebted in many ways, 
not least for his Foreword to this book, written at the expense of other com- 
mitments. 'Fo the late Clyde Kluckhohn, I should like to dedicate the book 
as a whole. It was conceived and carried near to completion during years at 
llai when ^hc opportunities given me were owed largely to him. All of us 
are indebted to him, as to Kropber, for championing linguistics in anthro- 
pology during the last decade. 

Actual work on the book began at the Center for Advanced Studies in the 
Behavi.'r'il Sciences during l957“]^58, and the use of its facilities for the pur- 
pose is but one of the reasons I have to remember the Center, and its guiding 
hands, Ralph Tyler and Preston Cutler, with gratitude. Bob Hogan there, 
Martha Robinson at Harvard, and Clay Denman and (iracc Lee at Berkeley 
helped provide the material manuscript; Karl Reisman at Harvard, and 
Joseph McHugh, Bob Scholte, ^ lura Goula Berkeley contributed to its 
editing. I am grateful to the Center; the Labi. ,itory of Social Relations at - 
Harvard and its late director, Sam Stouffer; the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, its director J. O. Brew, and its librarian, Margaret 
Currier; the Faculty Research Committee of the University of California at 
Beif;j||eley;,^d the Social Science Research Council (through an Auxiliary 
ReseariC;|i Award) for support and aid ot my planning, delving, editing, and 
writing." 

i , I sdbtould like to thank all those who have taken the time and trouble to 
answer ilUlUiries and to give advice, especially the authors for their cooperation 
and aaS^ncet and generally authors, editors, d institutions who have 
generoiu^' grsmted the permission necessary to such a collection. I hope that 
they wUl riegard the book as having justified their confidence. 

Harry Hoijer must be singled out for special thanks; the book was first 
conceived as a joint undertaking with him. I should like also to mention Martin 
Joos, who suggested the appropriateness of ‘^linguistic anthropology,” rather 
than “anthr<^#ological linguistics,” as name for the concerns represented here; 
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and Harold Conklin, who helped shape the present form of the title. My 
warmest thanks go also to Ethel Albert, Robert Austerlitz, Ignacio Bernal, 
William Bittle, Bernard Bloch, William Bright, Robbins Burling, Denzel 
Carr, John Carroll, Joseph Casagrande, Desmond Cole, Richard Dorson, 
Edtvard Dozier, Samuel ElbAt, Murray Emeneau, Susan Ervin, John 
Fischer, Charles Frake, David French, Morton Fried, Paul Friedrich, Paul 
Garvin, H. A. Gleason, Jr., Walter Goldschmidt, Ward Goodenough, Joseph 
Greenberg, Sarah Gudschinsky, John Gumperz, Mary Haas, Eugene Ham- 
inel, A. A. Hill, Charles F. Hockett, Fred W. Householder, Jr., Melville 
Jacobs, Frederica de Laguna, Dorothy Lee, Alexander Leighton, Fang 
Kuei Li, Robert Longacre, Floyd Lounsbury, Daniel McCall, Norman Mc- 
Quown, Samuel Martin, Laura Nader, Stanley Newman, Eugene Nida, 
Kenneth Pike, Frank H. Roberts, A. Kimball Romney, Irving Rouse, John 
Rowe, J. David Sapir, Bob Scholte, Thomas Sebeok, Milton Singer, Henry 
Lee Smith, Jr., Robert F. Spencer, Edward H. Spicer, Leslie Spier, Volney 
Stefflre, Theodore Stern, William Sturtevant, Morris Swadesh, Sol Tax, 
Douglas Taylor, Karl Teeter, Maner Thorpe, George Trager, Evon Vogt, 
Carl Voegelin, Florence Voegelin, Uriel Weinreich, Hans Wolff, William 
Wonderley, John Yegerlehner. 

The last word of thanks must go to my wife, Virginia, and children, 
Robert and Alison. All helped. None can be happier to see the book completed. 


Deli. Hymes 
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The student of languages and what they disclose must adjust to a variety of 
orthographies. As one turns from one language to the next, or even from one 
publication about the same language to the next, the same sound may be found 
represented by different symbols, and the same symbol found representing 
different sounds. 

Such variation is partly unavoidable, for scientific and practical reasons. 
To write each language as if its sounds had to be differentiated graphically 
from all other unlike sounds in all the languages of the world would be 
aosura. i'he alphabet of a given language would be required to express par- 
ticularities irrelevant to both the system of the language and the needs of its 
users, swelling typography and printing costs, and impeding both scientific 
analysis a^d practical purposes such as literacy training and education. If we 
accept th . scientific analysis of a language as a system, and consider the prac- 
tical needs of the users of a language, then we accept the desirability of a 
simple orthography for each language. We accept also then, as consequence, 
the necessity of some special learning of the phonetic and phonemic values of 
the symbols used for each language, for oui cultural tradition provides only 
a limited number of simple symbols. 

There are, to be sure, universally recognize^., limits to the allocation of 
symbols to sounds: “p” and “b”. for example arc used always for some sort 
of labial stop, not for any other position or manner of consonant, or for any 
kind of vowel. To continue the example, there are, howev er, a variety of kinds 
of labial stops, differing not only as to voicing, a difl'erence often implied by 

(voiceless) and “b” (voiced) themselves, but also as to aspiration, glottal- 
iaation, length, tenseness, fortis quality. I'wo sources of variation in the values 
of symbols result. 

In so far as such features are present but not pertinent to the phonological 
system of the language, there is m oint in symbolizing them. Their presence 
is properly indicated, not in the orthography, but in the phonetic description 
of the language, and, to some extent, in the explanation of the values of the 
symbols used for representing the language in anthropological and other 
accounts. 

• In so far a® such features are present and are pertinent, differences among 
the systems or languages may still lead to variation. Suppose two languages, 
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for one of which the only relevant diflFerence among stops is between voiceless 
and voiced (the voiceless series being also aspirated), and for the other of 
which, the relevant differences among stops distinguish voiceless aspirated, 
voiceless iinaspirated, and voiced stops. (The situation would be the same for 
our purpose if the first language distinguished aspirated and unaspirated 
stops, the aspirated series being also voiceless.) The simplest orthographies, 
structurally and practically, will be “p”, “b” in the first case, “p‘,*’ “p’*, “b** in 
the second. In the second, “p**” might replace “p‘ ’*.) Similar considerations 
apply in many instances, dependent, as here, on an interrelation between the 
kind and number of symbols simple for the language in question, and the 
limited set of simple symbols cultural tradition provides. Explanation of the 
values of the symbols used for representing a language commonly will disclose 
variation of this sort. 

There is another source of orthographic variation that is, in principle, 
avoidable. Sometimes the same sound is represented by different symbols, 
and the same symbol used for different sounds, not because of differences in 
the language concerned, but because of accidents of history and preference on 
the part of users or students of the language. The prestige attached to par- 
ticular orthographic traditions, and the desire to resemble or to differ from 
them may play a part. Within the scientific community such differences exist, 
for example, as between the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association 
(1949), widely used in Europe and Africa; the principles adopted specifically 
for Africa by the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures 
(1930); and two orthographies wfidely used in .\merican anthropology, the 
earliest formulation of modern standing by Boas and others (1916), and the 
more recent formulation by Sapir and some of his .students (Her/og et al. 
1934). There are also practical considerations of the type available to different 
printers, and of the symbols available on standard typewriters. Lounsbiiry 
(1953, pp. 402 -403) and Gleason (1955, pp. 222-225; 1961, pp. 314-316) dis- 
cuss orthographies likely to be encountered by anthropologists. 'Fhe general 
problem of choice of orthography in a field situation is discussed by Pike 
(1947), Croft (1951), Garvin (1954), and Voegelin and Voegelin (1959). (See 
also the references on literacy, orthography, etc., with Bull’s article in Part 
VIII, especially those by Berry, Gudschinsky, and Smalley; see also The Bibh 
Translator in which orthographic problems are occasionally discussed. A 
systematic study of such problems among missionaries is under .Way bj? 
Andr^e Sjoberg.) 

There is no early prospect that orthographic differences dependent bnV 
tradition and preference will be resolved. For the sake of consistent S^le, and 
the beginning student, I have tried to standardize the use of symbols in this 
book, wherever a substitution of symbol could be made without impairing the 
accuracy or utility. (Where a standard orthography would have been made un- 
recognizable (e.g., Sanskrit), or reanalysis of the data would have been im- 
plied, the orthography has been left unchanged.) The charts accompanying 
this note show the symbols chosen for general use. The charts are limited in 
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several respects. They show only symbols used in this book. They assume 
familiarity with the principles that underlie such charts. The position of a 
symbol in the charts cannot be taken as precise for its use in a ^iven lan^ua^e, 
but only as indicating an approximate value; the fricative types of sound rep- 
resented by 0, S, and for example, have ft certain range as to position of 
articulator and point of articulation, “r”s come in a variety of forms, flapped, 
tapped, trilled, and as in “Dvorak.” For symbols and sound types not required 
in this book, and understanding of the analytic bases and conventions of 
phonetic charts and symbols, see texts and manuals such as Pike (1947), 
Gleason (1955, 1961), Hockett (1955, 1958), and Trager (1958). Comparison 
of these texts and manuals will disclose some of the variation possible in the 
values of symbols and in the symbols for values, beyond that indicated here. 
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Introduction 


I Hr scopi oi siUD^ of language in in anthropological contt\t depends 
most of all upon two things the exigencies of field work and the nature of 
theoretical orientations 1 hi«= has been true of the currents that ha\e formed 
linguistie anthropology and holds true toelay 

I he two main lines ot de\clopment have been (l)the grielual growth of 
coordinated substantive knowledge about the world’s languages since the 
Renaissance and Age of Discovery thiough the efforts of missionaries, 
txploieis travc ers, idininistrators, philologists, and linguists and anthio 
pologists proper, and (2) the piiarticipatiein of such hnguistie knowledge in 
changes ami vane tits of mlellcctual outlook ts for example in the ehinge 
from th< r nlightenment t >thc Romanlie mo\emcnt, anel in competing \ lews 
of the wiiaracter and nexus of linguistics is a ps;y chologieal historical or 
sociologic d eliscipline 

We gain a useful perspective through awareness of the course of such 
deiclopments espccitlly as a b ilnnce against the commein tendene> to 
take the latest is best ind euit«.nt reputation^ is fixed InteMeetual fishions 
shape a good deal of the work done in anti polog^ anei linguistics ind 
hence affect the scope of their intersection, often to the detriment of 
continuity and cumula vencs*- Here brief note can be taken onl> of the 
three lecent lines of development which ha\e the greattst reltianee to 
contemporary American anthropology one I nglish one I rent h and one 
of course, American 

SiyglSdward Fylor’s chapters on language i his Pnmitnt C nltiae (1S71) 
and AtUkt0pohqv miy be taken as the first major treatment of the 

subject^i^ part ot a conscious general anthropology that has continuity to 
the presfenl day Tylor had predecessors in I ngl nd, of com sc, notably 
R G Latham, a great figure nr unfortunately neglected, who also linked 
linguistic and ethnological interests I^atham closely anticipated the later 
views of Sweet, Malinowski, and Firth with his emphasis upon “living 
philology” — seeking general principles in the study of on-gomg speech 
communities Tylor dealt mainly with language in its historical and theo- 
retical aspect in relation to the nature and dev elopment of culture Marett’s 
Anthropotogy ^1912) added the crucial importance of language in held work, 
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a theme which was subsequently dramatized in English anthropology by 
Malinowski and reiterated by Nadel. 

Malinowski is the founding father of concerns with language in 
contemporary British anthropology. The other major figure, RadcIifiFe- 
Brown, paid little attention Vo linguistics, considering it the most easily 
dispensable aspect of a “natural science of society,” although he also voiced 
interest in a study of comparative epistemology which would have had an 
important linguistic dimension. Malinowski (1920) very early proclaimed 
“an urgent need for an Ethnolinguistic theory, a theory for the guidance of 
linguistic research to be done among natives and in connection with ethno- 
graphic study.” Sound theory and extensive study of the facts were seen as 
interdependent, and theory was conceived as aiming at synchronic rather 
than historical relations. Such a theory “would show us what is essential in 
language and what .herefore must remain the same throughout the whole 
range of linguistic varieties; how linguistic forms are influenced by physio- 
logical, mental, social, and other cultural elements; what is the real nature 
of Meaning and Form, and how they correspond; a theory which, in fine, 
would give us a set of well-founded plastic definitions of grammatical 
concepts.” 

In 1923 Malinowski’s famous “Meaning in Primitive Languages” 
appeared, mixing empirical observation with questionable or mistaken 
evolutionary notions in support of Ogden and Richards’ theory of commu- 
nication and focusing on language as a mode of action, not a countersign 
of thought. Later in Coral Gardens and Their Magic^ Part II (193^), 
Malinowski elaborated his ethnographic theory of language in chapters 
interspersed among concrete descriptions meant to exemplify a necessary 
method of linguistic presentation. The method was essentially the extended 
presentation of cultural commentary and context for a text. Malinowski 
was facile as a polyglot, but weak in descriptive linguistics. His specific 
accounts seem unsatisfactory today, partly for technical inadequacy, partly 
for certain hobby-horses, but his general orientation retains great impor- 
tance. It has shaped the conviction in British social anthropology that one 
must use the native language in field work, and through the concept of 
context of situation and Malinowski’s relationship with J. R. Filth, it h||||l 
influenced the development of descriptive linguistics proper, Conl|^t^ting 
to the distinctiveness of the modern British school. Firth hiiMe|f;'wnte: 
“Malinowski’s contribution in English to the advancement of fh^t'wudy of 
such languages [exotic] from the point of view of a professional ^thtopolo- 
gist is a brilliant enhancement of the English tradition and we Can be proud 
to include him as one of the makers of linguistics as we now understand it 
in this country” (1957a, p. 94). 

Other principal figures in the relations between linguistic and anthro- 
pological work in the British Isles in this century have been Hocart, Haddon, 
and, of course, A. H. Gardiner and J. R. Firth, both of whom were involved 
with Malinowski in the development of the point of view that is singled 
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out here. (For their interrelations with Malinowski, see Gardiner, 1919, and 
Firth, 1957a.) Subsequently, Robins (1959), McIntosh (1952), and Hill 
(1958) have contributed on the linguistic side, and Nadel (1951, 1954) and 
f)vans-Pritchard (1929 and other works cited in general bibliography) on 
the side of anthropology. 

In the British point of view just sketched, the relation between 
language and other aspects of culture is seen as interdependence between 
different aspects of the same event or social action. Language itself is seen 
as primarily an activity and its engagement in social context as a necessary 
part of its description. Its use in communication tends to be seen primarily 
in terms of the function of controlling or influencing action. 

In France the modern linking of anthropology and linguistics must 
be traced to four great scholars, the linguists de Saussure and Meillet, the 
sociologist Durkheim, and the anthropologist Mauss. (The difference of 
label can be minimized, for Durkheim and Mauss collaborated closely, 
Durkheim has influenced American and British anthropology even more 
than Mauss, and both could be termed ‘‘social anthropologists*’ today.) 
De Saussure is celebrated as the father of structuralism on the European 
continent; for successful advocacy of the existence and autonomy of a 
syiicmonic linguistics with a system as its object; and for his distinction 
between la langue and la parole^ the former pertaining to the society and the 
collective*norm, the latter to the individual person and event. (The proper 
interpretation of la langue vs. la parole — what de Saussure meant, or should 
have I :*;ant — has been one of "he most controversial topics in linguistic 
theory.) Meillet is noted not only as a great figure of historical and com- 
parative linguistics, but also for his forthright enrolling of linguistics in the 
ranks of social science, e.g., in the opening pages of the classic article in 
which he presents social stratification as a key to explaining semantic 
change (1906b). Linguistics is viewed in te- ’•s of Durkheim’s conception 
of sociology as an autonomous study with “soc al facts” as its object; Meiller 
ranges the collective autonomous object of linguistics, la langue^ as a social 
{^LCt par excellence. {Ci Sommerfelt, 1961, and DoroszeVski’s analysis [1933] 
of de Saussure’s conception of la langue vs. la parole as an effort to 
mediate between the views of two sociologists, Durkheim and Tarde.) 

the most noted linguists who have continued this French 
tradition of linguistics as a social science are Marcel Cohen and the 
Norwegian, Alf Sommerfelt, as well as those associated with the new 
journal UHomme^ e.g., Emile Benveniste (an editor) and Andre Haudri- 
court. Of anthropologists the . 'tstanding figure lo Claude Levi-Strauss. 

In the viewpoint of this school the relation between language and 
other aspects of culture tends to be seen as one of congruence between 
parallel systems or products of collective psychology. Language itself is 
seen as primarily a shared, socially inherited system, the use of which in 
tommunication tends to be seen primarily in terms of the cognitive function 
of distinguishing or expressing meanings. (There have, of course, been 
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French (and Swiss) schools with strong emphasis on the affective function 
of expressing emotion, which Malinowski also stressed, but as derivative 
of a general pragmatic function, not as primary or autonomous). 

It is of course unjust to impute exclusive emphasis in the two countries, 
v/ithin these two schools or <v’ithout, on the points of view just sketched. 
But the contrast drawn is representative of the main thrust of each, as the 
papers included here by Malinowski and Firth, on the one hand, and Levi- 
Strauss and Mauss, on the other, indicate, and as other of their writings 
confirm. 'The contrast itself is an instructive one for any theoretical 
conception of the relation of language to culture. Put into a formula, both 
\ieus interpret language and culture as modes or facets of a single under- 
lying factor, but in the one the unity is that of the event, in the other that 
of the mind. 

Turning to the United States, we can trace an involvement of lin- 
guistics in anthropological study to the early interest in American Indian 
languages as indicati\e of the origins and character of the natives of the 
New World, an interest which Jefferson and 'Thoreau, among other noted 
figures, actively shared. 'I'he scope of American linguistic anthropology 
continued to be defined in terms of the American Indian throughout the 
nineteenth century and into the twentieth. A roster of names would include 
Pickering, Barton, Gallatin, Hale, (xibbs, CJatschet, Whitney, Brinton, 
Powell, llenshaw, Dorsey, Mooney, Hewitt, Boas, Swanion, Dixon, 
Kroeber, Goddard, Sapir, Lowie, Radin, Mason, Harrington, Bloomfield, 
down to the generation preponderantly represented in this book. (In the 
more recent work other areas of the world begin to figure more notabK.) 
'Phat almost without exception each did some direct field work and cfin- 
cerned himself w ith unraveling genetic relationships (all did one or the other) 
IS testimony enough to the two leading and enduring characteristics of 
American w^ork during the period. 

From early days field work w’^as of practical value for information as to 
the character and relations of important Indian societies, or at least of 
scholarly value to* preserve knowledge of disappearing ones, and subse- 
quently it became a professmnal cachet as well. Genetic relationship among 
languages was seized upon rather early also, as the best basis for ordering 
the mass of New World tribes and ethnological data. Hence untU 
work on the classification of American Indian languages was of prilM inter- 
est to almost every American anthropologist. 

Of the other interests with considerable continuity American 
anthropology, perhaps the chief one has been the interpretation of the 
origin and social significance of linguistic categories. Such an interest goes 
far back in the histories of linguistics and anthropology, even where 
Amerindian languages are concerned, at least to Europe and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt early in the nineteenth century. But as a focus for the role of 
language in culture, of linguistics in anthropology, the continuity a'nd 
importance of the interest has a special prominence in American work. 
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American work has to a large extent shared the predisposition of the French 
school to see the unity of language and culture as one of cultural product or 
social heritage rather than as one of event or social action. Another notable 
1;rait of American linguistic anthropology, the collection of texts, has, like 
field work, a tradition with a long ancf distinguished history in other 
countries as well. 

The major American figure and a watershed between an earlier and 
later period is, of course, Franz Boas. As a field investigator and analyst, he 
pioneered in the quality of his w^'*-k, especially on the North Pacific coast. 
As a teacher and instigator of fir Id work, he w'as relentless in setting 
students at linguistic research and in seeking funds to support it As an 
editor, he brought out the Handbook of American India fi Languages, 
founded the International Jourfial of American Linguistics^ and found 
outlets for nati\c language texts in various scholarly series. 

l^hal Boas was practically the shaper of American professional 
anthrop^ology, through his training of students at Columbia, is well known. 
'That he was equally significant for general linguistics in the United States, 
beyond the Americanist field, is perhaps less widely realized, but the 
fact can be tracetl in his influence on three major figures of the first half «)f 
tlie v^tiilury, I »apir, Kroeber, and Bloomfield. Sapir was Boas’ student, 
inspired by Boas’ shattering of accepted generalizations to mo\e from 
comparative philology into anthropology, where he was perhaps the one 
authen^^ic genius to grace it in this century (the judgment is Kroeber’s). 
Kroebw .1 w^as also Boas’ studeru and has recorded the impact of Boas as 
field worker and teacher on him and the field at large. 

As fieldworkei: 

In the last decade of the rineteenth century, the linguistic investigations of 
Boas began to appear. The inipoit • • e of these *s ofold. Bojs ll’-st clearly realized 
that it was indispensable foi each language to 1. desciibed in lerm^ of its owrw 
configuration, instead of on a preconceived abstract scheme which in practice 
often came to little more than a modification of Latin gj'immar. Like (Luschet 
and Dorsey he also realized the necessity of gianimais and lexica being supple- 
mented by solid bodies of texts in the otiginal language. These tw'o realizations, 
coupled with an untiring energy and capacity for work, plus the ability to inspire 
other4« have made him the dominant figure ii. the de\elopment of American 
native linguist‘s science (Kroeber, 1939b, p. 1 17). 

And as teacher: 

University instruction in the subject commenced in the ISKO’s with Brinton 
at P mnsylvania, and Boas, first at Clark, then at Columbia. Brinton, not being a 
field worker, had necessarily to confine his teaching to discussion of already published 
results: it failed to elicit a lively response and soon dwindled aw'ay. Boas de\ eloped 
jhc method of empirical instruction, setting his students to discover the structure 
of a languag analysis of texts. This equivalent of laboratory method introduced 
the student to an attitude of independent research. It also served as specific training 
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for new field investigation, which was subsequently provided whenever possible. 
This method naturally proved to be intensely stimulating to capable students, and 
has been universally followed since (pp. 118-119). 

Bloomfield, who with Sa^pir has shaped recent American descriptive 
linguistics, phrased a dedication as follows; “In our work we have thought 
of Franz Boas, the pioneer and master in the sudy of American languages 
and the teacher, in one or another sense, of us all” (in Hoijer, 1946, p. 6). 

Part of Boas’ great strength was the fact that he combined the interests 
of humanistic scholarship with the goals of science, reflecting and helping 
transmit the hybrid parentage of anthropology itself. (Whether we today 
can adopt his conception of the means of science is another matter.) Trained 
in physics and geography, he contributed importantly to biological anthro- 
pology and statistica' method, yet he studied intensively language, folklore, 
and art. His interpretations of cultural process show a concern to weigh 
the natural determinants and conditions of human life, on the one hand, 
and man’s creative achievements within them, on the other. The combina- 
tion of perspectives shows explicitly and succinctly in a passage of an 
official report. Beginning with a strong humanistic motive, it concludes 
with as strong a statement of scientific reasons for linguistic study. 
(Although the passage is couched in terms of American languages, there is 
a general application.) 

[/. Saentific Position of the Work. 'I The need for work in American native 
languages arises from the simple fact that different communities speak different 
languages. On our continent, north of Mexico, there arc many stocks of apparently 
unrelated languages. Some of these consist of only a single language, others of many 
more or less closely related languages. Even if we did not know^ how to derive any 
further knowledge from the recoFd of a language, we should feel a poweiful and 
instinctive urge to record all these forms of speech, much as archaeologists study 
ancient civilizations or astronomers the distant bodies of the sky. Perhaps by an 
act of faith, civilized man regards this intellectual mastery of the universe as one of 
his very few most important activities. 

Many among the* American languages are spoken by a few' old persons, some- 
times by a single person. With their deaths the languages will be extinct. Not a few 
are gone, and there is no possibility of recovering them. It would seem a duty of our 
time to recover whatever can be saved in the two Americas, particularly in our owm 
country. 

Other nations and posterity will judge us more by our accomplishmeilt of this 
task than by more practical achievements. Moreover, it is a task to be performed in 
limited time; we could not, ii we would, delay the replacement by English of our 
native languages. 

Our study, however, has a deeper scientific value than is implied by the mere 
mastery of the facts. From the records of languages we are able to derive far-reaching 
historical conclusions. Our knowledge of human speech in its varieties and devel- 
opment represents a strategic point, at the present time, in the advance of science. 

Where two or more languages are evidently related, the comparative method 
of linguistic study — one of the major scientific achievements of the nineteenth 
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century — enables us to trace their history in detail back to an early point in time. 
In the American field such studies have been begun with marked success in the 
case of the Algonquian and the Athapascan families; similar work for Siouan, 
Iroquoian, and Uto-Aztecan will probably soon be possible. The results of such 
comparative study carry us far into pre-Colunabian time. 

In the progress of science hitherto, there has been a painful contrast between 
our great achievement in physical and biological science and our failure to gain 
scientific understanding of human affairs. To the latter half of this contrast there 
is one striking exception, our ability to record languages scientifically and to derive 
scientific results from these records. ^Ve account for this by the consideration that 
language is the simplest and the basic feature among those which make up specifically 
human activity. Whatever our literary and artistic or our philosophical and religious 
grasp of human ways, the scientific understanding of man will in all likelihood grow 
from our understanding of language, and this understanding has already reached the 
scientific stage. From it we may reasonably hope to derive practical benefits com- 
parable to those which have arisen from our scientific understanding and control 
of nonhuman things (Boas, 1939a, pp. 105-106). 

The last paragraph above states a theme which has occupied a number 
of scholars concerned with the anthropological and social import of lin- 
guistics, such as Sapir (1929c), Bloomfield (1925, 1942a), Hockett (1948c), 
iragci (1949y, Kroeber (1952), Hjelmslev (1953), Uldall (1957), Levi- 
Strauss (1958a), 

With Boas almost the total scope of American linguistic anthropology 
until e present time became defined or adumbrated. Almost all the general 
topics of this book were taken up by him (Parts I, II, III, IV, VI, VIII, IX, 
X). The topics of part V gained importance through the work of Sapir and, 
with those of VII and the related aspects of VIII, became the focus of 
sustained study only after the Second World War, partly through the 
increased involvement of American anthropologists in the study of complex 
societies and the impact of developing sociolc cal and social anthropological 
theory. 

After Boas, the main shapers of the scope of linguistic anthropology 
have been Kroeber, Sapir, and Bloomfield. Kroeber^and Sapir were Boas’ 
students early in his career at Columbia and, as the quotation above has 
indicated, Bloomfield ranked Boas as his teacher as well. Less need be said 
here of these men, for the material to assess their contribution is more 
readily available than is the case with Boas and, indeed, their immediate 
students are now the present leaders of the profession. Kroeber ’s contribu- 
tion is discussed at length in Part X. For Sapir’s w'ork, see especially the 
essay by Harris (1951a) and of ourse, his own Language (1921) and Selected 
Writings (Mandelbaun [Ed.], 1949). For Bloomfield, there is the article by 
Bloch (L^., 1949, 25: 87-98) and Bloomfield’s book Language (1933), the 
most influential linguistic treatise of the past generation, as well as Hockett’s 
account of his Algonquian work in this volume (Part IX). But certain of the 
* professional contributions of Sapir and Bloomfield should be singled out 
here. 
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Sapir, a superb fieldworker and analyst of linguistic form, made more 
substantial contributions to the description of more varied languages than 
perhaps any man or woman since. His flashing mind and ability to detect 
pattern, combined with his ability to focus on and recall detail, mark all 
his work, and fed into the second of his major contributions, that of applying 
and developing the comparative method in the unraveling of the genetic 
relationships of New World languages. He laid the groundwork for com- 
parative study of a greater number of language families than perhaps any 
other person. Much of the continuing contribution of American anthropol- 
ogy to field description (“anthropological linguistics” proper) and com- 
parative linguistics is due to his inspiration. 

Sapir was also wide-ranging in his tastes and interests and alert to 
almost every vital implication of linguistic phenomena. His essay on 
“Language” (1933a) is a concise masterpiece, portraying the dynamics of 
speech in social life with an unrivaled trenchant skill. Sapir inspired the 
main American anthropological activity in these areas and until recently 
his students and associates were almost alone in their attention to speech 
and personality, semantic description and functioning, and social variation 
in speech. 

Although he did not move from linguistics into anthropology as did 
Sapir, Bloomfield was always dose to the other discipline. In his first 
general book (1914) he chided works on linguistics that neglected ethnology 
(p. 317), and showed the influence of Boas' “Introduction” (1911). Some 
years later in his paper launching the Linguistic Society of America and its 
journal Language, Bloomfield described linguistics as most closely related 
to ethnology among the other human sciences, although prior to them all, 
and remarked: “The work of directly observing and recording human 
speech is much like the work of the ethnologist; indeed, in our country, 
where such work has been best done, it has been performed chiefly by the 
ethnologic-linguistic school” (1925, pp. 1-2). (In its relations with 
ethnology, distinct yet concerned, Bloomfield's linguistics much resembles 
that of the great nineteenth-century American linguist, William Dwight 
Whitney.) 

Together with Sapir, Bloomfield helped establish present standards 
for field work and description in anthropological (“ethnologic”) linguistics 
and the effectiveness of the comparative method of Indo-European as a 
foundation for historical work in unwritten languages (cf. Sapir, 193>lc, and 
Hockett in Part IX). Bloomfield’s uncompromising effort to personify the 
scientific attitude in his work links him with Boas. Conscious development 
of descriptive methodology in American linguistics in the last generation 
has taken Bloomfield as its patron saint, chiefly in his behaviorist aspect, 
although the two most recent developments, those of Chomsky (1957) and 
Pike (1954, 1955, 1960) (“transformational” and “tagmemic” grammar, 
respectively) both hark back more to Sapir. 

Although Sapir, like Kroeber, shared Boas’ focal interest in language 
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as a historical product embodying ways of thought, he ranged much further 
in his explicit conceptions of linguistic function, and hence in the implicit 
scope of linguistic anthropology, for example, stressing the expression of 
individual personality, as we have noted. In his first book (1914) Bloomfield 
also showed concern with cognitive categories, but in his Language (1933) 
he had become converted to a rather narrow version of behaviorism. An 
aggressively “scientific” approach, a rejection of “mentalism,” and a focus 
on descriptive method per se pervaded American linguistics for almost a 
generation, with Bloomfield as its patron saint. In his Language Bloomfield’s 
focus is upon the role of language as a surrogate for nonverbal behavior, 
controlling the action of others; but where Malinowski granted a wide 
range of functions and cultural connections as derivatives from such a 
view, opening outward into the whole range of social anthropology, Bloom- 
field was silent. Very restricted definitions of the concepts “language” and 
“linguistics” prevailed, and whatever did not fit them was put at a distance. 
In recent years, however, a concern with the spectrum of functional relations 
has gained new prominence. 

One factor in the new prominence has been Roman Jakobson and those 
who share his views, associated with the Prague School, jakobson has 
expounded a oroad view of what is relevant to language and linguistics, and 
it is noteworthy he has ranged his work closely with anthropology in the 
United States. Indeed, he spent his first months in America living with Boas 
and h'^j written two significant appreciations of Boas' work (1944, 1959) as 
well ao playing a major role in Interdisciplinary conferences. 

On reviewing the three lines of thought which have been discussed, 
two characteristics stand out. A close link between linguistics and anthro- 
pology has entered into the formation of each, affecting conceptions 
both of the nature of language and linguis^’C description and of the place 
of language m culture. 

So far, then, the histories of the two disciplines in the present century 
are inseparable. It is difficult ."o speak of the future, but it seems fair to say 
that the links between linguistics and anthropology in the United States are 
being not only sustained, but heightened. A generation of younger anthro- 
pologists, who take the recent devf^lopments in linguistic method for 
granted, are continuing the anthropological contribution to descriptive and 
historical lint^uistics in many areas of the world, and the psychological and 
sociological aspects of language use are receiving unprecedented attention. 
Indeed, the main foci of interest among younge anthropologists working 
with language would seem to , semantic description or sociolinguistics or 
both. It may be that the development of these foci of interest will lead 
historians of twentieth-century linguistics to say that whereas the first half 
of the century was distinguished by a drive for the autonomy of language 
as an object of study and a focus upon description of structure, the second 
half was d'-^tinguished by a concern for the integration of language in 
sociocultural context and a focus upon the analysis of function. 
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Let us turn now to the individual articles of the section. 

The “Introduction** to the Handbook of American Indian Languages 
has become a classic and as close to a founding text as modern American 
linguistic anthropology possesses. In the section devoted to the relations 
between linguistics and ethnology (read “cultural anthropology” and 
“social anthropology** as well). Boas develops the first general arguments 
for the two basic themes of the practical and the theoretical necessity of 
linguistic work in ethnology. 

Note that in the section on practical needs Boas discusses verbal art 
as examples of the “deeper problems of ethnology,** just as later in his 
“Introductory** to the first number of IJAL (1917) he stated that “The 
problems treated in a linguistic journal must include also the literary forms 
of native production** (p. 7). Kroeber*s view of the importance of Boas* 
stricture on the praccical use of language has been quoted ; to it should be 
added I-,owie’s ranking of the stricture as having “raised field work to an 
entirely new level*’ (1937, p. 132). It is worth noting that the practical need 
did not itself lead Boas to consider linguistics an integral aspect of ethnology, 
for a few years earlier he had noted a breaking up of anthropological research 
through specialization and, while demanding that the field worker be 
familiar with the principles of biology and linguistics, had foreseen their 
separation from ethnology-archaeology: “I think the time is not far distant 
when anthropology pure and simple will deal with the customs'and beliefs 
of the less civilized people only, and when linguistics and biology will 
continue and develop the work that we are doing now because no one else 
cares for it” (1904). The change of view implicit in the argument of the 
section on “Linguistics and Ethnology” presented here (and in Boas’ subse- 
quent practice with doctoral candidates in his department) seems based 
on the theoretical consideration. 

The identification here of ethnology with the study of mental phe- 
nomena, the emphasis on their unconscious patterning (though not along 
psychoanalytic lines), and the thesis that language is of special importance 
to the understanding of such patterning, all give the key to much of Boas* 
work and thought and to a good deal of the subsequent development of the 
field. The importance of these views is reiterated by Sapir (1927b), Jakobson 
(1944), Levi-Strauss (1953b, pp. 526-527), and Whorf (1956a) among others. 
Levi-Strauss wites that in the history of structural thought. Boas may be 
credited with having introduced the distinction between the conscious or 
unconscious character of models of empirical reality. 

Whereas Boas treats “culture” as a generic term for all the nonbiolog- 
ical aspects of human life, Greenberg treats it as but one of the three 
coordinate aspects of the object of ethnological study, the cultural, 
individual, and social. In doing so, he reflects the greater interaction and 
concern for integration among the social (or behavioral) sciences, particu- 
larly anthropology, sociology, and psychology, that emerged after the 
Second World War, contrasting with the emphasis of each discipline on 
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autonomy and on the generality of its subject matter in the period in which 
Boas wrote. Greenberg’s charting of eighteen types of ethnolinguistic 
investigation has the broadest articulated scope of any of the discussions of 
the subject. As an account of the field, the logical outline is, of course, 
partly programmatic; it would be a usefuf exercise to try to complete the list 
of examples from extant studies. 

Note that in citing Morris* treatment of semiotic Greenberg also points 
out the other direction in which linguistics faces, toward such disciplines 
as logic and mathematics. The . jbject matter of ethnology has sometimes 
been claimed in principle as part of a semiotic with linguistics as its heart 
(cf. Trager, 1949; Hjelmslev 1953; Goodenough 1957a; IHdall, 1957) or 
as a coordinate member (cf. Levi-Straiiss, 1953b, pp. 536 flF.). 

Goodenough traces an interdependence of linguistic and other cultural 
phenomena that recalls the Boasian view. His explicit focus on methodology, 
however, reflects another concern that has risen to prominence since the 
Second World War. Like Boas and Kroeber, Goodenough locates the 
interdependence first in the study of meanings. Goodenough ’s way of 
handling cultural meanings, however, is distinctive. He defines an ethnog- 
raphy as a theory, a model of a particular case, and associates it with a 
preciiciive ciiterion: “what you have to know in order to operate as a member 
of the society.’’ The goal of valid descriptions of particular cultures has 
long been shared by ethnographers, but by defining ethnography as a 
theo*- .tical, predictive enterprise, Goodenough has stimulated a develop- 
meiiv which might be called ' the new ethnography,” in which linguistic 
data and methods play a central role. 

Like (xoodenough, Levi-Strauss sees linguistics as a stimulus to 
ethnological method, but here is concerned with comparative analysis 
rather than individual descriptions. In par** the difference reflects a differ- 
ence in dominant concern between recei ' American linguistics, empha- 
sizing descriptive method, and the thrust of European structuralism, as 
manifest in the Priguc school of Troubetzkoy and Jakobson, toward 
statement of necessai y relations. This study by Levf-Strauss, like many of 
his works, is exemplary for its sense of continuity of problem, its incisive 
use of a wide range of relevant literature, and its novel insight. Note the 
conclusion in which the proper methodoh^'jy for social anthropology and 
linguistics is taken as based on the symbolic nature of their object of study. 

Pike combines several themes —the difference between the physical 
continua in nature and the discrete classificatiors made of them by human 
beings; the need to ground d* ^ription of a body ol cultural material in terms 
relevant to the data itself; the desire to extend the successes of linguistic 
analysis to analysis of other cultural data; and a desire to fit both into a 
common framework. In so doing, Pike develops the most thoroughgoing 
attempt so far toward a general structural analysis of human behavior 
* grounded in linguistics. Two notable aspects of his work are the close 
attention to descriptive operations and the concern for practical relevance. 
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Both Pike’s belief in the unity of theory and practice and his vocation as 
a teacher of workers in other cultures are reflected in this, but there is also 
a close parallel to Goodenough’s view that “A proper definition of culture 
must ultimately derive from the operations by which we describe particular 
cultures” and the concern witli social change and applied anthropology of 
many nonmissionary anthropologists. Pike’s coinage of “emic” and “etic” 
has had increasing acceptance (“etic,” derived from “phonetic,” refers to 
units and classifications not validated in native reactions to the behavior in 
question, as opposed to “emic” units and classifications, which are). 
Equally striking is Pike’s insistence that a unified theory or descriptive 
methodology is needed to account properly for composites of verbal and non- 
verbal behavior that are considered by their participants as single units of 
activity. The most prominent line of recent American concern with the 
relations of linguistic and nonlinguistic behavior has dealt with their 
matching, correlation, or summation, not with their “integrated syn- 
thesis . . . within a single [detailed] description.” No ethnographic studies 
in other cultures derived from Pike’s approach have yet been published, 
although some are underway. 

Malinowski’s short review makes manifest his principal themes, that 
language is first and foremost a mode of activity, that its main function is 
pragmatic control, and, throwing down the gauntlet, that linguists (and 
anthropologists) must fumble their subject unless they realize these truths 
and become wholeheartedly empirical in the study of them. 

Firth’s treatment of sociological linguistics forms part of a general view 
of linguistics as concerned with meaning, meaning being taken as the whole 
of the various functions which a linguistic form may have. From this point 
of view, the various branches of linguistic study, from phonology to 
specification of social context, are but different steps in one process of 
analysis, which Firth terms “serial contextualization.” Such an approach 
might well meet Pike’s requirement of integrated synthesis of a description 
of verbal and nonverbal behavior in some cases; but no requirement of 
unified methodology for both is made and the focus throughout is on 
linguistic forms rather than, as in Pike’s approach, on behavior generally. 

Note Firth’s attention to linguistic aspects of life-history, social roles, 
and types of situation and his delineation of modes of use, from “wishing, 
blessing, cursing, boasting” to types of narrative. A full-scale description 
of the communication system of a society or community in such terms 
would bring into focus much that escapes the frames of reference of 
ordinary linguistic and ethnographic study as pursued separately. (For an 
elaboration of such an approach under the heading of the “ethnography of 
speaking,” see Hymes, 1962a.) 
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It seems desirabi.e to say a few words on the 
function of linguistic researches in the study 
of the ethnography of the Indians. 

PRACTIC AL NEED (WLINCUISTIC STl UIIES 
FOR ETHNOLOGICAL PURPOSES 

First of ah, the purely practical aspect of 
this question may be considered. Ordinarily, 
the in\estigaioi who vioits an Indian tribe is not 
able to converse with the natives themselves and 
to obtain his inforjnation first-hand, but he is 
obliged to rel}' more or less on data transmitted 
by inteipret' is. or at least by the help ot 
interpreters. He may ask his question through 
an interpreter, and receive again through his 
mouth the answer given by the Indians. It is 
obvious that this is an unsatisfactory method, 
even when the interpreters are good; but, as a 
rule, the available men are either n(»t sutfi fi-ntly 
familiar with the English language, or they are 
so entirely out of sympathy with the Indian 
point of view, and understand the need of 
accuracy on the part of the inve^Ntigatoi so little, 
lhat information furnished by them can be used 
only with a considerable degree of caution. At 
the present time it is possible to get along in 
many parts of America without interpreters, by 
means of the trade-j. -gons that have developed 
everywhere in the intercourse between the 
whites and the Indians. These, however, are also 
a very unsatisfactory means of inquii* into 
the customs of the natives, because, in some 
cases, the vocabulary of the trade-languages is 
extremely limited, and it is almost impossible 
to convey information relating to the religious 
and philosophic ideas or to the higher aspects of 
native art, all of ”'hich play so important a 
part in Indian life. Another difficulty which 
often develops whenever the investigator works 


with a particularly intelligent interpreter is, that 
the interpreter imbibes too readily the views 
of the investigator, and that his information, 
for this -reason, is strongly biased, because he 
is not so w'ell able to wfithsland the influence of 
formative theories as the trained imestigator 
ought to be. Anyone wlio has carried on work 
with intelligent Indians will recall instances of 
this kind, where the interpreter may have 
forrmilated a theory based on the questions that 
have been put through him, and has interpreted 
his answ'crs under the guidance oi his precon- 
ceived notions. All this is so obvious that it 
hardly requires a full discussion. Our needs 
become particularly apparent when we compare 
the methods that we e.xpect from any investiga- 
tor of cultures of the Old World vsith those of 
the ethnologist who is studying primitive tribes. 
Nobw w would expect authoritative accounts 
of tlu wilization of C'hina or of Japay from a 
man who does not speak the languages readily, 
am* who has not mastered their literatiiies. 'Fhe 
student of antiquity is expected to have a 
thorough mastefy of the ancient languages. A 
student of Mohammedan life in Arabia or 
Turkey would hardly be considered a serious 
invef.ugator if all his knowledge had to be 
derived from second-hand accounts. The 
ethnologist, on the other hand, undertakes in 
the majorifv of cases to elucidate the innermost 
thoughts .uid feelings of a people without so 
much as a smattering of knowledge of their 
language. 

It is true that the American ethnologist is 
confronted with a serious practical difficulty, 
for, in the present state of American society, by 
far the greater number of customs and practices 
have gone out of existence, and the investigator 
is compelled to rely upon accounts of customs 
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of former times recorded from the mouths of the 
old generation who, when young, still took part 
in these performances. Added to this he is 
confronted with the difficulty that the number 
of trained investigators is very small, and the 
number of American languages that are 
mutually unintelligible exceedingly large, prob- 
ably exceeding three hundred in number. Our 
investigating ethnologists arc also denied oppor- 
tunity to spend long continuous periods with 
any particular tribe, so that the practical 
difficulties in the way of acquiring languages are 
almost insuperable. Nevertheless, we must 
insist that a command of the language is an 
indispensable means of obtain, ng accurate and 
thorough knowledge, because much information 
can be gained by listening to conversations of 
the natives and by taking part in their daily life, 
which, to the observer who has no command 
of the language, will remain entirely inaccessible. 

It must be admitted that this ideal aim is, 
under present conditions, entirely beyond our 
reach. It is, however, quite possible for the 
ethnographer to obtain a theoretical knowledge 
of native languages that will enable him to 
collect at least part of the information that could 
be best obtained by a practical knowledge of 
the language. Fortunately, the Indian is easily 
misled, by the ability of the observer to read his 
language, into thinking that he is also able to 
understand what he reads. Thus, in taking down 
tales or other records in the native language, 
and reading them to the Indians, the Indian 
always believes that the reader also understands 
what he pronounces, because it is quite incon 
ceivable to him that a person can freely utter the 
sentences in his language without clearly 
grasping their meaning. This fact facilitates 
the initial stages of ethnographic information 
in the native languages, because, on the w^holc, 
the northern Indians are eager to be put on 
record in regard to questions that are of supreme 
interest to them. If the observer is capable of 
grasping by a rapid analysis the significance of 
what is dictated to him, even without being able 
to express himself freely in the native language, 
he is in a position to obtain much information 
that otherwise would be entirely unobtainable. 
Although this is wholly a makeshift, still it puts 
the observer in an infinitely better position than 
that in which he would be without any knowl- 
edge whatever of the language. First of all, he 
can get the information from the Indians 


first-hand, without employing an interpreter, 
who may mislead him. Furthermore, the range 
of subjects on which he can get information 
is considerably increased, because the limita- 
tions of the linguistic knowledge of the inter- 
preter, or those of the trade-language, are 
eliminated. It would seem, therefore, that under 
present conditions we are more or less com- 
pelled to rely upon an extended scries of texts 
as the safest means of obtaining information 
from the Indians. A general review of our 
ethnographic literature shows clearly how much 
better is the information obtained by observers 
who have command of the language, and v\ho 
arc on terms of intimate friendship with the 
natives, than that obtained through the medium 
of interpreters. 

The best material we possess is perhaps 
contained in the naive outpourings of the 
Eskimo, which they write and print themselves, 
and distribute as a newspaper, intended to 
inform the people of all the events that arc of 
interest. These used to contain much mytho- 
logical matter and much that related to the mode 
of life of the people. Other, material of similar 
character is furnished by the large text collec- 
tions of the Ponca, published by the late James 
Owen Dorsey; although many of these arc 
influenced by the changed conditions under 
which the people now live. Some older records 
on the Iroquois, written by prominent members 
of the tribe, also deserve attention; and among 
the most recent literature the descriptions of the 
Sauk and Fox by Dr. William Jones are remark- 
able on account of the thorough understanding 
that the author has reached, owing to his 
mastery of the language. Similar in character, 
although rendered entirely in English, are the 
observations of Mr. James Teit on the Thomp- 
son Indians. 

In some cases it has been possible to interest 
educated natives in the study of their own tribes 
and to induce them to write down in their own 
language their observations. These, also, are 
much superior to English records, in which the 
natives are generally hampered by the lack of 
mastery of the foreign language. 

While in all these cases a collector thoroughly 
familiar with the Indian language and with 
English might give us the results of his studies 
without using the native language in his 
publications, this is quite indispensable when we 
try to investigate the deeper problems of 
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ethnology. A few examples will show clearly 
what is meant. When the question arises^ for 
instance, of investigating the poetry of the 
Indians, no translation can possibly be consid- 
ered as>an adequate substitute for the original. 
The form of rhythm, the treatment of the 
language, the adjustment of text to music, the 
imagery, the use of metaphors, and all the 
numerous problems involved in any thorough 
investigation of the style of poetry, can be 
interpreted only by the investigator who has 
equal command of the ethnographigil traits of 
the tribe and of their language. The same is true 
in the investigation of rituals, with their set, 
more or less poetic phrases, or in the investiga- 
tion of prayers and incantations. The oratory of 
the Indians, a subject that has received much 
attention by ethnologists, is not adequately 
known, because only a very few speeches have 
been handed down in the original. Here, also, 
an accurate investigation of the method of 
composition and of the devices used to reach 
oralo:lw-i requ**es the preservation of 

speeches as rendered in the original language. 

There are also numerous other features of the 
life of the Indians which can not be adequately 
presented wit' jut linguistic investigation. To 
these belong, ior instance, the discussio . of 
personal, tribal, and local names. 'Fhe trans- 
lations of Indian names which are popularly 
known — like Sitting-Bull, Afraid-Of-I lis-Horse, 
etc. — indicate that names possess a deeper 
significance. The translations, however, arc so 
difficult that a thorough linguistic knowledge 
is required in order to explain the significance 
adequately. 

In all the subjects mentioneo heretolore, a 
knowledge of Indian languages serves as an 
important adjunct to a full understanding of the 
customs and beliefs of the people whom we are 
studying. But in all these cases the service which 
language lends us is first of all a practical one — a 
means to a clearer unucrstandiiig of ethnological 
phenomena which in themselves have nothing 
to do with linguistic problems. 

THEORETICAL IMPORTANCE OI 
LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 

Language a Part of Ethnological Phenomena in General 

It seems, however, that a theoretical study of 
Indian langCiages is not less important than a 
practicaf knowledg of them; that the purely 
linguistic inquiry is part and parcel of a 


thorough investigation of the psychology' of the 
peoples of the world. If ethnology is understood 
as the science dealing with the mental phenom- 
ena of the life of the peoples of the world, 
hum^n language, one of the most important 
manifestations of mental life, would seem to 
belong naturally to the field of work of ethnol- 
ogy, unless special leasons can be adduced why 
it should not be so considered. It is true that 
a practical reason of this kind exists, namely, the 
specialization which has taken place in the 
methods of philological research, which has 
progressed to such an extent that philology and 
comparative linguistics are sciences which 
require the utmost attention, and do not allow 
the student to devote much of his time to other 
fields that require different methods of study. 
'J'his, however, is no reason for believing that 
the results of linguistic inquiry are unimportant 
to the ethnologist. There are other fields of 
ethnological investigation which have come to 
be more or less specialized, and which require 
for their successful treatment peculiar speciali- 
zation. This is true, for instance, of the study of 
primitive music, of primitive art, and, to a 
certain extent, of primitive law. Nevertheless, 
these subjects continue to form an important 
part of ethnological science. 

If the phenomena of human speech seem to 
form in a way a subject by itself, this is perhaps 
largely due to the fact that the laws of language 
remain entirely unknown to the speakers, that 
lingui tic phenomena never rise into the con- 
scious 5S of primitive man, while all other 
ethnol(.^,xal phenomena are more or less'clearly 
subjects of conscious thought. 

The question pf the relation of linguistic 
phenomena to ethnological phenomena, in the 
narrower sense of the term, deserves, therefore, 
special discussion. 

LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 

First of all, it may be well to discuss the 
relation between language and thought. It has 
been claime*'* that the conciseness and clearness 
of thought of a people depend to a great extent 
upon their language. The ease with which in 
our modern European languages we express 
wide abstract ideas by a single term, and the 
facility with which wide generalizations are 
cast into the frame of a simple sentence, have 
been claimed to be one of the fundamental 
conditions of the clearness of our concepts, the 
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logical force of our thought, and the precision 
with which we eliminate in our thoughts 
irrelevant details. Apparently this view has 
much in its favor. When we compare modern 
English with some of those Indian languages 
which arc most concrete in their formative 
expression, the contrast is striking. When w^e 
say 'rhe eye is the organ of sight, the Indian may 
not be able to form the expression the eye, but 
may have to define that the eye of a person or of 
an animal is meant. Neither may the Indian be 
able to generalize readily the abstract idc<i of an 
eye as the representative of the whole class of 
objects, but may have to specialize l)y an expres- 
sion like this eye here. Neither r ay he be able to 
express by a single term the idea of organ, but 
may have to specify it by an expression like 
instrument of seeing, so that the whole sentence 
might assume a form like An indefinite person's 
eye is his means of seeing. Still, it will be recog- 
nized that in this more specific form the general 
idea may be w'cll expressed. It seems very 
questionable in how' far the restriction of the 
use of certain grammatical forms can really be 
conceived as a hindrance in the formulation of 
generalized ideas. It seems much more likely 
that the lack of these forms is due to the lack of 
their need. Primitive man, when conversing 
with his fcllowman, is not in the habit of dis- 
cussing abstract ideas. His interests center 
around the occupations of his daily life; and 
where philosophic problems arc touched tipon, 
they appear either in relation to definite indivi- 
duals or in the more or less anthropomorphic 
forms of religious beliefs. Discourses on qualities 
without connection with the object to which the 
qualities belong, o;^; of activities,or states discon- 
nected from the idea of the actor or the subject 
being in a certain state, will hardly occur in 
primitive speech. ^Phus the Indian will not 
speak of goodness as such, although he may 
very well speak of the goodness of a person. He 
will not speak of a state of bliss apart from the 
person who is in such a state. He will not refer 
to the power of seeing without designating an 
individual who has such power. Thus it happens 
that in languages in which the idea of possession 
is expressed by ^ewrits subordinated ta nouns, 
all abstract terns appear always with possessive 
elements.Tt^^’ho.wever, perfectly conceivable 
that an Indian^ trained in philosophic thought 
would proceed* to free the underlying nominal 
forms from the possessive elements, and thus 


reach abstract forms strictly corresponding to 
the abstract forms of our modern languages. I 
have made this experiment, for instance, with 
the Kwakiutl language of Vancouver Island, in 
which no abstract term ever occurs without its 
possessive elements. After some discussion, I 
found it perfectly easy to develop the idea of 
the abstract term in the mind of the Indian, 
who will state that the word without a possessive 
pronoun gives a sense, although it is not used 
idiomatically. I succeeded, for instance, in this 
manner, in isolating the terms for love and pity, 
which ordinarily occur only in possessive forms, 
like his love for him or my pity for you. That this 
view’ is correct may also be observed in languages 
in which possessive elements appear as inde- 
pendent forms, as, for instance, in the Siouan 
languages. In these, pure abstract terms are 
quite common. 

There is also evidence that other specializing 
elements, which are so characteristic of many 
Indian languages, may be dispensed with when, 
for one reason or another, it seems desirable to 
generalize a term. To use the example of the 
Kw'akiutl language, the idea to he seated is almost 
always expressed with an inseparable suffix 
expressing the place in which a person is seated, 
as seated on the floor of the house, on the ground, 
on the beach, on a pile of things, or on a round 
thing, etc. When, however, for some reason, 
the idea of the state of sitting is to be empha- 
sized, a form may be used which expresses sim- 
ply being in a sitting posture. In this case, also, the 
device for generalized expression is present, but 
the opportunity for its application arises seldom, 
or perhaps never. I think what is true in these 
cases is true of the structure df every single 
language. The fact that generalized forms of 
expression are not used does not prove inability 
to form them, but it merely proves that the 
mode of life of the people is such that they are 
not required; that they would, however, develop 
just as soon as needed. 

This point of view is also corroborated by a 
study of the numeral systems of primitive 
languages. As is well known, many languages 
exist ii^'Which the numerals do not exceed two 
or three. It has been inferred from this that the 
people spSking these languages are not capable 
of forming tfie concept df higher numbers. I 
ihink this interpretation of the existing condi- 
tions is qui^g erroneous. People like the South 
American Indians ^among whom these defective 
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numeral systems arc found), or like the Eskimo 
(whose old system of numbers probably did not 
exceed ten), are presumably not in need of 
higher numerical expressions, because there 
arc not*' many objects that they have to count. 
On the other hand, just as soon as these same 
people find themselves in contact with civiliza- 
tion, and when they acquire standards of value 
that have to be counted, they adopt with perfect 
ease higher numerals from other languages and 
develop a more or less perfect system of count- 
ing. This does not mean that every individual 
who in the course of his life has never made use 
ot higher numerals would acquire more complex 
systems readily, but the tribe as a whole seems 
always to be capable of adjusting itself to the 
needs of counting. It must be borne in mind that 
counting docs not become necessary until 
objects are considered in such generalized form 
that their individualities are entirely lost sight 
of. Foi this reason it is possible that evTn a 
person vvlio has a Hock of domesticated animals 
mav «M« fp by na le and by their charac- 

teristics witlioul ever dcsiiing to count them. 
Meinbeis of a war expedition may be known by 
name anil mav nift be counted. In short, there 
is no pi oof th the lack of the use of numerals 
IS in any wa^ vonnccted with the inabili.y to 
form the concepts ot higher numbers. 

If we want to form a correct judgment ot the 
influence that language exerts over thought, we 
ought to beai in mind that our European 
languages as found at the present tunc have 
been moulded to a great extent by the al>siract 
thought of philosophers. Terms like essence and 
evhtfticey many of w^hich are now commonly 
used, are by origin artificial devices for express- 
ing the results of abstract thought. In this they 
would resemble the artificial, unidiomatic 
abstract terms that may be formed in piimilivc 
languages. 

'Thus it would seem that the obstacles to 
generalized thought inherent in the form of a 
language arc of minor importance only, and that 
presumably the language alone would not 
prevent a people from advancing to nore 
generalized forms of thmking ifthe general state 
of their culture should require expression of 
such thought; thgf under 'these condfitions the 
language would be ^moulded ra’ther by the 
cultural^state. Tt does notjseem likely, therefore,.* 
that there is any reCt relation Ijetween the 
culture of a tribe and the language they speak, 


except in so far as the form of the language will 
be moulded by the state of culture, but not iti so 
far as a certain state of culture is conditioned by 
morphological traits of the language. 

UNCO JUS i'llARACTER OF 
IJSUTlSriC PHENOMENA 

Of greater positive importance is the cpicstion 
of the relation of the unconscious chaiactcr of 
linguistic phenomena to the more conscious 
ethnological phenomena. It seems to my mind 
that this contrast is only apparent, and tliat the 
very fact of the unconsciousness ot linguistic 
processes hel|>s us to gain a clearer understand- 
ing of the ethnological phenomena, a point the 
importance of which can not be underrated. It 
has been mentioned before that in all languages 
certain glassifications of concepts occui. 'Fo 
mention only a few* wx* find objects classified 
according to sex, or as animate and inanimate, 
or according to form. We find actions deter- 
mined according to time and place, etc. 'The 
behavior of piimiti\e man makes it perfectly 
clear that all these concepts, although they are 
in constant use, have never risen into conscious- 
ness, and that consequently then oiigin must 
be sought, * not in rational, but in entirely 
unconscious, we may perhaps say instinctive, 
processes of the mind. 'They must be due to a 
grouping of sense-impressions and of concepts 
which IS not in any sense oi the term voluntary, 
but which develops from quite difterenl psycho- 
logic;'’ c auses. It wxuild seem that the essential 
differ *c between linguistic phenomena and 
other hnological phenomena is, ittat the 
linguistic classifications never rise into con- 
sciousness, vsliil^ in other ethnological phenom- 
ena, although the same ilnconscious origin 
prevails, these often rise into consciousness, 
and thus giv e rise to secondary reasoning and to 
re-in»^^**prctations. it would, for instance, seem 
very plausible that the fundamental religious 
notions — like the idea of the voluntary power 
of inanimate objects, or of the anthropomorphic 
character animals, or of the existence of 
powers that are superior to. the mental and 
physical powers of man— are in their origin just 
as little conscious* as are thf fundamental ideas 
of language. While, however, the use of language 
is so automatic that the o’pporfuiUtf5^ never arises 
for the fundamental notions fb emerge into 
consciousness, this happens very frequently in 
all phenomena relating to religion. It would 
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seem that there is no tribe in the world in which 
the religious activities have not come to be a 
subject of thought. While the religious activities 
may have been performed before the reason for 
performing them had become a subject of 
thought, they attained at an early time such 
importance that man asked himself the reason 
why he performed these actions. With this 
moment speculation in regard to religious activ- 
ities arose, and the whole scries of secondary 
explanations which form so vast a field of 
ethnological phenomena came into existence. 

It is difficult to give a definite proof of the 
the unconscious origin of ethnic phenomena, 
because so many of them are, )r have come to 
be, subjects of thought. The best evidence that 
can be given for their unconscious origin must 
be taken from our own experience, and I think 
it is not difficult to show that certain groups of 
our activities, whatever the history of their 
earlier development may have been, develop at 
present in each individual and in the whole 
people entirely sub-consciously, and never- 
theless are most potent in the formation of our 
opinions and actions. Simple examples of this 
kind are actions which w'e consider as proper 
and improper, and which may be found in 
great numbers in what we call good manners. 
Thus table manners, which on the whole are 
impressed vigorously upon the child while it is 
still young, have a very fixed form. Smacking of 
the lips and bringing the plate up to the mouth 
would not be tolerated, although no esthetic or 
other reason could be given for their rigid 
exclusion; and it is instructive to know that 
among a tribe like the Omaha it is considered as 
bad taste, when invited to eat, not to smack one’s 
lips, because this is a sign of appreciation of the 
meal. I think it will readily be recognized that 
the simple fact that these habits are customary, 
while others are not, is sufficient reason for 
eliminating those acts that are not customary, 
and that the idea of propriety simply arises from 
the continuity and automatic re^tition of 
these acts, which brings about the notion that 
manners contrary to custom are unusual, and 
therefore not the proper manners. It may be 
observed in this connection that bad manners 
are always accompanied by rather intense 
feelings of displeasure, the psychological reason 
for which can be found only in the fact that 
the actions in question are. contrary to those 
which have become habitual. It is fairly evident 


that in our table manners this strong feeling of 
propriety is associated with the familiar modes 
of eating. When a new kind of food is presented, 
the proper manner of eating which is not known, 
practically any habit that is not in absolute 
conflict with the common habits may readily 
establish itself. 

The example of table manners gives also a 
fairly good instance of secondary explanation. 
It is not customary to bring the knife to the 
mouth, and very readily the feeling arises, that 
the knife is not used in this manner because in 
eating thus one w^ould easily cut the lips. The 
lateness of the invention of the fork, and the 
fact that in many countries dull knives are used 
and that a similar danger exists of pricking 
the tongue or the lips w^ith the sharp-pointed 
steel fork which is commonly used in Europe, 
show readily that this explanation is only a 
secondary rationalistic attempt to explain a 
custom that otherwise would remain unex- 
plained. 

If we are to draw a parallel to linguistic phe- 
nomena in this case, it would appear that the 
grouping of a number of , unrelated actions in 
one group, for the reason that they cause a 
feeling of disgust, is brought about without any 
reasoning, and still sets off these actions clearly 
and definitely in a group by themselves. 

On account of the importance of this question, 
it seems desirable to give another example, and 
one that seems to be more deeply seated than 
the one given before. A case of this kind is 
presented in the group of acts which we 
characterize as modest. It requires very little 
thought to see that, while the feelings of 
modesty are fundamental, the particular acts 
which are considered modest or immodest show 
immense variation, and are determined entirely 
by habits that develop unconsciously so far as 
their relation to modesty is concerned, and 
which may have their ultimate origin in causes 
of an entirely different character. A study of the 
history of costume proves at once that at 
different times and in different parts of the 
world it has been considered immodest to bare 
certain parts of the body. What parts of the 
body these are, is to a great extent a matter of 
accident. Even at the present time, and within 
a rather n^ovritange, great variations in this 
respeetp^f^beioi^nd. ^iramples are the use of 
the vm inTuri^, t(ie mm or less rigid use of 
the #9^ it\ our own sockityi\pnd the difference 
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between street costume and evening dress. A 
lady in full evening dress in a streetcar, during 
the daytime, would hardly appear in place. 

We all are at once conscious of the intensity of 
these feelings of modesty, and of the extreme 
repugnance of the individual to any act that 
goes counter to the customary concepts of 
modesty. In a number of cases the origin of a 
costume can readily be traced, and in its 
development no considerations of modesty 
exert any influence. It is therefore evident th it 
in this respect the grouping-together of certain 
customs again develops entirely unconsciously, 
but that, nevertheless, they stand out as a 
group set apart from others with great clearness 
as soon as our attention is directed toward the 
feelings of modesty. 

To draw a parallel again between this ethno- 
logical phenomenon and linguistic phenomena, 
it would seem that the common feature of both 
is the grouping-together of a considerable 
numbei of activities under the form of a single 
idea, wi.l 'nf the necessity of this idea itself 
entering into consciousness. Tlie difference, 
again, would lie in the fact that the idea of 
modesty is easily isolated from other concepts, 
and that then s'vondary explanations are given 
of what is c('." dercd modest and what m^t. I 
believe that the unconscious formation of these 
categories is one of the fundamental traits of 
ethnic life, and that it even manifests itself in 
many of its more complex aspects; that many 
of oui religious views and activities, of our 
ethical concepts, and even our scientific ' vs, 
w'hicii are apparently based entirely on con- 
scious reasoning, arc affected by this tendency 
of distinct activities to associ ite the pselvcs 
under the influence of strong emotion.s. It has 
been recognized before that this is one of the 
fundamental causes of error and of the diversity 
of opinion. 

It seems necessary to dw^cll upon the analogy of 
ethnology and langua^ v‘ in this respect, because, 
if we adopt this point of view, language seems 
to be one of the most instructive fields of 
inquiry in an investigation of the forma m of 
the fundamental ethnic ideas, 'rhe great 
advantage hat linguistics offer in this respect is 
the fact that, on the whole, the categories which 
are formed always remain unconscious, and that 
for this reason the processes which lead to their 
formatibn can be fo^'owed without the mislead- 
ing and disturbing i.£Ctors of secondary explana- 


tions, which are so common in ethnology, so 
much so that they generally obscure the real 
history of the development of ideas entirely. 

Cases are rare in which a people have begun to 
speculate about linguistic categories, and these 
spcdtilations are almost always so clearly 
affected by the faulty reasoning that has led to 
secondary explanations, that they are readily 
recognized as such, and can not disturb the 
clear view of the history of linguistic processes. 
In America we find this tendency, for instance, 
among the Pawnee, who seem to have been led 
to several of their religious opinions by linguistic 
similarities. Incidentally such cases occur also 
in other languages, as, for instance, in (liinook 
mythology, where the C'ulture Hero discovers a 
man in a canoe who obtains fish by dancing, 
and tells him that he must not do so, but must 
catch fish with the net, a tale which is entirely 
based on the identity of the tw'o w’ords for 
dancing and catching mth a net. These are cases 
which show that Max Muller’s theory of the 
influence of etymology upon religious concepts 
explains some of the religious phenomena, 
although, of course, it can be held to account 
for only a very small portion. 

Judging the importance of linguistic studies 
from this point of view, it seems well worth 
while to subject the whole range of linguistic 
concepts to a searching analysis, and to seek 
in the peculiarities of the grouping of ideas in 
different languages an important characteristic 
in the history of the mental development of the 
variou- tranches of mankind. From this point 
of view .he occurrence of the most fund^ental 
grammatical concepts in all languages must be 
con. dered as proof of the unity of fundamental 
psychological processes. The characteristic 
groupings of concepts in American languages 
will be treated more fully in the discussion of 
the single linguistic stocks. The ethnological 
significance of these studies lies in the clear 
definition of the groupings of ideas which are 
brought out by the objective study of language. 

There is s^^ill another theoretical aspect that 
deserves S|^vs.ial attention. When we try to 
think at all clearly, we think, on the whole, in 
words; and it is well known that, even in the 
advancement of science, inaccuracy of vocabu- 
lary has often been a stumbling-block which 
has made it difficult to reach accurate conclu- 
sions. The same words may be used with 
different significance, and by assuming the 
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word to have the same significance always, 
erroneous conclusions may be reached. It may 
also be that the word expresses only part of an 
idea, so that owing to its use the full range of 
the subject-matter discussed may not be 
recognized. In the same manner the words may 
be too wide in their significance, including a 
number of distinct ideas the differences of 
which in the course of the development of the 
language were not recognized. Furthermore, 
we find that, among more primitive tribes, 
similarities of sound are misunderstood, and 
that ideas expressed by similar words are 
considered as similar or identical, and that 
descriptive terms are misunderstood as express- 
ing an identity, or at least cl(- e relationship, 
between the object described and the group 
of ideas contained in the description. 

All these traits of human thought, which are 
known to influence the history of science and 
which play a more or less important role in 
the general history of civilization, occur with 
equal frequency in the thoughts of primitive 
man. It will be sufficient to give a few examples 
of these cases. 

One of the most common cases of a group of 
views due to failure to notice that the same 
word may signify divers objects, is that based 
on the belief of the identity of persons bearing 
the same name. Generally the interpretation is 
given that a child receives the name of an 
ancestor because he is believed to be a re- 
incarnation of the individuality of the ancestor. 
It seems, however, much more likely that this is 
not the real reason for the view's connected w'ith 
this custom, which seems due to the fact that 
no distinction is made between the name and 
the personality known under the name. The 
association established between name and 
individual is so close that the two seem almost 
inseparable; and when a name is mentioned, 
not only the name itself, but also the personality 
of its bearer, appears before the mind of the 
speaker. 

Inferences based on peculiar forms of classi- 
fication of ideas, and due to the fact that a whole 
group of distinct ideas are expressed by a single 
term, occur commonly in the terms of relation- 
ship of various languages; as, for instance, in 
our term uncle, which means the two distinct 
classes of father’s brother and mother’s 


brother. Here, also, it is commonly assumed 
that the linguistic expression is a secondary 
reflex of the customs of the people; but the 
question is quite open in how far the one 
phenomenon is the primary one and the other 
the secondary one, and whether the customs of 
the people have not rather developed from the 
unconsciously developed terminology. 

Cases in which the similarity of sound of 
words is reflected in the views of the people are 
not rare, and examples of these have been given 
before in referring to Max Muller’s theory of 
the origin of religions. 

Finally, a few examples may be given of cases 
in w'hich the use of descriptive terms for certain 
concepts, or the metaphorical use of terms, has 
led to peculiar views or customs. It seems 
plausible to my mind, for instance, that the 
terms of relationship by w'hich some of the 
eastern Indian tribes designate one another 
were originally nothing but a metaphorical use 
of these terms, and that the further elaboration 
of the social relations of the tribes may have 
been largely determined by transferring the 
ideas accompanying these terms into practice. 

More convincing arc examples taken from the 
use of metaphorical terms in poetry, which, in 
rituals, are taken literally, and are made the 
basis of certain rites. 1 am inclined to believe, 
for instance, that the frequently occurring 
image of the devouring of wealth has a close 
relation to the detailed form of the winter ritual 
among the Indians of the North Pacific coast, 
and that the poetical simile in which the chief is 
called the support of the sky has to a certain 
extent been taken literally in the elaboration of 
mythological ideas. 

I'hus it appears that from practical, as w'ell as 
from theoretical, points of view, the study of 
language must be considered as one of the most 
important branches of ethnological study, 
because, on the one hand, a thorough insight 
into ethnology can not be gained without 
practical knowledge of language, and, on the 
other hand, the fundamental concepts illus- 
trated by human languages are not distinct 
in kind from ethnological phenomena; and 
because, furthermore, the peculiar charac- 
teristics of languages are clearly reflected in 
the views and customs of the peoples of the 
world. 
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For ri’RrosFs of the present disc-ussion we 
define speech as the totality of speakinj^ 
acti\ities within human social groups. We thus 
exclude at once the artificial symbolic languages 
of logic, mathematics, and the sciences, and 
secondary languages derived from spoken lan- 
guages, such as writing and codesignalling. The 
linguist’s subject so defined recommends itself 
as a point ^'-parturc for a consideration of the 
many-faceted relations between ethnology, as 
the science of culture, and linguistics, as the 
study of natural latigiuige. 

The special pos'Mon of linguistics arises from 
Its two- fold na i: as a part of the science of 
culture bv virtue of its inclusion in the mass of 
sociall) transmitted tradition of human groups, 
and as a part of the nascent subject of semiotics, 
the science of sign behavior in general. That 
language should be included in both of these 
more general sciences is no more conlradic.^.y 
than, for example, the double status of physic*al 
anthropology with its simultaneous affiliation 
with a physiologically oriented /odlog} and 
with anthropology, the geneial Mudy of man 
approached both physically and culturally. 
Since linguistics faces in these two directions, 
it should be aware of the implications for itself 
both of the semiotician’s discussions of language 
and of the general sciei .e of culture. Linguists 
have, on the whole, been more aw'are of their 
affiliations with cultural anthropology than with 
semiotics, a state of affairs wdiich is undersi <1- 
able in view of the recency of the scmiolician’s 
interest in t’ e general features of language. 

In view of the analytic interests of the semio- 
ticians, who have usually approached language 
with a background of logical training, it is 
natural to turn to ♦^^’em for an analysis of 
language on which to L^ase our consideration of 


the relationships of linguistics to the rest of 
ethnology. At present a prime desideratum is 
the translation of the special terminology 
developed by the linguist into a general inte- 
grated language ecmcerned with sign behavior. 
'I’his task, moreover, is an essential step in the 
development of a unified language for the 
sciences. 

'The aspect of semiotics which I shall apply 
here is the analysis of language into the three 
dimensions of the pragmatic, the semantic, and 
the syntactic, first advanced by Morris, and now 
widely adopted. (’This distinction was first 
broached by Morris, in his Foumiatiom of the 
Theory of Si^ns [Chicago, 1^38]. 1 am aware 
that Morris himself, in his recent bf)ok, Sipis, 
Jsanmtage and Behavior [New York, 1946], tends 
to deprecate the significance of this set of 
distinctions. However its validity remains 
unimpaj- 1 and its usclulness for the problem 
treated i e will be made apparent. 1» my 
formulation of the definitions of syntactic, 
semai.tic, and pragmatic I have closely followed 
R. (’arnap, Ifitroduition to Semantics [(Tun- 
bridge, 1942], p. 7.) The basis of Morris* 
distinctions lies in a consideration of the sign 
situation as involving three factors: the user of 
the sign, the sign itself, and the desi^naium or 
that to which the sign refers. It is not necessary 
to include the speakers and the designata\ we 
may abstract Tom one or both of them. I’his 
gives us three fields of investigation. If we 
include reference to the users of the language 
we are in the field of pragmatics. If we abstract 
from the user of language and consider only 
e.xpressions and their designata, we have an 
investigation in semantics. If we abstract also 
from the desi^nata and study only the relations 
between the expressions themselves, we have 
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syntax. This use of the term syntax is qualified, 
when necessary, as logical syntax to distinguish 
it from syntax as used by linguists for the study 
of constructions involving words. All these three 
aspects of languages, according to the scmioti- 
cian, are the concern of one who would jfcien- 
tifically analyze a given language. It is the 
syntactic aspect, which we may equate with the 
linguist's term structural, which has claimed 
the chief interest of linguistics, and this for 
essentially the same reasons which have led 
logicians to carry to greatest extent the analysis 
of the syntactic dimension of logical and 
mathematical language, namely their suscep- 
tibility to formulation in highly condensed and 
symbolic form. This is a marked endency in 
contemporary descriptive linguistics. It has led 
to statements in some branches of analysis 
isomorphic with those which would arise from 
a recourse to the symbolism of modern mathe- 
matical logic; it is merely that a different 
traditional notation is employed. Present-day 
descriptive linguists strive to^^ards formulations 
in which elements arc defined by a purely 
formal procedure without reference to meaning. 
While it IS in syntactics that recent linguistics 
has made its most significant mcthodologic 
progress, the remoteness of this aspect of 
language has led to the recurrent complaints of 
the cultural scientist against the irrelevance to 
his problem of a large portion of contemporary 
linguistics. 

The semantic aspects of a hrge language are 
most conveniently stated in a lexicon in which 
each morpheme and construction is assigned a 
meaning. The production of such a lexicon is 
traditionally a part of the descriptive linguist’s 
treatment of a language. Differences in meaning 
must be referred to as criteria at various stages 
of his analyses, notably at the phonemic level. 
Moreover general statements about phonemic 
patterning and in the morphology are approxi- 
mations whose degree of probability increases 
as the lexion approaches completeness, h'or 
these reasons even a formal approach to lan- 
guage cannot disregard semantics. Since the 
designate of morphemes are objects in the 
cultural universe of the speakers, the linguist 
can only state meanings by referring to extra- 
linguistic aspects of ciihure. As long as the 
cultural background of the language is not 
too diverse from that of the linguist himself, or 
not too unfamiliar to him, this creates no special 


difficulty, but when faced with basic cultural 
differences the linguist must either call in the 
ethnographer or acquire the relevant ethno- 
graphical information himself. Careful compila- 
tion of a lexicon is then a field in which the 
linguist and ethnologist can fruitfully collabo- 
rate. To the ethnologist, the semantics of the 
language of the people in whom he is interested 
is a subject of considerable interest since it 
presents him with a practically exhaustive 
classification of the objects in the cultural 
universe of the speakers. Foi certain morphemes 
whose designate are not sensually perceivable 
events in the space- time of the investigator the 
linguistic approach is crucial. That this has 
been realized in general by ethnologists is 
evidenced by the liberal use of native terms 
which characterize magical and other ideological 
comp'^nents of culture, a practice which has 
resulted in the borrowing via the ethnographic 
literature of such words as mana and taboo into 
the European languages. 

The lexicon of a language holds as it were a 
mirror to the rest of culture, and the accuracy 
of this mirror image sets a series of problems in 
principle capable of empirical solution. In cer- 
tain instances, notably that of kinship terminol- 
ogy, this problem is a familiar one, and has 
occasioned a number of specific investigations. 
On the whole, however, the ethnographic 
problems presented by this aspect of language 
remain for the future. 

With the pragmatic aspect of language we 
arrive at the point where the interest of the 
ethnologist is greatest and that of the linguist 
merely marginal. In general, the linguist 
is not interested in what the speakers of a 
language say on specific occasions. His own 
material is gathered, as such material must, from 
pragmatic observations of the language behavior 
of specific informants, but though these 
pragmatic aspects are primary in his actual 
research, formulation of results is made without 
reference to the speaker. The linguist has 
always been interested in la langue, not la parole, 
and this classic distinction in linguistics 
corresponds to the division of language into 
syntactics and semantics on the one hand, and 
pragmatics on the other. 

To the ethnologist in the field, however, 
verbal behavior is as much an object of study; 
or should be, as non-verbal behavior. Like 
non-verbal behavior it is subject to varying 
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degrees of patterning. 'Fhe more obvious 
instances of highly stereotyped verbal behavior 
are frequently noted in ethnographies, for 
example formalized greetings and farewells. 
However, Kthe description of the total gamut of 
such behavior is never attempted in ethno- 
graphic descriptions. 

The slightest degree of patterning is shown on 
those occasions when all that may be confidently 
stated is whether speech will occur or not. For 
instance we may observe whether it is part of 
the standardized behavior of a people to speak 
at meals or keep silent. Usually the pattern is 
more definite in that there are limitations on 
the appropriate subject matter that may be 
mentioned in particular cultural contexts. On 
occasion we may go further and predict certain 
stylistic features, as w'hen we stale that a Sunday 
sermon will follow a certain organization 
beginning with a scriptural text and will 
employ a certain definable style. The highest 
degree of patterning is found in ritual where 
even the sj.i utterances may be predicted. 
Another example is found m standardized 
greetings which we are, revcalingly enough, 
likely to call rituaU 

Also a subject of great interest to the ethnolo- 
gist are the specific statements of membe..N 
of a culture intended to be general statements 
about their own patterns of behavior. 7’hesc 
can be verified by reference to actual beha\ior 
and any discrepancies which may appear are of 
considerable interest. The difteience between 
ideal patterns and real patterns of behavior is 
precisely that bet^^een verbalized patterns and 
actual behavior. The behavior referred to may 
itself be verbal, as when an informant stales 
that people greet each other in the morning by 
asking “Have you slept well ?“, a statement 
capable of empirical verification. 

If anything, ethnologists, a large portion of 
whose work consists of conversations with 
informants, have in the past overemphasized 
such verbal formulations and the demand has 
increasingly been made that such statements be 
checked by actual observation. Here, as in t j 
case of the meaning-area in semantics, such 
inconsistencies may involve a cultural lag, 
invariably on the side of the linguistic compo- 
nent, it would appear. Such observations enable 
us at once to reconstruct the past and note the 
direction ^f culture change. 

One instance of verbalized patterns is of 


particular interest in connection with the topic 
under discussion — statements by members of 
the community concerning language itself. In a 
culture with a developed linguistic science this 
will be linguistics as cultural activity as well as 
popufar statements concerning language. Here 
the degree of knowledge of linguistics required 
of the ethnological observer may be compared 
to the knowledge of medicine needed to evaluate 
native ideas concerning curing practices. 

As we pass from the pragmatic through the 
semantic to the syntactic dimension, we reach 
regions which arc successively less obvious to 
the observer and more needful of special 
techniques of analysis. It is for this reason that 
the pragmatic aspect falls to the ethnologist 
whose work involves gross observations of 
cultural activities, that the semantic aspect is a 
middle ground in which both ethnologist and 
linguist may work, w'hile the syntactic phase, 
which is the most recondite, is the natural 
focus of interest for the linguist. Interrelation- 
ships of language with other aspects ot culture 
tollow the same hierarchical progression. 
Syntactics apparently reflects nothing of the rest 
of culture and is inherently .self-contained. 
Hence the linguist's contention that there is no 
such thing as a “primitive” language and that 
similar linguistic structures may appear under 
the most diverse cultural circumstances. In 
semantics, w'c find a direct reflection of the 
contents of culture, while in the field of 
pragmatic. *5 wc deal directly with cultural 
behavior. 

Thus far we have followed the semioticians 
in their formulation. This formulation resting 
as it does mainly on a consideration of the 
symbolic languages evolved in logic and 
mathematics, abstracts from two most important 
aspects of natural languages. In treating artificial 
languages we are usually not interested in the 
history of the language or in the definition of 
the exact community which employs the 
language and the denotative relationships of the 
membership of that community with those of 
other communities using languages of less or 
greater degree of similarity. 

The unit of the descriptive linguist is a speech 
community, taken more or less widely, as 
indicated by such rough terms as language, 
dialect, or sub-dialect. The definition of this 
community is often undertaken in the introduc- 
tory portion of a linguistic description where the 
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people are named, and population figures and 
geographical distributions are given. In his 
choice of a unit of description the linguist 
resembles the cultural anthropologist who 
describes cultural norms valid for a circum- 
scribed group of people, a tribe, community, or 
nation. Such a treatment disregards and 
justifiably so for the purpose in hand — relations 
in two directions, one towards the individual, 
and the other in the direction of the exact 
determination of the membership in this 
community and the relationship of its member- 
ship to others whose speech shows some degree 
of similarity to its own. This super-organic 
approach to linguistics I call culturil, as opposed 
to individual and social. Thus far «. 1 our discus- 
sion has been of cultural linguistics in the 
syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic phases. 

In the field of individual speech we consider 
the relation of the speech habits of the individual 
to the rest of his personality, a problem primarily 
for the social psychologist, since it can only be 
meaningfully investigated by refereiice to the 
speech patterns of the community of which he 
is a member. Here, for example, within the 
semantic dimension, belongs the problem of 
individual variant connotations of morphemes. 
Social linguistics, often called ethnolinguistics, 
involves in its synchronic aspect, a whole series 
of significant problems regarding correlations 
between population groupings as determined 
by linguistic criteria and those based pn 
biologic, economic, political, geographical, and 
other non-linguistic factors. For example, in 
such a speech community as the Japanese, 
where specific verb and noun are found whose 
usage depends on the status of the individuals 
involved in verbal communication, w'C may 
compare groupings based on these usages with 
socio-economic strata defined by other criteria. 
As an example of correlation with biological 
groupings, we have studies of sex differences in 
speech. If w'e consider the relationship of speech 
communities to each other on a geographical 
basis wc have the field of dialect area *udies 
and here again it is possible to note correlations 
with non-linguistic factors. The study of 
isoglosses in relation to political, economic, of 
religious factors is an example of this type of 
investigation. 

Up to now we have omitted 'he dimension of 
time. If a study describes the situation at one 
time level, abstracting from change, I shall call 


it, in accordance with the usual terminology, 
synchronic; if it takes into consideration change 
through a period of time I call it diachronic. The 
total field of language, as here defined, is 
composed of eighteen combinations, involving 
the syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic aspects, 
treated from the cultural, individual, or social 
point of vicw% either synchronically or dia- 
chronically. 

If we consider the development of individual 
speech diachronically, we are again concerned 
with problems primarily of interest to the 
social psychologist, for we investigate the 
individuars acquisition of speech against a 
social background. Such problems as the 
factors influencing the particular form of speech 
that develops in an individual and the relative 
influences of family and other groupings in the 
detciininations of the speech habits of the 
individual are within the scope of diachronic 
individual linguistics. 

Cultural diachronic linguistics, particularly in 
its syntactic phase, is the field of historic 
linguistics, one of the chief activities of the 
professional linguist. The semantic subdivision 
is closely connected w ith thr application of the 
historic and comparative methods insofar as it 
is only by resemblances both in form and 
meaning that the identity of specific linguistic- 
forms can be recognized diachronically or that 
evidence for the relationship of diverse lan- 
guages can be gathered. Some have attempted 
to cultivate the specific semantic aspect, notably 
Ureal who, in his pioneer attempt, applied the 
term semantique to the historical study of 
meanings. The pragmatic dimension of cultural 
diachronic linguistics includes the historical 
approach to ritual and mythology, and thus 
includes comparative folklore. '^Fhc study of 
specific literary forms within certain cultural 
traditions and the historical investigation of 
metrics are other examples of pragmatic 
hisStorical research. 

Social diachronic studies or historical ethno- 
linguistics is the phase of the interrelationships 
of ethnology and linguistics of which there has 
probably been the greatest awareness. The 
correlations between linguistic groupings of 
people and those derived on other bases, 
notably physical and cultural, is a standard 
problem in historic research. Examples of 
historical ethnolinguistic approached are the 
tracing of former population distributions 
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through linguistic groupings, the estimate of 
chronologic remoteness or recency of the cultur- 
al identity of groups on the basis of degree of 
linguistic divergence, the reconstruction of a 
partial cultural inventory of a proto-speech 
community on the basis of a reconstructed 
vocabulary, acculturational studies of the 
influence of one culture on another by the study 
of loan-words, and diffusionist studies of single 
elements of culture in which points of primary 
or secondary diffusion can he traced by a 
consideration of the form of the words which 
often point unequivocally to a particular lan- 
guage as the source. 

It is perhaps worthwhile to note the extent to 
which our analysis of language is also applicable 
to culture traits in general. Obviously the 
distinction between synchronic and diachronic 
is relevant and it is possible to study cultures 
either descriptively or historically. The distinc- 
tion between the cultural, the social, and the 
individual approaches is also valid. If we adopt 
Linton’ ’ ' •' .r.ient conc ept of status, then the 
behavior patterns themselves are the results of 
cultural analysis, while the manner of selection 
of individuals for given statuses, whether 
achieved or aserbed, together w'ith factors of 
sex, age, gcogrjj i.ical locations, etc., arc soual 
as here defined. The study of personality 
variations in the carrying out of the patterns is 
part of the individual approach. 

On the other hand, the analysis into syntactic, 
semantic, and pragmatic is distinctly linguistic, 
but in a wider range than natural language. 
Sometimes we find what may tie called quasi- 
languages. For instance, in describing the game 
of chess, the rules of the game are syntactic 
while the behavior of the players is part of the 
pragmatic aspect. Inasmuch as the individual 
moves of the game seem to have no reference to 
anything outside themselves, the semantic 


dimension is lacking, hence the term ejuasi- 
language. In art and religion, we may have 
symbolism in which individual elements have 
designata or reference to things outside them- 
selves. In these instances pragmatic, semantic, 
and syntactic elements are all present, and we 
are wont, as a matter of fact, to call such fields of 
expression languages. To describe on uhal 
occasions, by what performers, and with what 
details of interpretations and audience reaction 
the opera “Die Walkuere” was performed is a 
pragmatic investigation. refer a scries of low 
descending notes to the majesty of Wotan is a 
statement in semantics, while to discuss the 
musical form of the opera is to treat its syn- 
tactics. 

The foregoing analysis reveals the richness of 
language and the diversity of viewpoints from 
w^hich it can be approached. It suggests that 
linguistic and extralinguistic segments of culture 
arc intimately connected in a number of 
different ways. 'Fhc ethnologist may view 
language merely as a tool, hovvbcit a vital one 
in his research, if he fastens his attention merely 
on the content of informants’ statements, but 
he may go further and view each .specimen of 
the informants’ speech as an instance of verbal 
behavior revealing both personal and cultural 
aspects. He may, if he attains sufficient practical 
command of the language, observe language on 
its pragmatic side in the daily life of the people, 
lie may also penetrate into the workshop of the 
lingui‘‘* -nd come to understand the technical 
process^ employed there and utilizj; the 
flnished product wdiic'n he produces. Altogether 
there is a rewarding field which awaits the 
linguistically oriented ethnologist and a mature 
science of culture is unlikely to emerge without 
the linguistic approach to culture having 
played a significant role. 


REFERENCK NOTE 

I’his paper w^as read at the meeting of Section H of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Chicago, 1947. Greenberg notes that “Of previous 
treatments of this general topic, I have profited most from the two illuminating 
joint articles of C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris” (1945, 1947). 

While couched primarily in terms of ethnology, Greenberg’s account of 
linguistic pn » .ems broaches many interests that have been cultivated by sociology 
and psychology as well. It is in effect a view of the relations bctw'ecn linguistics 
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and anthropology, sociology, and psychology and between language and culture, 
society, and personality. References given here are to writings that deal with the 
relations between the disciplines and the most general relations between their 
subject matters. (More specific relationships arc dealt with throughout the book.) 
The references are organized intp three parts: (A) Linguistics and Anthropology, 
(B) Linguistics and Sociology, (C) Linguistics and Psychology. 

A LINGUISTICS AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

The relationship between linguistics and anthropology, and to a large extent, 
correlatively, between language and culture, has been the subject of considerable 
discussion in the last two decades or so. I'he following references indicate the chief 
contributions, mostly in the American literature, but to some extent by English and 
PYench scholars as well. Specific contributions of Boas, Sapir, Kroeber, and Bloom- 
field are noted; the pi ceding article should be consulted, together w'ith the 
Introduction to this section for a more general view of their work. The contributions 
of Levi-Strauss, Pike, Maiinowski, and P'lith are further cited and discussed w'ith 
their articles in this part, and those of IVagc. with his article in Part V. Of those 
whose contributions are noted only heic, Greenberg, Iloijer, and Voegelin should 
be singled out as the most prominent and infiuential on the American scene in 
addition to those just nitntioned. 

The references a/e: Abcrle (1960), Bitlle (1952, 1953), Bloomfield (1914, 
pp. 317 flf.; 1925; 194^), Boas (1911, 1917, 1938h, 1939a, 1942), Firth (1935, 1950, 
1957a), Gleason (1962), Greenberg (1948a, 1953, 1954b, 1957c, 1959a, 1959b); 
Harris (1940, 1951a), Hocart (1918), Hockett (1948a, 1948b, 1948c, ^950), Hoijcr 
(1948c, 1951, 1953, 1954a, 1954b, 1962), Hymes (1962a, 1963a, 1963b, 1963c); 
Kroeber (1941, 1952), Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952, pp. 115-124), Levi-Strauss 
(1951, 1953a, 1955, 1958a, 1960d, 1961), Levi-Strauss, Jakobson, Voegelin, 
Sebeok (1953), Lounsbury (1959, 1960, 1962), McQuown (1954a, 1954b, 1956), 
Meillet (1933), Olm-^ted (1950, 1955), Pike (1954-1955-1960, 1956, 1957-1958), 
Radin (1933), Reifhaid (1950), Robins (1959), Sapir (1912, 1916, 1921, 1927a, 
1927b, 1929c, 1933a, 1947), Schmidt (1939, pp. 281-293), Silva-Fuenzalida (1949), 
Sommerfelt (1960a), Uhlcnbeck (1960), Voegelin (1937, 1949a, 1949b, 1950. 
1951, 1961a, 1961b), Voegelin and Harris (1945. 1947, 1952), Whorf (1956a). 

References not ill the general bibliography: 

BITTLE, W'lLl.IAM 

1952. Language and Culture: A C^omment on X'oegelin’s View. SJA, 8: 466-471. 

1953. Language and C'ulturc Areas: A Note on Method. Philosophy of Science y 
20: 247-256. 

HOCKETT, C. F. 

1950b. Language “and’' Cul ’re: A Protest. AA, 52: 113. 

KROEBER, A. L., and C., KLUCKHOHN 

1952. Culture, A Review of Concepts and Definitions, (Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of Ameiican Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
vol. 47, no, 1.) Cambridge: The Museum. 

LOUNSBURY, FL^ VO G. 

1959. Similarity and Contiguity Relations in Language and Culture. In Richard 
b. Harrell (P.d.), Report of the Tenth Annual Round Table Meeting on 
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Linguistics and Language Study, (Monograph Series on Languages and 
Linguistics, No. 12.) Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University. Pp. 
123-128. 

^CQUOWN, NORMAN A. 

1954b. Cultural Implications of Linguistic* Science. In Hugo Mueller (Ed.), 
Report of the Fifth Annual Round Table Meeting on Linguistics Teaching, 
(Monograph Series on Languages and Linguistics, No. 7.) Washington, 
D.C.: Georgetown University. Pp. 57-61. 

1956. A Linguistics Laboratory Serves Cultural Anthropology. AA^ 58: 536- 
539. 

OLMSTED, DAVID L. 

1950. Rthnolinguistics So Far. (Studies in linguistics, Occasional Papers, No. 2.) 
Norman, Okla.: Battenburg Press. 

1955. 'Fhe Science of Language. Encyclopedia Americana^ 16 : 718-724. 

REK'HARD, GLADYS A. 

1950. Language and C^ulturc Patterns. AA^ 52: 194-204. 

SCHMIDT, WILHEr.M 

1939. The Culture Historical Method of Ethnology. The Scientific Approach to 
the Racial Question. Translated by S. A. Sicher. Preface by Clyde Kluck- 
hohn. ^’ew York; Fortuny. 

SILVA-FDENZALIDA, ISMAEL 

1949. Ethnolinguistics and the Study of Culture. AAy 51 : 446-456. 
voe(;elin c f. 

1937 Anthropological Limits of ’'..anguage. Proceedings of the Indiana Academy 
of Science^ 46: 57-(>4. 

1949a. Linguistics Without Meaning and (’ulture Without Words. U^ord, 
5: 36-42. 

1949b. Relative Structurability. Word, 5: 44-45. 

1950. A “Testing Piame*’ for T.anguage and Iturc. A.4, 52: 432-435. 

1951. Culture, Language, and the Human Org. ism. SJA, 7: 357-373. 

1961a. Anthropological linguistics in the Context of Other Fields of Linguistics. 

A William Cami>on Tozcosend en el vig^simo-quinto aniversarw del I nstituo 
Linguistico de Cf ano. Mexico, D.F.: The Institute. Pp. 673-686. 

1961b. Centrifugal and ("entripctal Directions of Field Work in Anthropology. 
Plateau, 34: 50-59. 

B. LINGUISTICS AND SOCIOLOGY 

Discussions of the relation of linguistics to sociology and of language to 
society have been less common on the American scene thai in European scholarship. 
Cf. the discussions by Bram (1955, Carroll (1953, pp. 112-132), Cohen (1956a, 
especially pp. 15-16, 25-32 for general European references and bibliography), 
Dorotjewski (1933), Hertzler (1953), Hill (1958), Jespersen (1925), Leroy (1953), 
Lewis (1947), Leyton (1957), McDavid (1946), Parsons (1961), Pieris (1951), 
Putnam and O’Hern (1955), RadclifFc-Brown (1957, pp. 96, 107-109, 120, 142- 
143), Sapir (1927a, 1927b), Schlauch (1936), Scchehaye (1942), Segerstedt (1947), 
Sbmmerfelt (I "2, 1938, 1956, 1961). See also the references in Parts V, VII, 
and VIIL 
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References not included in the general bibliography are: 

BRAM, JOSEPH 

1955. Language and Society. (Studies in Sociology, No. 8). New York: Random 
House. 

LEROY, M. 

1953. Le Social ct rindividucl dans la science dii langage. Re^me dc Sociologie, 
4: 475-489. 

LEYTON, A. C. 

1957. Semantic Aspects of Sociological Studies. Synthese, 10: 270-278. 

PIERIS, R. 

1951. Speech and Society: A Sociological Approach to Language. American 
Sociological Rei'iezc, 16: 499-505. 

SCHLAUCH, MARGARET 

1936. The Social Basis of Linguistics. Science and Society, 1 : 18-44. 

SELHEHAYE, ALBERT 

1942. i)c la Definition de la phoneme a la delinition dc Tentitc de langue. 
Cahiers de Ferdinand de Sausmre, 2: 45-55. 
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1947. Die Macht de^ lloitCA: Fine Spiaduoziotogie. Zurich: Pan-Verlag. 
f'rranslatcd from the Swedish.] 

SFREBRENNIKOV, B. A. 

1953. Le Prohlemc dcs rapports des faits hnguistiques avee rjiistoirc de la 
societe. Voprosy jazykoznantja (Questions de Linguistique), /• 34-51. 
Moscow . 

^OMMERFELT, ALF 

1932. La Linguistique, science sociologiquc. (Lc^on d’inauguration de la chaire 
de lingui.sticpie generaie a rLniversitc d’Oslo.) Norsk Tidssknft for 
SprogvidemRup, .5:31 5-3!J 1 . 

1956. Language, Society, and Culture. (Lectures at University of Michigan, 
1953.) Norsk Tidsskrift for Sptogvidenskap, 17: 1-81. 

C. LINtiULSTTCS AND PSYC'HOIXKiY 

• 

The relation of linguistics and psychology and of language to psychological 
phenomena and research has been a recurrent subject for discussion throughout 
the history of the various social or behavioral sciences. For a number of the impoi- 
tant earlier discussions, see references in Kantor (1936. 1952). The references given 
here, with one or two exceptions of special interest, include the more important and 
more useful recent treatments, often in historical or survey form, often program- 
matic (as arc many of the dis« ussions in the preceding two groups): Alkon (1959) 
Brown (1958), Carroll (1953, pp. 69-111; 1958), Delacroix (1924), Esper (1935), 
Gray (1939, pp. 92-93), Hymes (1961b), Janet and Dumas (1933), Kainz (1946- 
1954), Kantor (1936), laiunsbury (1962), Maccoby, Newcomb, Hardy (1958), 
Mead (1904), Miller (1951, 1954), Miller, Galanter, Pribram (1960), Mowrer 
(1960), Newt.nn (1941), Olmsted (1955), Olmsted and Moore (1952), Osgood 
(1953), Osgood and t’.ebcok (1954), Pronko 0946), Roback (1954), Sanford (1942), 
Saporta (1961), Schlauch (1946), Skinner (1957), Sperber (1945), Vygotsky (1*939, 
1962), Weiss (1925), Werner and Kaplan (1956). For some of the most recent 
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work, especially of anthropological interest, sec references in Parts III, IV \ 
Brown (1959), Hoeh and Zubin (1958), Miller (1953), Miller Galanter, Pribram 
(1960), Osgood and Sebeok (1954), Osgood, Suci, Fannenbaum (1957), Saporti 
(1961), and Skinner (1957) may be singled out as representing the work that has 
most stimulated recent anthropological interest 
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Cultural anthropologists try to 'o a number 
of different things, and a great man> of them, at 
least, can be discussed in relation to linguistics. 
But the anthropologist’s basic task, on which 
all the rest of his endeavors depend, is to 
describe specific cultures adequately. This 
aspect of anthropological work is known as 
ethnography. It provides the context for what I 
shall have to say this morning. 

A proper definition of culture must ultimately 
derive from the operations by which we describe 
particular cultures. Because these operations are 
still in early stages of formulation and develop- 
ment, it is not yet possible to state precisely just 
what we mean when we speak of a society’s 
culture. A working definition will be necessary, 
however, in order to discuss linguistics in 
relation to ethnography. 

As I see it, a society’s culture consists of 
whatever it is one has to know or believe in 
order to operate in a manner acceptable to its 
members, and do so in any rple that they accept 
for any one of themselves. Culture, being what 
people have to learn as distinct from their 
biological heritage, must consist of the end 
product of learning; knowledge, in a most 
general, if relative, sense of the term. By this 
definition, we should note that culture is not a 
material phenomenon; it does not consist of 
things, people, behavior, or emotions. It is 
rather an organization of these things. It is the 
forms of things that people have in mind, their 
models for perceiving, relating, and otherwise 
interpreting them. As such, the things people 
say and do, their social arrangements and events, 
are products or by-products of their culture as 
they apply it to the task of perceiving and 
dealing with their circumstances. To one who 
knows their culture, these things and events are 


also signs signifying the cultural forms or models 
of which they are material representations, a fact 
to which I shall return shortly. 

Given such a definition, it is obviously 
impossible to describe a culture properly simply 
by describing behavior or social, economic, 
and ceremonial events and arrangements as 
observed material phenomena. What is required 
is to construct a theory of the conceptual models 
which they represent and of which they are 
artifacts. We test the adequacy of such a theory 
by our ability to interpret and predict what goes 
on in a community as measured by how its 
members, our informants, do so. A further test 
is our ability ourselves to behave in ways which 
lead to the kind of responses from the commu- 
nity’s members which our theory w^ould lead us 
to expect. Thus tested, the theory is a valid 
statement of what you have to know' in order to 
operate as a member of the society and is, as 
such, a valid description of its culture. Its 
acceptability beyond this depends largely on 
the esthetic criteria to which scientists and 
mathematicians customarily refer by the term 
“elegance.” 

Ethnographic description, then, requires meth- 
ods of processing observed phenomena such 
that we can inductively construct a theory of 
how our informants have organized the same 
phenomena. It is the theory, not the phenomena 
alone, which ethnographic description aims to 
present. 

Thus viewed, it seems to me that the methodo- 
logical problem of ethnography is identical 
with that of descriptive linguistics. A ^phonetic 
transcription, for example, describes a particular 
material manifestation of a languagef by means 
of an a priori taxonomy of sounds; it does not 
describe the language or any segment of it. It 
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does not indicate what the speaker said, but 
what a recorder heard before he had learned 
the language. (I defy you to make a phonetic 
transcription after you’ve learned the language.) 
It is the^ raw data from which statements 
describing the language may be induced, from 
which the language may be learned. The 
linguistic problem is to construct a theory as to 
what are the acoustical percepts with which the 
speakers of the language in question operate - 
the phonemes, combinations of phonemes, and 
arrangements of the combinations by which 
they discriminate speech behavior. Thus, 
phonemic description hears the same relation to 
speech as sounds and behavior that cultural 
description bears to the material world in 
general. Indeed, we may define a language in 
precisely the same terms in which we have 
already defined a culture. It consists of whatever 
it is one has to know in order to communicate 
with its speakers as adequately as they do with 
each othe- and in a manner which they will 
accept as responding to their own. 

1 n this sense, a society's language is an aspect 
of its culture. This is contradicted in no way by 
the fact that two communities speaking what 
passes for the same language may otherwise 
have somewhat ufferent cultures. Other major 
aspects of culture have a similar kind of semi- 
independence; societies sharing a common 
technological tradition may possess different 
religions. "I 'he frequent assertion that language 
and culture are independent, while properly 
cautioning against certain kinds of inferei.cc, 
is in other respects an unfortunate half-truth. 

The relation of language to culture, then, is 
that of part to whole. Theory and method appli- 
cable to one must have implications for the 
other. With this in mind, let us examine the 
implications which the method of structural 
linguistics may have for ethnography. 

It is a proud boast of structural linguists that 
by their methods they a. c able to describe the 
phonology, morphology, and syntax of a lan- 
guage without resort to the meaning of the 
utterances which they analyze. Because of e 
improper use to which meaning was formerly 
put and because of the apparently intuitive 
approach to meaning which earlier linguists 
employed, outlawing the use of semantic 
criteria for descriptive purposes and basing 
structural analysis or distributional criteria 
instead has served a very useful purpose. It 


would be a terrible mistake, however, to assume 
that structural linguistic method has nothing 
to do with meaning. 

What structural linguistics has done is simply 
to disallow the use of meanings as entities 
already known and therefore available as 
criteria of structural analysis. By doing so, 
linguists have succeeded in developing a fairly 
precise method for deriving meanings as the 
end product of analysis, a fact which, as far as I 
am aware, has been obscured by an uncritical 
distinction between so-called structural and 
referential meaning. In order to clarify what 
I am suggesting here, let us see how the con- 
cepts and methods of structural linguistics may 
be fitted into sign theory. 

For purposes of this discussion, we may 
distinguish between two different kinds of signs. 
The first type consists of any sign which is itself 
a member and, as such, representative of the 
class of phenomena signified. Thus, a particular 
safety-pin is a member and representative of 
a conceptual class of object. It must signify to 
us the criteria for being in that class before we 
can recognize it as a safety-pin. It does so by 
virtue of possessing the properties which we 
define as necessary for membership in the class. 
As material manifestations of the conceptual 
classes, the forms, which they signify, such 
signs have been aptly termed iconic (Morris, 
1946). The second type of sign is non-iconic, 
consisting of all signs which themselves lack the 
properties delimiting the classes of phenomena 
they sign y. Now, any material object, event, 
or act to hich people respond is necessarily an 
icon signifying a conceptual form of some kind 
(or people w^ouldn't respond to it). For a sign to 
be non-iconic, then, it must be other than 
material. While non-iconic signs signify con- 
ceptual forms, they are themselves conceptual 
forms, which are in turn signified by iconic 
signs. 

Language illustrates the two types very well. 
As a linguistic form, the word stone does not 
itself have the properties by which we recognize 
things to be stones. It is, therefore, a non-iconic 
sign. Each specific utterance of the word, 
however, is an iconic sign signifying the 
linguistic form which it materializes. Indeed— 
and this is the point I wish to emphasize — every 
uttered sound or phone” is an iconic sign of a 
phoneme, itself possessing the properties by 
which we recognize the phonological class it 
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represents. Every speech utterance is an iconic 
sign of a corresponding linguistic form or 
combination of forms. In this respect, linguistic 
forms are no different from aJJ other cultural 
forms which have material representation or can 
be given such representation in iconic sighs. A 
house is an icon of the cultural form or com- 
plex combination of forms of which it is a 
material expression. A tree, in addition to being 
a natural object of interest to a botanist, is an 
icon signifying a cultural form, the very same 
form which we also signify by the word tree. 
If, as I have already suggested, every object, 
event, or act has stimulus value for the members 
of a society only insofar as it is an iconic sign 
signifying some corresponding for. \ in their 
culture, it follows that any method which 
enables us inductively to isolate and describe 
such cultural forms precisely and rigorously by 
virtue of operations performed on their icons 
will be of tremendous value to ethnographers. 

It is here, of course, that structural linguists 
have made a notable contribution; for it is on 
utterances as iconic signs that they have 
concentrated their attention. By refusing to 
allow matters relating to the role of linguistic 
forms as non-iconic signs to enter their delib- 
erations, they have developed rigorous methods 
for manipulating utterances as icons so that it 
is possible to isolate and make valid statements 
concerning the linguistic forms and sequences 
of forms which they signify. Structural linguist- 
ics is, in effect, a science of iconic signs, a 
method for describing w^hat they signify, and in 
this sense, what they mean. 

Once we recognize this fact, it is but a short 
step to apply the method to the problem of 
describing those concepts wHich arc signified 
by linguistic and other cultural forms in their 
role as non-iconic signs. A demonstration of 
how linguistic method may be applied to 
this end is now in press and will appear in 
[Goodenough, 1956]. Without entangling us in 
the details and complexities, I can illustrate the 
fundamentals very simply in connection vith 
writing. 

Every letter that is actually written on a piece 
of paper is an icon signifying the conceptual 
model for the letter, a grapheme. I'he grapheme 
is in turn a non-iconi*' sign signifying a 
phoneme. (For the sake of simplicity, I am 
assuming the writing to be phonemic.) The 
phoneme, in turn, is materialized in speech as a 


sound which is an iconic sign of the phoneme. 
If someone unfamiliar with the language wishes 
to isolate and describe the phoneme represented 
by the grapheme, he asks an informant to 
pronounce for him a sample of written words 
and phrases, of which one group contains the 
grapheme in question in various positions in 
the words and phrases while a control group 
does not contain the grapheme. If he records 
each utterance in some kind of phonetic 
notation, he can then follow established methods 
for isolating the accoustical criteria which 
differentiate the phoneme in question from 
others. Having thus described the phoneme 
he has at the same time described what the 
grapheme signifies, because the already isolated 
grapheme was the point of reference for col- 
lecting the phonetic data for phonemic analysis. 
The investigator now knows, as well as he can 
ever know, what the grapheme means as a 
non-iconic sign in the culture of his informant. 
Similarly, by getting an informant to show him 
a sample of things which, in the informant’s 
meaning system, can be called stones as against 
a sample of things which cannot be called stones, 
someone learning to speak English can by 
virtue of the resulting scries of contrasts 
establish a verifiable hypothesis as to what arc 
the criteria for being a stone. 'I’aken together, 
these criteria describe a concept, a cultural 
form, which each stone in his sample signifies 
as an iconic sign and which the word stone 
signifies as a non-iconic sign. The method of 
phonemic analysis, in which the object is to 
bring out systematically all points of contrast 
between groupings of icons as an informant 
sets them up and, thus, step-by-step to eliminate 
all but one hypothesis as to what they signify, is 
fully applicable here. 

There arc problems to be sure. We lack for 
other material phenomena the equivalent of a 
phonetic notation whereby we translate the 
icons into easily manipulated forms for analyt- 
ical purposes. But this was once a problem in 
linguistics as well. It poses obstacles, but none 
that cannot be removed by applying a little 
effort. Another complication stems from the 
fact that non-iconic signs can, and, as I am 
beginning to discover, frequently do, signify 
more than one conceptual form, in the same 
way that a letter in an alphabet may signify more 
than one phoneme. One of the findings already 
emerging from preliminary analyses is the fact 
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that nonlinguistic forms have systematic rela- 
tionships to each other in paradigms and com- 
bine in accordance with principles analogous 
to those of linguistic morphology and syntax. 
Indeed, they seem generally to exhibit much 
the same kinds of structural relationships, 
however more w^idely ramified, with which wc 
are becoming familiar in connection with 
linguistic forms — but I am getting beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

The tiling to note here is the fact that what 
non-iconic signs signify can be systematically 
gotten at only through analysis of icons and 
determination of the forms they signify. Out of 
the linguist’s desire to commit hitherto unwrit- 
ten languages to writing in such a w^ay as 
accurately to reflect their phonic structures 
has come the necessary science of icons on which 
a general science of signs can be erected. 

If wc return now to our original point of 
departure, we may ask why a descriptive 
science of signs is crucial to ethnography. What 
have anth: ''nlfigists been describing v\ithout 
such a science to help them, if not cultures.'^ 

It is in the course of learning his language and 
how to use it that <*very human being acquires 
the bulk of his culture. An ethnographer, 
himself a human being, can hope to acqui c 
another society’s culture only by learning and 
using its language. Thus, as a set of forms, 
language is mit onl) a part of culture; as a set 
of easily manipulated non-iconie signs, it is a 
major intrumeiU for learning it. 

What I am saying, f)f course, is ihat we leain 
much of a culture when we learn the s\ stern of 


meanings for which its linguistic forms stand. 
Much descriptive ethnography is inescapably 
an exercise in descriptive semantics. It is true 
that ethnographers have so far been only a little 
more systematic about it than is the average 
layman as he learns a new culture. As a result, 
we have tended to talk about cultures instead of 
accurately describing them. Much of ethnog- 
raphy is taken up with a description of the 
material setting in which a culture exists and of 
its technological, social, mythological, and 
emotional artifacts. Relatively little attention is 
devoted systematically, at least — to isolating 
the concepts or forms in terms of which the 
members of a society deal with one another 
and the world around them, and many of which 
are signified lexically in their language. 

The great problem for a science of man is how 
to get from the objective W()rld of materiality, 
with its infinite variability, to the subjective 
w'orld of form as it exists in what, for lack of a 
better term, w'c must call the minds of our 
fellow men. We all of us succeed in doing so, 
somehow, or wc couldn’t learn to understand 
each other, 'fhat language exists at all is evi- 
dence enough of this. Hut tlie processes by 
w hicli wc do it have eluded our grasp. Structural 
linguistics has, I think, made us conscious, at 
last, of their nature, and has gone on to convert 
this consciousness into a systematic method. 

Yesterday, Professor Hill said that he regarded 
linguistics as the best instrument yet devised for 
getting i..side the human skin. He was speaking 
as a III)' St. As a cultural anthropologist, 1 
heartily e. dorse his opinion. 



4 Structural Analysis in Linguistics and 
in Anthropology 

CLAUDE LEVI-STRAUSS 


Although unquestionably one i tlie social 
sciences, linguistics has a very special place 
among them. It is not a social science just as the 
others, but that which has by far made the 
greatest progress; the only one, in fact, uhich 
can claim the name of science rnd which has 
succeeded, at one and the same time, in 
formulating a positive method and in knowing 
thoroughly the nature of the facts subject to its 
analysis. This privileged situation brings with 
it certain obligations; the linguist will often see 
investigators from neighboring, but different, 
disciplines take inspiration from his example 
and attempt to follow his path. Noblesse oblige: a 
linguistic journal such as Word cannot limit 
itself to the illustration of strictly linguistic 
arguments and points of view. It should also 
welcome psychologists, sociologists and ethnog- 
raphers anxious to learn from modern linguis- 
tics the path which leads to positive knowledge 
of social facts. As Marcel Mauss wrote twenty 
years ago: “Sociology would certainly be much 
more advanced if it had proceeded everywhere 
by imitating linguists. ...” (1951). I'he close 
analogy in method between the two disciplines 
imposes on them a special duty of collaboration. 

Since Schrader (1890, chap. XII, part 4), there 
is no need to demonstrate what assistance 
linguistics can bring to the sociologist in the 
study of problems pf kinship. Linguists and 
philologists (Schrader, 1890; Rose, 191 1 ; were 
those who showed the improbability of the 
hypothesis — to which so many sociologists in 
the same period still clung — of matrilineal 
survivals in the family of classical anci^juity. 
(Sec also on this queL»*on the more recent 
works of George Thompson, favorable to the 
hypothesis of matrilineal survivals.) The linguist 
provides the sociologist with etymologies which 


permit establishing, between particular kinship 
terms, connections w'hich could not be directly 
perceived. Conversely, the sociologist can 
inforn^ the linguist of customs, of positive rules 
and prohibitions, which explain the persistence 
of certain traits of language, or the instability 
of terms or of groups of terms. During a 
meeting of the Linguistic C^ircle of New York 
Professor (j. Bonfantc illustrated this point ol 
view by recalling the etymology of the term for 
“uncle” in certain Romance languages: Greek 
OfTo^ becoming, in Italian, in Spanish and in 
Portuguese, zio and tio; and he added that in 
certain regions of Italy, the uncle is called barba. 
'Phe “beard,” the “divine” uncle, what these 
terms suggest to the sociologist! The research 
of the late Hocart on the religious character of 
the avuncular relation and the theft of the 
sacrifice by the maternal relatives also come to 
niind (1915, 1923, 1925, and others). Whatever 
may be the appropriate interpretation for the 
facts collected by Hocart (his own is surely not 
entirely satisfactory), it is certain that the 
linguist participated in solving the problem by 
detecting, in present-day vocabulary, the 
tenacious persistence of vanished relationships. 
At the same time, the sociologist explains to the 
linguist what underlies his etymology, and con- 
firms its validity. More recently, it is while 
studying the kinship systems of South Asia as 
a linguist that Paul K. Benedict has been able 
to make an important contribution to the 
sociology of the family of that part of the world 
(1942, 1943). 

But while proceeding in this way, linguists and 
sociologists each pursue their own paths quite 
independently. To be sure, they pause from 
time to time to exchange particular results; 
still these results come from different courses of 
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development, and there is no attempt to benefit 
one group by the technical and methodological 
progress of the other. This attitude was under- 
standable in a period when linguistic research 
concentrated on historical analysis. In relation 
to the ethnological research of the same period, 
the difference was more one of degree than of 
kind. Linguists had a more rigorous method; 
their results were better established ; the sociol- 
ogists could take inspiration from their example 
in “giving up the idea of taking the distribution 
in space of existing species as the basis for their 
classifications” (Brunschvieg, 1927, p. 562); 
but after all, an*^hropology and sociology 
expected only lessons from linguistics; nothing 
augured a revelation. (Between 1900 and 1920 
the founders of modern linguistics, Ferdinand 
de Saussure and Antoine Meillet put themselves 
deliberately under the patronage of sociologists. 
It is only after 1920 that Marcel Mauss begins, 
as economists say, to reverse the trend.) 

The birth of phonology overturned this state 
of thin<’‘ ^ 1 . night ne^* perspectives not onlv 
to linguistics; a transformation of this scope is 
not confined to a particular discipline. Phonol- 
ogy cannot fail t(f play foi the social sciences 
the same revitah .mg role that nuclear physics, 
for example, plo Vwd for the exact sciences. Tjiis 
revolurion, whose most general implications w^e 
shall try to consider -of what does it consist ? 
I'he renowned master of phonology, N. 
Troubelzkoy, provides us with an answer. In a 
programmatic article (1933), he reduces, in 
brief, the phonological method to four funda- 
mental steps: in the first place, phonology 
passes from the study of conscious linguistic 
phenomena to that of their underlying uncon- 
scious structure ; it refuses to take terms as inde- 
pendent entities, on the contrary it takes 
relations betw'een terms as the basis of its 
analysis; it introduces the notion of system: 
“Present-day phonologv does n»^t limit itself to 
stating that phonemes are always members of 
a system, it shows concrete phonological systems 
and displays their structure” (1933, p. 243); 
finally, it aims at the discovery of general i jos 
cither found by induction “or . . . deduced 
logically, which gives them an absolute charac- 
ter” (1933. p. 243). 

Thus, for the first time, a social science suc- 
ceeds in formulating necessary relationships. 
Such il the sense f this last phrase of 
Troubetzkoy. while the preceding rules show 


how linguistics should proceed in order to 
attain this result. It is not necessary for us to 
show here that Troubetzkoy ’s claims are 
justified; the great majority of modern linguists 
seen) sufficiently in accord on this point. But 
when an event of this importance takes place in 
one of the sciences of man, representatives of 
neighboring disciplines are not only permitted 
but required to examine promptly its implica- 
tions and its possible application to facts of 
another order. 

Thus new perspectives open. It is no longer a 
question merely of an occasional collaboration, 
such that the linguist and the sociologist, each 
working in his own corner, from time to time 
toss across whatever each finds that might 
interest the other. In the study of problems of 
kinship (and undoubtedly also in the study of 
other problems), the sociologist is in a situation 
exactly like that of the linguist in phonology: 
like phonemes, kinship terms arc elements 
which have a signifying function; like them, 
they acquire this function only by being 
integrated into systems; “kinship systems,” 
like “phonological systems,” are elaborated by 
the mind at the level of unconscious thought; 
finally, the recurrence, in distant regions of the 
world and in profoundly different societies, of 
forms of kinship, rules of marriage, attitudes 
similarly prescribed between certain types of 
kin, etc., leads one to believe that, in the one 
case as in the other, the observable phenomena 
result the play of general, but hidden, laws. 
I’he pr cm can then be formulated in the 
following fashion: in another order of reality, 
the phenomena of kinship are phenomena of 
the same type as Jingoistic phenomena. Can the 
sociologist, utilizing a method analogous in form 
(if not in content) to that introduced by the 
phenologist, bring about in his science a 
progress like that which has just taken place in 
the linguistic sciences ? 

One will feel even more disposed to undertake 
this approach when one has noted an additional 
fact: the stud" of problems of kinship presents 
itself today in the same terms, and seems to 
suffer the same difficulties, as linguistics on the 
eve of the phonological revolution. There is a 
striking analogy between the older linguistics, 
which sought its principle of explanation above 
all in history, and certain efforts of Rivers: in 
both cases, an account of synchronic phenomena 
is to be rendered wholly — or almost wholly — by 
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diachronic study. Comparing phonology and 
the older linguistics, Troubetzkoy defines the 
former as a * 'structuralism and a systematic 
universalism’* which he opposes to the individu- 
alism and the “atomism'* of previous schools. 
And when he envisages diachronic study, it is in 
a profoundly modified perspective: “I'he 
evolution of the phonological system is, at 
each given moment, directed by the tendency 
toward an end, . . . This evolution has then a 
meaning, an internal logic, that the fiistorical 
phonologist is called upon to display** (1933, 
p. 245; Jakobson, 1931a; 1929, pp. 44 If.). The 
“individualistic,” “atomistic** interpietation, 
based solely on historical contingency that 
I'roubetzkoy and Jakobson critici e, is very 
much the same, in point of fact, as that generally 
applied to problems of kinship (Rueis, 1914, 
passim; 1924, cliap. IV). Each detail of termi- 
nology, each special rule of marriage, is connected 
w'ith a different custom, as its consequence or 
vestige: one falls into a debauch of discontinuity. 
No one asks how kinship systems, consiilered 
as synchronic wholes, could be the arbitrary 
result of the coming together of a number of 
heterogeneous institutions (most of them 
moreover hypothetical), and nevertheless func- 
tion with a certain regularity and effectiveness. 
(For a similar criticism, see Tax, 1937.) 

Nevertheless, a preliminary difficulty interferes 
W'ith the transfer of the phonological method to 
primitive sociology. The superficial analogy 
between phonological systcris and kinship 
systems is so great that it immediately starts on 
a false trail, "^rhis is to assimilate kinship terms 
to the phonemes of language from the point of 
view' of their formal treatment. jOne knows that 
to attain a law' of structure, the linguist analyzes 
phonemes into “differential elements,** which 
it is possible then to organize into one or more 
“pairs of oppositions’* (Jakobson, 1939). The 
sociologist could be tempted to dissociate the 
kinship terms of a given system by following a 
method of the same sort. In our kinship system, 
for example, the term father is characte Ved 
positively with regard to sex (-f male: — 
female), relative age ( I older: - younger), 
generation (-f ascending: -- descending); on 
the other hand, it has a null extension, and 
cannot express relationship by marriage. I’hus 
one will ask, for each system, wh it relations are 
expressed, and for each term of the «^ystem, how 
is it characterized —positively or negatively 


with regard to each of these relations: genera- 
tion, extension, sex, relative age, connection by 
marriage, etc. It is at this “microsociological” 
stage that one would hope to detect the most 
general laws of structure, just as the linguist 
discovers his at the infra-phonemic level of the 
distinctive features, or the physicist at the 
infra-molecular level, that is to say at the level 
of the atom. One could interpret in these terms 
the interesting effort of Davis and Warner 
(1937). 

But a threefold objection soon appears. A 
truly scientific analysis must he realistic, 
simplifying and explanatory. 'I'hus the differen- 
tial elements, which arc the end result of 
phonological analysis, possess an objective 
existence from a threefold point of view, 
psychological, physiological and even physical; 
they die less numerous than the phonemes 
formed by their combination; finally, they 
permit one to understand and reconstruct the 
system. Nothing of this sort would result from 
the preceding hypothesis. Such a treatment of 
kinship terms, as we have just imagined, only 
appears to he analytical; for in fact, the result 
IS more abstract than the starting point; instead 
of going toward the concrete one wilhdraw's 
from it, and the final system - if system there 
is - could he only conceptual. In the second 
place, the experience of Da\is and Warner 
proves that the system obtained by this process 
is infinitely more complicated and difficult to 
interpret than the data of experience. (Thus at 
th«* end of the analysis by these authors, the 
term “husband” is replaced by the formula: 

Note here two recent 
studies, using a much more refined logical 
machinery, w'hich have great interest both as to 
method and results: Lounsbury, 1956, and 
Goodenough, 1956.) Finally the hypothesis has 
no explanatory value; it does not make the 
nature of the system comprehensible; still less 
does it permit one to reconstruct its origin. 
What is the reason for this failure ? Too literal 
a fidelity to the method of the linguist has in 
reality betrayed its spirit. Kinship terms have 
not only a sociological existence; they arc also 
elements of discourse. In hurrying to transfer 
the linguist’s methods of analysis to them, one 
must not forget that inasmuch as they are part 
of vocabulary, they are subject to these methods, 
not in an analogical way, but directly. Now 
linguistics teaches precisely that phonological 
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analysis does not have a direct grasp on words, 
but only on words previously dissociated into 
phonemes. There are no necessary relations at 
the level of 7)Ocahulary. (As one can sec in chap. 
V [of Anthropolof>ie structurale], I would today 
use a more qualified formulation.) 'I'his is true 
of all the elements of the vocabulary — and 
includes kinship terms. It is true in linguistics 
and must then be true ipso facto for a sociology 
of language. An effort of the sort whose possibil- 
ity we arc now discussing would then consist of 
extending the phonological method, while 
forgetting its foundation. In an article already 
old, Kroeber (1909^ has prophetically foreseen 
this difficulty. And if at that time he inferred 
the impossibility of a structural analysis of 
kinship terms, it is because linguistics itself 
was then confined to a phonetic, psychological 
and historical analysis. 'Ifie social sciences must, 
indeed, sliare the limitations of linguistics; but 
they can also profit from its progress. 

(3ne must not forget the very profound 
diflerep^'» ’ een the <^'^blc of phonemes of a 
language and the table of kinship terms of a 
society. In the case of the first, there is no doubt 
as to the functi(/li: we all know what end a 
language serves* it serves communication. What 
the linguist a bu.g time ignored, on the otucr 
hand, and what phonology alone allowed him 
to discover, is the means thanks to which 
language attains this result. 'The function was 
evident; the system remained unknown. In this 
regard the sociologist finds himself in quite the 
opposite situation: that kinship terms constitute 
systems we have known clearly since Lewis II. 
Morgan ; on the other hand, we are still ignorant 
of the use for which they are intended. Mis- 
understanding of this initial situation reduces 
most structural analyses of kinship systems to 
pure tautologies. 'They show what is evident, 
and neglect what remains unknown. 

'This does not mean that we must give up the 
idea of introducing an order and of discovering 
a signifying function in kinship terminologies. 
But it is necessary at least to recognize the 
special problems which a sociology of vocu..»u- 
lary poses, and the ambiguous nature of the 
relationships wfiich unite its methods to those 
of linguistics. For this reason, it w<iuld be 
preferable to limit discussion to a case where 
the analogy presents itself in a simple fashion. 
Fortunately we have '.uis possibility. 

What one generally calls “kinship system** 


comprises, as a matter (xf fact, two very different 
orders of reality. There are first the terms, by 
which the different types of family relationships 
are expressed. But kinship is not expre.sscd 
only in a terminology: the individuals, or the 
classes of individuals who use the terms, fed 
themselves (or do not feel themselves, according 
to the case) bound to a well-defined mode of 
conduct with regard to one another: respect or 
familiarity, right or duty, affection or hostility. 
I'hus, beside what we propose to call the 
system of appellations (and which constitutes, 
properly speaking, a system of vwabulary), 
there is another system, equally psychological 
and social in nature, which we designate the 
system oj attitudes. Now if it is true (as has been 
shown above) that the study of systems of 
nppellatiojis is in a situation analogous but 
inverse to that of phonological systems, that 
situation is so to speak “turned right side up 
again,** when it is a tpjcstion of sy.stcms of 
attitudes. We divine the role played by these 
last, which is to assure tlie cohesion and 
equilibrium of the group, but we do not com- 
prehend the nature of the connections existing 
between diverse attitudes, and we do not per- 
ceive their necessity. (One must except the 
remarkable work of Warner [1930-1931], where 
the analysis of the system of altitudes, debatable 
as to depth, none the less augurs a new pliase in 
the study of problems of kinship.) In other 
words, just as in the case of language, wc know 
the hr'* ^'on, but it is the system w hich wc lack. 

Bctvvt. system of appellations and system of 
attitudes .Nc thus see a profound difference, and 
wc part on this point from A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, if, as one has sometimes reproached 
him, he truly believed that the second is only 
the expression, or the translation on the 
affective plane, of the first (1935, 1941). In 
recent )«_.irs, many examples have been given 
of groups where the table of kinship terms does 
not reflect exactly that of familial attitudes, and 
conversely (Ooler, 1937; Ilalpern, 1942). One 
would be r * .taken to believe that in ev^ery 
society the kinship system constitutes the 
principal metlium by which individual relation- 
ships arc regulated ; and even in those societies 
where this role has devolved upon it, it does 
not everywhere fill it to the same degree. 
Moreover, it is necessary to distinguish alw^ays 
betwx'cn two types of attitudes: first, the diffuse 
attitudes, uncrystallized and not institutional- 
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ized, which one can accept, on the psychological 
plane, as the reflection or the efflorescence of 
the terminology; and beside or in addition to 
the preceding, the attitudes which are stylized, 
obligatory, sanctioned by tabus or by privileges, 
and expressed through fixed ceremonial. Far 
from reflecting the terminology automatically, 
these attitudes often appear as secondary 
elaborations intended to resolve contradictions, 
and to surmount insufficiencies, inherent in the 
system of appellations. This synthetic character 
stands out in particularly striking fashion among 
the Wik Monkan of Australia; in this group, 
joking privileges arise to sanction a contradiction 
between the actual kinship relations uniting two 
men, prior to marriage, and the theoretical 
relation that would have to be suppc ed between 
them to account for their subsequent marriage 
with two women who do not have the corre- 
sponding relationship (Thomson, 1933). There 
is a contradiction between two possible systems 
of terminology, and the emphasis placed on the 
attitudes represents an effort to integrate, or to 
transcend, this contradiction among the terms. 
One will readily agree with Radcliffe- Brown’s 
affirmation of the existence of ’’real relations of 
interdependence between the terminology and 
the rest of the system'* (1941, p. 8); at least some 
of his critics have missed the mark in inferring, 
from the absence of a rigorous parallelism 
between attitudes and terminology, the mutual 
autonomy of the two orders. But this relation of 
interdependence is not a poitit-for-point corre; 
spondence. The system of attitudes constitutes 
rather a dynamic integration of the system of 
appellations. 

Even on the hypothesis — to which we adhere 
without reserve — of a functional relation 
between the two systems, one has the right, for 
methodological reasons, to treat the problems 
proper to each as separate problems. This is 
what we propose to do here for a problem 
rightly considered the point of departure 
for all theories of attitudes that of the maternal 
uncle. We will attempt to show how a formal 
transposition of the method followed b^ the 
phonologist throws a new light on this problem. 
If sociologists have given it particular attention, 
this is, as a matter of fact, only because the 
relationship between maternal uncle and 
nephew seemed the focus of an important 
elaboration in a very great many primitive 
societies. But it does not sufflee to establish 


this frequency; it is necessary to discover the 
reason for it. 

Let us lecall rapidly the principal stages in the 
development of this problem. During the 19th 
century and until Sydney Hartland (1917), the 
importance of the maternal uncle was readily 
interpreted as a survival of a matrilineal system. 
This remained purely hypothetical, and its 
possibility was particularly doubtful in the face 
of European examples. In another connection, 
the attempt by Rivers (1907) to explain the 
importance of the maternal uncle in southern 
India as a residue from a marriage between 
cross-cousins led to a particularly heartbreaking 
result: the author himself had to recognize that 
this interpretation could not account foi all the 
aspects of the problem, and he resigned 
himself to the hypothesis that several hetero- 
geneous and 0OW vanished customs (marriage 
of cousins being only one of them) would have 
to be invoked to understand the existence of a 
single institution. Atomism and mechanism 
triumphed (Rivers, 1907, p. 624). Indeed, it is 
only with an article of cardinal importance by 
Lowie on the matrilineal complex (1919) that 
what one would like to call the ’’modern phase” 
of the problem of the avunculate begins. Lowie 
shows that the correlation invoked, or postu- 
lated, between the predominance of the maternal 
uncle and a matrilineal system does not stand 
analysis; in fact, the avunculate is found 
associated with patrilineal systems as well 
as with matrilineal systems. The role of the 
maternal uncle cannot be explained as a conse- 
quence or a survival of a system of matriarchy; 
it IS only the particular application ”of a very 
general tendency to associate definite social 
relations with definite forms of kinship regard- 
less of maternal or paternal side.” This princi- 
ple, introduced for the first time by Lowie in 
1919, according to which there is a general 
tendency to qualify attitudes constitutes the 
only positive base of a theory of kinship systems. 
But at the same time, Lowie leh certain 
questions unanswered: what is properly called 
avunculate? Are not different customs and 
attitudes confounded under a single term ? And 
if it is true that there exists a tendency to qualify 
all attitudes, why are only certain attitudes 
found associated with the avuncular relation, 
and not, according to the groups considered, 
nny possible attitude ? 

We digress here to underline the striking 
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analogy between the development of our 
problem and certain stages of linguistic 
thought: the diversity of possible attitudes in 
the domain of interindividual relations is 
practically unlimited; it is the same for the 
diversity ‘.of sounds which the vocal apparatus 
can articulate and produce effectively in the 
first months of life. Each language, however, 
retains only a very small number of all these 
possible sounds, and linguistics poses itself two 
questions in this regard: why have certain 
sounds been selected ? What relations exist 
between one or several of the chosen sounds and 
all the others (Jakobson, 1942)? Our sketch of 
the history of the problem of the maternal uncle 
finds itself precisely at the same stage: the social 
group, like language, finds a very rich psycho- 
physiological material at its disposition; like 
language also, it retains only certstin elements of 
which some at least remain constant across the 
most diverse cultures, and which it combines 
in ever diversified structures. One then asks 
what IS the reason for the choice, and what are 
the laws w -..bination. 

C oncerning the particular problem of the 
avuncular relation,* it is advisable to turn to 
RadclifTc-llrown; his celebrated article on the 
maternal uncle i;i South Africa (1924) is the 
first attempt to get at and to analyze the 
modalities of what we might call the “general 
principle of the qualification of attitudes.” It 
will suffice to recall rapidly here the fundamen- 
tal theses of this study that is now’ classic. 

According to RadclifFc- Brown, the term 
“avunculate” comprises two antithetical sys 
terns of attitudes: in one case, the maternal 
uncle represents the familial authority; he is 
feared, obeyed and possesses rigb.ts over his 
nephew'; in the other, it is the nephew’ who 
exercises privileges of familiarity with regard 
to his uncle, and can treat him more or less as a 
victim. Secondly, there is a correlation between 
the attitude toward the maternal uncle and the 
attitude with regard to the father. In both cases, 
we find two systems of attitudes, but reversed ; 
in groups where the relation between faf^ '*r 
and son is familiar, that between maternal uncic 
and nephew is strict; and where the father 
appears as the austere repository of familial 
authority, it is the uncle who is treated w^ith 
license. The two groups of attitudes form, then, 
as the phonologist would say, two pairs of 
oppositions. Radclifife- Brown concluded by 


proposing an interpretation of the phenomenon: 
the line of descent determines, in the last 
analysis, the meaning of these oppositions. In 
the patrilineal system where the fathei, and the 
line of the father, represents the traditional 
authority, the maternal uncle is considered, 
sometimes even called, and generally treated as, 
a “male mother.” 'Fhe reverse situation occurs 
in a matrilineal system: there, the maternal 
uncle incarnates authority, and the relations of 
tenderness and familiarity are fixed on the 
father and on his line. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this contribution by Radcliffe-Brown. 
After the relentless critique of the evolutionist 
metaphysic so masterfully conducted by Low'ie, 
this is the effort of synthesis undertaken on a 
positive base. Tn say that this effort did not 
attain its goal at a single stroke certainly does 
not lessen the homage due the great English 
sociologist. Let us recognize then that Radcliffe- 
Browm’s article, it too, leaves open some very 
difficult questions: m the first place, the 
avunculate is not present in all matrilineal and 
patrilineal systems; and one finds it sometimes 
in systems which are neither the one nor the 
other, (Thus the Mundugornor of New Guinea, 
where the relation between maternal uncle and 
nephew is constantly familiar, while descent is 
alternatively patiilineal and matrilineal. See 
Mead, 1935, pp. 176-185.) In addition, the 
avuncular relation is not a relation in two, 
but in four terms: it assumes a brother, a sister, 
a broth ‘U-law, and a nephew. An interpreta- 
tion like lat of Radcliffe-Brown arbitrarily 
isolates ceitain elements of a global structure, 
one wh’ch must be treated as such. Some simple 
examples will show this double difficulty. 

The social organization of the natives of the 
Trobriand Islands, in Melanesia, is character- 
ized by matrilineal descent, free and familiar 
relations between father and son, and a marked 
antagonism between maternal uncle and neph- 
ew (Malinowski, 1929). On the other hand, the 
Circassians of the Caucasus, who arc patrilineal, 
place the hoscx.ity between father and son, 
while the maternal uncle helps his nephew, and 
gives him a present of a horse when he marries 
(Dubois de Monpereux, 1839, cited in 
Kovalcvski, 1893). So far, we are within the 
limits of Radcliffe-Brown’s schema. But let us 
consider the other familial relationships which 
arc implied: Malinowski showed that in the 
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Trobriand Islands, husband and wife live in an 
atmosphere of tender intimacy, and that their 
relations are reciprocal in character. On the 
other hand, the relations between brother and 
sister are dominated by an extremely rigorous 
tabu. What now is the situation in the Caucasus ? 
It is the relation between brother and sister 
that is the tender relation, to such a point that 
among the Pschav, an only girl “adopts” a 
“brother” who will play for her the role, 
customary for the brother, of chaste bed 
companion (Dubois de INIonpereux, 1839). But 
the situation between spouses is entirely 
different: a Circassian does not dare appear in 
public with his wife and visits her only in 
secret. According to Malinowski, there is no 
graver insult among the 'IVobria ders, than to 
tell a man that he resembles his sister; the 
Caucasus offers an equivalent of this prohibi- 
tion, forbidding asking a man about the health 
of his wife. 

When one considers societies of the “C'ircas- 
sian” or “'rrobriand” type, it docs not suffice to 
study the correlation of the attitudes: father tson, 
and uncle j sister's son. I’his correlation is only an 
aspect of a global system in which four types of 
relation are present and organically linked, 
namely: brother j sister y husband itvifpy father i son, 
maternal uncle j sister's son. 'rhe two groups 
which have served us as examples show the two 
applications of a law which can be formulated 
as follows: in the two groups, the relation 
between maternal uncle and nephew is, to, the 
relation between brother and sister, as the 
relation between father and son is to the relation 
between husband and wife. The result is that 
if one pair of relations is known, it will always 
be possible to deduce the otfier. ('Fhat is, if the 
relation between uncle and nephew, and 
between brother and sister, are both positive, 
the relation between father and son, and 
between husband and wife will both be 
negative; if the first pair are both negative, the 
second pair will both be positive; if one of 
the first pair is positive, the other negative, the 
relations in the second pair will be cor '*spond- 
ingly one positive, one negative, the uncle- 
nephew relation having the same value as 
that between father and son, the brother-sister 
relation the same as that between husband and 
wife. 

[See Figs, la and lb, and Levi-Strauss* 
comment below on the former, reproduced 


from his article. Fig. lb, devised by the editor, 
supplements the normal kinship chart mode of 
depiction used in Fig. la, in order to emphasize 
graphically the double orientation of each 
person, and the symmetry of the necessary 
relationships, in the structure discerned by 
Levi-Strauss. Usually, as in the Circassian, 
Trobriand, Tonga, and Siuai cases in Fig. la, 
each pair of relationships shown with parallel 
lines must share the same sign: if Wife: 
Husband is ^ , so must l^ncle: Nephew be, 
and so forth.] 
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Let us consider, for the moment, some other 
cases. Among the Tonga, in Polynesia, descent 
is patrilineal as among the Circassians. Relations 
between husband and wife seem public and 
harmonious; domestic quarrels are rare and, 
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although often superior in status to her husband, 
the wife “does not harbour the least thought of 
rebellion against him ... on all domestic 
matters, she yields willingly to his authority.** 
Likewise, the greatest freedom reigns between 
the materhal uncle and the nephew: the latter is 
fahUy above the law, with respect to his uncle 
with whom all familiarities arc permitted. To 
the freedom of these relationships arc opposed 
those between a father and his son. The former 
is tapUy the son is forbidden to touch his head 
or his hair, to brush against him when he eats, 
to sleep on his bed or on his pillow, to share his 
drink or his food, to play with objects which 
belong to him. I’he strongest of all lapUy how- 
ever, is that which prevails between brother and 
sister, w'ho must not even find themselves 
together UFider same roof (Gilford, 1929, pp. 
16-22). 

Although they are also patrilineal and patri- 
local, the natives of Lake Kutubu, in New 
(luinea, exemplify a structure which is the 
converse of the preceding: “I have never seen as 
intimate mu da&"c;ation bet »een hither and son,” 
writes F. E. Williams on this subject. Relations 
between husband »nd wife are marked by the 
very low* status accorded the feminine sex, 
“the sharp separnion between the masculine 
and feminine cenuTs of interest.*’ 'Lhe women, 
says Williams, “must work hard for their 
master . . . sometimes, they protest and receive 
a beating.” Against her husband, the wife 
profits from the protection of her brother, and 
it is with him that she seeks refuge. As m 
relations between the nephew' and the maternal 
uncle: “The term ‘respect’ best sums them 
up . . . with a tinge ot fear,” for the maternal 
uncle has the power (as among the Kipsigi of 
Africa) to curse his nephew and afflict him 
with serious illness (Williams, 1940-1941, 
1941-1942; 1941). 

I’his last structure, derived from a patrilineal 
society, is nevertheless of the same type as that 
of the Siuai of Bougainville, who have matri- 
lineal descent. Betw’ecn brother and sister, 
“amical relations and reciprocal generosity “ 
Between father and son. “nothing indicates - 
relation of hostility, of rigid authority or of 
fearful respect.” But the relations of the 
nephew with his maternal uncle fall “between 
rigid discipline and an interdependence will- 
ingly retognized.** Nevertheless, “informants 
say that all boys feel certain fear of their 


maternal uncle and that they obey him better 
than their father.” Concerning husband and 
wife, good feeling hardly seems the rule 
between them: “Few young spouses are faithful 
. . . the young husbands are always suspicious, 
inclined to jealous rages . . . marriage involves 
all sorts of difficult adjustments” (Oliver, 1955, 
passim). 

The same picture, but still more marked, is 
found among the Dobu, w'ho arc matrilineal 
and neighbors of the matrilineal Trobrianders 
also, but with a very different structure. Dobuan 
households are unstable, they practice adultery 
assiduously, and husband and wife live always 
in fear of perishing from the sorcery of the 
other. Actually, Fortune’s remark “that to 
allude to a w'ife’s powers of sorcery so as to be 
understood by her husband is a grave insult” 
seems a permutation of the 'Frobriand and 
Caucasian prohibitions cited above. 

In Dobu, the mother’s brother is considered 
the harshest of all parents. “He beats his 
nephew^s long after their parents have ceased to 
do so,” and it is forbidden to pronounce his 
name. Without doubt it is with the “navel,” the 
husband of the mother’s sister, that is to say a 
doublet of the father, that the tender relation 
exists, more tJian with the father himself. 
Nevertheless, the father is considered to be 
“less severe” than the uncle, and, contrary to 
the law of hereditary transmission, he seeks 
always to favor his son at the expense of his 
uterii.e nephew \ 

Finally, e tie between brother and sister is 
“the stroll;^ .t of all social ties” (Fortune, 1932, 
pp. 8, 10, 45, 62-64, etc.). 

What mist be concluded from these examples ? 
The correlatitin between forms of the avunculate 
and types of lineal descent does not exhaust the 
problem. Different forms of avunculate can 
coexist w ith the same type of descent, patrilineal 
or matrilineal. But we always find the same 
fundamental relation between the four pairs of 
oppositions which are necessary to the elabora- 
tion of the system. This will appear more 
clearly in diagi ..iis which illustrate our exam- 
ples, and where the -f sign represents the free 
and familiar relations, the — sign the relations 
marked by hostility, antagonism or reserve 
(Fig. la). This simplification is not entirely 
justified, but one can make use of it in a pro- 
visional fashion. We will go further into the 
indispensable distinctions. 
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The synchronic law of correlation, thus 
suggested, can be verified diachronically. If one 
summarizes the evolution of family relations in 
the Middle Ages, as it appears from Howard*s 
account, one obtains approximately the follow- 
ing plan: the power of the brother over the 
sister diminishes, that of the prospective 
husband increases. Simultaneously, the tic 
between father and son weakens, that between 
maternal uncle and nephew grows stronger 
(Howard, 1904). 

I'his evolution seems confirmed by the docu- 
ments assembled by L. Gautier, for, in the 
earliest texts (Raoul dc Cambrai, Geste des 
Loherains, etc.), the positive relation becomes 
established betw^een father an(* son, and it 
shifts only gradually toward the i laternal uncle 
and the nephew (Gautier, 1890; on the same 
subject, one can consult with profit CJummere, 
1901; Farnsworth; 1913). (The preceding 
paragraphs have been written in 1957, and 
substituted in the initial text, in response to the 
judicious observation by my colleague M. I .uc 
de Heusch, of the Free University of Brussels, 
that one of my examples was materially 
incoriect. Let this acknowledge my thanks to 
him.) 

We see then that the avuneulate, to be under- 
stood, must be treated as a relation interior to a 
system, and that it is the system itself which 
must be considered in its entirety, in order to 
perceive its structure. This structure rests .on 
four terms (brother, sister, ^athei, son), united 
among themselves by two pairs of correlative 
oppositions, and such that, in each of the two 
generations implied, there ^exists always a 
positive relation and a negative relation. What, 
now', is this structure and w'hat can be its 
ground ? The answer is the follow ing: this struc- 
ture is the simplest kinship structure which 
can be conceived and w'hich can exist. It is, 
properly speaking, the element of kinship. 

In support of this affirmation, one can put 
forward a logical argument: for a kinship 
structure to exist at all, there mu.st be , resent 
the three types of family relations always given 
in human society, that is to say: a relation of 
consanguinity, a relation of marriage, a relation 
of descent; in other words, a relation of sibling 
to sibling, a relation if spouse to spouse, a 
relation of parent to child. It i.s easy to under- 
stand that the structure considered here is that 


which permits satisfying this threefold require- 
ment in accord with the principle of the 
greatest economy. But the preceding considera- 
tions have an abstract character, and a more 
direct proof can be invoked for our demonstra- 
tion. 

The primitive and irreducible character of the 
element of kinship such as we have defined it 
results, as a matter of fact, in a very direct way 
from the universal existence of the incest tabu, 
'rhis is equivalent to saying that, in human 
society, a man can obtain a wife only from 
another man, who gives to him a daughter or 
sister. There is then no need to explain how the 
maternal uncle makes his appearance in the 
structure of kinship: he does not appear, he is 
immediately given, he is the condition of it. 
The error of traditional sociology, as of tradi- 
tional linguistics, is to have considered terms, 
ana not the relations between terms. 

Before pushing further, let us quickly dispose 
ot some objections which might come to mind. 
In the first place, if the relation of “brothers- 
in-law” forms the inevitable axis around w^hich 
the structure of kinship is constructed, wdiy 
bring the child produced by the marriage into 
theelemcntary structure ? It must be understood 
that the infant represents perhaps just as well 
the born or unborn child. But, that said, the 
child is indispensable to testify to the dynamic 
and teleological character of the initial step 
which founded kinship on, and across, marriage. 
Kinship is not a static phenomenon; it exists 
only to perpetuate itself. We do not think here 
of the desire to perpetuate the race, but of the 
fact that, in most kinship systems, the initial 
disequilibrium which it produces, in a given 
generation, between those who give a woman 
and those who receive her, can stabilize itself 
only by counter-prestations taking place in 
later generations. Even the most elementary 
kinship structure exists simultaneously in the 
synchronic and diachronic orders. 

Secondly, could one not conceive a symmet- 
rical structure, of equal simplicity, but where 
the sexes were reversed, that is to say a structure 
implicating a sister, a brother, the wife of this 
last, and the daughter born of their union ? 
Without doubt; but this theoretical possibility 
can be immediately eliminated on an experi- 
mental basis: in human society, it is men who 
exchange women, not the contrary. It’ remains 
to be discovered if certain cultures have not 
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tended to realize a sort of fictitious image of 
this symmetrical structure. The case can only 
be rare. 

We now reach a more serious objection. It 
could be that we have succeeded only in 
turning die problem inside out. Traditional 
sociology devoted itself to explaining the origin 
of the avunculate, and we have extricated 
ourselves from that quest by treating the brother 
of the mother, not as an extrinsic element, but 
as an immediately given fact of the simplest 
family structure. Why, then, do we not en- 
counter the avunculate in every time and place } 
For if the avunculate has a very widespread 
distribution, it is nevertheless not universal. It 
would be vain to have avoided explaining the 
cases where it occurs only to run afoul of the 
cases where it does not. 

Let us first observe that the kinship system 
does not possess the same importance in all 
cultures. To certain ones it supplies the active 
principle w'hich rules all social relations, or the 
greater part of them. In (»ther groups, as in our 
society, acmi. is a' .»cnt or very dimin- 
ished; in still others, such as the societies of the 
Plains Indians, it is«only partially fulfilled. The 
kinship system is a language; it is not a imivcnsal 
language, and otK^^r means of cxpics.sion and 
action can be prelv^ired to it. From the point oi 
view' of the sociologist, this comes to saying 
that, given a particular culture, a preliminary 
question always poses itself: is the system 
systematic? Such a question, at first glance 
absurd, would be so actually only with rega’-d 
to language; for language is the system of 
signification par excellence; it cannot not 
signify, and all its existence is in signification. 
On the other hand, the question must be 
examined, with increasing rigor, in proportion 
as one moves away from language to consider 
other systems, which also lay claim to significa- 
tion, but for which the function of signification 
remains partial, fragmentary, or sub|cctive: 
social organization, art, etc. 

Besides, we have interpreted the avunculate 
as a characteristic trait of the elements *'v 
structure. This elementary structure, resultii.js, 
from defined relations among four terms, is 
in our view the veritable atom of kinship (It 
is doubtless superfluous to emphasize that the 
sort of atomism we have criticized in Rivers is 
that of dlassical philosophy and not the struc- 
tural conception of the * -om which is found in 


modern physics.) There is nothing which can 
be conceived of or understood short of the 
basic demands of its structure, and, on the 
other hand, it is the sole material for the 
construction of more complex systems. For 
there are more complex systems; either, to 
speak more exactly, the whole kinship system is 
elaborated by repeating this elementary struc- 
ture, or it develops by integrating new elements. 
It is necessary, then, to consider two hypoth- 
eses: that where the kinship system being 
considered proceeds by simple juxtaposition 
of elementary structures, and where, conse- 
quently, the avuncular relation remains con- 
stantly apparent; and that where the system’s 
unity of construction is already of a more 
complex order. In this last case, the avuncular 
relation, while still present, could be submerged 
within a more highly differentiated context. 
For example, one can conceive a system taking 
the elementary structure for its point of 
departure, but adding to it, on the side of the 
maternal uncle, his wife, and on the side of the 
father, first his sister, then her husband. One 
could easily demonstrate that such a develop- 
ment w'ould bring with it, in the succeeding 
generation, a parallel twofold division: the child 
must then be differentiated into son and 
daughter, each united by a symmetrical and 
inverse relation to the terms occupying the 
other peripheral positions in the structure 
(the preponderant position of the father’s 
sister in Polynesia, South-African nhlampsa, 
and inh» ... ice of the mother’s brother’s w^ife). 
In a structi of this type, the avuncular relation 
continues to be manifest; but already it is 
no long* predominant. It can become effaced, 
or confused with others, in structures of still 
greater complexity. But precisely because it is 
dependent upon the elementary structure, the 
avuncular relation reappears clearly, even tends 
to stand out, each time the system being 
considered enters a critical period: whether 
because it is undergoing rapid transformation 
(North Pacific Coast); whether because it finds 
itself at the poii A contact and conflict between 
profoundly different cultures (Fiji, South 
India); or whether because it is undergoing a 
fatal crisis (European Middle Ages). 

It is necessary, finally, to add that the symbols, 
positive and negative, which we have used in 
the preceding diagram (Fig. la) represent an 
extreme simplification, acceptable only as a 
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stage in demonstration. In reality the system of 
elementary attitudes comprises at least four 
terms: an attitude of affection, of tenderness 
and spontaneity; an attitude resulting from the 
reciprocal exchange of prestations and counter- 
prestations; and, in most bilateral relations, two 
unilateral relations, one corresponding to the 
attitude of creditor, the other to that of debtor. 
In other words: mutuality (—); reciprocity (+); 
right ( + ); obligation (- ); these four funda- 
mental attitudes can be represented in their 
reciprocal relations in the following fashion: 


I 

t 

Ft/>. 2 

In many systems, the relation between two 
individuals often expresses itself, not by a 
single attitude, but by several which form, so 
to speak, a bundle (thus, in the Trobnand 
Islands, bctw'een husband and wife one finds 
mutuality plus receiprocity). This is an addi- 
tional reason why the fundamental structure 
can be difficult to lay bare. 

We have tried to show all that the preceding 
analysis owes to the contemporary masters of 
primitive sociology. It is nevt rthcless necessary 
to underline that, on the most fundamental 
point, it has moved far from their teaching. Let 
us cite, for example, Radcliffc-Brown. 

The unit of structure from whilh a kinship ib built 
up IS the group which 1 call an “elementary famiK,” 
consisting of a man and his wife and their child or 
children. . . . The existence of the elementary family 
creates three special kinds of social relationship, that 
between parent and child, that between children ot 
the same parents (siblings), and that between husband 
and wife as parents of the same child ur children . 
llie three relationships that exist within the ele- 
mentary family constitute what I call the ti st order 
Relationships of the second order are those which 
depend on the connection of two elementary families 
through a common member, and are such as father's 
father, mother's brother, wife's sister, and so on In 
the third order are such as father's brothei ’ son and 
mother's brother's wife I'hus we can trace, if we 
have genealogical information, elationships of the 
fourth, fifth or «*** order (1941, p. 2). 


The idea expressed in this passage, according 
to which the biological family constitutes the 
point of departure from which every society 
elaborates its kinship system, is certainly not 
confined to the English master; there are not 
many points on w^hich one would find today a 
greater unanimity. In our opinion, there is 
none more dangerous. 

rndoubtedly the biological family is present, 
and is continued, in human society. But what 
gives kinship its character of social fact is not 
what it must retain from nature; it is the 
essential step by which it is separated from 
nature. A kinship system does not consist of 
objective tics of descent or of given degrees ol 
consanguinity among individuals; it exists only 
in the consciousness of men, it is an arbitrary 
system of representations, not the spontaneous 
development of a situation of fact. This 
ceitainly docs not mean that the situation ot 
fact is automatically contradicted, or even 
simply ignored. Radcliffe-Brown has shown, in 
studies which today are classics, that even 
systems ot the most rigid and artificial appear- 
ance, such as the Australian systems of marriage 
classes, take careful account of biological 
relationship. But an observation as unquestion- 
able as his leaves intact the fact, decisive in oui 
eyes, that in human society, kinship is allowed 
to establish and perpetuate itself only by, and 
across, modalities determined by marriage. In 
other words, the relations treated as "relations 
of the first order” by Radcliffe-Brown arc 
functions of, and dependent on, those he 
considers secondary and derived. The primor- 
dial nature of human kinship is to require, as its 
condition of existence, the connection of what 
Radclift’e-Browm calls "elementary families.” 
"I’hus, what is truly "elementary” is not 
families, which are isolated terms, but the 
relation between these terms. No other inter- 
pretation can account for the universality of the 
incest tabu, of which the avuncular relation in 
its most general aspect, is only a corollary, 
sometimes manifest and sometimes concealed. 

Because they are systems of symbols, systems 
of kinship offer the anthropologist a privileged 
terrain on which his efforts can almost (and we 
insist on this: almost) overtake those of the 
most developed of the social sciences, i.c., 
linguistics. But the condition of this meeting, 
from which one can hope for a better knowledge 
of mankind, is never to lose sight of the fact 
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that in sociological as in linguistic study, vvc arc 
in the midst of symbolism. Now, if it is justified, 
and in a sense inevitable, to have recourse to 
a naturalistic interpretation in order to under- 
stand the emergence of symbolic thought, once 
this is giten, the nature of explanation must 
change as radically as the newly appeared 
phenomenon differs from those which preceded 


• 

and prepared for it. From this moment, any 
concession to naturalism would run the risk of 
compromising the immense progress already 
accomplished in the linguistic domain, progress 
which begins to take form also in family social 
structure, and of throwing this last away for an 
empiricism with neither inspiration nor fecun- 
dity. 
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5 Towards a Theory of the Structure of 
Human Behavior 

Kenneth l. pike 


For many years my esteemed friend Dr. 
Manuel Gamio has been attem tinp to study 
man through the simultaneous application of 
the techniques of numerous disciplines. This 
approach to the study of man within the context 
of the entire range of activities in which he 
participates is an emphasis which is essential 
if one w'ishes to understand man in order to 
be of service to him, as Dr, Gamio has devoted 
many years of his life in the service of the 
indigenous races of Mexico, It is with great 
pleasure, therefore, that I write this brief 
contribution to a volume honoring Dr. Gamio. 
The thesis which for the past seven years I 
have been exploring is the following: that every 
purposeful activity of man is structured, and 
that certain basic characteristics arc common 
to every such activity, so that it should be 
possible to develop a theory and a technicfuc 
which would pass without jar from the study of 
the structure of one kind of activity of man to 
that of any other kind. Ideally, this would result 
in one basic theory of structure, one basic set of 
terms, and one basic methodology which could 
be applied to the analysis of language, the 
analysis of ritual behavior, the analysis of 
sports, the analysis of occupational activity, or 
even to the processes of thought itself. In 1954 
I published the first part of a detailed develop- 
ment of this thesis in a work entitled Language, 
in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure 
of Human Behavior (Pike, 1954). In this present 
article I shall highlight a few of the general 
principles underlying the detailed presentation 
given in that volume. 

WAVES VERSUS PARTICLES 

In order to apply to the analysis of all human 
behavior a theory must on the one hand take 


account of the apparent irreconcilability be- 
tween the fact that a behavior event is often a 
physical continuum with no gaps in which the 
movement is stopped, but on the other hand 
nui«»^ take account of the fact that human beings 
react to their own behavior and to that of other 
individuals as if it were segmented into discrete 
chunks. 

In order to treat this contrast in the present 
theory, we may first state that tor every 
purposive unit of human behavior thcie is an 
underlying physical base which constitutes this 
continuum —as in the phrase “I know John” 
there is no pause between any of the sounds, or 
as the motions of a conductor’s baton may 
constitute for some time a continuous motion 
without pause. 

Next, w'c note that this continuum is not a 
steady nonfluctuating one, but that there are 
in it some “waves” of activity. These activity 
waves arc weaves of physical motion; there is a 
flow' and ebb of activity, ups and downs of 
movement, steady states and change states of 
motion. Within these weaves of motion one can 
detect nuclei (the steady state or the peak of a 
motion) and troughs of movement (which arc 
the “change points” or transition areas where 
one activity is changed to another, or the rela- 
tively relaxed points within the continuum of 
activity). Thus, as the conductor moves his 
baton the beat movement constitutes the peak 
of such a wave, and the trough is constituted 
of the transition movement between beats. 
Similarly, a syllable is the peak of a movement, 
and the break between syllables is a trough 
between two such waves of movement. 

There may be small waves superimposed upon 
larger waves of movement, furthermore, as 
ripples may be superimposed upon a large 
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wave of water; a consonant or a vowel is a small 
wave of movement superimposed upon the 
larger wave of the syllable, or movements of 
the eyes may be ripples upon the larger wave of 
the movement of the head as it adjusts to see 
some object, and so on. 

In addition ^o this basic point of view, however, 
the theory indicates that when people react to 
human behavior in their own culture they 
react to it as if it w'ere a se(|uence of separate 
particles of activity; the actor in such activity 
and the native pcrcciver of this activity both 
tend to ignore or to be unaware of the transition 
states between the waves of activity. For this 
reason, a purely physical analysis of human 
behavior may analyse it as comprised of waves, 
but a cultural analysis of human behavior must 
treat it as comprised of particles discrete 
behavioral entities. Our theory combines these 
two by retaining a physical base as postulated 
for every human event, and, in addition, a 
discrete structuring of that event in terms of 
smaller unitary events. The label which vnc 
shall apply to such particle of acti\ity is 
“cmc*^ or “emic unit” (deriving the terms from 
the latter part of the word “phoneme” or the 
phrase “phonemic unit”). Fines occui not only 
in speech but in nonverbal activity of all kinds 
so that as one basic assumption of our tlieory, 
designed to be applicable to all kinds of human 
behavior, wc accept the principle of the simul- 
taneous presence of movement waves and of 
experiential particles in the plivsical and culMral 
data. 

STRU( 'Tl U<t: IS RF.L. 1 TK ) V 
TO \ATIl’K RlwU'TIOV TO IT 

In the discussion of particles ul aclivii) as 
experienced by the participants in that activitv, 
we were acting upon a liirlhcr assumption whicli 
we now wish to make more explicit: the cmic 
analysis of the cmic units of liuinan behavior 
must analyse that behavi )r in reference to the 
manner in which native participants in that 
behavior react to their own behavior and to the 
behavior of their colleagues. This princi^ 
implies that no adequate analy'sis of the struc- 
turing of human behavior can be made upon a 
physical basis only, since the physical basis can 
deal only with continua of various kinds w ithout 
reforcncf to the fact that natives (in rnaiiv 
instances at least) react U) that behavior as it it 
were comprised of discrete particles. 


In addition, this point of view — that structure 
must be analysed in relation to native reaction 
to behavior —must be extended until purpose is 
included within the matrix within the data 
which is used to arrive at conclusions as to the 
nature of that structure, and must be included 
as one of the relevant structural components in 
many of the definitions of the basic units of the 
structure. Purpose, within this theory, may be 
rephrased as implying “elicitation of response” 
and response may he rephrased as implying 
“reactions to elicitation of response.” In 
reference to language, for example, Professor 
C'harles ('. Fries has insisted “the question itself 
is part of the frame in which the answer as an 
utterance operates” (h'ries, 1952, pp. 165-169). 

In other words, the analysis of the response to 
a question cannot usefully be treated without 
reference to the fact that it is correlated with the 
prior occurrence of the question which elicits 
that response, whether the response be verbal 
or nonverbal. Similarly, in a football game, the 
feinting ot a player, as a device to deceive the 
opposite side, is an elicitation of a response, 
which will put his opponents in a disadvanta- 
geous position; the feint elicits a deliberate 
reaction. 

rile studying of response is important, 
furtheirnore, because only within a framework 
of the elicitation of response and of the response 
itself can one determine the points in the 
physical continuum at which there are cmic 
hreak.s. That is, only within such a framework 
can oiH ut- rminc what arc the discrete particles 
Irom the \ .nt of view of the partipants them- 
selves. 'I’hc technique used is one of substitution 
frames, in which, within a large sequence of 
activitv , one item can lie vvitlulrawn and another 
put in its place, in such a fasliion that the 
response elicited differs for the two instances. 
'Thus, the sentence “Shut the door” and the 
sentence “Shut the drawer” elicit different 
responses, and at the same time indicate that 
there is a break in tlie sequence before the words 
“door” and “dr. wer” which can be assumed to 
be an eniic transition between emic units. 

In order to cover all of behavior, it is conven- 
ient- at the early stages of analysis, at least — to 
equate purpose and meaning. Within the 
analysis of vobal material one will usually 
speak of the meaning of an cmic unit, whereas 
in the anal\sis of nonverbal activity one will 
usually speak of the purpose of that event. 
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Purpose and meaning are here treated alike to 
the extent that both of them have reference to 
the elicitation by a participant of a reaction from 
another participant, or the predictable reaction 
of the second participant to his interpretation 
of the purposes of the first participant. 

PREDICTABILITY OF DIFFICULTIES 
IN ACCULTURATION 

Every person is chemically structured. He has 
grown up in an environment where the res- 
ponses elicited from him by his colleagues have 
developed in him a set of responses to certain 
continua as if those continua were divided in a 
certain discrete way, and as if those discrete 
responses were related to a total system of such 
responses. This is an essenti. part of the 
structure of human behavior. If this were not a 
part of the structure of human behavior, no 
person would he able to elicit a reaction from 
another person, since the second person would 
be unable to understand the signals of the first; 
the first would not be able to elicit responses, 
and the second would not be able to give 
adequate responses. 

As a result of this structuring, a community 
has developed useful and appropriate cultural 
norms of reaction of many different types, when 
within the limits of appropriate alternatives. 
When an individual in one community attempts 
to respond to an individual of a different 
community, however, a great deal of confusion 
may result; the activity which in the first com- 
munity would elicit one response might in the 
second community elicit a very different res- 
ponse. This is most easily seen in such situations 
as that which I have encountered, for example, 
when waving good-bye in an American fashion 
to a Spanish-speaking friend— the friend has 
thought I was calling him over for an interview, 
since the calling gesture of the Spanish speaker 
from Latin America, and the gesture for 
waving good-bye in my owm culture are 
sufficiently alike in their physical characteristics 
to be interpreted by a member of the other 
culture as constituting the quite different unit 
from his own culture. 

The detailed clashing of two emic systems, 
however, may be much more subtle. In English, 
for example, the vowels of the word “mate** 
and “met** may occur in the same context 
(between the sounds “n ’’ and “t**), such that 
the words which they in part constitute are 


distinct from the point of view (i.c., the 
response) of the English hearer, and for this 
reason the two vowels likewise come to con- 
stitute in English two discrete emic entities. 
Two Spanish vowels which are somewhat like 
the two English vowels of “mate** and “met** 
may be found in the Spanish words “pclo** 
(“hair**) and “perro** (“dog**). In Spanish, 
however, the response elicitation of the two 
vowels is quite different from the response 
elicited by the somewhat similar English 
vow'cls, since the two vowels of Spanish are not 
contrastive but constitute just one emic unit in 
that language (i.e., just one Spanish phoneme). 
In such a situation, one can predict with a very 
high degree of probability that the person 
coming from a system containing a pair of 
cmically undifferentiated vowels to a language 
containing a physically similar pair of cmically 
dilLientiated vowels will have a great deal 
of difficulty in responding to this emic constrast, 
precisely because he has trained himself by 
millions of practice sessions to ignore the 
distinction. (That is, by conversations over a 
long period of time, each of which constitutes a 
practice session in responding to the elicitation). 
The Spanish speaker could be expected to have 
difficulty, therefore, in learning to discriminate 
the words “mate** and “met.** Some years ago, 
in one country in Latin America, for example, I 
was lecturing on English pronunciation to over 
one hundred teachers of high-school Knglisli 
and it was difficult to find a single one of them 
w'ho did not have great difficulty in discriminat- 
ing these sounds (and, along with these, “mit** 
and “mat”), even though some of these teachers 
spoke English fluently. 

It is only through an emic analysis of the 
sounds or of the activities of a community that 
one can predict the difficulties which members 
of that community will have in passing to 
another community to learn its response 
patterns. But it is on the basis of such considera- 
tions that the best techniques for the teaching 
of foreign languages have recently been 
developed, especially under the leadership of 
Professor Fries of Michigan. He insists that 
textbooks must be prepared separately for 
every uni-directional language situation —that 
is, not only for every pair of languages, but 
for every pair of languages in reference to 
the direction in which the learning is to 
take place, so that a textbook for teaching 
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English to Spanish speakers might be quite 
inadequate if it were translated and used as a 
textbook to teach Spanish to English speakers, 
since the emic problems met may not be 
reciprocal. Certain elements may rather require 
much greater practice in the one direction than 
in the other, just as a Spanish speaker must be 
provided a great deal of practice material to 
learn to differentiate “mate” and “met,” 
whereas the English speaker does not need 
practice to keep from making erroneous res- 
ponses of a severe nature in pronouncing the 
corresponding vowels of “pelo” and “perro.” 

It is hoped that in the future similar predic- 
tions of emic clash .and consequent problems 
of acculturation can be made not only in respect 
to language learning but also in respect to 
acculturation in the field of etiquette, or of 
ritual, or of law, commerce, and so on. A great 
deal or such prediction may already have been 
made by anthropologists, but if this theory 
could be developed in sufficient detail, such 
prediction might be established in a more 
systematic T and wuh a higher degree 

of reliability. 

SPO'TANIJ (^LASS 

One of the basic principles which v\as devel- 
oped for our the ) y, and which has made It 
possible to go much further than has picvioiisly 
been considered possible by some persons, is 
the setting up of the con elation between “spot” 
and “class” as an integrated unit. By “spot” we 
mean the place at which substitution can occur, 
)ust as above wc used the phrases “Shut tlie 
door” and “Shut the drawer” to show the 
substitution of the one word for the other. By 
this theory, all behavior is considered to 
contain significant spots at whicli behavior 
occurrences may be found. each spot a 
series of alternatives is possible, so that if no 
sucli series of alternatives is to be found in any 
particular place within a continuum of behavior, 
it is assumed that no enuc spot is covered by 
that particular area. 

The spot may be one in which large emic units 
occur, or one in which small emic units occu 
Smaller spots may in turn occur in sequence 
in a larger sp^t, in a hierarchical progression 
similar to the manner in which ripples can o( cur 
on waves within one of the physical continua. In 
a football game, for example, there are spots for 
the occurrence of plays nd at the spot for any 


one play there are a variety of possibilities, such 
as passing, kicking, or tunning; w'here alter- 
natives for such plays exist, an emic spot is 
present. A certain sequence of spots makes up, 
as a whole, the larger spot for a series of 
“downs”; several such series of downs, under 
certain conditions, fill a larger spot, during 
which one side has control of the ball, etc. 

'l"he particular list of items which are appro- 
priate to a spot constitutes, by virtue of its 
occurrence in that spot, an emic class of items 
w^hich is pertinent to the language and licit a 
mere arbitrary aggregation of tlie analyst. It is 
this appropriateness for occurrence in such a 
spot which constitutes one of the criteria for an 
emic class of items— although the actual deline- 
ation of such a class has to take account of 
numerous other criteria which are not relevant 
to the discussion here. 

7'he spot-class combination, moreover, con- 
stitutes a correlation which, as such, may be 
considticd an emic unit of a type related to but 
dificrent from a particular emic event by itself. 
It is the development of this concept which 
constitutes one of the most useful parts of the 
theoiy and one of the gieatest departures from 
traditional analysis. I am acquainted with no 
other major attempt to show how verbal and 
nonverbal culture could be integrated into a 
single theory. Probably the reason for this lack 
is the fact that persons w^ho have w^ished to 
accomplish this goal have in general started from 
the point of view' of attempting to find the 
cultural < •’•relates of the phoneme and mor- 
pheme, V -h form a very difficult startjng 
point for ach integration. Beginning with 
the spot-class unit, however, this transfer of 
technique b^'gins* in a much more simple 
fashion, and in a way which can be appreciated 
with much less difficulty by persons outside of 
the linguistic field. 

The very great advantage of the spot-class 
start is that, with it, one is able to by-pass the 
necessity for a minimum unit in the early stages 
of the analysis. At any point within behavior, 
whether the bch /ior event under consideration 
be large or small, the analyst can start looking 
tor substitutable items which elicit, in con- 
junction with the matrix in which they are 
imbedt’ed, differential responses from members 
of the community. Whenever such a situation is 
found, the investigator can begin his analysis 
with spot-class units— with a charting of the 
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spots as they occur in sequence, and with a 
searching for the limits to the membership of 
the classes which occur in their respective spots. 
When he has done this with his starting matrix, 
or with a number of such matrices, he can 
choose either to advance up the hierarchy to 
larger units, or to turn his attention to smaller 
spot>class units within the unit which he has 
already discussed. He is, tlierefore, by this 
technique not stymied with the necessity tor 
beginning at some kind of an assumed minimum 
such as the cultural equivalent of the phoneme 
or morpheme. 

Another reason wdiy the spot-class approach is 
helpful is that whereas in linguistics the 
threshold is quite stable (so that the nhninuim 
segmental units of sounds — the \ lonemes - arc 
the minimum segments within almost any 
consideration of linguistics), the minimum ol 
nonverbal culture which is useful to treat 
emically (as the natives react to it) changes with 
the purpose or attention of the actor, II the actor 
is an ordinary participant in a football game, 
for example, we may assume that his attention 
is usually focused on the plays or on the 
principal segments of the indi\ idual plays, and 
rarely would be consciously focused on units 
much smaller than that. When a football coach 
is teaching the players the rudiments of the 
game, however, this awareness threshold ma\ 
be very sharply low'cred, to such items as foot 
placement, and minor body movements in the 
processes of blocking, tackling, or passing. 
Within the current theory, tin’s difference of 
participant type is seen to be an essential part of 
the formula of any activity, and an ignoring of 
this difference leads to chaos in the analysis. 
Since, however, this change of participant 
activity changes the threshold of attention of the 
participants, the minimum emic units of that 
activity may themselves change. In spite of these 
changes, however, the spot-class technique pro- 
ceeds without jar either upwards or downwards 
in the hicrachy until it comes to some threshold 
which seems to be relevant to that particular 
kind of activity with reference to the pa’ticular 
kind of participant attention being given to it. 

HIERARCHICAL STRUCTURE, 

FOCUS, AM) THRESHOLD 

We now make more specific reference to a 
number of items trcac.d indirectly in the 
preceding sections: language and all kinds of 


behavior are constituted of a hierarchical struc- 
ture. Small units may make up large units, and 
large units make up still larger units. Small spots 
of an emic type occur within larger emic spots, 
and thc.se larger ones occur in still larger ones, 
llnits occur within units in the hierarchical 
structure. In addition, a theory which is to take 
account of behavior other than speech must 
certainly include within it a difference of 
participant focus, the changing attention given 
i>y a participant to his own activity or to the 
activity of other participants. 'I'his change of 
focus is relevant to the person’s activity, since 
his responses vary enormously in reference to 
his change of focus. In the football game, for 
example, the attention of the fans in the stands 
may be directed to things widely different from 
those to which attention is directed by tlie 
coach. It would be folly to assume, therefore, 
tha. the emic structuring of the activity of a 
novice watching the game from the stands is 
structurally tlic same as the activity of the 
football coach as he watches the game analyti- 
cally. 'rhe activity of the two must be treated 
differently, as their focus is different. One’s 
attention, furtlierniore, iiwy be focused to 
include larger units or smaller iiruts of the 
hierarchy, and the threshold of attention, as we 
indicated previously, can change. Some kind of 
threshold enters the description of any cmic 
event, and ultimately provides the limits such 
that minimum cmic units of a hierarchy of a 
.system may be postulated. 

THE BEHAVIOREME AS A 
HIUH-LAYKRED UM] 

It is convenient to have a label for a unit of 
behavior upon which the participants arc at the 
moment putting conscious attention, or which 
they arc performing with deliberate conscious 
awareness of some real or assumed purpose. 
Such a unit wc shall call a “behaviorernc.” 
(Another possible term for this unit is “behavior 
cycle,” a phrase used by S. F. Nadel [1951].) 
A list of some typical manifested behavioremes 
might include a football game, the reciting 
of a poem, or— with a lower threshold- a 
response to a question. 

INTEGRATIOISI THROUGH JOINT VERBAL 
AND NONVERBAL CLASSES 

Behavioremes may be constituted feithcr of 
nonverbal events, or of verbal events, or of 
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composite nonverbal-verbal events. It is this 
last type which should now be seen to have 
considerable significance. An event comprised 
of both verbal and nonverbal activities could 
not be analysed by the linguist alone — since his 
techniques ‘‘do not allow him to analyse the 
nonverbal ac'ivity. Likewise, it could not be 
analysed by the nonlinguistic anthropologist 
alone, since his techniques do not include the 
analysis of the details of a sentence. Wc insist, 
moreover, that it could not be analysed by the 
combination of a linguist and a nonlinguistic 
anthropogist, since the current techniques of 
neither of them are integrated with the tech- 
niques of the other, and any joint analysis by the 
two of them would merely be an aggregate of 
conclusions, rather than an integrated synthesis 
of the materials within a single desciiption in 
which the synthesis would proceed on the basis 
of a single theory, with a single set of terms, and 
a single kind of approach. 

Consider, for example, a party game in which 
people sing tlie stanza of a song; on the repeti- 
tion of 1 ....w stanza, ' ne word is deleted 
and a gesture is put in its place. For example, 
from the phrase “Uoder the spreading chestnut 
tree” the word “spreading” may be deleted, 
and a gesture th . arms outspread -may be 
substituted for it. During the third singing Oi 
that stanza, a further word is replaced by an- 
other gesture: for the word “tree” a gesture 
with the arms upright may be substituted, l^his 
kind of replacement can continue, until practi- 
cally all the words in the stanza are replaced by 
gestures. 

What do wc deduce from this incident ? 
First, that it is certainly a single emic unit of 
activity - it is so considered by the participants, 
who call It a single game, not a composite of 
several games. 'Fhey also identify it as a single 
unit by such statements as “Well, that was a 
good game, but we want another one now,” 
and so on, in which the phrase “another one” 
indicates their treatment of the party game as a 
single unit. 'J’he integration of the verbal and 
nonverbal activity is here so complex however, 
that an attempt to describe it by the mei.. 
summation of an atomistic linguistic approach 
and an atomistic nonlingustic anthropological 
approach would utterly fail to reveal the 
structure of that unit. There is no escape, in 
describing this unit, from setting up spot-classes 
in which the emic classt are comprised of both 


verbal and nonverbal materials. It is precisely 
this substitutability of nonverbal materials 
for verbal materials— in the same class with 
them, occurring in the same spot, as structurally 
integrated in the identical fashion -which 
allows this party game to proceed as a func- 
tioning unit. Only a unified theory of the 
structure of human behavior, such as we have 
been attempting to develop, can possibly 
describe such a unitary instance as this and do 
it justice. Yet such a party game, though 
‘Striking in this regard, is not necessarily 
different from a wedding in which the verbal “1 
will” may be integrated to other official parts of 
the service, such as the signing of his name by 
the officiating clergyman or other person. A 
unified theory of the structure of human 
behavior must allow for the integration not 
just the summation— of verbal and nonverbal 
events. 

SIMULTANEOUS MODAL STRUCTURlNd 
OF AN EVENT 

The previous elements of the theory have lent 
themselves to discussion one at a time, with 
only a certain amount of overlap from one to 
another. We now come to a phase which is much 
more difficult to handle, inasmuch as it deals 
with that part of the theory which asserts that 
any emic event is simultaneously structured in 
three ways, i.e., in three “modes.” (i.e., in 
“three dimensions.” The use of the term 
“dimf'nsion” is suggestive of the general idea. 
It is ling, however, in that it seems to 

ignore tht ^ysical component which is present 
in every mode.) I'he attempt to describe the 
manner in which each of these distinct com- 
ponents can be "demonstrated in terms of 
differential native reaction is a very elaborate 
procedure w^hich we cannot indicate in detail 
hert. We will, however, hint at the direction 
in which !• goes, and refer the reader to the 
larger volume for illustrative detail. 

The manifestation mode is the hierarchical, 
segmental structuring of the physical material 
which is presc ■ in every human behavioral 
f'vent. In language, this implies structure in 
terms of phonemes, which in turn enter a 
hierarchy with syllables, stress groups, and still 
higher units. A phoneme such as the consonant 
“t” is utterly different from a word such as 
“boy”; the structuring of the hierarchy in 
which the phoneme occurs is a hierarchy of 
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physical units. It specifically is not a hierarchy 
comprised of the progression from phoneme, to 
word, to phrase (and hence it breaks here very 
strongly with much of the current linguistic 
theory) but is the structuring of a physical unit 
within a larger physical unit and so on as we 
have just indicated. 

The feature mode of an cmic unit of activity is, 
in general, comprised of the simultaneous 
identihcational-contrastive components of that 
unit, with its internal segmentation (and one 
component of the whole unit) analysed with 
special reference to purpose or lexical meaning 
wherever these are detectable. It is in reference 
to this mode, therefore, that any over-all 
meaning of a sentence is treated, and the 
intonational and segmental con ponents of the 
sentence as well. In addition, the internal 
segmentation of the feature mode of the 
sentence leads to the morpheme units as the 
minimum internal segmental components of its 
feature mode. 

The third mode is the distribution mode, 
and here reference is made to the breaking 
up of the sentence into its pertinent major 
and minor spot-classes. Specifically, the dis- 
tribution mode is not distribution abstracted 
as such, but the correlation of spots plus the 
classes filling those spots. This last statement is 
extremely important to the theory since, by it, 
a physical base is preserved not only for the 
manifestation mode itself, but for the distribu- 
tion mode and for the feature mode. Within.this 
theory, there is never an mic unit postulated 
without a physical base ; the manifestation mode 
of the sentence is the physical base of that 
sentence, but the diotribution mode of the 
sentence also has its own manifestation mode 
so that the distribution mode likewise has its 
physical base. 

This results in modes within modes, so that 
every emic unit within every mode of a larger 
unit has in turn its components which likewise 
are comprised of a feature mode, a manifesta- 
tion mode, and a distribution mode. In other 
words, there is a hierarchical struct ing of 
components of modes within components of 
modes. The details of this modal hierarchical 
structuring constitute a kind of chain reaction 
which becomes extraordinarily complex and 
beyond the possibility of illustration in a brief 
summary such as this. 

The presentation of the moda’ characteristics 


of an emic unit can also be indicated by a 
formula — the formula basic to the theory as a 
whole, and the one which is applicable equally 
to verbal and to nonverbal behavior. With “U** 
for cmic unit, “F'* for feature mode, “M"' for 
manifestation mode, and “D” for distribution 
mode, this central formula becomes 
F 

U = M 
D 

COhiCKPTUALIZED HYPOSTASIS 

It is useful to point out one implication of the 
theory where it can be easily misrepresented. 
The theory insists that every emic unit has a 
physical base, a physical component. Yet the 
theory suggests that a thought can be such an 
cmic unit. What is the physical base, then, to 
a thought ? The answer which this theory gives, 
is that the neural activity within the brain 
constitutes the manifestation mode of a partic- 
ular thought — and the theory does not leave 
room for thoughts “floating through the air” 
without being constituted of the specific neural 
activity of some specific individual at some 
specific time and place. 

A further problem must be treated, how'evei- 
what is the “meaning” of a word, when the 
meaning, for analytical purposes, is abstracted 
from the form, as indicated by such u sentence 
as “I'he word *boy’ is comprised of two parts, 
one of which is the sequence of phonemes and 
the other is the meaning?” Our answer here is 
that the abstraction of the meaning, as such, is 
similar to the “thoughts” referred to above — the 
manifestation mode of the acthnty of abstracting 
the meaning is comprised of the neural activity 
of the person doing the abstracting, and of his 
verbalization of that activity (such as “defining 
the meaning” of a word). Within the normal 
activity of participants as they operate, without 
a deliberate abstraction of the meaning, no 
abstracted unit of meaning, as such, is postu- 
lated by the theory. Similarly, no form is postu- 
lated as emically locatable, without reference to 
the total purposive content of some behavior- 
erne — and system of components of behavior- 
ernes — of which it is a part. “Meanings,” 
therefore, as such, arc exclusively a “concep- 
tualized hypostasis” — the abstracting activity of 
the analyst (or of a participant acting as an 
analyst — as the analyst himself is a participant, 
as a scientist, in the larger community) or the 
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product of that activity — the neural activity of 
thinking of an abstraction of the responses of 
individuals. 

Here, again, we find it vital to be certain of the 
kind of participant whose activity we are 
analysing. Jf we are analysing the activity of a 
nonrefleclive speaker, his emic units are treated 
as wholes without the abstraction of form and 
meaning, in the large majority of instances. On 


the other hand, if we are analysing the activity 
of the analyst, then we are certain to find many 
conceptualized hypostases of a very convenient 
type, which constitute the constructs of science. 
These, too, are trimodally structured, within the 
formula 

F 

IT = M 
D 
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The Dilemma of Contemporary 

Linguistics 

BWNISLA W MALINOWSKI 


fR. vhw op: M. M Ltwis Infant Speech a Study of 
the Begtnntntfs of Lan/iuatfp. (Intcrnationul Library 
of Psychology, Philosi^phy and Scientific Method ) 
London: Kcp^an Paul, 1936] 

Mr. Lewis introduces his excellent study of 
infant speech somewhat dramatically by re- 
minding us how, exactly half a century ago, 
Max Muller’s saying “No thoughts without 
words” left linguistic studies somcw'hat in the 
air. ’I’o sor.i the aphorism went too far; to 
others not far enough. For the psychologist it 
was going too far^ for obviously symbolic 
thought without words does occur. Linguisti- 
cally it did not go far enough, for words mean 
more than ideas, md in their most importar 
function they are as much a form of human 
action as any tvpc of bodily behaviour. 

Today, linguists are faced by a similar dilem- 
ma. Once we recognize w'ith IVIr. Lew'is that 
“language is a form of activity, a mode of human 
behaviour, perhaps the most important” (p, j;, 
the question arises: Can we treat language as an 
independent subject of study? Is there a 
legitimate science of words alone, of phoneJes, 
grammar, and lexicography? Or must all study 
of speaking lead to sociological investigation, 
to the treatment of linguistics as a branch of 
the general science of culture? If the earliest 
and most fundamental function of speech is 
pragmatic —to direct, m control, and to 
correlate human activities — then obviously no 
study of speech except within the “context of 
situation” is legitimate. The distinction betw'c i 
language and speech, still supported b> such 
writers as Buhlcr and Gardiner, but dating back 
to de Saussure and Wegener, will have to be 
dropped. Language cannot remain an inde- 
pendent end sdf-contained subject of study, 
once we recognize tha* it is only the general 


norm of human speech activities. Finally, we 
shall have to decide whether, with some recent 
German psychologists, wc have to assign three 
separate functions to speech: the expressive, the 
evocative, and the representative; or whether 
we must be satisfied with the admission that 
speech has only one main function, that of 
pragmatic control, of co-ordinating human 
action; while all the other manifold uses and 
aspects of language arc deri\ative. 

7’hc dilemma of contemporary linguistics has 
important implications. It really means the 
decision as to whether the science of language 
will become primarily an empirical study, 
carried out on living human beings within the 
context of their pnictical activities, or wliether 
it will remain largely confined to deductive 
arguments, consisting of speculation based on 
written or printed evidence alone. The first 
view w’oi.M insist on di awing the material of 
linguistic from the observation of infant 
speech, fro it the study of pathological phenom- 
ena in aphasia, from field work on the actual use 
of language by tl!c various strata of civilized 
society, and among so-called primitive peoples. 

The grammarian and the lexicologist may have 
in future to abandon their comfortable, two- 
dimension'd w'orld of parchment and paper, 
and either go into the field, or else rely on 
material documented not only by words, but 
also by those aspects of human life, activity, 
and social org' lization by which the use of 
words is determined. The present reviewer, like 
most modern anthropologists, wxnild plead for 
the empirical approach to linguistics, placing 
living speech in its actual context of situation 
as the main object of linguistic study. 

Mr. Lewis is not too dogmatic in the excellent 
theoretical introduction to his book. He gives 
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there an impartial summary of most modern 
theoretical work. He himself, however, takes 
the empirical view that **the main function of 
language in human life as the mediator between 
man and man” must be taken as the guiding 
principle in any linguistic inquiry. 

A cavilling critic might note some omissions 
in his choice of authorities. The absence of any 
reference to the work of Philipp Wegener, one 
of the forerunners of the modern movement; 
or to the American psychologist, G. H. Mead, 
who perhaps was the first clearly to formulate 
the principles of pragmatic symbolism; the 
relatively small space given to the work of 
Jespersen and Piaget ; and the omission of John 
Dewey’s most important contribution, that is, 
of chap. V in his Experience and Nature might 
be remedied in sl future edition. On » ne or two 
formal matters I should like to suggest also an 
amendment. Thus to state that “speech is an 
instrument, a tool” is not, as the author sup- 
poses, a useful simile, but, like all analogies, an 
unnecessary handicap. Speech, obviously, is 
not a tool, but a habit, a standardized type of 
activity of the human organism. It is, therefore, 
not to be classed with the material products of 
man, but rather with the other modes of 
active human adjustment to the enviroment and 
to the mechanisms of culture. Again, Mr. Lewis 
speaks of “language as an institution.” Whatever 
meaning be given the word “institution,” the 
label again brings language as a fixed product 
into the realm of material achievements and 
leads us away from the study of speech customs 
within the living context of human activities. 

But these are minor criticisms, and they are 
found only in the theoretical preliminaries of 
Mr. Lewis’s treatise. When Ije comes to work, 
and enters his empirical laboratory, all the 
minor misconceptions vanish. Throughout, he 
studies the child’s speech habits within the 
circumstances in which they occur. He con- 
ducts, in fact, all his observations, in the only 
admissible manner: he investigates speech and 
not language; and investigates it, not as a 


detached, purely linguistic transfusion of 
meaning, but as a means of action on adults by 
the child and conversely the influence of speech 
and other activities of the grown-up on the 
child. 

This makes the author recognize that to 
regard the child’s spontaneous utterance as 
merely “expressive” in its function is erroneous. 
In fact, through the whole range of the author’s 
observation, the distinction between “expres- 
sive,” “evocative,” and “representative” falls 
to the ground. Mr. Lewis’s results show that 
the only correct treatment is to study the total 
situation; the vocal act of the child, which is 
linked up with the circumstances; and the 
reactions of the adults which respond to the 
child’s prelinguistic activity. The meaning of 
such a vocal act can only be defined as the 
change produced by the child’s utterance in 
mobilizing its social environment, and making 
the adults obey its wishes. Obviously, an 
utterance like this is at the same time expressive, 
in that it corresponds to the child’s feelings of 
discomfort or anxiety ; it is representative, in so 
far as it is linked up with the situation ; and it is 
evocative in so far as it makes the elders respond 
to the child’s utterance. “Throughout all this 
the child will tend to use his cries more and 
more as an aid to the rest of his behaviour, and 
even as a substitute for it. . . In other words, 
from the very beginning, the human being uses 
his voice in prearticulate and later on in an 
articulate sense, in order to achieve, through the 
assistance given him by others, what he cannot 
do through his own bodily activity. 

The work of Mr. Lewis is in many ways a 
great advance on all previous experimental 
studies on child speech and a valuable contribu- 
tion to the theory of language. In his use of 
older sources, he is judicious, critical, and 
comprehensive. In the setting of his own 
observations, he has taken his inspiration from 
the most scientific, that is, the most empirical 
point of view in modern linguistics. 
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Formulae**) are mainly documentation. The arguments of Part Four (“An 
Ethnographic Theory of Language and Some Practical Corollaries**) and Part 
Six (“An Ethnographic Theory of the Magic Word**) should be part of the 
education of any anthropologically-oriented student of language, if critically read. 
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J. K. FIRTH 


The central concept of the whole of semantics 
considered in this way is the context of situation. 
In that context arc the human pi ticipant or 
participants, what they say, and what is going 
on. The phonetician can find his phonetic 
context and the grammarian and the Icxicog- 
raplier theirs. And if you want to bring in 
general cultural background, y('u have the 
contexts of experience of the participants. 
Every man carries his culture and mucli of his 
social reality about vvith him wherever he goes. 
(An Englishman on “safari” in the wiliis of 
Africa carries not only many English artifacts 
about with him, but even if there is no English- 
man within a day’s journey, he may have 
reason to exclaim in English when something 
suddenly goes wrong, or use his language to 
address animals, refractory Africans, and (lod, 
and in writing his own notes and to his friends, 
enemies, and government, and he will, of course' 
have a certain amount of reading to do.) But 
even when phonetician, grammarian, and 
lexicographer have finished, there remains the 
bigger integration, making use of all their work, 
in semantic study. And it is for this situational 
and experiential study that I would reserve the 
term “semantics.” ('faking advantage of what 
Coleridge called the “desyuonymizing” process, 
1 would use the term “semasiology” for the 
historical study of changes of meaning. Another 
suggestion is that phonetics and semantics be 
regarded as branches of fieneral linguistics the 
corresponding fields in special grammar being 
phonology and semasiology.) 

But even when we have arrived at the context 
of situation, we arc not at the end of the 
“House that Jack Built.” The rest of the 
contextualization process is the province of 
sociological linguistics. 


Sociological lingui.stics is the great field for 
future research. In this short paper I can only 
indicate the difficulties and make a few tentative 
suggestions, first in connexion with the very 
difficult problem of describing and classifying 
typicr* contexts of situation w'ithin the context 
of culture, and secondly of describing and 
clas.sifying types of linguistic function in such 
contexts of situation. 

Our greatest difficulty at present is the 
absence of any really well documented work on 
how wc acquire our spceoh as wc grow' up. We 
cannot lay the blame on psychologists or 
sociologists, because it is much easier for a 
student of linguistics to acquire sufficient 
psychology and sociology for this work than for 
a psychologi.st or sociologist to acquire the 
necessary linguistic technique. After all, wc are 
not aiming at linguistic sociology, but building 
on the foundations of linguistics. And as wc 
have seen, without phonetics there can be no 
morphology of a spoken language, without 
intonation no syntax. And unlc.ss these are 
sound, there can be no semantics. 

An example from the Society’s Dictionary will 
raise the problem of categories for types of 
linguistic function. When the word set came to 
be done, it occupied eighteen pages and a 
column, and it extends to 154 main divisions; 
the last of these, set up^ has so many subdivisions 
that it exhausts the alphabet and repeats the 
letters again down to rr. 

Multiplying illustrative contexts have gone on 
indefinitely and filled a whole volume. In 
practice, however, we find that these contexts 
can be grouped into types of usage; and even if 
we only cmplo} the few social categories 
mentioned in the Dictionary, such as common, 
colloquial, slang, literary, technical, scientific, 
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conversational, dialectal, and remember the 
principle of relative frequency however approx- 
imately, we shall be getting nearer to a practical 
handling of the social background of the usage 
of words in typical contexts. 

What we need are more accurately determined 
linguistic categories for the principal types of 
sentences and of usage we employ in our various 
social roles. Every one of us starts life with the 
two simple roles of sleeping and feeding; but 
from the time we begin to be socially active at 
about two months old, we giadually accumulate 
social roles. Throughout the period of growth 
wc arc progressively incorporated into our social 
organization, and the chief condition and 
means of that incorporation is learning to say 
what the other fellow' expects us to say under 
the given circumstances. It is true that just as 
contexts lor a word multiply indefinitely, so 
also situations arc infinitely various. But aftei 
all, there is the routine of day and night, week, 
month, and year. And most of our time is spent 
m routine service, familial, professional, social, 
national. Speech is not the “boundless chaos” 
Johnson thought it was. For most of us the roles 
and the lines are thvrc, and that being so, the 
lines can be classified and correlated with the 
part and also w ith the ^ pisodes, scenes, and acts. 
Con\ersation is nmch more of a roughly 
prescribed ritual than most people think. Once 
someone speaks to you, you are in a relatively 
determined context ami you are not free just to 
say what you please. We aie born individuals. 
But to satisfy our needs wt ha\e to become 
social persons, and every social person is a 
bundle of roles or personae: so that the situational 
and linguistic categories would not be un- 
manageable. Many new categories would aiisi 
frmn a systematic ob.scrvation of the lacts. 

We learn speech in the routine action of the 
daily round. Speech is very largely vocal action 
in control of things and people including 
oneself, action in relation or in adju.stment to 
surroundings and situation. We estalilish 
ourselves on speaking terms with our environ- 
ment, and our words serve our familiarity with 
it. “The study of words in cultural familiarity* 
might almost describe this aspect of semantics. 

Wc are born into a vast potential cultural 
heritage, but we can only hope to succeed to a 
very small part of the total heritage and then 
only in stages. There would appear to be a need 
to emphasize that for cad stage of childhood 


and youth, of each type of child, there are a 
relevant environment and relevant forms of 
language. 

There is a va.st field of research here in what 
may be called the biographical study of speech. 
Inhere is material for all the branches of lin- 
guistics in the study of all the various com- 
ponents of meaning in this linguistic life-history 
of the young person as an active member of his 
age-group as well as a pupil, in his seven ages 
of childhood and youth. 

There are great possibilities for “biographical 
semasiology** or the history of changes in 
meaning of such words as father, mother, love, 
child, play, toy, ivork, money, clothes, drink, etc. 
There have been a certain number of rather 
sketchy works on “biographical phonetics.” 
and odd fragments of “biographical grammar”; 
but we are still without real knowledge on 
language development. 

('onnected with this biographical approach is 
the history of w hat we have called the accumula- 
tion of social roles. The grown man has to play 
many parts, functioning in many characters, 
and unless he knows his lines as well as his role 
he is no use in the play, if you do not know your 
part and your lines, there are no cues for the 
other lellow', and therefore no phace or excuse 
for his lines either. 

The multiplicity of social roles wt have to 
play as members of a race, nation, class, family, 
school, club, as sons, brothers, lovers, fathers, 
workers, churchgoers, golfers, new'spap^r read- 
ers, puDlic speakers, invidses also a certain 
vlegrcc of in listic specialization. Unity is the 
last concept i’ at should be applied to language. 
Unity of language is the most fugitive of all 
unities, w nether i! be historical, geographical, 
n: tional, or personal. I'herc is no such thing as 
line lan^ue unc and there never has been. 

'This “free interlocking** of roles is a great 
conservative influence, for the “same** word 
may he used in many different roles, and may 
even be specialized in certain uses; but so long 
as the specialized use does not acquire great 
intensity by \irt»..‘ of context, or extend in 
frequency, other uses do not suffer. The entry 
of the broadcast voice into the homes of the 
people will have just so much influence as the 
context of listening provides. But it is one of 
many new technical instruments of the age 
which are breaking down barriers of all sorts 
and promoting “free interlocking** of social and 
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linguistic circles, tending to prevent further 
linguistic subdivision and to strengthen the 
forces of conservation. (See Lloyd- James, 
1935, pp. 98-99. 110-113.) 

For the adequate description and classification 
of contexts of situation we need to widen our 
linguistic outlook. Certain elementary categories 
are obvious, such as sf>eaking, hearing, writing, 
reading; familiar, colloquial, and more formal 
speech; the languages of the Schools, the Law, 
the Church, and all the specialized forms of 
speech. 

Then one might add such types of situation as 
those in which there is an “individual** or 
“monologue** use of language, and those in 
which there is a sort of “choric** use, as when 
vocal interchange merely promotes '>r maintains 
affective rapport. Malinowski has applied to 
this kind of linguistic behaviour the very happy 
phrase “phatic communion** —“a type of 
speech in which ties of union aie created by a 
mere exchange of words*’ (1923, p. 315). 

Malinowski has also insisted on the specially 
interesting types of situation in which vocal 
interchange is just part of a job of work in hand, 
such as fishing, hunting, loading a truck, or the 
co-operative handling of tools and materials. 
He says the meaning of such words is “their 
pragmatic cfticiency,** Most of our contempo- 
rary “eye-language** in notices and directions is 
of this kind. 

A great deal of conversation or discussion may 
also be in preparation for concerted or socially 
determined action. All the language of public 
administration and government may be said to 
be the language of planning and regulation, the 
language of public guidance. The subsequent 
discussion of success or faildre may be regarded 
both as “phatic communion*’ and as a situation 
in which something planned is either accom- 
plished or ends in failure. 

In more detail we may notice such common 
situations as 

a. Address: “Simpson!” “Look here, Jones,” 
“My dear boy,” “Now, my man,” “Excuse me, 
madam.” 

b. Greetings, farewells, or mutual recognition 
of status and relationship on contact, adjustment 
of relations after contact, breaking off relations, 
renewal of relations, change of relations. 

c. Situations in which words, often conven- 
tionally fixed by law or custom, serve to bind 
people to a line of action or to fice them from 


certain customary duties in order to impose 
others. In Churches, Law Courts, Offices, such 
situations are commonplace. Your signature or 
your word is a very important piece of linguistic 
behaviour. In passing, we may notice that, when 
other things fail, judges often have recourse to 
very rudimentary semantics in their interpreta- 
tions. There is a great field for practical 
semantics m the contextualization of crucial 
words in judicial remarks and judgements, 
particularly in the lower courts. 

Such words are made binding by law, but 
many other words and phrases are used with a 
similar binding effect in everyday life, because 
their use releases overwhelming forces of public 
opinion, of social custom. “Be a sport!” “I 
know you won’t let us down.” One of the 
magic words of the age is plan. The mere use of 
this word and its derivatives releases certain 
forces of opinion and experience and gives the 
word weight. Its association with certain 
influential contexts gives it a power over us in 
this age of uncertainty. 

Many more types of situation will occur to the 
interested student, but there is an obvious need 
for a more accurate study of our speech situa- 
tions in order that categories may be found 
which will enable us to extend such social 
studies all over the world. 

It is perhaps easier to suggest types of linguistic 
function than to classify situations. Such would 
be, for instance, the language of agreement, 
encouragement, endorsement, of disagreement 
and condemnation. As language is a way of 
dealing with people and things, a way of behav- 
ing and of making others behave, we could add 
many types of function -wishing, blessing, 
cursing, boasting, the language of challenge and 
appeal, or with intent to cold-shoulder, to 
belittle, to annoy or hurt, even to a declaration 
of enmity. The use of w'ords to inhibit hostile 
action, or to delay or modify it, or to conceal 
one’s intention are very interesting and im- 
portant “meanings.” Nor must we forget the 
language of social flattery and love-making, of 
praise and blame, of propaganda and persuasion. 

The valuation or judgement in appraisement 
or blame of people, nations, books, plays are all 
of the greatest interest and far more stereotyped 
or socially conditioned than most people 
imagine. Most Englishmen will know the 
various reactions to “a good man” “a good 
chap,*’ “a good fellow,” “a good sort,” “a good 
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scout.** A study of the jargon of contemporary 
book reviewers in the press shows how all such 
routine situations involving public judgement 
tend to produce stereotyped forms of language. 
This does not mean that such reviews are 
become meaningless, but rather that a fairly 
simple set of stock indications are practically 
convenient. 

A more formal and much broader classification 
of types of language function would notice 
various types of narrative —traditional narrative, 
sacred and profane, and the free narrative of 
ordinary intercourse. Narrative of this kind 
would include description, but exposition and 
argument might be examined also. 

Finally it must be repeated that most of the 
give-and-take of conversation in our everyday 
life is stereotyped and very narrowly condition- 
ed by our particular type of culture. It is a sort 
of roughly prescribed social ritual, in which 
you generally say what the other fellow expects 
you, one way or the other, to say. 

It will be agreed that the adequate description 
of speech-bctiaviouj , viewcu in this way, 
necessitates a highly developed phonetic tech- 
nique. The close "connexion between the 
practical contextual view of speech and the 
scrupulous formal \<hnique here described 
has recently been so well expressed by one of 
my pupils, Fritz Guttingcr, that I take the 
liberty of quoting it at length. It follows also, of 
course, that loose linguistic sociology without 
formal accuracy is of little value. 

Zu den iiachhaltif'sten Kiiidrucken, welche man von 
der prot^rammatischen Schnft J. K. Firths uber den 
Sprechvor^ang, wic auch von seiner Lehrtatigkeit 
am University College London davontragt gehort 
die Einsicht, dass die Spielregeln der Sprache und 
des Sprechens im Grunde etwas viel Hoheres sind, 
als man zu glauben gewohnt ist. Was fur Folgen dies 
fur die allgemeine Sprachtheorie hat, braucht hier 
nicht ausgefdhrt zu werden. Daraus, dass das 
Zweekhaft'*, Handlungsmassige u r Worte und Satze 
Betrachtung abgesondert wird, ergibt sich letzten 
Endes die Notwendigkcit, die Formenwclt nach 
streng formalen Gesichtspunkten zu bcschreiben 
(Neue Schweizer Rundschau^ July, 1935, pp. 176-177). 

[To the lasting impressions, which one carries away 
from the programmatic writing of J. R. Firth about 
the speech event, as well as from his teaching at 
University. College London, is due the insight that 
the rules of*speech and of speaking are really a good 
deal rougher than one is accustc 'ed to believe. What 
consequences this has for geneial linguistic theory 


does not need to be amplified here. Thence arises 
in the last analysis the necessity, if the goal-direction, 
activity-regulating aspect of words and sentences is to 
be isolated for consideration, to describe the sphere 
of linguistic forms from strictly formal viewpoints ] 

The moment a conversation is started, what- 
ever is said is a determining condition for what, 
in any reasonable expectation, may follow. What 
you say raises the threshold against most of the 
language of your companion, and leaves only a 
limited opening for a certain likely range of 
responses. This sort of thing is an aspect of 
what I have called contextual elimination. There 
is a positive force in what you say in a given 
situation, and there is also the negative force of 
elimination both in the events and circumstan- 
ces of the situation and in the words employed, 
which are of course events in the situation. 
Neither linguists nor psychologists have begun 
the study of conversation ; but it is here we shall 
find the key to a better understanding of what 
language really is and how it works. 

On a much wider basis, but none the less a 
blanch of linguistics, is the study of dialects 
and languages as organs of cultural elites or 
other special social groups, e.g.. Medieval 
Latin, the English “governing voice,** Swahili, 
f'lassical Arabic, and also as channels or 
vehicles of culture contacts, as mechanisms of 
culture diffusion, e.g., French in Egypt, 
English and Russian in Asia. 

In studies such as these in the past there has 
been too much vague speculation about 
“influences, d not enough accurate investig- 
ation into the ctual mechanisms and channels 
of culture contacts and culture “movements.** 
Who are the “culture-makers** ? Who are the 
“earners** of the particular cultural tradition, 
of the particular pronunciation, word, dialect, 
or form of speech ? Is the number of “carriers’* 
increasing or decreasing, and why ? What is the 
mechanism of “transmission** from “carrier” to 
“carrier** } Where is a particular culture trait or 
linguistic habit at its best, in its “optimum 
‘locale,*** and why? 

The whole problem of translation is also in the 
field of semantics, but is much too vast to be 
entered upon here. 

The above review of the wide field of general 
semantics implies rather a different general 
philosophical attitude towards speech from 
that which has set our scale of linguistic values 
hitherto. But I am convinced that the greatest 
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need of linguistic scholarship at the present 
time is a new outlook over a much wider field 
of life in company with others looking through 
adjacent windows converging on the same 
scenes. The new philosophy, the new outlook, 
means new values in scholarship, but not 
necessarily in conflict with the older values. 

The technique 1 have here sketched is an 
empirical rather than a theoretical analysis of 
meaning. It can be described as a serial contex- 
tualization of our facts, context within context, 
each one being a function, an organ of the 
bigger context and all contexts finding a place 
in what may be called the context of culture. It 
avoids many of the difficulties which arise if 


meaning is regarded chiefly as a mental relation 
or historical process. 

By this time we are accustomed to the subdivi- 
sion of meaning or function. Meaning, then, 
we use for the whole complex of functions 
wdiich a linguistic form may have. The principal 
components of this whole meaning are phonetic 
function, which I call a “minor” function; the 
major functions — lexical, morphological, and 
syntactical- the province of a reformed system 
of grammar; and the function of a complete 
locution in the context of situation or the 
typical context of situation, the province of 
semantics. 
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part II 


EQUALITY, DIVERSITY, 

RELATIVITY 




Introduction 


Anthropology and linguistics, like other disciplines dealing with man, 
have had to overcome misconceptions and stereotypes in order to attain a 
footing for their work. Moreover, to maintain an objective, informed 
approach toward human similarities and differences, whether cultural, 
racial, or linguistic, remains a constant task. Mistaken notions find a 
constant source of renewal in ignorance and interest, affecting the public 
climate oi opinion within which the professions work and sometimes their 
own members as well. The question is often one of correcting popular 
errors; sometimes the errors are of scholars’ own making and persist in 
circles that should know better. 

Direct field experience has played a major part in forming the anthro- 
pological approach, but we must not be misled into thinking it the sole and 
sovereign remedy. Many a prejudice has resisted exposure to countervailing 
facts or found support in a distorted selection of them, and many non- 
anthropologists have shared the attitude one m^^rht call “anthropological” 
from reflection or principle. (It has roots in the , ailosophy of history, for 
example). Within anthropology itself, only the accumulated weight of 
experience, together with its critical assessment and advocacy, have sufficed 
to establish the modern professional attitude. And it is important to notice 
that the opportunity to validate the attitude by direct experience is in some 
respects disappearing. While some peoples of the world, and ways of life, 
are coming closer to each other, through modern travel and communications, 
others recede. Anthropology is particularly affected by the fact that much 
of the world which dawned upon Europe in the Age of Discovery has 
almost set again. Soon the chance to refute errors as to numan potentialities 
and accomplishments in types of .altures such as those of the North 
American Indian will be entirely gone, so far as direct experience is 
concerned. For the content and felt quality of such vanished ways of life, 
we shall have to rely on the scholar’s care for such records as we have. Thus 
there will never come a time when patient concern for the full range of 
fact and detail . ill not be necessary safeguards against perpetuation of 
errors among others and ourselves. 
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Much of the problem of misconception has centered around notions 
of primitive languages, their supposed characteristics and value. The 
principles and supporting facts of the modern anthropological attitude are 
clear. 

First, we know no natural languages with vocabularies so limited that 
their speakers must eke them out with gestures (and hence perhaps cannot 
communicate in the dark); which lack definite systems of sounds and 
grammar; which lack standards of usage; which, because of lack of system 
or of writing, change more rapidly in structure than other languages; which 
lack abstract terms or capacity for forming them; which cannot serve 
significant intellectual and aesthetic expression. We know, indeed, no 
demonstrated characteristics which w'ould place together the languages of 
“primitive” peoples as against those of “civilized” peoples. Not that some 
such characteristics rnig it not eventually be shown; but if so, they will not 
be of the genetically disabling kind, either as to the inadequacy of such 
languages so far as their indigenous context and ultimate potential are 
concerned or as to their scientific interest. 

'Phis leads to the second point. I'he di\crsity of the world’s languages 
is an irreplaceable laboratory for understanding the nature of language and 
hence something of the nature of man. The value of a language for this 
purpose does not depend on the political significance of the people who 
speak it nor on their numbers. It depends upon its distinctiveness as a type 
and, historically, as an independent case. From a scientific point of view, 
the speech habits carried about in the memory of an impoverished, grizzled 
Indian woman may be worth more than all the English spoken in the state 
in which she lives. (Note Whoif’s concluding statement in Part III [pp. 129- 
141]; Sapir and Sw'adesh in this Part; and McQuown, 1960.) Of course, 
many sociolinguistit problems can be studied only in speech communities 
where the language in question is actively in use. But for problems of types 
and universal traits of languages, of range of variation and covariation of 
features in languages as historical products, one surviving speaker may be 
enough for a description that is a valuable scientific contribution. (Sec, for 
example. Boas’ work with Chinook and Sapir’s with Takclma cited with 
Sapir and Swadesh in this section.) Such a contribution may also help 
make possible demonstration and reconstruction of a language family, and 
the general validity and theoretical status of the principles of comparative 
linguistics (the great accomplishment of linguistic science in the nineteenth 
century) depend on their testing in other language families, such as those of 
the New World. (Sec llockeU s paper in Part IX, pp. 599-611.) 

Anthropologists and linguists hold these views, not simply because of 
their democratic principles (although such are frequently present), but 
because misconceptions on such points interfere with their work. A science 
cannot afford i'> operate in terms of stereotypes that have no grip onre^ility 
or on the basis of a sample (say, languages of international importance only) 
that has only an accidental relationship to its universe of study. 
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At the same time, preoccupation with the proper characteristics and 
values of lesser known, often unwritten, languages, can carry with it a 
subtler hazard, that of meeting a stereotyped error with a response that 
becomes stereotyped in turn, llic disproof of misattributed differences in 
adequacy and character may lead to denial of any functional differences 
at all; a focus on correct appreciation of diversity may obscure the 
commonality that exists. Much of recent outlook has combined presump- 
tions that the world’s languages are equivalent in social adequacy, equal in 
total complexity, and almost endlessly diverse in structure. In short, the 
relativity of function, as well as of form and meaning, to the particular 
language has been assumed. Relativity, of course, may mean many things, 
such as that phenomena should not be judged out of context; that depend- 
ence on context makes phenomena not comparable; that dependence on 
context makes phenomena equivalent (or in some sense, equal). Only the 
implications of the first meaning are scientifically necessary for anthropology 
and linguistics. The minimum platform for their work comprises equality 
in the sense of equality of scientific consideration and potential relevance ; 
diversity and relativity in the senses of respect for the integrity of phenom- 
ena; openness to the discovery of difference; insistence on the cross- 
cuhr^'^1 testing of general assumptions; cultivation of the inductive bases 
for the validation of empirical statements “on the ground”; above all, 
recognition that judgments of similarity and difference are not all or 
nothing and vary not only with the facts; and recognition that the most 
difficult and perhaps precisely a^^thropological task is not to establish 
either similarities or differences, so much as to discover and demonstrate 
the relationships between them, in phenomena and in levels of explanation. 

'riius, wc know that the languages of “primitive” peoples are not 
inferior or of the same type or even validly measurable by criteria of the 
sort that have usually been invoke ^ On the otn^* hand, wc do not know that 
all languages are equal in every respect; that ncir structural differences 
cannot be subsumed under better general formulations; that they cannot be 
compared and measured as to complexity or as to adequacy for particular 
purposes. 

Many people still make the original errors about the nature of 
“primitive” languages, as well as related errors about the nature of language 
generally, such as identifying the idea of “a language” primarily with its 
vocabulary or its written form. In consequence, if one questions the 
counteridentification of “a language” with its grammatical structure or 
its spoken manifestation, or ra; s the possibility of ranking languages 
validly in certain respects, one may seem to be lending aid and comfort to 
an enemy. Yet here, as in other aspects of anthropology, unless conventional 
refutation of earlier errors is tianscended, 'ital pioblems remain uninves- 
tigated. 

Signs of change have begun to appear in recent years. The structural 
analysis of writing and its functional role are being discussed, with writing 
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accepted as an intrinsic aspect of languages coordinate with their spoken 
forms. There is a good deal of fresh work that accepts the description of 
vocabulary as part of structural analysis, confusing a language neither with 
its dictionary (against which Sapir warned) nor with its grammar. The 
work of Hockett, Greenberg, Voegelin, and others in empirical typology 
has revived anthropological interest in universals and general laws. This 
interest has been stimulated also by an increased awareness of the work of 
European schools of structuralism, which have long been concerned with 
such questions. There is increased attention, too, to the dependence of 
individual analyses upon assumptions as to universal properties. (See 
Kroeber’s outlook.) 

The renewed spread of interest in evolution also plays a part here, for 
study of the origin of language — its evolutionary emergence — must always 
involve projecting into •:)rehistory a conception of language’s intrinsic, 
universal traits, as the entity whose emergence is to be explained. Moreover, 
the question has been approached (by Hockett, Sebeok, and others) by 
controlled comparison between the forms of communication in different 
species, a procedure which further highlights the generic properties of all 
languages. 

Whether or not the end-product, language, can be treated in isolation, 
study of the process of emergence must take into account the dependence of 
linguistic traits on social and biological context. A central pt’oblem is to 
determine what stage of sociocultural development would have required 
what form and degree of communication. A focus on generic properties is 
likely to emphasize how much full-blown language can do, but a realistic 
theory of the evolution of human communication must take into account 
how little language need do. Here a comparative study of the differential 
functional involvements of languages in different societies is essential. Such 
a problem emphasizes the present lack of adequate discussion of languages 
in terms, not of their potential equivalence in complexity and functional 
adequacy, but in terms of their actual, achieved functioning at the present 
time. The framework of such discussion must be evaluative and implicitly 
evolutionary, and so may evoke the errors of old evolutionary views; but 
only such a framework, concerned with the social context of the emergence, 
adaptation, and fate of linguistic varieties, can enable anthropology to 
contribute to understanding of the problems of language development and 
competition in the contemporary world. 

In sum, the developing anthropological attitude takes the theme of 
“equality, diversity, relativity” is its starting point and working assump- 
tion, so far as most conventional notions about language are concerned; 
but it is prepared to find inequality, sameness, and comparability where 
pertinent and valid. 

The contents of Part II speak to the starting point described above. 
Strehlow’s work is particularly appropriate, because of the role that 
conceptions of the Aranda have played in conceptions of the cultures and 
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languages of “primitive” societies. In the selection from his preface to 
Aranda Traditions^ Strehlow points to inadequate field contact as one 
source of misconception and to lack of linguistic control as the root of the 
inadequacy. His experience is a plea for the intimate acquaintance that 
requires knowledge of a people’s language before one judges their accom- 
plishments and share of common humanity. 

Hill documents and corrects an example of another source of miscon- 
ception, persistence of scholarly error. Whereas Strehlow emphasizes an 
accurate source of knowledge, Hill stresses the need for accuracy of analysis 
as well. 

Nida presents a well-organized account of specific ways in which 
languages can differ, doing so within the context of the necessity of joint 
linguistic and ethnological work. His examples are drawn from an enterprise 
which provides perhaps our finest control case for comparative semantics, 
the translation of the Bible into languages throughout the world. The task 
of translating such a text poses the problems of discovering and balancing 
diversity and commonality in their full complexity. The maxim with which 
Nida ends, “A combination of analytical social anthropology and descrip- 
ti^'^c linguistics provides the key to the study of semantics,” has both 
pr«c+ical and theoretical importance, as shown in Part IV. 

Sapir and Swadesh demonstrate diversity in a particular, and tradi- 
tionally hnportant, area, that of obligatoiy categories, by means of another 
translation control case, a single sentence. Their demonstration leads 
directly into the problem which forms the focus of Part III. Note the 
joining of emphasis upon diversity of structure with assertion of ultimate 
similarity or equivalence of function — differences reducible to a common 
psychological ground (Sapir), denial that structural gap shows lack of 
expressive power (Swadesh) — a combination which has characterized much 
of recent American linguistics ard '^nthropoloj* 
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T. C. H. STREHLOW 


1 iiAVt SOMETIMES FELT that the anthropologists 
of the past tended to ovcr-emphasize the 
differences between the Australian natives and 
ourselves; and this, I venture to suggest, has 
been due largely to the language barrier 
between them and their informants. Too often 
traditions and customs were noted down in 
their barest outlines; and the details were later 
hlled in hv ‘ ‘«rientists themselves according 
to their own conception of what the natives* 
ideas ought to have been on certain subjects. 
In other words, the parched skeletons brought 
back from necessarily brief field excursions were 
often covered witl^ fiesh and skin in the private, 
studies of the anthropologists, and then 
presented to the public as living repiesentativcs 
of Australian natives, voicing suitably primitive 
.sentiments. This earlier “primitivist” attitude 
of .scientists may be illustrated by a condensed 
paiagraph from the introduction to the account 
of the well-known Horn Expedition to Central 
Australia in 1894. The Horn Expedition, 
which had the official backing of “the Colonies 
of Victoria, New^ South Wales and South 
Australia,” included among its members such 
scientists of reputation as Professors Baldwin 
Spencer and Ralph Tate, l)i. E. Stirling, and 
Mr. J. Alexander Watt. 'J*he record of this 
expedition was compiled under the editorship 
of Professor (later Sir) UaldVvin Spencer. The 
aboriginal data were obtained largely thr<»ugh 
the assistance of the Postmaster of Alie 
Spring, Mr. Gillen, the later collaborator of 
Sir Baldwin Spencer. 

Here the scientific attitude to the aboriginals 
is summed up over Horn's own signature as 
follows: 

The Central Australian .longine is the living 
representative of a stone age who still fashions 


his spear-heads and knives from Hint or sandstone 
and performs the most daring surgical operations 
with them. His origin and historv are lost in the 
gloomy mists of the past. lie has ru) written records 
and lew oral traditions. In appearance he is a naked, 
hirsute savage, with a tvpe of features oc'casionally 
pronouncedly Jewish. He »s bv nature light-hearted, 
rnerrv and prone to laughter, a splendid mimic, 
supple- jointed, with an unerring hand that works m 
perfect unisOn with his eve, W'hich is as keen as that 
of an eagle. He has never been known to wash He 
has no private ownership of land, except as regards 
that which is not ov'er carctullv concealed about his 
person Religious belief he has none, but is 

excessively superstitious, living in constant dread of 
an Kvil Spirit which is supposed to lurk round his 
camp at night. He has no gratitude except that of 
the anticipatory order, and is as tieacherous as Judas 
He has no traditions, and yet ctjntinues to practise 
with ‘ciupulous exactness a number of hideous 
customs » ’ teremonie*' which have been handed 
from his fat s, and of the origin or reason of which 
he knows no mg . . . .^fter an experience of many 
years I .say without hcsilatii»n that he is absolutely 
untarnahiL Vxrrilv his moods are as eccentric 

'IS the flight of his own boomerang Thanks to the 
untiring efforts of the missionary and the stockman, 
he is being rapidly “civilized” off the face of the 
earth, and in another hundred years the sole remain- 
ing evidenii. of his existence will he the fragments 
of flint which he has fashioned so crudely 

Such an observation suggests that the Australian 
aboriginal was t^ n regarded merely as a highly 
specialized offshoot of the human species— 
primitive and incapable of further development, 
and therefore inevitably and naturally doomed 
to total extinction from the day when the 
superior white man entered upon his domains. 
Today many people are beginning to doubt 
whether the pas.sing of the aboriginals from 
great portions of our continent was due entirely 
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to unavoidable natural forces; and even the 
general attitude of the scientist towards the 
natives has changed greatly: their social system, 
their customs, their languages, and their cere- 
monies have been and are being diligently 
studied, and in the event of their disappearance 
owing to avoidable neglect much more interest- 
ing evidence of their existence would be left 
behind than merely a few rudely fashioned 
fragments of flint. 

The style used in the translation of the legends 
and chant verses calls for a few words of expla- 
nation. These legends and chants were recorded, 
not in English, but in Aranda, direct from 
dictation by native informants. Up to date only 
a small portion of them has been i.anslated: 
Since the writer, by reason of his birth and 
upbringing, is able to think in Aranda as well as 
in English, he has sought to give a translation 
that will reproduce faithfully the same impres- 
sion on the mind of the English reader that they 
would have in the original tongue upon the 
native listener. 

It is impossible to give here even a brief 
outline of the various devices used to achieve 
this result. It must be emphasized, however, 
that the Aranda used by skilful native story- 
tellers and in the diflicult, intricate, and archaic 
language of the chants is an instrument of 
great strength and beauty, which can rise to 
great heights of feeling. 

The general Australian public is, on the whole, 
unaware of this fact. It has been led to believe 
that the native Australian languages are hope- 
lessly poor and primitive in structure and 
vocabulary. There are two main reasons for this 
mistake. In the first place, the average white per- 
son who comes into close contact with the 
aboriginals, and thus acquires a smattering of 
their dialects, is himself rarely well-educated. 
His own English is often of a poorer type and 
much more limited in vocabulary than the 
language of the people whom he despises. Not 
even the master of his own tongue, he cannot do 
justice to the idiom of the people amongst who ^ 
he lives; and of course, there is not the slightest 
reason why he should take an interest in any 
uneconomic linguistic studies. Even more harm 
has been done, however, by some scientists who, 
in their efforts to find the ''missing link” in the 
Australian aboriginals, have described their 
language as devoid of all ornaments and graces. 


and characterized by an almost sub-human 
simplicity. 

This false popular idea of the Australian 
aboriginal dialects has been fed and encouraged 
by the universal use of pidgin English as the 
medium of intercourse between the natives and 
the whites. Northern Territory pidgin English 
is not English perverted and mangled by the 
natives; it is English perverted and mangled by 
ignorant whites, who have in turn taught this 
ridiculous gibberish to the natives and who then 
affect to be amused by the childish babbling of 
these “savages.” 

The following account is intended to bring 
home the ruinous effect of pidgin English on 
any moving story. The caricatured tale should 
be familiar to most readers. 

Lohr time ago ole feller Donkey him bin big feller 
boss lonRB country. Alright. By an’by another feller 
— him name ole Muckbet — bin hearem longa three 
feller dcbbil-debbil woman: them feller debbil-debbil 
woman bin tellcm him straight out- *‘You’ll be big 
feller boss yourself soon ** Alright. Him bin havem 
lubra, ole lady Muckbet. 

Alright. That Muckbet an* him lubra bin askem 
ole man Donkey come longa them (i.e., their) place 
one night. While ole man Donkey bin lie down asleep, 
them two teller bin tinishem that poor ole beggar 
longa big feller knife, — properly big feller knife, no 
more small one. Bykrise, that ole feller bin loosem 
too much blood altogether! That Muckbet him bin 
big feller boss then alright! 

By an’ by that Muckbet an’ him lubra bin killcm 
lubra an’ piccaninny bclonga Mucktap, — that 
Muckbet him too much cheeky beggar alright. That 
feller Mucktap him bin properly sorry longa him mate 
(i.c., wife) an’ that lil’ boy. 

That ole woman, lady Muckbet, him (i.e., she) bin 
walk about night time. Him bin havem candle. Him 
bin sing out — "Me properly sorry longa that ole man, 
me bin tinishem; him bin havem too much blood, 
poor beggar; me properly sorry longa him.” Him 
(i.e., she) bin finish then; no more (i.e., she is no more 
she IS dead), — finish altogether. 

Alright. That Mucktap him bin come along then. 
Hun bin havem big feller fight longa that Muckbet, — 
oh properly! Him bin killem that Muckbet, him bin 
choppem off him head, finishem him properly. That’s 
all. 

This pidgin English account of the tragedy of 
Macbeth reveals the injustice and the insult that 
is done to any story told in this medium. The 
old tale immediately becomes utterly childish 
and ridiculous. All details are omitted. -Even the 
general outline of the story is by no means 
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accurate. Only a few characters are mentioned 
by name; and their names are distorted till they 
become merely funny. The whole account is an 
inadequate, untruthful, and malicious caricature 
of a great story. It would be impossible, even 
for a great writer, to compose a serious tragedy 
from such material as this. Yet this is the 
medium in which most native legends have been 
noted down in the first instance by white scien- 
tists! 

It may now be clear why, even after such 
ridiculous pidgin English versions have been 
smoothed out into good simple English, the 
native Australian Legends have still remained 
poor and childish tales of little interest to any 
save the anthropologists. 

Thanks to the patience of his informants the 
writer was able to record his legends in Aranda 
without any false * 'assistance*' from pidgin 
English. 

The difficulties of translation from Aranda to 
English are considerable. The originals abound 
in archaic and obsolete words, no longer used in 
current dlwtiun J“it tradil onally preserved in 
these instances. The verb stem in Aranda can 
take about a thousand combinations of suffixes; 
and many ot these change the original force of 
the verb in such a way that a whole sentence 
may be necessary in English in order to express 
the new shade of meaning. Again, in the chant 
verses, the original word components are always 
run together and then re-subdivided into 
metrical feet: this pattern of versification ensures 
that no uninitiated person can readily under- 
stand a verse that he has not had explained to 
him by his elders. 

It follows that an English translation which 
tries to convey the artistic force of these chants 
and legends must often use a whole sentence 
where the Aranda version uses only one verb. It 
must also use archaic words or turns of expres- 
sion where the native version employs them. It 
must frequently paraphrase native words for 
which there is no exact English equivalent. 
Since the translator cannot hope to run together 
archaic English words into a single verse-un'^ 
and re-subdivide it into a regular verse pattern, 
he has to use inversion and certain poetical 
turns in an attempt to capture some of the 
dramatic effect of the original. 

An instance of the application of these princi- 
ples as regards chants is afforded by the transla- 
tion of the opening verse of the Ulamba Chant: 


/: (K)erarc: / Jarije: / kalbije: / 

/: Kaokin2a: / batuare: / ulalbije: / 

These two lines must first be reduced to prose as 

Eranjarijaka albujika 

Qkmiaha tturala albujika 

Erarijarijaka is an archaic poetic term, meaning 
"full of longing for something that has been 
lost,” or "filled with longing to return home.” 
Albujika is an infinitive meaning "to go home,** 
"to turn homeward.” The translation "His 
heart is filled with longing to turn home** tries 
to express the force of this Aranda line; it uses 
the poetic phrase "his heart is filled with 
longing” in order to express the force of the 
archaic poetic term erarijarijaka. Again, ykinza 
means both "sun” and "afternoon**, and the 
translation "afternoon sun’* combines both 
these meanings. Iturala means either "in the 
heat of the sun” or "in the brightness of the 
sun.” tfkin£aha iturala means, then, "at that 
time ill the afternoon when the sun is glowing 
in all its heat and brightness.” The translation 
"High in the heavens gleams the afternoon sun” 
attempts to put this into poetic language. The 
original rhythm of the verse— which is very 
effective when it is being chanted mournfully- 
naturally defies all efforts at recapture. 

Another instance is afforded by the translation, 
in the Curlew Myth, of the verb atakeri- 
takerereperelatanguna. This word is derived 
from the simple verb atakererama, which means 
"to becoin rested,” "to spread out roots” 
(from atak N. A., - "root”; erama "to 
become”). T his simple verb is strengthened by 
means o^ the reduplication of its element into 
atakeri-takererama, which may be translated as 
"to become full of roots,” "to spread out roots 
everywhere.” Next the -erama portion of the 
woru is reduplicated, and the verb erama thus 
becomes etep-erama. Atakeri-takerereperama 
now means "to become a bundle of roots,” 
"to spread and spread one’s roots in every 
conceivable direc*‘ion.” This long verb is then 
put into the imperative of the positive active 
voice (atakeri-takerereperelatana); and the final 
touch is given to it by the addition of the N.A. 
emphasizing particle -guna. The complete word 
now has the force of "remain rooted down 
firmly for all time.” (The whole complex 
structure of the Aranda verb has been set out 
in detail in the writer’s Aranda Phonetics and 
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Grammar^ an Oceania monograph published 
by the Australian National Research Council). 
The purpose of a good translation is to 
reproduce faithfully both the matter and the 


spirit of the original. The writer hopes that his 
readers will enjoy these translated portions of 
Northern Aranda legends and chants as much 
as he did the original version. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

Specific discussion and references regarding the Aranda are given immediately 
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9 A Note on Primitive Languages 

ARCHIBALD A. HILL 


0.1. Most modern linguists who have 
experience of preliterate languages would reject 
the idea of the inefficiency, formles ness, and 
over-particularity of primitive speech, which 
once seemed so well grounded in the evolution- 
ary anthropology characteristic of the 1 9th 
century. Yet there are many who still hold such 
views; namely that primitive tongues have a 
multiplicity of forms, fail to generalize, and are 
almost exclusively concrete. The following 
passage, from a book by a professional linguist, 
published in 1951, is an example which has a 
familiar ring: “'I o have a separate word for all 
the things we may talk about would impose a 
crippling burden on our memory. We should 
be worse off than the savage (read (’herokce) 
who has special terms for ‘wash oneself’ . . . 
‘wash someone else,’ . . . but none for the 
simple act of ‘washing’ (llllmann, 1951, p. 49).”, 
’i'his paper will be devoted to trailing the 
washing Cherokee through books on general 
linguistics, proving that he is a ghost though 
one that still w’alks, and to laying him once for 
all. 

1.1. The linguist who has done most to 
present the picture of Cherokee as inefficiently 
particular because it lacks a general term for 
washing is no less a figure than Otto Jespersen, 
The statement that there are thirteen different 
verbs for washing appears first in Sprogets 
Oprindehe in 1892 (p. 849), and for the last 
time in Efficiency in Lwguistic Change (I 'tl, 
p. 45). In between it can be found in Progress 
in Language ( 1 894, p. 35 1 ), Growth and Structure 
of the English Language (1905, p. 54), and 
Language (1922, p. 430). It was a favorite 
example of primitive inefficiency to which he 
returned again and again, embedding it in 
books which still enjoy great prestige. Jespersen 


got the example from A. H. Sayce, though 
his acknowledgment is not perfectly clear, 
since what he acknowledges is material which 
adjoins the Cherokee forms in Sayce’s books 
(Sayce, 1874, pp. 78-79). Sayce, in turn, quite 
properly acknowledges the source of his 
material, w hich is the starting point of the w hole 
tradition, though he uses this source in the later 
of the two forms in which it appeared. The 
earliest form is an article by the pioneer 
Americanist, John Pickering (1823). The 
article forms a long appemlix to a reprint of 
Kdw^ards’ “Observations on the Mohegan 
Language,’' (Edwards, 1823) and was made the 
basis of a later article by Pickering in 1831 in 
volume six of the Encyclopedia Americana. This 
second form was printed again in 1836 and 
several later editions of the encyclopedia, with- 
out change. It was the encyclopedia article (or 
rather a separate printing of it) that Sayce used. 
(Savee [1874] gives only twelve forms, though 
he quotes the figure thirteen, in spile of the fact 
that there w^ere fourteen in his source. Sayce 
erroneously says that all Cherokee verb forms 
are incorporating, “the object being never 
mentioned.” The example is also used in 
Saycc's Introduction to The Science of Language 
[1890, 1.120 and 2.5-6]. It is to this latter book 
that Jespersen refers on p. 430 of his Language, 
It was primarily the quotation in Sayce [1874] 
that Jespersen used, since it alone quotes the 
actual verb forms. Sayce’s forms are by no 
means accurately quoted, and Jespersen in turn 
adds several new errors, which he never 
corrected in his successive quotations of the 
Cherokee forms.) 

1.2. It is not necessary to go into other uses 
of the Cherokee example which are off the main 
line of transmission, but one at least, deserves 
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comment. This is the discussion by J. N. B. 
Hewitt, who alone shows scepticism. In 1893 he 
wrote: “An analyzation of the fourteen examples 
given shows that they arc not all verbs denotive 
of washing; some signify ‘to sN\im,’ others ‘to 
soak,* others ‘to wet or sprinkle,’ and still 
others ‘to boil*.’’ It is curious that Hewitt is the 
only scholar who took the trouble to count the 
forms, thereby correcting the original statement 
that there are thirteen verbs, though actually 
fourteen were given. It is even more curious that 
the verbs do not mean what Hewitt says they 
mean. He was either guessing, or was misled by 
the forms of Northern Iroquois which he knew 
well. 

1.3. The passage from Pickering, in its early 
form, follow's. The passage is found at p. 1 21, 
though there is an earlier reference at p. 114 to 
Mr. Buthrick as “present missionary to the 
Cherokees,’’ and stating that Pickering was 
indebted to a “learned friend” for the commu- 
nication from Buthrick. I have slightly modified 
the pa.ssage. by adding numbers for ease of 
reference, and omitting the repeated portions of 
the translations. 

In rhf Cherokei* (saj's tlie Mr. Huthnek) 

thirtfi-rr different \erhs are used to evpress the m tion 
f)i “washinix” as follows. 


1 

rv/ 

ta 

7Vd I 

am waslnni; 

mvsoll, 

> III a ir 

2 

fu 

le ' 

i/d Id 


rnv hvad 



l\t' 

' s7// la 


iifiothci prison’s 

4. 

('a 

ill 

squd 


niv tacr 


.S 

Tu 

tu 

sqiid 


iinnthei ’.s 

tarr 

b 

Tfi 

til 

sa la 


inv hand.'i 


7 

Tii 

tsP 

vd sii 

la 

anothri ’s 

hands 

H. 

Td 

td 

\u la 


inv frr! 


9. 

Til 

t7P 

\’d sd 

la 

anotlu'i ’s 

trd 

0 

'Ta 

runt' he Id 

niv rkjtlu 

■s 

1. 

To 

tse 

ytutf! 

hi Id 

annth»*i ’s 

cl«''hcs 

2 

Ta 

til 

ti va 


disbrs 


3 

Tst 

yii 

’ 7vd 


a rbild 


4. 

(Vi 


Id 


lural 



'Fhis difference of words prownts the nee«*ssif\ of 
rnentioninK the object washed So .mIso with the veibs 
‘love,* ‘lake,’ ‘have,’ ‘leave,’ ‘die,’ ‘vvcikIi,’ i-ii 

“Mr. Buthrick” was the Reverend Daniel 
Sabin Butrick, 1789-1851, missionary to th 
Chcrokees from 1818 until his death, in the 
period both before and after the removal, lie 
was the author of several manuscript volumes 
now in the Houghton Library at Harvard, and 
co-author of a Cherokee speller in the pre- 
Sequoyah roman develope ' by the missionaries. 


There is a good deal of rather engaging informa- 
tion about him in Starkey (1946). 

[Hill transliterates and identifies Butrick’s 
words with the aid of the extensive Cherokee 
literature and a personal communication from 
Floyd Lounsbiiry. His detailed analysis gives: 

1. k-ata-7vo I-rcflexivc-bathc (in a stream) 

2. k-ali-uiul~e I-n?flcxivo-head-wash 

3. tst-7diilc~r l-hcad-wash (whose hi'iid 

un.specihed) 

4. 1-hirn (oi “it”)-face-wash 

S tsi-^.hk-7vo 1 -face- wash (whose face 

unspecified) 

6. df-k-asul-c Iilural object- 1 -extremelv -wash 

7. dc-td-va-{ii)-sul~e plural object- 1 -him-extromelv- 

w ash 

8. identical with (h,7,). 

10 de-"-jtfil-f‘ plural objecl-I-him -clothin^- 

w ash 

11 d( plural object- l-him-elothinK- 

w ash 

12 d( plural ob|ect-J-dish (oi spoon)- 

wash 

13 I person ( ^)-wash 

14 l-meat-vvaNli| 

3.1. My analysis is by no means perfect, but 
it IS sufficient to show that the forms aie genuine 
and are systematic. \et the complexity of the 
relation of these forms to dierokce structure is 
made greatei by the fact that Butrick’s list of 
veibs (‘love,’ ‘have, ‘weigli,’ etc.) suggests that 
Ik was actually describing two different phe- 
nomena, hut in a fashion so compressed as to he 
unintelligible. One of these phenomena is the 
existence »» a score or so of “cla.ssificatory 
v^erhs” wdiu take different forms according to 
whether the object of the action is round, 
animate, mg and thin, etc. '^Fliese forms have 
been dcscriln‘d by Professor Haas (1948), and 
long ago liy Worcester (1852), though it is 
interesting tlial the grammarians like CJahclentz 
missed them entirely. A second phenomenon is 
actual noun incorporation, which Professor 
Lounsluiry tells me now' oecurs only witli 
nouns for parts of the body and certain articles 
of clothing, thou di it is evident from forms 
quoted hy .Mooney (Myths of the C'herokee, 
BAi:-AR [1897-1898], 19: 509) that incorpora- 
tion mus! once have been more widespread. 
The incorporated noun morphemes are now 
always hound, and usually differ altogether 
from the ordinary free forms for the same 
objects. The two phenomena can, but need not, 
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be combined. It is worth noting that Sayce 
misunderstood Butrick's reasonably careful 
statement, and jumped to the conclusion that 
this very limited incorporation and classification 
was characteristic of all verbs. 

3.2. It is clear that Cherokee, so far from 
being hopelessly over-specific, is a language 
like other languages, possessed of order and 
system, no matter if that system is different from 
our own, Wc do not find fourteen totally unre- 
lated expressions for washing, but two mor- 
phemes only, which differ in meaning, and 
which enter into a whole scries of systematic 
contructions. Even with less than perfect 
identification of the elements in our word list, 
wc can see that they have a regular pattern. 
They follow each other in this fi^ed order: 
number prefix of the goal, pronon^nal actor 
prefix, pronominal goal prefix, incorporated 
goal morpheme, action morpheme. One or more 
of these, of course, may be absent, and it is not 
maintained that what is true of these construc- 
tions is necessarily true of all others in Cherokee. 
Thus for instance, in constructions which I have 
seen in texts, it is far commoner for the action 
morpheme to be followed by further formative 
elements, than it is for the action morpheme to 
end the construction as here. What is important. 


however, is that the order of morphemes is as 
systematic and as fixed as the order in English 
T wash my face.* The difference between the 
English and Cherokee constructions amounts 
to little more than that one set of morphemes is 
bound, and is a less than perfectly productive 
part of the linguistic structure; the other set of 
morphemes is free, and enters into an unlimited 
number of constructions. 

4.0. As to the supposed lack of generalizing 
power, it is ironical that the list of forms before 
us generalizes in one instance more than does 
English. We can not content ourselves with a 
general term like extremity, but must specify 
hand or foot. I can cite still other forms which 
are constructed in a sufficiently generalized 
fashion so that Jespersen would have had to 
call them civilized, had he known them. The 
suffix -yuy ‘real* or ‘principal,* can be added to 
ata^ ‘tree,* to give ataya^ ‘principal tree, oak,* 
and to ySwi^ ‘man,* to give yhuiya, ‘principal 
man, Indian.* I can think of no better example 
of a cultural lag than that the letter written by 
Butrick some time before 1 823 is still having its 
effect in 1951 because linguists incorporated his 
statements in supposedly authoritative books 
without bothering to subject his list of forms to 
analysis. 
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10 Linguistics and Ethnology 
in Translation-Problems 

EUGENE NIDA 


The linguist and the ethnologist are more 
or less conscious of the relationship between 
their respective fields of research. Almost all 
would recognize that language is best described 
as a part of culture, and it soon becomes evident 
to those doing field-work in descriptive linguis- 
tics that one who has had some training in social 
anthropology has a distinct advantage in dealing 
with many types of semantic problems, particu- 
larly those in which the culture under considera- 
tion is quite different from his own. Neverthe- 
less, despite a well-recognized relationship 
between linguistics anU etlinology on the part 
of some, the practical value of the relationship 
is often overlooked or vaguely defined. At any 
rate, it would seem that only partial use has 
been made of social anthropology in dealing 
with the many semantic problems with which 
the investigator of aboriginal languages is 
constantly confronted. 

The person who is engaged in translating from 
one language into another ought to be constantly 
aware of the contrast in the entire range of 
culture represented by the two languages. 
Nevertheless, the problems of translation have 
seldom been studied from this standpoint. 'I’his 
situation is due to many factors. First, most 
translations with which we are familiar have 
been carried on within the Indo-Furopcan 
language-family, and, for the most part, the 
culture of this linguistic area is relatively 
homogeneous. Second, most translations ^ hich 
have involved data from widely differing 
cultures have been translations from languages 
representing simple cultures to languages 
representing complex cultures, for example, 
translations of folk-lore data from Zuni to 
English. The complex cultures have so many 
alternates of behavior and have acquired such a 


knowledge of alternates in other cultures that 
the translation-task is not so complicated, nor 
is the translator so aware of the cultural features 
involved. 

A third factor tending to obscure the cultural 
featuic.* involved in translation is our habit of 
discussing words almost wholly in terms of 
psychological entities rather than in terms of 
social ones. The study of semantics on the basis 
of certain psychological theories has too often 
resulted in the entire problem being enmeshed 
in theories of perception und the relationship 
between the “referent” and the “thought- 
complex.” A fourth factor has been the empha- 
sis upon the stylistic and literary factors of 
translation, so that one often receives the 
erroneous impression that translation is basically 
an art rather than a science. 

In association with the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics and the American Bible Society, 
the w riter has had occasion to become acquaint- 
ed w'ith problems of translation which reveal 
some very significant matters in the relationship 
between linguistics and ethnology. The data 
have been gathered from the examination of 
translations of the Bible into various aboriginal 
languages. I’hesc translations were made by 
both linguistically and non-linguistically trained 
individuals. 'Fhc value of the data is of special 
significance because of several features. First, 
the Bible has been and is being translated into 
a great variety of languages. At the present time 
the Bible, or portions of it, have been published 
in 1064 different languages. Second, the subject- 
material of the Bible covers a wide range of 
cultural situations. In fact, there arc few phases 
of life which are not mentioned in considerable 
detail. Third, the culture represented in the 
Bible is somewhat different from the core of our 
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present Western culture. As a result, when one 
is translating the Bible into some aboriginal 
language, the problems of cultural equivalence 
are far more evident than if one were translating 
a literary product of our own culture. It is 
easier to see the problems when one’s own 
culture is not involved, for there is too much 
about one’s own patterns of behavior which is 
taken for granted. 

The immediate importance of proper ethno- 
logical background for the translator can be 
seen in noting the tw'o most common errors 
which translators make. One of these is literal- 
ness and the other is the desire to avoid foreign 
words. The ridiculous consequence of literalness 
is evident in the translation of the Semitic idiom 
“children of the bridcchamber” (Matt. 9: 15; 
Mark 2: 19; Luke 5: 34). In one oi the Bantu 
languages ot Africa the translatoi had attempted 
to translate this idiom literally, and the result 
was “children of the house of the man who 
marries the woman.” The translator thought 
that the children were in some w'ay related to 
the bridegroom and not to the bride, .so he chose 
the “house v>t Juidegrooin” rather than the 
“house of the bride.” Actually, however, the 
Bantu translation designated the children ot 
tlie bridegroom by his other former wives, for 
among the people of tlial tiibe polygamy wa.s 
commonly practiced. There could be no othei 
interpretation foi the native. 'I’lie translator 
was not avsare of the Jewish marriage-i iistoms 
nor of the idiom “children of the bridecham- 
ber,” which designated either the guests who 
participated in the celebration, fir, as other 
authorities contend, the friends ol the bride- 
groom. 

.\lmo.st the reverse type of tendenev, but 
equally unguided, is to be found in the insist- 
ence of some translators upon preserving the 
native language and looking upon all borrowed 
words as some type of contamination. In one of 
the Indian languages of Latin Ameiica one 
translator went so far as to translate “ass” as 
“a small long-eared animal,” even though the 
natives of the particular tribe w^re well 
acquainted with burros and used the Spanis* 
name burro. The translation by “a small long- 
eared animal” did not make sense to the native, 
for it is as applicable to a rabbit as to a burro in 
fact, somewhat more so. 

Words are fundamentally symbols for features 
of the culture. Accordingly, the cultural 


situation in both languages must be known in 
translating, and the words which designate the 
closest equivalence must be employed. An 
examination of selected problems m various 
aspects of culture will make it possible for one 
to see more clearly the precise relationship of 
cultural information to the semantic problems 
encountered in descriptive linguistics. Transla- 
tion-problems, w'liich arc essentially problems 
of equivalence, may be conveniently treated 
under (1) ecology, (2) material culture, (3) 
social culture, (4) religious culture, and (5) 
linguistic culture. 

The extremity of ecological variation from 
territory to territory is seldom anticipated, and 
there is often considerable difhculty in finding 
.some equivalence in terms which designate 
such ecological features. For example, in 
Yucatan, Mexico, practically no correspondence 
can be found to the four seasons of the temperate 
zones. In translating the passage in Mark 13: 28, 
which deals wdth the fig tree putting forth its 
leaves just before summer, there are several 
eomplications. 'Fhe onl) fig tree that is known 
to the Mavas is a wild variety which does not 
produce fruit. Moi cover, this tiee, like practi- 
cally all the other trees ol the forest, loses its 
leaves entirely during the hot season, which 
usually lasts from, February till the end of May. 
'I'hen, within a few days after the rainy .sca.son 
begins, the fig tree and all the other trees of the 
forest put out thcii leaves. One must equate the 
summer with the rainy sea.son, but in this case 
the rainy season must always precede the 
putting f of the leaves It is impossible to 
employ the anish word rcrano, which is used 
by the Spanish-speaking people to designate 
the calcn hical susnmer in temperate zones, for 
the word verano has been borrowed by the 
Mavas to designate the hot season during 
March, April, and Ma}. hcological differences 
between the tropics and the semi-tropical or 
temperate /.ones necessitate many adaptations, 
but often, even at best, the equivalents arc not 
too close. The only other possibility in the 
illustration just c’^ed would be to designate a 
month instead the summer as the time 
forctokl by the leafing of the fig tree; but even 
this would be unsatisfactory, due to the con- 
siderable fluctuation in the beginning of the 
rainy si'ason. 

If is often difficult in tropical countries to 
render the word “desert” as a place which has 
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sparse vegetation. It is absolutely inconceivable Testament include the processes and plants of 


to a Maya Indian that any place should not have 
vegetation unless it has been cleared for a 
maize-held, and a cleared held is not the 
cultural equivalent of the desert of Palestine. 
Accordingly, one must translate “desert*’ as an 
“abandoned place,** for culturally the two 
places are similar in that they both lack human 
population. In this case, the culturally signih- 
cant features must be substituted for the ecolo- 
gical ones. 

When some region is completely lacking in 
some topographical feature, it is frequently 
impossible to present exactly the feature of 
another region. For example, the inhabitants of 
some of the low limestone islands of the Facihe 
and the Indians of the peninsula of Yucatan 
hnd it almost impossible to conceive of “moun- 
tains** in the sense of the Palestinian equivalent. 
To the Maya Indian a muul “hill** is “an 
elevation of land,** and at best it cannot be 
much more than one hundred feet high. If one 
uses “great hill** to designate “mountain,** it 
may mean an elevation of as much as one 
hundred and fifty feet, but in no case does it 
approximate something which may rise several 
thousand feet into the air. Such a thing is quite 
inconceivable to a Maya, and any attempt to 
force him to imagine anything so large only 
makes him think that the source of such 
information is untrustworthy. A “great hill” is 
not a completely accurate designation of a 
“mountain** in Palestine, but it is the best 
cultural and ecological equivalent. To translate 
“river** by “flowing water, ’ or “lake** by 
“large expanse of water,** or to describe the 
operation of a boat to peoples who have never 
seen such things nor heard of them, often 
places as much strain upon their credulity as 
it does for us to be informed that eggs stand on 
end in China during a certain season of the year. 
Problems involving material culture-features 
are often far more complex than those involving 
ecological features. On the other hand, there 
are many items of close equivalence between 
the Palestinian culture of Bible times and the 
cultures of many aboriginal cultures today. In 
many places in the world the “ox-goad,** the 
“mill-stone,** and the “stone water-jar** have 
almost exact equivalents. However, despite the 
number of situations of considerable cultural 
similarity, the differences are very great. For 
example, many of the illustrations of the New 


agriculture. In many places in the New World 
wheat is completely unknown among the 
aboriginal population. Accordingly, in most 
places the illustrations must he made applicable 
to maize wherever this is possible. Nevertheless, 
in those parts of the New World where the 
dibble-stick is used for planting, the illustration 
of the sower who scattered seed on various types 
of ground seems completely incredible. Only 
considerable explanation can ever convince the 
Indian that the sower in the famous parable 
was not out of his mind. 

The villages of many aboriginals are quite 
different from the walled cities of ancient times. 
Accordingly, the account in Acts 9: 24, in which 
the gates of the city are closed, appears almost 
inconceivable. The aboriginal language will 
probably not have a word for “gate,** and if it 
should, the city or village would certainly not 
possess such. On the one hand, if one attempts 
to use “doors of the city,*’ then the picture is 
more confused than ever, for the native would 
then think that the city was some gigantic 
thing built within one house having doors, or 
that there were some huge doors standing 
somewhere around the city. On the other hand, 
in many tribes, in order to apprehend criminals 
or to prevent men from going to their fields 
when there is public work to be done, the 
roads are closed by guards and no one can leave 
the city. This cultural situation has some 
meaning, and the translation may make use 
of it. 

There is often a tendency in translating to 
attempt to indicate the same environmental 
feature, but to overlook the different cultural 
significance involved. In translating the well- 
known discourse on the vine in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Gospel According to John, some 
translators have used a word for “vine** 
which designates a vine-like plant, but one 
which is not necessarily cultivated nor bears 
fruit. The fact that the word designates a type 
of plant, as regards its habits of growth, is not 
the point in question. The entire meaning of 
the discourse turns upon the features of cultiva- 
tion and the care given to such a plant. Equiva- 
lence of material form is not enough. The 
cultural significance is the vital matter. 

It is not only necessary to examine ecological 
features, but also to determine how the natives 
interoret such environmental matters. For 
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example, in the Totonac language if one 
translates literally the expression “from the 
uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost 
part of heaven/* occurring in Mark 13: 27, the 
native is likely to be confused, or even to laugh, 
as one did. He commented that such a distance 
would be nothing at all. His explanation of the 
Totonac cosmogony was that the earth and the 
heavens (this is identical with “sky** in Totonac) 
are formed like the half of an orange. The 
earth*s surface corresponds to the flat surface 
and the sky corresponds to the curved surface, 
but the farthest point of the sky and the farthest 
point of the earth would both be at the extended 
horizon, in other words, would be identical. 
'I'he translation of this expression must he 
changed in 'Fotonac to “from all over the 
earth to all over the sky,** if it is to render the 
original correctly in terms of the closest cultural 
parallel. 

In the complexities of social organization and 
social control, the translator is very frequently 
confronted by many difliculties in interpretation 
and equivalence. For example, in the Maya 
language tnerc iS iiu term for “brother** oi 
“sister” as such, but one must designate wheth- 
er the person is an older or younger brother or 
older or younger sister. Often m the lliblical 
account there is no indication as to the age- 
relationship. 'Fhc only hint which we have 
IS that the older brother’s or sister’s name 
normally occurs before the youngei one’s. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to assign some age- 
relationship to every word which designates 
brothers or sisters. 

The indication of class and caste is often quite 
diflicult in translating. It is easy enough at 
times to obtain words for “ruler,” “leader ” 
and “rich,” but an expression to designate 
“the common people” is not so easy. Such 
people are often the culturally insignificant and 
uncolorful, and a name for them is sometimes 
either negative or non-existent. In the Maya 
culture of Yucatan the social and economic 
stratification in the Indian villages is rather well 
determined by the distance which the inhabit- 
ants live from the center of town or village 
Accordingly, the translator employed the 
phrase “the people in the back part of town” 
for the “common people.” The natives imme- 
diately perceived the meaning of the social 
distinction. 

A very similar type of problem is the one 


which involves a translation for “Gentiles” in 
contrast with “Jews.” This is doubly diflicult 
since in Latin America the word Gentiles has 
often been borrowed into various Indian 
languages with the meaning of “unbeliever” 
and “unbaptized person.” It is sometimes 
possible to translate “Gentiles” by “those who 
are not Jews.” However, in some contexts such 
a negative classification docs not convey the 
meaning of the original. In the examination of 
almost any society, one will find a designation 
for the group which is considered to be the 
•^amc as the central unit and another group 
which is considered to be different from or 
outside the central group. These are known to 
sociologists as the “in-group” and the “out- 
group.” A designation for the second group is 
often similar to our usage of “foreigners,” 
though in many instances one can find an 
expression which will emphasize the distinction 
in mode of life even more than a foreign point 
of habitation. A translation such as “the 
different peoples” usually makes it possible 
to convey the meaning of “(Jentiles.” 

At limes the problems of translation which 
involve social practices become very complex, 
h'oi example, Jesus spoke of “a bill of divorce- 
ment** as sanctioned by the law of Moses 
(Mark 10: 4). Among the Totonacs of Mexico 
there has been no such thing as a legal document 
of divorce even though there is such a feature 
in the Mexican national culture. The ’Fotonacs 
w'ho desire to obtain a “legal divorce” pay the 
town -secretary to erase their name from the 
civil regisie’ If both parties are agreeable, the 
fee is not lat e; but if only one party desires a 
divorce by erasure, then the fee is considerably 
higher, fv.r the secretary can usually demand 
and obtain a larger payment. In Totonac the 
expression for obtaining a “legal” divorce is 
literally “to have one’s name erased.” The 
important thing about this transaction is that 
it is looked upon as having complete legal 
sanction. If one were to translate “bill of 
divorcement” by a phrase such as “letter stating 
that the man is I aving his wife” (there is no 
single word for divorce”), the entire point of 
the passage would be missing, because such a 
man would be immediately condemned by his 
fellow Totonacs. The entire point of Jesus* 
statements about the “bill of divorcement” 
turns upon the legal sanction. 

It may well be asked what may be the effect of 
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encroaching Mexican national culture with its 
different legal system. According to Mexican 
law, such name-erasing is illegal. On the other 
hand, the expression “to name-erase“ has 
become so much a symbol for legal divorce that 
it is employed to designate types of divorce 
which do not involve the actual procedure of 
erasing names. It should be noticed, however, 
that successive editions of the Hihlc in an 
aboriginal language usually need to be brought 
up to date from decade to decade with reference 
to the degree of social and vocabulary-change 
induced through progressive contact with a 
national government and w^ith western civiliza- 
tion. 

The social implications of actions described in 
the Bible arc always a subject of inU est. When 
the 'rolonac people read about a man carrying a 
pitcher of water (Mark 14: 13; Luke 22; 10), 
they are tremendously amused. It seems ver) 
silly to the women to think of a man doing 
women's work, and the men arc astonished at 
the man's ignorance of propriety. 

In matters of religious culture the problems of 
translation are often the most perplexing. The 
names for deity are a continual difficulty. I’he 
native word may have a heavy connotative 
significance which makes it awkward to use. 
On the other hand, a foreign word often implies 
an “alien” God. Whether the translator is 
aware of it or not, the natives usually equate 
such a foreign term with one of their better- 
known and understood deities. 

More difficult, however, than the titles for' 
deity arc the words for “sanctity” and “holi- 
ness.” These words are so closely connected 
wnth the entire problem of tabu that it is quite 
difficult, in many instances, t(t find an adequate 
designation. One translator in Africa attempted 
to find an expression for “Holy Spirit.” He 
rather naively asked for “holy” and then for 
“spirit,” and combined the two words into a 
title for deity. The first word has the basic 
meaning of “tabu,” but this tabu is usually 
produced by contact with an evil spirit. Only 
rarely do good spirits create a tabu, '^fhe word 
for “spirit” can designate either a good oi an 
evil spirit, but in the particular culture the evil 
spirits arc very much in the majority. If the 
spirit is a good spirit, it is usually necessary 
specifically to denote the fact by an attributive. 
The combination which the translator chose 
for “Holy Spirit” w^as doubly confusing. To 


the natives, the only meanings for this com- 
bination of words would be “a spirit (probably 
an evil one) which has acquired a tabu by 
contact with some other spirit (undoubtedly 
evil)” or “a spirit which makes objects tabu.” 
I'his second type of spirit could only very 
rarely be a good spirit. The fact that the 
translator had such extreme difficulty in explain- 
ing to natives that a good God possessed such a 
spirit should have been evidence enough that 
the phrase did not make sense. It lias generally 
been found that the concept of tabu involves so 
many other related aspects that the translator 
is usually forced to start with some such word 
as “pure” or “clean,” and by a process of 
teaching to build up the concept of “holy.” 

At times a literal translation of the Greek text 
may have rather disastrous consequences in an 
aboriginal language. In the eastern dialect of 
Aztec the literal translation of Jesus' words 
“Abraham rejoiced to sec my day” (John X: 56), 
would be a declaration on the part of Jesus that 
he was a shaman with a basically animal nature. 
The Eastern Aztecs believe that a shaman or 
physically deformed person who appears to 
have some mystic power i^ actually an animal 
and walks about as such during the night. 
During the day, however, he assumes the guise 
of a man. The daytime-guise is called “his 
day.” Jesus’ statement would be interpreted by 
the Aztecs as being an explicit statement as to 
his being an animal and not a person. 

In Acts 16: 16, a girl “possessed with a spirit 
of divination” is mentioned. In the Mazatcc 
language of Mexico this is quite difficult to 
translate literally. There is no regular expression 
for divination, and no spirit is directly associated 
wdth this belief. The Mazatecs, however, do 
believe in certain types of divination, but the 
expression which denotes an individual who 
possesses such powers is “one who has two 
spirits.” The one spirit is that which everyone 
possesses, but the second is a special supernatu- 
ral spirit. To translate “a girl with a spirit of 
divination” one must actually say in Mazatcc 
“a girl who has two spirits.” 

The phase of culture in which the greatest 
number of translation-problems arise is the 
linguistic one. Language is a part of culture, 
but translation from one language to another 
involves, in addition to the other cultural 
problems, the special characteristics of the 
respectVe languages. For example, some 
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languages have only three types of words: 
noun-like words, verb-like words, and particles. 
It is impossible to approximate in such a 
language the types of attribution which exist in 
some Indo-European languages. Many lan- 
guages express some concepts in verb-like 
words which we normally express in nouns. 
For example, in Mazatec there are no nouns 
corresponding to the English lexical items 
“food,*' “faith,’* “love,” “baptism,” and “re- 
pentance.” All expressions which contain these 
English nouns must be translated into Mazatcc 
by verbal expressions. 

The differences which exist betw'ecn languages 
and the resultant adaptations which must be 
made because of these differences may best be 
treated under (1) phonological, (2) morpholog- 
ical, (3) syntactic, and (4) lexical factors. 

The translator must of necessity compare the 
phonological systems involved in the two 
languages, for it is necessary to transliterate 
proper names, and to do this scientifically and 
consistently one must be able to recognize the 
closest equivalents in sounds between the two 
languages, ilowis^-r, having made the proper 
transliterations in terms of the sound-systems, 
one has to be sure that the lesultant forms are 
not homophonous, or nearly so, to some native 
w'ord w'hich may be quite objectionable oi 
confusing. For example, m one of the Ilantu 
languages a transliteration of rabhi proved to be 
loo closely related in sound to an obscence 
native word, and the transliteration had to be 
modified. 

The relationship of the phonological systems 
of two languages is especially prominent in the 
translation of songs. In tonal languages it is 
almost impossible to adapt the woids te a 
Western melody and still preserve the meaning. 
In one of the tonal languages of Latin America 
the translators found to their amazement that 
their translation which they thought concerned 
“sinners” was actually directed at “fat people.” 
The notes of the music proved to be opposite to 
the tones of the w^ords. 

In one instance a native 'I otonac Indian reacted 
quite violently to hymns w^hich did not presc” 
the correspondence between the long and sho» i 
vowels in the Totonac language and the long 
and short notes of the music. He proceeded co 
rectify the problem by his own translations, 
which he very ingeniously worked out. The 
results were exceedingly well received by his 


fellow Totonacs. Some rather similar attempts 
have been made by modern Chinese musicians 
in writing words to western tunes. Some 
translators have found it very valuable to 
employ the old chant-forms of the language, 
w'hich normally preserve the meaning of the 
words and at the same time provide a melodic 
pattern. 

The morphological structures of two languages 
often seem quite irreconcilable. Seldom do two 
languages have the same sets of obligatory 
categories m their morphology. A classification 
of forms according to number seems very 
important in the Indo-European languages, 
and yet in the Mazatec and 'rarahumaia 
languages of Mexico there is normally no 
indication of number whatsoever. In English the 
indication of possession is optional, but in the 
Maya and Athabascan languages there are 
certain words which must always occur with 
possessors. The indications of relative degrees 
of respect are very imperfectly indicated in a 
language such as Spanish, but in Aztec it is 
impi^ssiblc to say anything to anyone without 
indicating precisely the relative degree of 
respect to which the speaker and hearer aie 
entitled in the community. In some of the 
Aztec dialects these morphological categories 
aie much more highly developed than in cither 
Korean or Japanese. All such differences in the 
morphological sy.'^tcms pose real problems for 
the translator who wishes to represent adequa- 
tely the “flavor” of the original. There is 
nothing in the Greek text to indicate which 
affixes o' "'Spect one must employ in Aztec. 
The only - ng w'hich can be done is to recon- 
struct the .situation in terms of the Aztec social 
pattern ind in the light of the social situation 
of Hible times. In such circumstances it is quite 
inconceivable that Jesus, who W'as a young man 
in his early thirties during his preaching career, 
w^ould not have addressed the Pharisees, the 
Sadducecs, and the scribes w'ith terms of 
respect. These men were as a group undoubted- 
ly older than Jesus, and their education and 
social position would have entitled them to a 
greater degree »/f “linguistic” respect than 
wxjuld be given Jesus. 

Tlie differences in the category of voice are 
often quite difficult for the translator. In the 
Eastern Aztec there is no passive voice. Hence, 
it is impossible to translate literally “Judge not, 
that ye be not judged” (Matt. 7: 1). The second 
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verb must be in an active form and, as such, 
must have a subject and an object. The Greek 
text does not provide the subject by stating the 
agent. The subject must be supplied by the 
context. Accordingly, the sentence reads in 
Aztec: “Judge not that God may not judge you.” 

Some translators have felt called upon to 
attempt to invent such passive contructions in 
various languages which lacked them, but the 
result has been more than discouraging. The 
native speakcl* manages very well without such 
a passive voice. An attempt to force a new set of 
grammatical forms on a language has about as 
much chance of success as a Hindu attempting 
to introduce the turban as the standard head- 
dress among American farmers. 

The variety of syntactic difFerenc'*s in lan- 
guages provides many difficult problems for 
the translator. One of the greatest is the result 
of the special structure of Greek which per- 
mits long sentences made up of several clauses 
which are rather intricately combined. Few 
other languages can compare with Greek in this 
type of “style.** One who translates into an 
aboriginal language often finds it necessary to 
cut many of the longer sentences into short 
ones, to repeat the subject- and object-nouns, 
and to express the conjunctives by rather 
cumbersome paraphrases. 

The feature in which languages seem to differ 
to the greatest extent is in the use of pro- 
nominal expressions. Some languages have very 
elaborate systems and employ pronouns fre- 
quently. Other languages have quite limited * 
pronominal systems and use pronouns much 
less frequently than does English. In still other 
languages there seems to be no correlation 
between the elaboration of .the pronominal 
system and its frequency of use. There is 
nothing, however, that so marks the translation 
as the work of a foreigner or a novice as the 
improper use of pronouns. 

Still other languages demand elaborate systems 
of lexical classifiers. One does not say in such 
languages “Jerusalem,” “Jordan,** or “syna- 
gogue,** but rather, “city Jerusalem,** “river 
Jordan,** and “building synagogue.** Inis 
means the addition of a considerable number of 
words to the text, but there is no alternative. 
Such changes are demanded by the syntactic 
structure of the language, and any translation 
which does not possess such classifiers does not 
represent the aboriginal language. 


Without doubt the problems of equivalence 
and adaptation between languages are greatest 
in the lexical items. The area of meaning of a 
word in one language is never completely 
identical with the area of meaning of a similar 
word in another language; for example, 
English ears may be translated by Spanish 
orejas or otdos, depending upon whether the 
outer or inner ear is meant. 

It is a common misapprehension about abo- 
riginal languages that they have extremely 
limited vocabularies and much difficulty in 
expressing fine shades of meaning. It all 
depends upon the particular phenomena which 
are being considered. The Totonac language is 
not particularly rich in philosophical distinc- 
tions, but in classifying noises or odors, it is 
quite exceptional. For example, there are six 
different stems for “noise,** which may be 
described as having the following meanings: 
“noise of children yelling,** “noise of people 
talking,** “noise of people arguing or turkeys 
gobbling,** “noise of people talking and 
screaming in great anger,** “a noise which 
grows increasingly worse,** and, finally, “the 
noise of a funeral.** Totonac also has some 
sixteen different stems for designating various 
odors. 

Individual words are, nevertheless, not as 
confusing as combinations of words with 
specialized meanings. For example, in Acts 
14: 11, the Spanish translation of the de Valera 
version reads llevaba la palabra, but the Mazatec 
literal translation of this, “he carried the word,** 
actually means in Mazatec, “he was very 
smart.** Figures of speech involve highly 
specialized meaning, as can be seen in a quick 
glance at any Indo-European language. The 
American expression “tickled to death** and 
“it burns me up** give evidence of considerable 
shift of meaning. The foreigner who complained 
about English because he had been told that 
the Americanisms “bologna,** “applesauce,** 
and “horse-feathers** all meant the same, had a 
real point. One must expect similar specializa- 
tions of meaning in other languages. They are, 
of course, seldom to be found in parallel 
developments. This only adds to the ceaseless 
interest which can be derived from the study of 
lexical problems. Note a few of the special- 
izations of meaning in Mazatec: “head-soft** 
means “smart**; “to carry softly** means “to 
steal**; an “embroidered lion** is a “tiger**; an 
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“animal’s wing” is his “liver”; and a “hand’s 
beans” are its “fingers.” 

Some expressions in English which seem so 
commonplace as scarcely to be classed with 
specialization of meaning actually have no 
parallels in other languages. To say “he opened 
the eyes of the blind” would mean nothing in 
Aztec other than the process of pushing apart 
the eyelids. To say that “he lifted up his eyes 
to behold” means to the native that someone 
picked up his eyes to examine or carry. Saying 
that a man was “one of twelve” implies in 
Aztec that there were thirteen altogether. One 
must say rather, “one counted with the eleven.” 
In order to translate correctly into another 
language one must study the actual usage. 'Ehe 
etymology may be of interest, but the descrip- 
tive linguist (and every translator should be 
such) must study each word on the basis of how 
native speakers use it, and not on the basis of 
what the investigator thinks it should mean or 
how he thinks it should he used. For example, 
in Maya the normal expression for “thank you” 
IS diosbootiky which means literally, “God pay 
you.” Moieuvci, this is the translation which 
almost any Maya Indian will give when he is 
asked about the literal meaning of the word. 
Nevertheless, when the Maya Indian prays to 
(kid, he gives thanks to God with this same 
term. The specialization of meaning is almost 
as great as in English good-bye. To the native 
in\esligator, however, it might seem that in 
saying diosbootik the Mayas arc instructing 
God to pay himself for having done some favor 
to His suppliant. This is, of course, an absurd 


interpretation, but very illustrative of the 
problem of analysis on the basis of actual 
usage. 

The meaning of any linguistic item must be 
considered in terms of the situations in which 
it may occur. For example, the meaning of the 
-th suffix in English which occurs in such words 
as iruthy zeealthy healthy stealthy and length must 
be stated in terms of (I) the combinations in 
which it occurs and (2) the function of the 
suffix in these combinations. The meaning of 
•th is stated entirely in terms of linguistic 
situations. The meaning of the word home must 
likewise be stated in terms of the situations in 
which it may occur, but these situations may be 
defined in terms of linguistic and non-linguistic 
phenomena. The linguistic phenomena include 
the classes to which this word home belongs. 
The non-linguistic phenomena include the 
factors which define the significance of this 
word in the social structure. The ethnologist is 
best equipped to describe and define the 
ciillural situations w^hich provide the so-called 
“meaning” of the word home. 

Languages are basically a part of culture, and 
words cannot be understood correctly apart 
from the local cultural phenomena for which 
they are symbols. This being the case, the most 
fruitful approach to the semantic problems of 
any language is the ethnological one. This in- 
volves investigating the significance of various 
cultural items and the words which are used 
to designate them. A combination of analytical 
social anthropology and descriptive linguistics 
provides h key to the stuily of semantics. 
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(’I'lit IIRSI I’ARI Oh iHib ARiiCLr, Up to and including 
the example sentences, was written Sapir; the 
analysis of the sentences and whal follows was 
written by me Sapir must have begun the writing 
in 1929, just before his field tup to the Nasaho, as 
suggested b> the fact that a Sarcee example is used 
in the typescript while a handwritten note, e\identl\ 
added later, gives the Navaho equivalent Surel> the 
Navaho and not the Sarcee would ha\e been gneii if 
the paper had h''e»^ composed after the summer of 
1929 In completing the article, I ha\e tried to 
follow Sapir’s general plan as indicated in the early 
part of the paper and in a few handwritten notes 
attached to the typescript In matters of detail i 
have not attempted to reproduce what Sapir might 
ha\e WTittcn. Nevertheless I hope that my contiibu- 
tion may be of value b\ supplying data that otherwise 
might have to be sought in a number of scattered 
souices — M SwADtbii) 

Few people realize that within the confines of 
the United States there is spoken today a far 
greater variety of languages- not dialects, not 
slightly divergent forms of speech, but funda- 
mentally distinct languages than in the w'holt 
of Europe. We may go further. We may say, 
quite literally and safely, that in the state of 
California alone there arc greater and more 
numerous linguistic extremes than can be 
illustrated in all the length and breadth of 
Europe. Such a group as (ierman, French, 
Irish, Polish, Lithuanian, Albanian, Greek, 
Basque, Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, and 
Circassian — to list European forms of speech 
with maximum distinctness — exhibits a lesser 
gamut of linguistic differences, as regards both 
phonetic elements and peculiarities of structure, 
than an equal number of languages that might 
be selected from among those spoken in 
California. 

Needless to say, it is to the aboriginal lan- 


guages of .\meiica that we have reference. 
Whether these all stem from a common origin 
or not and we have as yet little tangible 
evidence that they do- they now present the 
most bewildering diversities of form. 'Fhey arc 
at once the delight and the despair of the lin- 
guistic student. It is saddening to reflect that 
man) of them, doomed to extinction, may 
never be adequately recorded for want of a 
suflicient number of properly trained investi- 
gators. But we already know' enough to be able 
to define some of the fundamental problems of 
American Indian linguistics. And we have the 
^-ight to say that a small and devoted band of 
students, working far from the market place of 
science, have already rescued so much of these 
exceptionally difficult languages that general 
linguistic theory would be quite a different 
thing without their labors. It would be difficult 
' ) overcstim?’ the value of these technical and 
seemingly de died studies for an eventual 
philosophy of speech. They have something of 
that appaunt aldofncss from, yet uncanny, 
subterranean relevance to, the psychology of 
thought and of patterned expression that a 
purelv theoretical branch of mathematics 
possesses in relation to concrete physical 
problems which one would imagine to be 
safely beyond its reach. All forms of linguistic 
expression arc reducible to a common psycho- 
logical ground, bi r this ground cannot be 
'iioperly understood without the perspective 
gained from a sympathetic study of the forms 
themselves. 

It is clear at the outset that we have no right 
to speak of American Indian grammatical 
categories. The languages of our natives differ 
too much to make it possible to speak of the 
general presence or absence of particular 
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categories. All our well-known types of 
formal patterning in speech can be illustrated in 
aboriginal America, and some that are not at all 
or not so well known to us, but there is hardly 
one that can be said to be universal. Certain 
American languages, like C'hinook, recognize 
gender of a type that is not dissimilar to the 
masculine, feminine, and neuter of our classical 
tongues, but in a much larger number such 
distinctions are entirely wanting. An equivalent 
classification into animate and inanimate nouns 
is fairly widespread, particularly among the 
languages of the Algonkian stock. 

Plurality of the noun is often expressed with as 
necessary a particularity as in English or 
French, but frequently there are no true plurals. 
Sometimes it is the verb rather than the noun 
which is inherently singular or plural. A vague 
idea of this apparently illogical and yet 
perfectly natural classification may be obtained 
by looking upon such English \erbs as to 
massacre and to troop as inherently plural forms 
meaning ‘to kill several* and ‘to run (used of 
several subjects)* respectively. If wc think of 
a sentence like the do^ trooped as the factual 
equivalent of the normal sentence the do/rs rav, 
the plurality of the noun being ignored while the 
complementary plurality of action, which we 
habitually ignore, is selected for explicit 
grammatical expression, we shall be able to get 
an approximate feeling for the idiom of inher- 
ently plural verbs. In many American languages 
what seems at first sight to he a true plural of . 
the noun turns out on closer analysis to be a 
distributive. In such a language, say Nootka or 
'Psimshian, both spoken in British Columbia, 
the word houses of the Englisj;^ sentences I have 
many houses' and / have houses at the point and 
up on the hill w'ould not necessarily be rendered 
in the same way. In the former case Nootka 
might quite readily content itself with the 
absolute or singular form of the noun, leaving 
the logical plurality of the concept to be inferred 
from the inherent significance of the word for 
‘many.* In the latter case, however, it would be 
more idiomatic to employ a reduplicated R,im 
of the noun, expressing distribution, for the 
reference is not to a mere plurality of houses 
but to their presence at different points of 
space --some here, some there. 

In the expression of case too there is a great 
variety of usage in America. W hile certain 
languages, like Yokuts and W^intun in California, 


possess syntactic and local cases that are 
analogous to the cases of the older Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, many other American lan- 
guages, perhaps the majority of them, arc as 
innocent of cases as modern French. The 
relations expressed by the nominative, accusa- 
tive, genitive, dative, and other analogous 
forms are naturally somehow provided for in 
these languages, just as they arc provided for 
in French or in English. One method is tlie use 
of syntactic particles, like our of or to\ word 
order is sometimes important, as in English; or 
various other morphological devices may be 
employed which make case affixes quite 
superfluous (the genitive relation, for instance, 
may be rendered with the help of possessive 
pronominal elements, as in Chinook, wliich 
expresses our English the mans house by thc-man 
hts-housc). W here case elements are found, 
they do not necessarily correspond exactly to 
classical usage. *rhus, the familiar contrast of 
nominative and accusative, or subjective and 
objectiv e, is replaced in Eskimo by one between 
absolutive and “subjective,” the former being 
used when the noun is in an objective relation 
or is the subject of an intransitive verb, while 
the latter at once defines the genitive relation 
and the subject of a transitive verb. 

Needless to say, the variations of morphology 
are just as far-reaching in the verb as in the 
noun. To take the category of tense as an 
example, there arc American languages that aic 
very particular about temporal discrimination 
(W'ishram, a (‘hinook dialect, has no less than 
four preterits, which differ in the remoteness of 
the time from the moment of speaking), while 
others seem hardly to worry about so funda- 
mental a distinction as that between present 
and past (in I’akelma, for instance, an obscure 
but most interesting language of southwestern 
Oregon, the future is carefully distinguished in 
both stem form and pronominal affixes from 
the present, but the latter tense is really an 
“aoristic** or indefinite tense which may apply 
equally well to the present or past). 

It is obviously impossible in the face of such 
variety of structure to write about American 
Indian languages in general terms. It will be 
far more profitable to take up a few concrete 
instances and to analyze them with some care. 
What I propose to do in the remainder of this 
paper is, first, to see how a very simple English 
sentence is structurally transformed in its 
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rendering into some half dozen selected lan- 
guages of the American aborigines. J n this way 
we shall gain a livelier idea of the realities of 
American Indian linguistic study and, at the 
same time, we shall learn how plastic a process 
is linguistic expression in itself. And, secondly, 
I shall draw attention to a tew important 
grammatical categories that are either not 
expressed at all in languages nearer home oi arc 
expressed only fragmentarily or by implication. 

The English sentence he iciU ^ive it to you 
may be expressed as follow s in Wish ram, a 
Chinookan dialect of the region of the Dalles, 
on the Columbia river; in Takelina, an extinct 
or all but extinct language of aouthv\estcrn 
Oregon; in Southern Paiutc, a Shoshoncan 
language of the semi-desert country north of 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado; in Yana, 
which is spoken, or was until recently, by a 
handful of Indians in the upper drainage of the 
Sacramento in northeastern California; in 
Nootka, which is spoken on the w'cst coast of 
^'ancouver Island; and in Navaho, an Atha- 
baskan language ol northwestern New Mexico 
and northeastern Aritcona: 

Wishrani: ahmiuda ud a 

w ill-ho-him-thec-to-oi VI -\\ ill 
'lakolnia: '^osptnk >oh-t xpi-rtfi (\ f<t\ 1»\ 
rc^ulai contraction) 

vvii.i.'(;ivr-to-thrc-hc-or-llit’V in iutiirc 
S. Paiutc tmiyavaamaak\ifjn mi mayn-i anniit 
aka-afja- rm 

(nvh-wilI-Msiblclhirin-visililccrcaturc-tlicc 
a n a • ha 'jo mast wn ^ n u ma ha • - ja -ma-si- iva - ’^^num 

ROCND-iHiNO-away-Ui-docs-or-WMll-doncunto-thnu 
•in -future 

Nootka: '^nyv''^a‘qXatc'^ir 
riiA I -give-w ill-doiicunto-thou -art 
Navaho: nvidir'^dt ti-tt’-vi-dtho-'^a’l 
thec-l(i-transitivr-will-Koi NiJ 'iillNf.-lN-n n Ml* 

In the above examples hyphens show the 
formal analysis, and a schematic element-by- 
elemcnt translation gives a general idea of the 
notional structure. I'he stem is marked by 
small caps in the translation. 

In these six languages, selected for grammat- 
ical variety, wc find not only differences in the 
order and organization of the meaningful 
elements but also in the matter of what notions 
are included along with the main content. It 
may come as a surprise tc. some readers to find 
references to “round thing” and “visible,” 


since our original sentence did not specify the 
nature or the location of the thing given. These 
are details that had to be added for natural 
translation in essentially the same way as 
supplying for French the gender of the object 
(!e or la) and the general social setting of the 
statement {tr or vous). We have concret'ized the 
object as a stone: of masculine gender in Wish- 
ram, inanimate in Southern Paiute, and of 
round-object classification in Yana and Navaho. 

For some of the languages wr had to decide 
vdiethcr to ignore or insist on the sex and num- 
ber of the third -person subject. For example, in 
'I'akclma, third-person verbal endings make no 
sex or number distinctions. We could haw 
slunvn the number by adding an independent 
personal pronoun, for the singular; to 

show both the sex and the number, we would 
have had to use a concrete nominal expre.ssion 
like ‘male-person one* 

How-ever, this would have put a great deal of 
emphasis on these details. It would be com- 
parable to amplifying our undifferentiated 
P'nglish second person reference to read he will 
}five it to just you yourself, a mau. 

These considerations serve to emphasize a 
basic fact of language and speaking, namely, 
that no language response can be separated from 
the contextual pattern in which it occurs. Since 
languages differ in the way their forms are 
afl'ceted by concrete details, one cannot translate 
from one to another without constantly 
referiiiig back to the context. In the process of 
translation, ne must sometimes add details 
that are ig red in the first language and 
sometimes omit details that are definitely 
specified n the fii*st. 

Quite in contrast to the '^Pakehna stands 
Wishrain with a gender system that is reminis- 
cent of English, recogjiizing masculine and 
feminine and neuter; however, in detail it is 
more on the older of Russian or German, since 
the classification of animals and objects is 
aibitrary. Differentiation into animate and 
inanimate classcj is illustrated in Southern 
Paiute w'hich ctjinbincs this dichotomy w'ith 
that of visibility, indicating whether the entity 
can or cannot be seen from the standpoint of 
the action’s main setting. 

Still another kind of classification is that of 
shape, reflected in the Yana and Navaho 
examples. However, it is the verb-stem and not 
the pronoun that is involved. Both of these 
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languages, though genetically unrelated and 
structurally very different, happen to coincide 
in treating our notion of giving as a handling 
operation involving an object classified as long, 
round, sheet-like, etc. The bare stem refers to 
any kind of movement of the given type of 
object, and the affixes define the movement. 
In Yana, one says that a round thing is moved 
away from someone and to someone else, 
expressed by the subject and object. The 
Navaho speaks of handling (indicated by the 
transitive element) a thing to or for someone. 
An interesting phenomenon illustrated in our 
material is the use of zero forms for expressing 
one of the grammatical categories in a set. 'Fhe 
Navaho has no specific element fo- the third 
person subject, but it is nonetheless definitely 
implied by the absence of any first f)r second 
person element. The same is largely true in 
Yana and Nootka, but the fact does not appear 
in our examples because of the pa.ssive forma- 
tion used. For third-person object, zero forms 
are even more common. 

Case relations, differentiating giver and gift 
and receiver, are found expressed in our six 
languages by every conceivable means: by the 
order of elements, by the use of different forms, 
by relational markers, by relational implications 
of concrete elements. Wish ram illustrates three 
of these methods: The subject and object (if 
third person masculine or feminine) are doubly 
distinguished, by form and by position. The 
second person object form is the same as the^ 
subject but the relative position (subject 
preceding, object following) serves to mark the 
difference. The indirect object, in addition to 
its fixed position, is clearly# marked by the 
relational element meaning ‘to’ or ‘for.* 
Similar indirect-object markers, placed either 
before or after the pronominal element, are 
found in 1 akelma and Navaho. Also possible 
are subject and object markers, though they are 
not illustrated in our example sentences. It may 
be interesting to add the Yokuts for he will 
give it to you, showing an object representing 
the recipient, and a locative for the gift (tnird 
person subject is normally omitted); the 
meaning is, as it were, ‘will present thee at 
(or with) it.* 

ma-m wa^n-en po'-ni 
THEE-obj. GIVE-Wlll THAI -at 

Passive signs, in Yana and Nootka, constitute 


another type of relational element helping to 
distinguish between the actor and the affected 
entity. In the case of Yana the use of the 
passive is entirely formalized, since it is the 
only method ever used for a third person acting 
upon a first or second person. In Nootka the 
passive is stylistic: it serves to give greater 
syntactic prominence to the psychologically 
important entity. 

A particularly interesting syntactic relation is 
that between the Nootka stem ^o- ‘that, that 
one’ and the suffix -vi- (or -/•) ‘to give.* The 
latter element belongs to a class of suffixes 
known as governing, which stand in a definite 
relation to any stem with which they may be 
used. The relation with the pronouns contained 
in the paradigmatic modal endings is less 
definite. 'Fhus, the subject after the passive 
could be interpreted either as the recipient or 
the gift, but the stem can refer only to the gift. 

The number of pronominal elements that can 
enter into the paradigmatic complex is three in 
the case of Wishram and Navaho, two in 
Takelma and Yana, one ordinarily in Nootka, 
none in Yokuts. Our Southern Paiute form has 
three pronominal elements attached to the verb, 
but they arc loose enclitics that could just as 
readily be attached to some other word in the 
sentence, replaced by independent pronouns, 
or omitted altogether. Our Yana form, with two 
pronominal elements, could be interpreted 
either ‘he will give to you* or ‘he will give you 
(to someone)* ; however, in view of the meaning 
conveyed by the stem, the latter interpretation 
would be possible only if one happened to be 
talking to a round object. Takelma actually has 
two separate verb themes* ^oku-U (future 
^dk-t-) means ‘to give (something) to’ while the 
irregularly related ^oyon- (future ^'dyw-) means 
‘to give*: The two stems respectively form 
'^dspink ‘he will give to you* and ^^oynxptnk ‘he 
will give you away.* 

The Southern Paiute example shows some 
formal ambiguities that may serve as a basis for 
general comment. The different enclitics of 
third person have only one form each and the 
order in which two of them are joined is deter- 
mined by class (inanimate precedes animate) 
and not by case relations. For the second 
person, subject and object are different in form 
but there is no formal distinction between 
direct and indirect object. Thus, from the 
strictly formal viewpoint, our sentence can 
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mean either ‘creature will give thing to thee* 
or ‘thing will give creature to thee* or ‘creature 
will give thee to thing’ or ‘thing will give thee 
to creature.’ In the nature of things and creatu- 
res, the first is the most likely interpretation. Or, 
putting it otherwise, it is not likely that the 
sentence would be used in just this form unless 
the most natural order of events is involved or 
unless the context is such as to indicate clearly 
the meaning. Southern Paiute does not want for 
alternate and less ai'^biguous modes of expres- 
sion. For example, one can say: 

nta^a-su-aka-mt maya-vaanta 
visiBLr-cREATURr*ACTiNf.-jusl-visiblt thiiiK-thec 
r.ivr-will 

tmt-ncuy'^a maya-vaania-ak* ‘orja 
THtt-to GiVfc-will-visible tbiriK- visible cieatiire 

maya~su tnaya-vaanta~aka tmt-muy^a 
VISIBLE •CREATIIRF -An INf.-jUSt GI VL-Wlll- VlSlblt thing 
niLi -to 

In addition to devices shown here, another 
common method tor clearing up ambiguities is 
that of aJJiiig i!«*mcnts without changing the 
ambiguous form. The technique is that used in 
Spanish se la dard a lasted amplifying the 
ambiguous se la dard. 

Our SIX languages agree with English in 
showing future time, but there are important 
differences in the over-all scheme of time clas- 
sification. Nootka has two autonomous systems 
of time categories. Tense is of secondary 
importance, involving two mechanically added 
elements, for future and past, whose use is 
laigely optional. By contrast, aspect is an 
obligatory category. Every normal word (ex- 
clusive of relational particles and interjections) 
requires an aspect classification, marked by 
suffix or internal change or a combination of the 
two. The extensive system of categories inclu- 
des: durative, inceptive, momentaneous, gradu- 
ative (similar to English progressive), pregradu- 
ativc, iterative, iterative inceptive. ( 1 he form 
used in our example, ^oyi' ‘give that, is 
momentaneous.) Neither tense and aspect have 
anything to do with the modal paradirms, 
which alone are inflected for person, x *ie 
Navaho system of verbal categories is essentially 
one of aspect, including: perfective, imper- 
fectivc, iterative, progressive, future, optative. 
Wishram has a pure tense system, including 
future, present, and four kinds of past, distin- 
guished according to their remoteness from the 


present. The I’akelma system mixes tense and 
mode, since it includes: aorist, future, potential 
(‘can do so’), inferential (‘evidently does so’), 
and imperative. As points of comparison we 
may note that the English set of verbal catego- 
ries is largely one of tense and aspect, w'hile the 
French combines tense and aspect and mode. 
Turning now for a moment to formal struc- 
ture, our examples illustrate very nicely the 
contrast between agglutinative and fusional 
techniques of expression. The Wishram is a 
remarkably clear-cut example of agglutination, 
since the words are analyzable into elements 
each of which expresses a single notion. The 
Takclma involves two intei connected fusions, 
in the stem and in the suffix. I'hc stem combines 
tense-mode with its lexical value, and the 
endings combine tense-mode w'ith person. As 
expressed in the stem, tense-mode is ambiguous 
since w'hat we call the future stem is actually 
used for all categories other than the aorist; 
likewise it is ambiguous in the suffix, since 
some of the modal forms coincide. However, 
stem and suffix together give an unambiguous 
expression. We can illustrate this with some 
forms of ‘to give to,’ whose stem- forms are 
'eoku-t- for aorist and for the non-aorist 

(ategoncs. With endings we have: 

'^okuspi Rives or Rave it to you 
<fo5ptnk will Rive to you 
^ospi can Rive to you 
?dspik evidently gave to vou 

It will * seen that the general pattern is 
comparal to that of the Latin verb. Similar 
fusion is found in Navaho where the vowel and 
the stem-final qpnsonant change to mark the 
aspects while wiflectional prefixes also mark 
them. Yana stems vary according to voice 
{ba ~ is static oi passive, bo- is the form for 
causative or active transitive). Southern Paiute 
has consci antic changes, affecting a few stems, 
to mark aspect, but mostly uses mechanical 
suffixation. Nootka has fusion in aspect forma- 
tion and in modal paradigms. It is interesting 
that prevailin.^'v agglutinative languages, even 
of polysynthetic type, as are Yana and Nootka, 
may nevertheless employ fusion for certain 
limited purposes. 

Am^ng the agglutinative languages, there are 
wide differences in structural flexibility. Our 
sentence can be expressed in Wishram only in 
the form given (except of course that independ- 
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ent pronouns may be used along with it). 
Within the verb, precisely the given affixes and 
stem must be used and in exactly this order. By 
contrast, Southern Paiute allows a number of 
different possibilities based on the fact that the 
suffixes of person are loose enclitics that may 
be included or omitted and, when used, may be 
added to any word in the sentence; independent 
pronouns may be used in place of or in addition 
to the enclitics. Nootka, also, admits of varying 
expressions of the same general idea: one has 
the option of passive or active construction, of 
inclusion or omission of an explicit object, of 
relative synthesis (combining much into one 
word) or analysis (using several words). 

On first seeing our six translations, which all 
render he zviU f*ive it to you as a single .vord, the 
reader could have gotten the impression that 
all American Indian languages are extremely 
synthetic. Of course, such a generalization does 
not hold true, as may be seen in some of the 
comments and examples suhsecjuently brought 
forw’ard. Certainly synthesis is common among 
American Indian languages, but it would not be 
easy to judge just how much above a\erage 
they are in this trait. Incidentally it may be 
observed that, by usual criteria of independence 
of elements, the French verb might be regarded 
as synthetically constructed: il te la donnera 
could just as well be w’ritlen itladoma, empha- 
sizing its structural similarity to W'ishr.im. 

We have by now' demonstrated the considera- 
ble variety that exists among American Indian 
grammatical categories. It is safe to say that any 
grammatical category to be found elsewhere in 
the world is sure to have a near analog some- 
where in the native languages of the new 
world. And surely there are no exclusively 
American traits that are not to be found any- 
where else. This does not mean it is impossible 
to generalize in any way upon American Indian 
grammatical categories. There certainly seem 
to be features that arc to a significant degree less 
common or more common in America than 
elsewhere. Thus, some general characterization 
in terms of relative scarcity or frequency should 
be possible but must be made with considera- 
tion and caution. In the present paper, we do 
not attempt to go beyond a general examination 
of the problem. 

One important negative fact should be evident 
even from this brief survey, namely, that there 
is nothing that can be seriously called “primi- 


tive*' about these languages. "IVue, we had to 
bring in some grammatical categories in our 
translations that were not present in the 
English, but these categories are neither more 
nor less necessary, from the standpoint of 
absolute logic, than a gender classification. True 
also that some English categories arc ignored in 
other languages. I'his does not prevent them 
from expressing all sorts of ideas without 
undue ambiguity, and they have sufficient 
expressive means to eliminate ambiguities when 
necessary. It W'ould be naive to imagine that any 
analysis of experience is dependent on pattern 
expressed in language. Any concept, w’hether 
or not it forms part of the system of grammatical 
categories, can be conveyed in any language. If 
a notion is lacking in a given series, it implies a 
difference of configuration and not a lack of 
expressive power. 

SAPIli'S XOTHS 

(These art* the ji>ttmRS found attached Ut the 
unrmishfd l>pescnpt. 'I'hey mav be of mlercst in 
showing points Sapii planned to include in the 
discussion. — M. Sw’\i)isuJ 

Adequacy of expression in America. Naivete of 
imagining that any analysis of experience is 
dependent on pattern expressed in language. 
Lack of case or other category no indication of 
lack functionally. Given situation A ... A, 
expressed as ... A'j symbolically in which 
there is no one to one correspondence. Absence 
of member simply means difference of 
configuration, not lack of C\ 

In .iny given context involving use of language, 
lang. response is not to be split up into its 
elements grammatically nor sensorimotorly but 
kept as unit in contextual pattern. Each unit 
has its own relatively autonomous pattern. 

Orientation as to psychological interest 
(Nootka) . . . nouns — verbs. 

Verbal categories of tr.: intr., act.: stat. (Yana 
method). 

Importance of aspects in America: Nootka, 
Paiute. 

Polysynthetic tendency: Nootka, Yana. 

[The notes also include two of the variant 
translations, the first and third, mentioned in 
the discussion of S. Paiute. 

Variant translations for Nootka, with analysis 
added by M. S.:] 

TiiAT-ON^-give-will-does THEE-to 
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hin-i:- (same form with empty stem hin- instead 
of pronominal stem 

[Sapir’s Sarcee translation:] na-ya-yt-na-'^a 

My reason for selecting these six languages is 
partly that they well illustrate differences of 
structure, partly that they happen to he lan- 
guages with which I have had some first-hand 
acquaintance in the field. - K. Sapir 

SWADKSirs M)TKS 

The Kskiino contrasting cases are also called 
“absolute” and “relative.” See, for example, 
William "I'halhitzcr, “Kskimo,” in Boas (1911, 

p. 1016). 

Sapir has showm how such matters fas general 
characterization of American Indian grammati- 
cal categories in terms of relative scarcity or 
trequencyj can he treated in his paper, “'riie 
Problem of Noun Incorporation in American 
Languages” (/L/, 1911, /.?. 250-282). 

Of the phonetic symbols, the follovving ma\ 
need explanation: / for voiceless lateral sfurant; 
A for voiceless lateral affricate; (’) for glottali/a- 
tion; grave accent (' j in 'rakelma for stress \Mth 
falling pitch, acute (') for stress ^^ith high or 
rising tone; in Xavalio unmarked syllables are 
lou-lc\cl in pitch, acute ngn is tor high-level 
pitch. 

1 ha\e departed from Sapir’s original writing 
in scNCi'dl details, most of them in accordance 
with his owm later usage and recommendations: 

h ^ double \(jwcls instead of 

length sign in Southern Paiutc; omitting indica 
tion of voiceless vowels in S. Paiutc (\oiccl( 
ness is positionally determined, applying to 
odd-numbered vowels before pikes and to 
final vowels of polysyllables); omitting accent 
mark in S. Paiute (it falls on secoi d svllable of 
trisyllabic and longer words, on first syllable 
of short w ords). In "J'akclnia, I have introduced 
some innoyations as a result of my own studv of 
some phonemic problems which Sapii pointed 
out to us: I have treatcu the aspirates and the 
glottalized consonants as clusters {ph etc., />^ 
etc.) and therefore used p etc. for the simple 
stop. As to the accents, I have adopted •> 
signs after concluding that Sapir’s original 


rising and high-level represent one phonemic 
type. 

Sapir’s original footnote on phonetics reads: 
“I have simplified the phonetics as far as it 
seemed possible to do so without destroying the 
essential pattern of the native words.” 'Phe 
wording reflects the time of writing; Sapir 
could not then count on his anticipateil readers, 
anthropologists and linguists, to understand an 
explicit reference to phonemics. - M. Swadfsh 

Si:i.E( TED lijni.KXj'RAPH \ 

Wishram am! (lunook: K. Sapir, Pieliminary 
Report on the Language and Mythology of the 
rpper C 'hi nook, AA, 1907, 9.- 533-544; K. 
Sapir, If tshram Texts (Publications of the 
American Kllinological Society, No. 2), 1909; 
F. Boas, ('hinook, llatuibottk of Ameriant Indian 
Lan^nia^rs (BAK-B 40, Part I), 191 1 , pp. 423-677, 
including a few passages on Wishram by Sapir. 

I'akvlma: K. Sapir, The 'Pakelma Language 
of Southwestern f)rcgon. Handbook of American 
Indian Lan^uaffes (BAF-B40, Pait 11), 1922, 
pp. 1-296. 

Southern Paiute: K. Sapir, The Southern 
Paiute Lani^ua^i^e (giammar, texts, dictionary) 
(Proceedings of the American Academ}i of Arts 
and Sciences, Vol. 65), 1930. 

\ana. K. Sapir, I'he Fundamental F.lements 
of \oithern ^ anu, flK'P-AAK 13), 1922, pp. 
215-234. 

Soot ha: 1*3. Sapir and M. Swadesh, \ootka 
Text, (with brief grammatical destiiption and 
stem aiu. ifHx lists) (Wi’liam Dwight Whitney 
LinguistK cries, linguistic .Society of Amer- 
ica), 1939; M. Swadesh, Nootka Internal 
Syntax IJAL. ^939, 9. 77-102. 

A’avaho: K. Sapir and H. Hoijer, Navaho 
Texts (William Dwight W'hithey Linguistic 
Series, Linguistic Society .of America), 1942; 
Herald Haile, A Manual of \avaho (irammar, 
St. Micliael’s, Arizona, 1926. [Sec now references 
to lloijer’s article in Part TV D. H. H.]. 

American Indian structural 7Hirie1y: H. Hoijer 
and others, / inffuisttc Structures of Native 
America (Vikmg Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 6), 1946. 
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On questions f grammatical typology as such, see references to Kroeber’s article 
in Part IX. On its cognitive implications, see I’art III. 
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This note is organized in two parts. Part A deals with language universals and 
general linguistics, Part B deals with communication and functions of speech. 

A. LANCJUAGK UNIVERSALS AND GENERAL LINGUISTICS 

For discussions and presentations of language universals, see Aginsky and 
Aginsky(l948). Asch(1958), Casagrande (1 963), Greenberg (1962), Greenberg(Ed.) 
(1963), Hockett (1955, section 2; 1959, 1960a), Hymes (I960d), Jakobson (1942, 
1958, 1963), Jespersen (1924), Kroeber (1916), Lenneberg (1960), Osgood (1960, 

1963) , Robins (1952), Sapir (1933a), Weinrcich (1963). 

On universal properties of languages, as qualifying all languages for scientific 
study, sec references to the articles by Strehlow and Hill on pp. 79-82 and 86- 
88, and note the position taken by BlcH^mficld: “A principle such as the 
regularity of phonetic change is not part of the specific tradition handed on to each 
new speaker of a given language, but is either a universal trait of human speech or 
nothing at all, an error,” (K“*5, p. 130, n. 1). On the role of universal properties in 
the analysis of individual cases, cf. Jakobson (1958), Kroeber (1916). 

On the relevance and importance of all languages to the study of general 
linguistics, see, for example, Uhlcnbeck (I960) and Whorf (1940c, 1941a, 1942, 
1956a). 

On various aspects of general linguistics and its aims, see Ellis (1958), Frei 
(1948), Gabelentz (1901), (lardincr (1932), Greenberg (1957c, chap. 8; [Ed.) 1963), 
Hjelmslev (1928, 1935, 1937), Jakobson (1958), Kroeber (1916), Malkiel (1962a, 

1964) , Martinet (I960), McQuown (I960). Meillct (1906a, 1918), Reichling (1948), 
Sapir (1947). 

Both language universals and general linguistics are often involved, of course, 
if sometimes implicitly, in discussions of language typology (again, see Kroeber’s 
article in Part IX), of descriptive and historical linguistics, and of the scope and 
methods of linguistics as a field, including its relations to other disciplines; see, e.g., 
Bloomfield (1926), Joos (1950), Pike (1943, 1959), Sapir (1929c), 'Erager (1949), 
Whorf (1956b), among American statenients. 

On the nature of '.tructural, or descriptive, linguistics in regard to its general 
aims, see Bally (1952), Bazell (1954), Bloomfield (1926, 1933, and reviews listed on 
p. 24), Boas (1911, 1917, 1938a, 1938b), Biihler (1934), Cassirer (1944, chap. 8), 
Chomsky (1957), Firth (1951), Garvin (1953, 1954b), Greenberg (1957c), Harris 
(1940, 1951b), Haudricourt (1959), Hjelmslev (1928, 1944, 1953, 1959), Hockett 
(1958), Jakobson (1962), Jakobson and Halle (1956), Jespersen (1922, 1924), Joos 
(1957), Levi-Strauss (1958a), Lotz (1950), Martinet (1953, 1960, 1962), Pike (1954- 
1955-1960, 1956, 1959), Sapir (1921, 1924a. 1929c, 1933a), Trager (1949, 1955a. 
1956), Troubetzkoy (1939, 1949b). 
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WORLD VIEW AND 
GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES 




Introduction 


T{) WHAT FXTiiNT AND IN WHVi \\AYs IS a language related to the world view 
of those who speak it ? 'rhis cjiicstion has gained prominence in American 
anthropology in association willi the work of Benjamin Whorf and Dorothy 
T.ee, but Whorf himself saw his work as part of a tradition formed by Boas 
and Sapir. In fact, interest in the tpiestion can be traced backwards through 
the work of Daniel Brinton in the late nineteenth century to that of Wilhelm 
voi^ Humboldt at its beginning. (Humboldt drew extensively upon 
Amer’ 'an languages, as in his “Hssay on the ('‘haracter of the American 
Verb,” w'hich Brinton later translated.) 

With ^*w'orld \iew” we must range here such other terms as have been 
used for some general or per\asive aspect of a culture ethos, configuration, 
pattern, theme, tnelaphysies, logico -meaningful integration, and the like. 
And w'e must recognize, as did Whorf, that the lingiiistii' phase of such an 
aspect of culture should be sought in “fashions of speaking” that cut across 
conventional boundaries between grammar and \ocabulary. Likewise, Boas 
developed the principle of selective linguistic classification bv proceeding 
from “phonetic groups expressing distinct idea.-’ to grammatical concepts 
proper. But the linking of world \iew particularl\ with grammar has a long 
and special history wdiicli warrants singling out. 

It is easy to see how the linking might arise and persist in western 
thought. (Grammar has seemed to occupv a special place, central or basic to 
the linguistic scheme of things, because it is relatively more stable, both 
through time and across dialects, than vocabulary and phonology often are; 
because it contains features that are relatively more general and fundamental, 
since, unlike individual words and sounds, they be expressed” 

(quoting Boas); and because the concepts associated with general gram- 
matical features often pertain to -eneral categoric.*, ihat find a place in 
metaphysics - space, time, act, person, thing. Join this to views of language 
and thought, or of language and logic, as interdependent, perhaps two sides 
of the same coin; confront it with the dramatic diversity in grammar that is 
apparent in the languages of the world; and it is understandable how 
grammar might seem to go to the heart of the problem of interpreting other 
ways of life or thought in relation to oui own. 
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In his seminal work, Wilhelm von Humboldt interpreted types of 
grammatical structure as manifesting the intellectual development of men 
in different conditions of culture. Such linking of grammar to mode of 
thought persisted throughout the nineteenth century, especially in a 
typological tradition that shared the linguistic stage with the development 
of comparative Indo-European, becoming linked with a concept of “inner 
form.” As the last quotations from Boas’ article in this part show, he indeed 
undertook his great contributions to descriptive linguistics in America in 
terms of a conception of ethnology as the science of mental phenomena and 
of the inner form of languages as a key to native forms of thought, 
undisturbed by later rationalization. His objective determined the form of 
the grammars in the famous Handbook of American Indian Languages^ 
with their introductory essays on “Grammatical Categories’’ and “Ideas 
Expressed by Grammatic 1 Processes,” for Boas intended a comparative 
psychological study to follow the individual sketches. In Europe the 
subject attracted the efforts of the leaders of French sociology and anthro- 
pology, Durkheim and Mauss. 

The Boasian interest waned in American anthropology and linguistics; 
Bloomfield, for example, had shared it in his first general book (1914; 
compare pp. 321-322 with the selections from Boas here and in Part I) but 
apparently abandoned it. But the phenomena and the problem posed 
remained. How indeed could the diversity of grammatical categories of the 
languages of the world be accounted for ? And how should their relation to 
individuals and cultures be interpreted ? A renewal of interest such as that 
sparked by Whorf’s writings is not surprising. 

The renewed interest shows an increased concern with the problems 
inherent in describing and interpreting individual cases. Theie have been 
reformulations of the general problem, including a number of discussions 
of its methodological basis, and efforts to improve the empirical basis in 
semantic description. The broader implications for philosophy, psychology, 
logic, and the history of culture have receded before analytic examinations 
such as that of the'conference reported in Hoijer (1954a) and the testing of 
particular hypotheses such as represented by the work of Brown (1957), 
Brown and Lenneberg (1958), and the Southwest Project in Comparative 
Psycholinguistics, preliminary results of which are discussed by Carroll 
(its director) and Casagrande (1958). 

The present status of the problem can be assessed by restating the 
fundamental questions somewhat as follows: Are linguistic habits related to 
other habits and behavior ? Do people with different linguistic habits differ 
also in other linguistically related habits and behavior ? Can the linguistic 
habits and differences be taken as determining the others ? Most would 
agree that the answer to all three questions is, to some extent, yes. There 
would be considerable disagreement as to what that extent is and as to what 
is acceptable as evidence for it. Clearly the answer depends partly on the 
sector of linguistic habits being examined, phonological, lexical, gram- 
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matical (some of the clearest cases having to do with recognition of speech 
sounds and lexically named shapes and objects); on the nature of the other 
habits and behavior to which language is being related, since some are more 
likely to be mediated linguistically than others; and partly, too, on the level 
at which habits arc being described and interpreted. 'The more one abstracts 
from semantic particulars, the more alike languages are likelv to seem. But 
the empirical evidence is determinative only within broad lines, and one’s 
answer depends too on other considerations, such as the extent to which one 
is prepared to find peoples and languages radically different or much alike 
and the importance of the role one is pr'^pared to give to language at all. 

In striking a balance, it is clear that linguistic determinism and 
linguistic relativity cannot be absolute in the face ot the known facts of 
linguistic change, multilingualism, and cultural diffusion. People do make 
new discriminations and find linguistic expression for them, often by 
borrowing; they do learn other languages, translate, and understand each 
other across language boundaries; the distribution of philosophical outlooks 
in space and time does not coincide with that of languages. On the other 
hand, it is clear that language habits are not merely interchangeable 
frostings but enter into the composition of the “cake of custom.” The 
known facts of interference in the speech of bilinguals, of reshaping of 
linguiolic b*..rro\vingi, of difficulties in translation and in establishing 
terminology .and syntactic usages for new ideas attest to this, as does a 
good deal of experimental evidence. 

In exploring the broad spectrum of “partial linguistic detei minism,” 
two things must be born in mind One that our explorations and findings 
can be no better than the accounts of linguistic habits, particularly semantic 
habits, from w’^hich w’c start; and these are often not verv good. Only 
recently has American linguistics and anthropology given painstaking 
attention to semantic description, VVhorf having be*^‘n a notable exception 
in the preceding period. Also, the role oi semantic li ts is dependent upon 
sociocultural context. The significance of semantic habits must depend on 
the modes and situations of us»* of lanc:uage. A particular personality, society 
or cultural tradition may diff# r in the opportunities it offers such habits to 
have effect- to pick an extreme case, the effect of Latin, now pretty much 
restricted to use as an ecclesiastical language, is probably different tor those 
who speak it today than for its speakers in late repi’Mican Rome. 

The important distinction between habitual and potential behavior 
enters here. 'Vhe potential range of perception and thought is probably 
pretty much the same for all men. However, we would !.e immobilized if 
we tried to notice, report, and thii of all possible discriminations in 
experience at each moment of our lives. Most of the time we rely on the 
discriminations to which our language is geared, on what Sapir termed 
“grooves of habitual expression.” (xioups and individuals differ both in the 
nature of these grooves and in the extent and circumstances of employing 
them and of calling them into question. A great range of variation is possible, 
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and the effect of language on culture and the individual, except within 
broad limits, is largely a matter of particular cases. 

The discussion so far reflects the prevailing interest in the significance 
of differences in linguistic categories in terms of their effect on behavior. 
Psychologists have played a major role in research on the problem. 
Psychological testing, however, presupposes the accounts of what are the 
differences in linguistic categories and their appropriate cultural contexts — 
and these accounts must come from the skills of linguistics and anthro- 
pology. And there is a second significance to such differences which 
anthropology must take into account. Semantic patterns, whatever their 
role in present perception and cognition, reflect past acts of perception and 
cognition, which, collectively repeated and approved, have passed from 
individual experience intf) cultural habit. Consistent differences between 
languages in proiluctive semantic patterns can be described as historically 
derived differences in cognitive style, and their significance can be 
interpreted in relation to gencTal anthropological concepts, such as 
those of drift and tradition trend (see Ilymes, 1958b, 1961a; Newman 
in Part VI). 

All the preceding points make clear the importance of distinguishing 
between the effect of a language on a culture, on the one hand, and on 
individual life-histories and experiences, on the other. 

I’he main lines along which interest has developed in American 
anthropology are brought out in the papers selected here. Boas’ “Intro- 
duction” to the Handhoak of American Indian Languages has come to 
symbolize the fact of diversity in grammatical categories, highlighting, as 
it does, the inadequacy of familiar Indo-European notions to account for 
the New World data. Boas, as we have seen, stressed description of each 
language according to its own genius and considered linguistic analvsis 
essential to study of the deeper problems of ethnology. But it seems 
fair to say that lie saw language as inextricably involved in a culture, 
rather than as a major determinant of it. He noted ways in which a 
language may affect particular characteristics of a culture, but held the 
view^ that the general state of a culture has the long-run determining 
effect on its language. 

Meillet and IMauss here represent the interest of French anthropiology 
in the problem of social aspects of cognition and la pensee saiwage (to use the 
title of a recent book by Levi -Strauss), as well as in the pertinence of New 
World data to its solution. Meillet gives an early demonstration of one of 
the main hazards in interpretirg the significance of categories, the danger 
of anachronism; and Mauss adds the principle that major linguistic and 
social categories need not match one another at all. At the same time 
Mauss speaks to the fascination and theoretical importance of linguistic 
categories and the need to explain tliem. 

'Fhe brief, liitic known abstract included here is Sapir’s chief published 
expression of two theses later prominently associated with Whorf: “the 
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tyrannical hold that linguistic form (once constituted and acquired) has 
upon our orientation in the world,” and the incommensurability of differing 
languages. Sapir s concern with fundamental concepts as the key to types 
of languages, which he shared with Boas, and the theme of the autonomy of 
linguistic form had been developed in his book Language (1921). But in 
Language the autonomy of linguistic form had been linked with a negative 
attitude toward correlations between such form and culture (1921, pp. 221- 
235), an attitude repeated in a posthumous piece (1947). It is not clear 
whether Sapir felt that the view expressed here was consistent W'ith that in 
his book or marked a change. 

\Vhorf*s article puts his concern w'ith grammatical categories into 
perspective in the development of anthropology. It brings out his scien- 
tific goal of an adequate taxonomy of langu.iges and his concern w^ith 
diversity, not for its owm sake but as an instrument of understanding. It 
must be remembered that he stressed linguistic relativity so that it might 
be transcended (1942) and that wluit he denied w’as not the possibility of 
calibrating different linguistic backgrounds, but that agi cement and a 
common picture of the world could be reached unless there were calibration. 
And in the chief article he published for an anthropological audience 
(1941b), relating the llopi language to Hopi habitual thought and behavior, 
Who.^* insisted that correspondence could develop only where the 
language and culture had been together for a long time, that is, that 
such correlations w^ould not be universal, but dependent upon historical 
circumstances. 

Whorf’s writings have at ti acted attention for the trenchant skill with 
which he dramati7.ed the notions of linguistic structure and difierences ; for 
the novel theme that an exotic language might be not only diffcicnt and 
equal, but superior, when compared to tlic Indo-Huropean type; and for 
sometimes extreme and debatable assertions. But a proper assessment of 
his place in the history of anthropol g/ must sie • *n as the leading and, for 
a time, almost sole representative of some oi its principal linguistic 
objectives, general taxonomv and semantic description, and, through his 
advocacy and research, as a majoi contributor to prtigress in both. 

Hoijer’s study of Navaho categories and culture is perhaps the 
soundest, best documented of its kind in the anthropological literature, 
joining careful linguistic analysis to equally thorough cultural studies 
Such individual cthnohnguistic complexes as that of the Navaho depicted 
here need to be compared and contrasted within general framew'orks that 
will allow their significance to be more fully assessed, but the development 
of such a framework depends v the accumulatum of further, well- 
documented studies such as this (cf. Hymes, 1961a). Here Mathiot’s paper 
is noteworthy. She takes individual form-classes as guides, painstakingly 
seeks to discover and delineate their semantic correlates, and w'eights the 
relative standing of the results. Of special importance is her use of native 
speaker reaction-; her success in finding semantic correlates suggests that 
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the main difficulty in finding them is tu start looking properly. Note also 
her recurrent relating of Papago results to Whorf’s work with Hopi and 
“Standard Average European.” All this represents an encouraging con- 
tinuation and advance in basic research in the tradition that extends 
through Whorf from Boas. 
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FRANZ BOAS 


DIFFERENCES IN CATEGORIES 
OF DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 

In all articulate speech the groups of sounds 
winch are uttered serve to convey ideas, and 
each group of sounds has a fixed meaning. 
Languages differ not only in the character ol 
their constituent phonetic elements and sound- 
clusters, but also in the groups of ideas that find 
evprcssion in fixed phonetic groups. 

LIMITATJGiy, *F THE \UMHER 
OF PHONETIC GROUPS 
EXPRESSING IDEAS 

'I'he total number of possible combinations of 
phonetic elements is also unlimited; but only a 
limited number are used to express ideas. This 
implies that the total number of ideas that are 
expressed by distinct phonetic groups is limited 
in number. 

Since the total range of personal expcrienct 
which language serves to express is infinitely 
Aaried, and its whole scope must be expressed 
by a limited number of phonetic groups, it is 
obvious that an extended classification of 
experiences must underlie all articulate ..peerh. 

This coincides with a fundamental trait of 
human thought. In our actual experience no 
two sense-impressions or emotional states are 
identical. Nevertheless we classify them accord- 
ing to their similarities, in wider or narrowci 
groups the limits of which may be determined 
.from a variety of points of view. Notwithstand- 
ing their individual differences, we recognize in 
our experiences common elements, and consider 
them as related or even as the same, provided a 
sufficient number of characteristic traits belong 
to them in common. Thus the limitation of the 
number of phonetic groups expressing distinct 
ideas is an expression of the psychological fact 


that many different individual experiences 
appear to us as representatives ol the same 
category of thought. 

This trait of human thought and speech may 
be compared in a certain manner to the limita- 
tion ol the whole senes of possible articulating 
movements by selection of a limited number of 
habitual movements. If the whole mass of 
concepts, with all their variants, were expressed 
in language by entirely heterogeneous and 
uni elated sound-complexes, a condition would 
arise in which closely related ideas would not 
show their relationship by the corresponding 
relationship of their phonetic symbols, and an 
infinitely large number of distinct phonetic 
gioups would be required for expression. If 
this were the case, the association between an 
idea and its representative sound-complex 
would not become sufficiently stable to be 
reproduced automatically without reflection at 
given mur it. As the automatic and rapid 
use of articulati us has brought it about that a 
limited number of articulations only, each with 
limited variability, *and a limited number of 
sound-clusters, have been selected from the 
infinitely large range of possible articulations 
and clusters of articulations, so the infinitely 
large number of ideas have been reduced by 
classification to a lesser number, which by 
constant use have established firm as.sociations, 
and which can be used automatically. 

It seems important ■ * this point of our consid- 

ations to emphasize the fact that the groups of 
ideas expressed by specific phonetic groups 
show very material differences in different 
languages, rnd do not conform by any means to 
the same principles of classification. To take 
again the example of English, we find that the 
idea of WATFR is expressed in a great variety of 
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forms; one term serves to express water as a 
liquid; another one, water in the form of a 
large expanse (lake); others, water as running 
in a large body or in a small body (kiver and 
brook); still other terms express water in the 
form RAIN, DEW, WAVE, and foam. It is perfectly 
conceivable that this variety of ideas, each of 
which is expressed by a single independent 
term in English, might be expressed in other 
languages by derivations from the same term. 

Another example of the same kind, the words 
for SNOW' in Eskimo, may be given. Here we 
find one word, expressing snow on the 
ground; another one, qana, falijnc snow; a 
third one, piqsirpoq, drifting snow; and a 
fourth one, qimuqsuq, a snowdrift. 

In the same language the seal in different 
conditions is expressed by a varit y of terms. 
One word is the general term tor seal; 
another one signifies the seal basking in the 
sun; a third one, a seal floating on a piece of 
ice; not to mention the many names for the 
seals of different ages and for male and female. 
As an example of the manner in which terms 
that we express by independent words are 
grouped together under one concept, the 
Dakota language may be selected. The terms 
naxidka to kick, paxtaka to bind in bundles, 
yaxtaka to bite, ildxtaka to be near to, 
boxtaka to pound, are all derived from tiie 
common element xtaka to grip, which holds 
them together, while wc use distinct words for 
expressing the various ideas. 

It seems fairly evident that the selection of 
such simple terms must to a certain extent 
depend upon the chief interests of a people; 
and where it is necessary to distinguish a certain 
phenomenon in many aspects, w^hich in the life 
of the people play each an entirely independent 
role, many independent words may develop, 
while in other cases modifications of a single 
term may suffice. 

Thus it happens that each language, from the 
point of view of another language, may be 
arbitrary in its classifications ; that what appears 
as a single simple idea in one language may be 
characterized by a series of distinct phonetic 
groups in another. 

The tendency of a language to express a 
complex idea by a single term has been termed 
'*hoIophrasis,” and it appears therefore that 
every language may be holophrastic from the 
point of view of another language. Holophrasis 


can hardly be taken as a fundamental character- 
istic of primitive languages. 

We have seen before that some kind of 
classification of expression must be found in 
every language. This classification of ideas into 
groups, each of which is expressed by an 
independent phonetic group, makes it necessary 
that concepts which are not readily rendered by 
a single one among the available sound-com- 
plexes should be expressed by combinations or 
by modifications of what might be called the 
elementary phonetic groups, in accordance 
w'ith the elementary ideas to which the particular 
idea is reduced. 

'^rhis classification and the necessity of express- 
ing certain experiences by means of other 
related ones, which by limiting one another 
define the special idea to be expressed, entail 
the presence of certain formal elements wdiich 
determine the relations of the single phonetic 
groups. If each idea could be expressed by a 
single phonetic group, languages w^ithout form 
would be possible. Since, however, ideas must 
be expressed by being reduced to a number of 
related ideas, the kinds of relation become 
important elements in articulate speech ; and it 
follow\s that all languages must contain formal 
elements, and that their number must be the 
greater, the fewer the elementary phonetic 
groups that define special ideas. In a language 
which commands a very large, fixed vocabulary, 
the number of formal elements may become 
quite small. 


'fhe few' examples that I have given here 
illustrate that many of the categories which we 
are inclined to consider as essential may be 
absent in foreign languages, and that other 
categories may occur as substitutes. 

INTERPRETATION OF 
GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES 

When we consider for a moment what this 
implies, it will be recognized that in each 
language only a part of the complete concept 
that we have in mind is expressed, and that 
each language has a peculiar tendency to select 
this or that aspect of the mental image which is 
conveyed by the expression of the thought. To 
use again the example which I mentioned 
before, The man is sick. We express by this 
sentence, in English, the idea, a definite single 
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man at present sick. In KwakiutI this sentence 
would liave to be rendered by an expression 
which would mean, in the vaguest possible form 
that could be given to it, dejinite man near him 
invisible sick near him invisible. Visibility and 
nearness to the first or second person might, of 
course, have been selected in our example in 
place of invisibility and nearness to the third 
person. An idiomatic expression of the sentence 
in this language would, however, lie much more 
definite, and would require an expression 
somewhat like the following, That invisible man 
lies sick on his back on the floor of the absent 
house. In Eskimo, on the other hand, tlie same 
idea would be expressed by a form like (single) 
man sick, leaving place and time entirely 
indefinite. In Ponca, one of the Siouan dialects, 
the same idea would require a decision of the 
(jucstion whether the man is at rest or moving, 
and we might have a form like the movinf^ simfle 
man sick. If we take into consideration further 
traits of idiomatic expression, this example 
might be further expanded by adding modalities 
of the verb; thM** the KwakiutI, whose language 

I have used several times as an example, would 
require a form indicating v\hcthei this is a nev\ 
subject introduced in conversation or not; and, 
in case the speaker had not seen the sick person 
himself, he would have to express whether he 
knows by hearsay or by e^idence that the 
person is sick, or whether he has di earned it. 

I I seems, however, better not to complicate 
our present discussion by taking into considera- 
tion the possibilities of exact expression that 
may be required in idiomatic forms of speech, 
but rather to consider only those parts of the 
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sentence which, according to the morphology of 
the language, must be expressed. 

We conclude from the examples here given 
that in a discussion of the characteristics of 
various languages different fundamental cate- 
gories will be found, and that m a comparison 
of different languages it will be necessary to 
compare as well the phonetic characteristics as 
the characteristics of the vocabulary and those 
of the grammatical concepts in order to give 
each language its proper place. 


It w'as originally inteiulcd to give a somew'hat 
elaborate introduction, setting forth the essen- 
tial psychological characteristics of American 
languages; but with the development of the 
plan of work it was found necessary to relegate 
this discussion to the end of the whole w'ork, 
because without a somewhat detailed discus.sion 
of the various languages the essential points can 
not be substantiated by reliable evidence. 


In accordance with the general views expressed 
in the introductory chapters, the method of 
treatment has been throughout an analytical 
one. No attempt has been made to compare the 
forms of the Indian grammars with the gram- 
Tiars of luiglish, Latin or even among them- 
selves ; but in each case the psychological 
groupings which aie given depend entirely 
upon the inner form of each language. In other 
words, tlie grammer has been treated as though 
an intelligent Indian was going to develop the 
lorms of his n thoughts by an analysis of his 
own form of s, « ech. 


For other expressions of Boas’ views on giammatical categories and their interrela- 
tions with culture, see Boas (1917; 1920b, p. 320; I93hb; 1942). For an interpre- 
tation of Boas* view see Jakobson (1959). 

For general references on the analysis of grammatical categories, sec those 
following the article by Mathiot (pp. 154-163). For gener -I references on their 
relation to culture and world view, se. hose following the article by Hoijer (pp. 

142-153). 



13 The Feminine Gender 

in the Indo-European Languages 

A. MEILLET 


The FEMININE GENDER provides a good example 
of a grammatical category that plays (in a good 
many of the modern lndo-Europ< in languages) 
a considerable role in morphology without 
answering, most of the time, tc a definite 
meaning. One says: “unc table'* and “un 
gueridon*' (The two French nouns, though 
marked by the preceding articles as of feminine 
gender, in the first case, and masculine, in the 
second, both designate kinds of tables.) Indeed, 
the feminc gender had already lost its semantic 
import in Latin. 

In the prehistoric language of which Latin and 
the other Indo-European languages are devel- 
opments, the feminine gender, on the contrary, 
probably had a semantic force. 

It appears as a subdivision of the “animate” 
gender, which is opposed to the “inanimate” 
gender, called “neuter.” The feminine form is 
obtained by derivation from the masculine 
form by means of a suffix -d- or -yd-. The 
feminine is thus a subdivision of the “animate 
gender.” It is not marked in the noun itself, 
but only in the adjective which occasionally 
occurs with it. 


For names of living beings, the feminine serves 
to designate the female. Dut it is not a matter of 
living beings alone. The notion is extended to 
everything that is considered “animate”; for 
example, “earth,” feminine, is opposed to sky 
(male). Tree (feminine) is opposed to the fruit 
that it bears, which is something “inanimate,” 
of neuter gender. An active organ is animate: 
thus the “hand” which receives is feminine, in 
opposition to “foot,” masculine. [Notation of 
forms and glosses is as in the original. 
D.H.H.] 

But all the cases cannot be directly explained. 
Once the category has been created, one is led 
to apply it throughout the language. The 
grammatical machinery compels all animate 
nouns to be either masculine or feminine. And 
the apportionment between the two genders can 
sometimes depend on very little. It is then often 
difficult to distinguish between cases in which 
the distinction had a clear meaning and those 
in which a gender was attributed to this or that 
word, simply because the language assigned 
every noun to one of a fixed number of “gen- 
ders.” 
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On Language and Primitive 14 
Forms of Classification 

MARCEL MAUSS 


1 sHOUi.D LIKE TO ADD soiiie observations, 
complementary, not critical, to tliose of rny 
master, M. Mcillet. 

l''irst, if it is true that form, m language, is 
fundamentally distinct from the substance of 
thought, is even relatively independent of it, 
then one must add that here is no characteristic 
peculiar to language, but a characteristic 
diagnostic of most social phenomena of the 
nonmorphuiogitai type, of nearly all the 
workings of collective consciousness. (Roughlv, 
of phenomena of social psychology or cultural 
content, as opposed to those of social relations 
or social structure.) Most can be unfailingly 
recognized by this arbitrary, symbolic nature, 
as being selected, so to speak, for no reasons 
other than historical. 'The form of rites and 
customs, those of money or esthetic representa- 
tions, arc wholly as dependent, one might 
on collective ills and habit and have as little of 
necessity as those which clothe language. In 
any case one is always dealing with a social 
phenomenon w'hen there is arbiliaiiness of 
symbolism, just as much as when there is 
constraint exercised by such symbolism, once 
established. 

This leads to consideration of all classifications 
pertaining to collective representations, of 
which those of masculine and feminine gender, 
specific to two or three groups of languages, 
are but an instance. They bear precisely this 
unmistakable feature of symbolism and arbitra* 
iness so symptomatic of these beginnings oi 
human reason. We have attempted, Durkheim 
and I, to describe a certain number of them in 
our essay on primitive forms of classification 
(‘*De queiques formes primitives de classifica- 
tion, sodologique 1 900- 1 901 ,6.1-1 72). 

Mention of this work does not suffice, however. 


and It must be expanded to show that the same 
principle applies hcic. 

'Vo begin with, one must note that linguistic 
facts are effects rather than causes. On the one 
hand, the categories of collective thought arc 
not necessarily expressed in the categories of 
language, and, on the other hand, those wdiich 
are expressed by language are not necessarily 
those which are the most conscious or most 
important. For instance; there are few' civiliza- 
tions where the division of labor betw'cen the 
sexes and the apportionment of things among 
them which is parallel to it, the distinction 
of “male” and of “female,” is more dominant, 
moie conscious, more tyraniiicil than among the 
Polynesians or among the Chiiesc. It regulates 
occupations, and lites, and laws, and theology, 
and diMnation, and aesthetics. Vow, it is not 
cxpres.'^cd in the languages of thes'* civilizations, 
which, sr . >peak, do not know^ oistinctions of 
gender. On c other hand, if the Indo-Huro- 
pcan civilizations ha\e been preceded by 
civilizatirns among which these divKions had a 
meaning, such as that which M. JMeifet endeav- 
ors to reconstruct, the modern European 
civilizations on the contrar) no longei credit it. 
hor them the genders correspond to nothing 
more llian a sort of linguistic etiqiiate, this 
being only an effect, a survival. Thus \e have 
notions strongly expressed by means otltr than 
language, on the one side; notions that are 
weak, or even L^.Acn down, but lingui.<ticall} 
tyrannical, on the other; wc witness a couplete 
divorce between linguistic forms and the 
substance of thought. And this divora' is 
norma!, because language is but one of the 
means of expression of collective thought ind 
not the adequate expression of that lhoii|ht 
itself. 
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In the second place, one must note that the 
division into masculine and feminine genders 
has, in certain cases, a close correspondence 
with quite definite social phenomena. One must 
recall here the work of Sir James George 
Frazer on “I'he Origin of Gender** {Fortnightly 
Review, 1900). Sir James thought it possible to 
connect that origin with exogamy and the fact 
that the wife, normally of another clan than her 
husband, spoke another dialect. Sir James’s 
theory raises numerous questions and objections 
which were posed in their time. But Sir James 
cites an incontestable fact, that M. Meillct and 
M. Rivet know well: among tlie C’aribs, ancient 
and modern, the wife speaks another language 
than the husband. However, Sir James does not 
mention —and the fact is importa t — that the 
second language, that of the women, belongs to 
another family of languages, Arawakan. Here, 
it is no longer words which arc categorized, it 
is the entire linguistic apparatus which changes 
with the sex, not of things, but of the persons 
who speak. 

Elsewhere, it changes with classes, for example 
in Polynesia and in japan, where the language 
varies at one and the same time with the person 
who speaks and (he person to whom one 
speaks. "I'hese vanations, which arc moreover 
less than that of the two languages of the 
Caribs, are none the less appreciable; quite as 
the division among the various Prakrits and 
Sanskrits spoken by the various personages 
of the classical drama in India is appreciable. 
Elsewhere it is both the languages of the 
speakers and the things w hich are divided at one 
and the same time. For- and it is on this point 
that we wifh to conclude the first part of our 
observatiors— it is not only according to clans 
and sexes but also according to all sorts of 
other socal categories that things have been 
classed a apportioned by language. Thus we 
still hav: simultaneously noble and common 
speaker?, on the one hand, of noble and common 
things, )n the other. 

The social origin of all these forms of classifica- 
tion is clear. In other cases, it is less so One 
must study all of them, or the most essential, at 
least. We should like to recall that it was to this 
probem that our regretted student, collaborator 
and friend, A. Bianconi, devoted himself. He 
had begun the Study of the Categories of 
Thught Through the Classifications of the Bantu 
Leiguages — a wonderful subject on which he 


had already assembled a considerable number 
of documents, that an heroic death prevented 
him from utilizing. It is known that the Bantu 
divide things into eight to fourteen categories, 
which they designate by different prefixes. 
Bianconi w^as going to disengage the principles 
of that remarkable apportionment, sufficiently 
uniform in all the various Bantu languages and 
societies, and nevertheless varied enough from 
one to the other for comparisons to be instruc- 
tive. Perhaps, at the moment at which we were 
robbed of our friend, he was a little too much 
under the influence of those of our ideas w'hich 
we had voiced, and of those of the ethnographer 
Dennett, which he had moreover elegantly 
discussed. Perhaps he tied the classes of words 
too closely to the clans, districts, and social 
classes (especially the court and feudal hier- 
archy). Alas! We arc deprived of his contribu- 
tion, one that might have been definitive. The 
subject remains to be taken up, and must be 
taken up. 

Nevertheless, it should be further generalized 
and at the same time made more profound. 
Indeed, one must realize the number and 
dimension of the facts whose consideration is 
necessary in order to accomplish this social— 
and, in virtue of being social, real history of 
the principal processes of human reason constit- 
uent of these genders. We have indicated so far 
only a very small number of facts, and these 
have been facts of slight proportions. But there 
are others, great and numerous, such as M. 
Boas has so well described in his Handbook of 
American Languages {Bulletin of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology), 'Fhe consideration of the 
American languages will be essential here. What 
is to be said, indeed, of these languages of the 
American northwest, such as Chinook, Kwa- 
kiutl, where things, acts, ideas are aligned with 
verbs, nouns — in several dozen categories that 
cross-cut one another and are signified by 
prefixes, infixes, suffixes and variations of form ? 
What is to be said of those categorizations in 
which arc expressed simultaneously the rela- 
tionships of the one who speaks with the one to 
whom one speaks and with the thing of which 
one speaks (present or absent, real or unreal, 
large or small, this last category being also that 
of the abstract and feminine) ? 

Nowhere are the relations between sociology 
and psychology clearer than in these matters. 
On the one hand, here as elsewhere, the social 
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facts furnish one of the richest repertoires of 
facts, the most numerous and most notable 
that the psychologist has to consider. A 
psychology which took no account of them 
would immediately have lost its validity. And 
on the other hand, psychology is certainly 
incapable, without joining with sociology, of 
describing — much less of explaining— the detail 
of these facts, the modes of constituting these 
categories, and the apportionment of ideas 


among them. One thing is well demoTistrated: it 
is impossible to write the history of the abstrac- 
ting, the categorizing activity of the human 
mind, without taking these facts of linguistics 
and collective psychology into account and, 
above all, without taking into account the way in 
which these phenomena, being simultaneously 
social as well as psychological, are inter- 
dependent with the other phenomena of the 
history and verv structure of societies. 


reference note 

.♦Icillet’s views on grammatical categories are further expressed in his article 
“Linguistique et Anthropologic** (1933a). For his role in establishing the relations 
of linguistics, sociology, and anthropolog\, see Meillet (1906a, 19()6b), Sommerfelt 
(1938a, 1961); and ( oheii (1956a, 1956b’). 

On Mauss’ point about the lack ol mirror relationship between linguistic and 
social categories, see the article h\ Cioodenough in Part W On such parallelism 
generally, see Cohen’s review of .such concerns in European linguistics and anthro- 
pology in this century (1956a, 1956b) and many of llie references to the articles by 
1 Malhi('' in this section 

On thq general importance of the data shared by linguistics and the social 
sciences from the view'point of social psycholog\ or the collective working of the 
human mind, see Sapir (1921, chap. 10, especially p. 235), and see Levi-Strauss 
(1960d), in which he critically reviews devclo])ments in structural linguistics and 
social anthropology in this century. 



IS Conceptual Categories in 
Primitive Languages 

EDWARD SAPIR 


The relation between language and ex- 
perience is often misunderstood, language is 
not merely a more or less systematic inventory 
of the various items of experience which seem 
relevant to the individual, as is so often naively 
assumed, but is also a self-contained, creative 
symbolic organization, which not only refers to 
experience largely acquired without its help but 
actually defines experience for us by reason of 
its formal completeness and because of our 
unconscious projection of its implicit expecta- 
tions into the field of experience. In this respect 
language is very much like a mathematical 
system, which, also, records experience, in the 
true sense of the word, only in its crudest 
beginnings but, as time goes on, becomes 
elaborated into a self-contained conceptual 
system which previsages all possible experience 
in accordance with certain accepted formal 
limitations. Such categories as number, gender, 
case, tense, mode, voice, “aspect’’ and a host 
of others, many of which are not recognized 


systematically in our Indo-European languages, 
are, of course, derivative of experience at last 
analysis, but, once abstracted from experience, 
they are systematically elaborated in language 
and are not so much discovered in experience as 
imposed upon it because of the tyrannical hold 
that linguistic form has upon our orientation 
in the world. Inasmuch as languages differ very 
widely in their systematization of fundamental 
concepts, they tend to be only loosely equivalent 
to each other as symbolic devices and are, as a 
matter of fact, incommensurable in the sense in 
which two systems of points in a plane are, on 
the whole, incommensurable to each other if 
they are plotted out with reference to differing 
systems of coordinates. The point of view urged 
in this paper becomes entirely clear only wlien 
one compares languages of extremely different 
structures, as in the case of our Indo-European 
languages, native American Indian languages, 
and native languages of Africa. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

For the apparent shift in Sapir’s views, compare his Language (1921, pp. 221-235) 
and a posthumously published article (1947) with the often quoted opening 
paragraphs of (1929c) and the present statement. The difference is at least one of 
emphasis, if not of basic outlook. 
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A Linguistic Consideration of 1 6 
Thinking in Primitive Communities 

BENJAMIhl LEE WHORE 


1 

Thf fthnoi ogist engaghd in studying a living 
primitive culture must often have wondeicd: 
“What do these people think? How do they 
think? Are their intellectual and lational 
processes akin to ours or radically different ?’’ 
But thereupon he has probably dismissed the 
idea as a psychological enigma and has sharply 
turned his a^^^^ntion back to more readily 
observable matters. And yet the piohlem ol 
thought and thinking in the native community 
IS not purely and simply a psychological 
problem. It is quite largely cultural. It is more- 
ovei largely a matti r of one especially cohesive 
aggregate of cultural phenomena that we call a 
language. It is approachable through linguistics, 
and, as I hope to show, the approach requires a 
rather new' type of emphasis in linguistics, now 
beginning to emerge through the work of Sap.r, 
J.eonard Bloomfield, and others, though Boat 
enunciated it decades ago in his introduction to 
the Handbook of American Indian Lan^ua^es. 

One of the clearest characterizations 
thinking is that of Carl Jung, who dis'inguishes 
four basic psychic functions: sensation, feeling 
{Gefuhl), thinking, and intuition. ('Fo the reader 
who may not be prepared to accept all of 
Jung’s views, 1 might say that his conception of 
these functions is essenti. lly that of earlier 
psychologists such as Wundt, to which, 
however, he adds his own penetrative insight 
and clarification of fundamentals. A distinctivi 
feature in Jung’s viewpoint is that his four 
functions are distinguished not merely qualita- 
tively but as separate energy systems of op<Ta- 
tion of an energic principle, the Jungian libido, 
which feature contrasts them with mere 
processes and complexes They are relatively 
closed systems. In other words, if I understand 


Jung rightly, none of the libido or energy 
available for thinking can pass over into the 
form of feeling or sensation and vice versa, 
except by going into the unconsious and reced- 
ing so far therein that it reaches the primitive 
undifferentiated state. This libido concept has 
pro\ed itself of psychiatric value, and it may 
also ha\c significance for the ‘‘linguistics of 
thinking” if it is true that the psychic energy 
available for linguistic processes, included in 
the thinking function, is a difterentiated 
energy, entrained in a closed system and not 
transterable between such systems. However, 
such a Jungian view'point is by no means 
necessary for the linguistic approach to thinking 
w'hich I am here dealing with. These views of 
Jung will be found in his Fsychohetcal Types, 
translated by Baynes, New' York and London, 
1923.'-J.B.C\) It is evident to a linguist that 
thinking, as ‘fined by Jung, contains a large 
linguistic ei iicnl of a strictly patterned 
nature, while feeling is mainly nonlinguistic, 
though It may usfe the vehicle of language, 
albeit in a way quite different from thinking. 
I'hinking may be said to be language’s own 
ground, whereas feeling deals in feeling values 
which language indeed possesses but which lie 
rather on its borderland. These are Jung’s 
two rational functions, and by contrast his two 
inational functions, sensation and intuition, 
may fairly be tern.ed nonlinguistic. They arc, 
it is true, involveu in the processes of talking, 
hearing, and understanding, but only in an 
infinitesimal part of their entire range. We arc 
thus able to distinguish thinking as the function 
which L to a large extent linguistic. (Some have 
supposed thinking to be entirely linguistic. 
Watson, I believe, holds or held this view, and 
the great merit of Watson in this regard is that 
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he was one of the first to point out and teach the 
very large and unrecognized linguistic element 
in silent thinking. His error lies in going the 
whole hog; also, perhaps, in not realizing or at 
least not emphasizing that the linguistic aspect 
of thinking is not a biologically organized 
process, “speech” or “language,” but a cultural 
organization, i.e., a language. Some linguists 
may also hold the idea that thinking is entirely 
linguistic.) 

The linguistic side of silkn'i thinking, 
thinking without speaking, is of a nature as yet 
little appreciated. Silent thinking is basically 
not suppressed talking or inandibly mumbled 
words or silent laryngeal agitations as some 
have supposed. (No text is availal le for a note 
Whorf indicated should go here. Whorf may 
have intended to refer again to Watson, who 
identified thought with subvocal movements 
of the speech musculature. See his article, 
“Is thinking merely the action of language 
mechanisms? [V],” British journal of PsychoL 
og\\ 11.87-104 [1920). J.B.C\) Such an ex- 

planation merely appears plausible to the 
linguistically unsophisticated “common sense” 
view. “Common sense” is unaware that 
talking itself means using a complex cultural 
organization, just as it is unaware of cultural 
organizations in general. Sense or meaning does 
not result from words or morphemes but from 
patterned relations between w'ords or rnoi- 
phemes. Isolations of a morpheme, like “John!” 
or “Come!” are themselves patterns or formirlas 
of a highly specialized type, not bare units. 
(Apparent isolations of words in a vocabulary 
list also derive w hat meaning they have from the 
patterned “potentials of linkage,” w hich ramify 
from them and connect them with complex 
patterns of linguistic formulation.) Words and 
morphemes are motor reactions, but the factors 
of linkage betw'een words and morphemes, 
which make the categories and patterns in 
which linguistic meaning dwells, are not motor 
reactions; they correspond to neural processes 
and linkages of a nonmotor type, silent, 
invisible, and individually unobservable. (The 
pronounced materialist may still be granted 
leave to regard this matrix of relations as 
consisting of paths and chains of brain cells or 
what-not which link and relate themselves 
by physicochemical pro< esses, but no clue to 
the nature of the rapport, the structure of the 
matrix relations, can be obtained in this way. 


any more than the social organization of a tribe 
could be worked out from the blood groups 
of its individuals. It can only be determined by 
a penetrating study of the language spoken by 
the individual whose thinking process we are 
concerned with, and it will be found to be 
FUNDAMENTALLY DIFFERENT for individuals 
wliose languages are of fundamentally different 
types. Just as cultural facts are only culturally 
determined, not biologically determined, so 
linguistic facts, which arc likewise cultural, 
and include the linguistic element of thought, 
are only linguistically determined. 'I'hey arc 
determined not merely by language, but by 
languages. If the thinkers w'ho are being studied 
speak our own language, let us say English, 
then the necessary penetrating study of the 
English language which is required can be made 
only by an investigator who has studied and is 
able to contrast w^idely differing types of 
language from English, for only in this w^ay can 
there be brought into the forefront of conscious- 
ness an aw'arcness of the existence of mere bare 
RELATIONS that do not correspond to an\ 
verbalized concepts but nevertheless govern 
absolutely the linkages of morphemes and shape 
the channels of thinking. ['I’his note is extracted 
from a preliminary draft, and appears to 
represent what Whorf intended at this point. - 
J.B.C'.]) It is not words mumbled, but rapport 
between words, which enables them to w'ork 
together at all to any semantic result. It is this 
rapport that constitutes the real essence of 
thought insofar as it is linguistic, and that in the 
last resort renders the mumbling, laryngeal 
quiverings, etc., semantically de trap. 'Ehe 
nonmotor processes that are the es.sential thing 
are, of their nature, in a state of linkage ac- 
cording to the structure of a particular language, 
and activations of these processes and linkages 
in any w^ay, w'ith, w'ithout, or aside from laryn- 
geal behavior, in the forefront of consciousness, 
or in w'hal has been called “the deep wxdl of 
unconscious cerebration,” are all linguistic 
patterning operations, and all entitled to be 
called thinking. 

Moreover, an analysis of silent thinking into 
motor quiverings corresponding to suppressed 
words and morphemes would no more be a real 
analysis of thinking than the analysis of a 
language into actual words and morphemes 
woidd be a real analysis of the language. The 
crudest and most amateurish grammar analyzes 
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more effectively than that, and any scientific 
grammar is necessarily a deep analysis into 
relations. 

For example, gender in English is a system of 
relations that has an almost minimal outward 
representation in morphemes. Its only motor 
reactions are the two pronouns ‘he* and ‘she* 
(including, of course, ‘his, him, her, hers*). 
The motor processes which actualize the 
gender-linked nouns arc undifferentiated in 
gender, but the linkage between such a motor 
process and another motor process actualizing 
the proper pronoun, ‘he’ or ‘she,* is (1) differen- 
tiated in gender, (2) a nonmotor process, since 
the two motor processes are discrete and may 
even be separated by a prolonged pei iod of rest, 
'file gender nouns, such as boy, giil, father, 
wife, uncle, w'oman, lady, including thousands 
of given names like George, Fred, Mary, 
C’liarlie, Isabel, Isadore, Jane, John, Alice, 
Aloysius, Esther, Lester bear no distinguishing 
mark of gender like the Latin -i/a or a- within 
each motor process; but nevertheless each of 
these thousands ol words iias an invariable 
linkage bond connecting it with absolute pieci- 
sion either to the word ‘he’ or the word ‘she,’ 
which however does not come into the overt- 
behavior picture .intil and unless special 
situations of discourse require it. (A marginal 
note in the MS shows that Whort intended to 
point out, in a footnote, that use of gcndcr- 
hnked nouns is not dependent upon knowing 
any particular individual to which they miy 
lefer, although it inevitably classifies such 
individuals as to sex. — j.H.C'.) 'These thousands 
of linkage proce.sses rallying around the com- 
mon point of the pronoun and ramifj ing to all 
the thousands of nouns of one gend^ r form a 
sort of psychic complex belonging to (1) the 
nonmotor and nonactualized realm, (2) the 
thinking function in Jung’s definition, (3) the 
linguistic and cultural order. 

'There is no evident reason • hy such a complex 
should not enter into various functional rela- 
tions with other material of thought without 
necessarily requiring the activation of any of tlu 
individual words or class marks with which it is 
connected. We i an be thinking of, say, the 
division of labor between the sexes in a certain 
culture without having to think of the rather 
bookish words ‘female’ and ‘male’ and to refci 
continually to them in o’t meditations upon 
such a subject. What we rnorc probably do as 


we run over such a question in our minds is sift 
the facts in terms of a sort of haliitual con- 
sciousness of two sex classes as a standing 
classificatory fact in our thought-world, some- 
thing wJuch is quite different from sex as a 
concept or sex as a feeling- value. The basis of 
this shadowy, abstract, and wordless adumbra- 
tion of a sex classification is not a word like 
‘sex’ or ‘female’ or ‘woman’; it is a linguistic 
RAPPORT as distinguished from a linguistic 
*’TTERAN(’F. In English it is probably a rising 
toward fuller consciousness of the two great 
complexes of linkage bonds pertaining to the 
linguistic sex-gender system, it is, one might 
say, the total pronominal-linkage pressure f)f 
the (korge, Diek, and William class of words, 
or of the jane. Sue, and Betty class, that 
functions in the meditation and not a vi'RBAi 
concept like ‘male’ or ‘female.* But in a language 
without sex gender, like Chinese or Hopi, any 
thinking in terms of a sex classification could 
not be of this nature; it would presumably 
operate around a word, oi a feeling, or a sexual 
image, or a symbol, or something else. 

A linguistic classification like English gender, 
which has no overt mark actualized along with 
the words of the class but which operates 
through an invisible “central exchange’’ of 
linkage bonds in such a way as to determine 
certain other words which mark the class, I call 
a covLRT class, in contrast to an overt class, 
such ah gender in Latin. Navaho has a covert 
classification of the whole world of objects 
based part’y .i animation and partly on shape. 
Inanimate h les fall into tw'o classes which 
linguists have styled “round objects’’ and 
“long obj 'cts.*’ («^ctually, the Navaho verb 
sy.stein provides for more than tw'o classes of 
inanimate bodies, a fact which makes Whorf’s 
point, if anything, more valid. J.B.C*.) These 
names, of course, misrepresent; they attempt 
to depict the subtle in terms of the gross, and 
tail. Navaho itself has no terms which ade- 
quately depict the classes. A covert concept 
like a covert gende- is as definable and in its way 
as definite as a \^il>al concept like ‘female’ or 
feminine, but is of a very different kind; it is 
not the analog of a word but of a rapport- 
system, and aw'areness of it has an intuitive 
quality, we say that it is sensed rather than 
comprehended. It is possibly the kind of concept 
or idea w'hich in Hindu philosophy is called 
anlpa, formless. The Navaho so-called “round** 
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and “long” nouns are not marked in themselves 
nor by any pronouns. They are marked only in 
the use of certain very important verb stems, in 
that a different stem is required for a “round” 
or a “long” subject or object. Many other verb 
stems are indifferent to the distinction. A new 
object, for which the Navaho has no name, will 
be put into one or the other class by analogy, 
not analogy as it would seem to us, but as 
guided by the contents of the two Navaho 
complexes. 

A covert linguistic class may not deal with any 
grand dichotomy of objects, it may have a very 
subtle meaning, and it may have no overt mark 
other than certain distinctive “reactances” 
with certain overtly marked forj is. It is then 
what I call a cryptotype. It is submerged, 
subtle, and elusive meaning, corresponding to 
no actual word, yet shown by linguistic analysis 
to be functionally important in the grammar. 
For example, the English particle up meaning 
‘completely, to a finish,' as in ‘break it up, cover 
it up, eat it up, twist it up, open it up* can be 
applied to any verb of one or two syllables 
initially accented, excepting verbs belonging to 
four special cryptotypes. One is the cryptotype 
of dispersion without boundary; hence one 
does not say ‘spread it up, waste it up, spend it 
up, scatter it up, drain it up, or filter it up.* 
(‘Burst* belongs to this cryptotype; the collo- 
quial ‘bust* does not.) Another is the crypto- 
type of oscillation without agitation of parts; we 
don*t say ‘rock up a cradle, wave up a ffeg, 
wiggle up a finger, nod up one*s head,* etc. 
(In a marginal note, Whorf cites ‘shake up,’ 
apparently to point out that this verb implies 
agitation of parts. The reader should note, 
incidentally, that this whole discussion concerns 
only transitive verbs, as is made explicit at the 
end of the paragraph. — J.B.C.) The third is the 
cryptotype of nondurative impact which also 
includes psychological reaction: kill, fight, etc. ; 
hence we don’t say ‘whack it up, tap it up, stab it 
up, slam it up, wrestle him up, hate him up.* 
(In a marginal note, Whorf alludes to such 
expressions as ‘strike up [a band],* ‘hit it up,’ 
hut states that they are not true transitives and 
are not considered. He also refers to verbs such 
as ‘sing, shout, cry’ in the same way. — J.B.C.) 
The fourth is the verbs of directed motion, 
move, lift, pull, push, put, etc., with which up 
has the directional sense, ‘upward,* or derived 
senses, even though this sense may be contra- 


dicted by the verb and hence produce an effect 
of absurdity, as in ‘drip it up.* Outside this 
set of cryptotypes, up may be freely used with 
transitives in the completive- intensive sense. 

Another English cryptotype is that of the 
transitive verbs of a covering, enclosing, and 
surface-attaching meaning, the reactance of 
which is that un- may be prefixed to denote the 
opposite. Hence we say ‘uncover, uncoil, 
undress, unfasten, unfold, unlock, unroll, 
untangle, untie, unwind,* but not ‘unbreak, 
undry, unhang, unheat, unlift, unmelt, unopen, 
unpress, unspill.* With the exception of a few 
words mostly semiarchaic, c.g., ‘unsay, unthink, 
unmake,* the use of UN- as a reversivc prefix in 
true verbs coincides with the centripetal 
enclosing and attaching meaning. (From a 
marginal note, it is evident that Whorf intended 
to consider the words ‘unstart,* ‘unbalance,* 
and ‘undo’ in a footnote. Whorf might also 
have cautioned the reader against being misled 
by participial or adjectival forms such as 
‘unbroken, imheated, unopened,’ etc., in which 
the prefix ‘un-’ does not denote the reverse of 
an action, but of an adjectivally expressed 
condition. It is interesting to speculate on the 
possibility that the reason that words such as 
‘unsay, unthink, unmake* are now obsolete may 
be precisely the fact that they had to yield to the 
pressure of the cryptotype represented by such 
words as ‘uncover, uncoil, undress,’ etc.— J.B.C). 
We have no single word in the language which 
can give us a proper clue to this meaning or into 
which we can compress this meaning; hence the 
meaning is subtle, intangible, as is typical of 
cryptotypic meanings. Nevertheless this form- 
less idea delimits a quite definite class of words 
and grammatical forms, and may be dredged up 
from its own plane of thought formations and 
grasped in a semi-intuitive w^ay. To do this, one 
needs only meditate on the meaning of the 
cryptotype, e.g., of the typical verbs which take 
UN-, or to use methods of free-analogizing akin 
to the “frec-association” methods of Freud and 
Jung. Thus I can imagine a newly coined verb 
flimmick. If flimmick means, let us say, ‘tie a tin 
can to,* then it falls into the cryptotype and I 
can say, e.g., ‘he unflimmicked the dog.’ But, 
if it means 'to take apart,’ there will be no 
tendency for anyone to make a form unjlimmick 
meaning ‘put together'; e.g., ‘he unflimmicked 
the set of radio parts.’ Such a form will appear 
strange and unacceptable. Similarly a knowl- 
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edge of this cryptotypc previous to the adoption 
of the new words ‘camouflage’ and ‘wangle’ 
would have enabled us to predict that it would 
be possible to say ‘uncamouflage it,’ but not 
‘unwangle it.’ 

In contrast to the cryptotypc I give the name 
PHENOTYPE to the Hnguistic category with a 
clearly apparent class meaning and a formal 
mark or morpheme which accompanies it; i.e., 
the phenotype is the “classical” morphological 
category. The meanings of ‘up’ and ‘un-’ arc 
phenotypes, and so are the various tenses, 
aspects, voices, modes, and other marked forms 
which all grammars study. (Grammatical re- 
search up to the present time has been con- 
cerned chiefly w'ith study of phenotypes. A 
certain type of grammar proceeds as if linguistic 
meaning dwelt wholly in them. The anthropo- 
logist should not be satisfied with such a gram- 
mar, any more than with an ethnology that 
described only positive behavior and ignored 
the patterning of taboos and avoidances. It can 
be shown that, in some languages at least, 
linguistic meaning results from the interplay of 
phenotypes and v.iyplotypcs», not from pheno- 
types alone. 

Thus in Hopi the use of the aspect and tense 
forms is often governed by cryptotypes. They 
govern, for instance, the way of expressing the 
beginning f)f an action or state, the English 
‘begins to do,’ or ‘begins to be’ form. First, a 
different form (phenotype) is used, depending 
on whethci the verb is active oi inactive (either 
passive or static), and this is a cryplotypic 
di.stmction, for the formal apparatus of Hop^ 
grammar does not set up any active- versus-inac- 
tive contrast. Hopi, moreover, classes being ‘in, 
at, over,’ or in some other spatial r^lationsh.p 
as ACTIVE, but being ‘red, long, Imle, pretty, 
turned around, shot,’ as inactive. Causal and 
incausal are really better terms here than 
active and passive. Next, if the verb is active, 
the phenotype for beginning depends on w^hich 
of three active cryptotypc is involved. W ith 
most verbs one can use either the inceptive 
aspect or the future tense. Analysis seems to 
indicate that Hopi regards the subject of the 
verbs as working into and through the action 
by a process of dynamic adjustment. The 
subject progressively adjusts himself into the 
action, and throughout the action is maintaining 
this adjustment either to develop or to stabilize 
and continue the effect Hopi includes here 


(Marginally, VVhorf notes that this is “strange 
at first, but illuminating.” — j.B.C.) sleeping, 
dying, laughing, eating, as well as most organic 
functions and most alterative operations, e.g., 
cutting, bending, covering, placing, and thou- 
sands of others. The second cryptotypc uses 
only future tense to express beginning, and 
includes verbs of straight-line uniform motion, 
running, fleeing, going, coming, being in or at a 
place or in any spatial relationship, opening, 
closing, and certain others. Analysis indicates 
♦hat here the subject is classed as instantly 
a^'.suming a full-fledged new status, not as 
dynamically working into and through a process. 
The third cryptotype expresses beginning by 
means of the projective aspect, a phenotype 
which used elsewhere means 'does w'ith a 
forward movement.’ This cryptotype implies 
that the subject is seized and assimilated by a 
field of influence, carried away by it, as it were; 
and it consists of giavitational and moving- 
inertia phenomena; ‘falling, tumbling, spilling, 
jumping, whirling,’ and also, strange though it 
seems to us, ‘going out’ and ‘going in.’ Accord- 
ing to the logic of Hopi linguistics, a ()erson 
about to enter a house or go outdoors launches 
off and vields himself to a new' influence like one 
who falls or leaps. 

hat needs to he clearly seen by anthropol- 
ogists, who to d large extent may have gotten 
the idea that linguistics is merely a highly 
specialized and tediously technical pigeonhole 
in a far corner of the anthropological workshop, 
is that linguistics is essentially the quest of 
MEANING 1 ma> seem to the outsider to be 
inordinately bsorbed in recording hair-split- 
ting distiricti(ms of sound, performing phonetic 
gymnasti'^'s, and Meriting complex grammars 
which only grammarians read. But the simple 
fact is that its real concern is to light up the 
thick darkness of the language, and thereby of 
much of the thought, the culture, and the 
outlook upfiM life of a given community, with 
the light of this “golden something,” as I have 
heard it called, this transmuting principle of 
meaning. As I ha^T tried to show, this amounts 
to far more thai .earning to speak and under- 
stand the language as the practical language 
teacher conceives these ends. The investigator 
of culture should hold an ideal of linguistics as 
that of a heuristic approach to problems of 
psychology which hitherto he may have shrunk 
from considering —a glass through which, when 
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correctly focused, will appear the true shapes 
of many of those forces which hitherto have 
been to him but the inscrutable blank of 
invisible and bodiless thought. 

II 

Awareness of psychological undercurrents is 
the last thing to arrive in the conquest of lin- 
guistic understanding, both in the individual 
and in history. The attempt to teach one’s 
language to a foreigner results in some aware- 
ness of OVERT formal patterns; paradigms and 
inflected stems. The earliest grammars known 
are cuneiform wordlists of this kind, giving 
equivalents as between Sumerian and the 
Semitic Akkadian. A further step did not occur 
until philosophy, in both Greece nd India, 
discovered a relation between reasoning and 
linguistic patterns; this resulted for philosophy 
in a formal logic, and for grammar in the 
discovery of at least the more outstanding 
categories in the classical Indo-European 
tongues. In the Semitic world, grammar 
remained largely formal, the classical Hebrew 
and Arabic grammars consisting mostly of 
paradigms, known by code names which made 
no attempt even to characterize, much less 
penetrate, the meanings of these linguistic 
classes. Even Latin grammar, with its terms like 
indicative, subjunctive, passive, etc., was 
psychological by comparison. The discovery of 
ancient Hindu grammar by Western scholars in 
the early nineteenth century impressed these 
scholars chiefly by its formal perfection. But it 
also revealed certain psychological subtleties, 
such as the recognition of different covert ideas 
within word-compounding technique, and the 
classification of compounds as tatpurusha, 
dvandva, bahuvrihi, and so on. (See William 
Dwight Whitney, Sanskrit grammer [Harvard 
University Press, 1931, Chapter XVIII]. - 
J.B.C.) 

Even the greatest European grammarians of 
the nineteenth century did not go much beyond 
formal and covert structures except for riding 
the classical grammatical and philosophi(;;al 
concepts to the limits of travel in the languages 
they studied. To this statement there is one 
grand exception — one of those amazing geniuses 
who baffle their contemporaries and leave no 
successors. The real originator of such ideas 
as rapport-systems, covert classes, cryptotypes, 
psycholinguistic patterning, and language as 


part and parcel of a culture was, so far as I can 
learn, a French grammarian of the early nine- 
teenth century, Antoine Fabre d’Olivet (1768- 
1825), who investigated Semitic languages and 
particularly Hebrew, though his work, like that 
of Mendel in genetics, made no impress 
whatsoever on the thought of his time. Un- 
fortunately for its comprehension either then 
or now, its author was a mystical and religious 
metaphysician who mingled this side of his 
nature with the workings of one of the most 
powerful linguistic intellects of any age. The 
result was to produce a mystical and gnostic 
“translation” of Genesis, or rather, an Upanish- 
adic paraphrase that was like some shocking 
vision of cosmic space alive with terrific 
hieroglyphs — that got itself promptly placed on 
the Index. Nor did this repudiation by ortho- 
doxy win any encomiums from what was then 
the radical left, for his Biblical view's were at the 
same time too iconoclastic and too transcenden- 
tal to satisfy an) possible school of exegesis. But 
the strictly linguistic part of Fabre d’Olivct’s 
work, embodied in La langue hehratqtie restituee, 
which appeared in 1815-16, when separated 
from his extraordinary* Upanishad upon 
( Genesis, can be seen today to be based on 
purely linguistic criteria and to show great 
psychological penetration, and ideas far in 
advance of his time. (I have supplied the dates 
which Whorf left blank in the manuscript. The 
full title of this scarce work is La langue 
hebrafque restituee, et le veritable sens des mots 
hSbreux r^tabli et prouve par lenr analyse 
radicale. Copies are to be seen in the Library of 
Congress, the Cornell University Library, and 
perhaps a few other libraries in the llnitcd 
States. It is probable that Whorf knew the 
work chiefly from the translation into English 
by Nayan Louise Redfield, The Hebraic tongue 
restored [New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1921].- -J.B.C.) It must be added that, 
although mystical almost to the point of a 
Jacob Boehme or a William Blake, Fabre 
d’Olivet steered absolutely clear of the cabalistic 
and numerological hocus-pocus with which the 
old Jewish tradition of Hebrew was laden. And, 
while he threw overboard the whole formalistic 
Hiphil-Hophal conception of grammar, he also 
declined to foist Latin and Greek patterns 
upon Hebrew. His Hebrew stands on its own 
feet as completely as does Boas’s Chinook. He 
reorganized the treatment of verb conjugations 
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on a psycholinguistic basis, considered individ- 
ual prefixes and suffixes from the standpoint of 
their meaning and function, went into the 
semantics of vowel patterns and the semantic 
coloring of vowels, and showed how many 
Hebrew sterns can be resolved into meaningful 
fractions, as, e.g., such Knglish words as ‘flash, 
flicker, clash, click clack, crack, crash, lick, 
lash* can be so resolved. Refusing to identify the 
letters of Hebrew writing with the actual 
phonetic elements and yet perceiving that 
these elements are not mere sounils, but 
stereotyped, codified, and patterned semantic 
sounds, he advanced to a conception of the 
phoneme, which he called the “sign” or the 
“vocal sign” — struggling with terminology but 
showing real insight into linguistic actualities. 
He stressed the fact of a complex rapport 
between signs and between words. A phoneme 
may assume definite semantic duties as part of 
Its rapport. In F-nglish the phoneme d (the 
voiced sound of th) occurs initially only in the 
cryptotype of demonstrative particles (the, 
this, there, than, etc.). Hence tliere is a psychic 
pressure against accepting the voiced sound of 
th in new or imaginary words: thaf^, thob, 

thuz^sle.tf^U'. not having demonstrative meanings. 
Kncoiintcring such a new word (e.g., thob) on 
a page, we will “in.stinctively” give it the voice- 
less sound 0 of th in “think.” But it is no “in- 
stinct.” Just our old friend linguistic rapport 
again. Assign a demonstrative meaning, let 
lhaj' eciual ‘over the fence,* for instance, and 
we will substitute the voiced phoneme d of 
“there.” Fabre d’OIivet knew all about such 
things. 

Moreover, Fabre d’OIivet thoughi in an 
anthropological and not simply a grammatical 
way; to him, speech was not a “faculty” exalted 
on its own perch, but something to be under- 
stood in the light of human beha\ior and 
culture, of which it was a part, specialized but 
involving no ciiflFerent principle from the rest. 
The vocal sign (phoneme) was a highly spe- 
cialized gesture or symbolic act, language a 
development of total somatic behavior becoming 
symbolic and then diverting its symbolism mors, 
and more into the vocal channel -such is his 
teaching put into the modern idiom. 

No figure so significant for the linguistic ap- 
proach to thinking again appears until we come 
to the Irish linguist James Byrne (1820-97). His 
studies were based on the xceedingly valuable 


idea of a worldwide survey of grammatical 
structures in all languages known. His great 
work— it at least deserves to be called great in 
conception, even though perhaps not in execu- 
tion- in tw'o volumes, called General Principles 
of Structure of Lan^>ua^e, appeared in 1885. It 
had the remarkable feature of presenting 
condensed grammatical sketches of languages 
all over the globe, from C’hinese to Hottentot. 
Almost every linguistic stock outside of 
America is represented, and a good number of 
American ones. On this survey Byrne ba.sed his 
psvchological theory. And it seems to me at 
least rather significant that Byrne found, on the 
basis of language structure, a similar contrast of 
two fundamental psychological types to that 
which Jung much later found fiom psychiatry 
and called the types of extra version and 
introversion. Jung also showed how', all down 
through history, the ii reconcilable opposition 
of two sucli types has resulted in fundamental 
coiitro\ersies and schisms in successive philoso- 
phies and religions. Byrne independently 
found, or thought he found, a correlation 
between language structure aiul two types of 
mentality, one quick-reacting, quick-thinking, 
and volatile, the othci slow-ieacting, slow- 
thinking, but more profound and phlegmatic. 
His slow -thinking mentality, suggestive of 
Jung’s introvert, he thought went, on the whole, 
with languages of a synthetic type having a 
complex overt morphology and much derivation 
and word-building, the extreme of the type 
being polysvnthesis. His cjuick-thinking (ex- 
traverted) . . v went, on the whole, with a 
simpler mo* lology, lack of synthesis, an 
analytic or in the extreme an isolating type of 
language. 

But, while 1 am sympathetic to the possibility 
of such a finding, which would indeed be a 
mighty achievement, and also impressed by 
Byrnes anticipation of Jung, 1 find Byrne's 
general thesis unconvincing, chiefly becau.se I 
can .see how Byrne was working with utterly 
inadecjuate materials. It is of the greatest 
importance to m^n’s knowledge of his own 
intellectual makcc4|.», especially in future times, 
that the really colossal task that Byrne so rashly 
attempted be done as well as possible. 'Fliis 
would require not only a survey of many more 
languages, particularly American ones, than 
Byrne used, but a grammar of each language 
worked out .scientifically and on the basis 
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of the language’s own patterns and classes, 
and as free as possible from any general 
presuppostitions about grammatical logic. Byrne 
got his materials from old-fashioned grammars, 
formal and even ''classical” in cut. These 
grammars might at any juncture quarter a 
regiment of alien patterns and ideas on the un- 
fortunate tongue. Not one of these grammarians, 
nor Byrne himself, could have made a sui generis 
configurative report on a language as Fabre 
d’Olivet had done; that ability had died. But 
until it again lives as a well-developed scientific 
technique and is applied to another world 
survey and comparison, man will remain 
ignorant of the roots of his intellectual life. He 
will be debarred from any consideration of 
human thought on a planetary seal of what it 
is in respect to the species. 

That ability began to live again with and after 
the attack made by Boas on the American 
Indian languages, and especially his statement 
of principles, and ideals of method, in his 
justly celebrated introduction to the Handbook 
(1911). And, with Boas, it reappeared in a 
modern scientific form, and in terms of the 
acceptable science cultus, not as before in 
terms of an exuberant mystically disposed 
creative imagination. Boas showed for the 
second time in history, but for the first in a 
scientific manner, how a language could be 
analyzed sui generis and without forcing the 
categories of "classical” tradition upon it. The 
development of an adequate technique for this 
new outlook had to come haltingly. When undet 
Boas the American languages first began to 
reveal the unparalleled complexity and subtlety 
of their thought categories, the phonemic 
calculus was still unborn. The American field 
linguist could not, like Fabre, intuit the 
phoneme and morphophoneme in a brilliant 
tour de force of imaginative insight. He had to 
wait for these concepts to be developed by 
specialized phoneticians, working at first in the 
modern-language field, and at first he lacked 
in psychological penetration. 

The new era passes into a second phase, into 
the truly modern linguistic point of view, with 
the appearance on the scene of Sapir, and 
particularly with the publication of his Language 
in 1921. Sapir has done more than any other 
person to inaugurate the linguistic approach to 
thinking and make it of scientific consequence, 
and moreover to demonstrate the importance 


of linguistics to anthropology and psychology. 
From this point on it would be a task to mention 
individual contributors to this dawning realiza- 
tion and growing idea that linguistics is funda- 
mental to the theory of thinking and in the last 
analysis to all human sciences. 

Ill 

This linguistic consideration of thinking as 
applied to primitive communities is of signi- 
ficance for anthropology in two ways. First, the 
ethnological and the psychological-linguistic 
insights into the same primitive community, 
especially if made by the same investigator, can 
be reasonably expected to have a very fertilizing 
effect upon each other. We have the testimony 
and the enlightening teaching of Sapir and 
others that this is so. The very essence of 
linguistics is the quest for meaning, and, as the 
science refines its procedure, it inevitably 
becomes, as a matter of this quest, more 
psychological and cultural, while retaining that 
almost mathematical precision of statement 
which it gets from the highly systematic nature 
of the linguistic realm of fact. 

l^t us suppose that an ethnologist discovers 
that the Hopi speak about clouds in their rain 
prayers, etc., as though clouds were alive. He 
would like to know whether this is some 
metaphor or special religious or ceremonial 
figure of speech, or whether it is the ordinary 
and usual way of thinking about clouds. Here is 
the sort of problem to which language might be 
able to give a very meaningful answer, and we 
immediately turn to it to see if it has a gender 
system that distinguishes living from nonliving 
things, and, if so, how it classes a cloud. We find 
that Hopi has nO gender at all. The traditional 
grammar of the pre-Boas period would stop at 
this point and think it had given an answer. But 
the correct answer can only be given by a 
grammar that analyzes covert as well as overt 
structure and meaning. For Hopi does distin- 
guish an animate class of nouns as a crypto- 
type and only as a cryptotype. The crucial 
reactance is in the way of forming the plural. 
When members of the Flute Society, e.g., are 
spoken of as Flutes, this (covertly) inanimate 
noun is pluralized in the animate way. But the 
word ^o:'mdtv 'cloud,’ is always pluralized in 
the animate way; it has no other plural; it 
definitely belongs to the cryptotype of ani- 
mateaess. And so the question whether the 
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animation of clouds is a figure or formality 
of speech or whether it stems from some more 
deep and subtly pervasive undercurrent of 
thought is answered, or at the least given a 
flood of new meaning. 

Language thus should be able to analyze some, 
if probably not all, of the differences, real or 
assumed, between the mentality of so-called 
primitive peoples and modern civilized man. 
Whether the primitives constitute a unit class 
of mentality over against modern man, apart 
from the differences between their cultures and 
his, as is implied in Levy-Bruhl’s concept of 
PARTICIPATION MYSTIQUE (Lcvy-Bruhl, 1912 - 
J.B.C.) and in the equation of “primitive*’ to 
“infantile** used by Freud and Jung; or 
whether (again apart from general culture) the 
CIVILIZED MODERN is the unit class of mentality 
because of the great structural similarity of 
all the modern civilized Western language^, 
while over against it are many diverse types of 
mentality reflecting a rich diversity of speech 
structure: 'Fhis is only one of the great psycho- 
logical world-questions that fall into the domain 
of linguistics and await the impersonal and 
positive type of ans,\ver that linguistic research 
can give. We are accustomed to think of such a 
mentality as is implied by participation 
MYSTIQUE as less of a thinking mentality, as less 
rational, than ours. Yet many American Indian 
and African languages abound in finely wrought, 
beautifully logical discriminations about causa- 
tion, action, result, dynamic or energic quality, 
directness of experience, etc., all matters of the 
function of thinking, indeed the quintessence 
of the rational. In this respect they far outdis- 
tance the Kuropean languages. (See for example 
the Hopi treatment of repetitive and vibia- 
tional phenomena in my paper, “I’he punctual 
and segmentative aspects of verbs in Ilopi,” or 
the instances of [lacuna] in Watkins* C’hichewa. 
[Probably Whorf intended to allude to the 
Chichewa verb system, which is extremely 
sensitive to the causative aspects of acts. For 
example, there are several past tenses, use of 
which depends not only on the remoteness of 
the past time being referred to (before or sir 
last night) but also on whether the act continue® 
to have an influence on the present. There arc 
also seven “voices,** which express different 
kinds of relations among subject, verb, and 
predicate (including object). See pp. 49-57, 
72-81 in A grammar Chichewa, a Bantu 


language of British Central Africa, by Mark 
Hanna W’atkins, Language Dissertation no. 24. 
1937. See also Whorf *s latei discussion in his 
article, “Language, mind, and reality’* (1942, 
pp. 265 f.). — J.B.C.]) The most impressively 
penetrating distinctions of this kind often are 
those revealed by analyzing to the covert and 
even cryptotypic levels. Indeed, covert catego- 
ries are quite apt to be more rational than overt 
ones. English unmarked gender is more rational, 
closer to natural fact, than the marked genders 
of J..atin or German. As outward marks become 
few, the class tends to crystallize around an 
idea to become more dependent on whatever 
synthetizing principle there may be in the 
meanings of its members. It may even be true 
that many abstract ideas arise in this way; some 
rather formal and not very meaningful linguistic 
group, marked by some overt feature, may 
happen to coincide very roughly with some 
concatenation of phenomena in such a way as to 
suggest a rationalization of this parallelism. 
In the course of phonetic change, the distin- 
guishing mark, ending, or what not is lost, and 
the class passes from a formal to a semantic one. 
Its reactance is now' what distinguishes it as a 
class, and its idea is what unifies it. As time and 
use go on, it becomes increasingly organized 
around a rationale, it attracts semantically 
suitable words and loses former members that 
now are semantically inappropriate. Logic is 
now what holds it together, and its logic 
becomes a semantic associate of that unity of 
which the configurative aspect is a bundle of 
iionmoto ■ 'ikages mooring the whole fleet of 
words to ti ” common reactance. Semantically 
it has beconie a deep persuasion of a principle 
behind phenomena, like the ideas of inanima- 
tion, of “substance,” of abstract sex, of abstract 
personality, of force, of causation— not the overt 
concept (lexation) corresponding to the WORI3 
causation but the covert idea, the “sensing,** or, 
as it is oftLM called (but wTongly, accoiding to 
Jung), the “feeling** that there must be a 
principle of causation. Later this covert idea 
may be more or less duplicated in a word and a 
lexical concept ’* vented by a philosopher: e.g., 
f'AUSATiON. From this point of view many 
prcliterate (“primitive**) communities, far from 
being subrational, may show the human mind 
functioning on a higher and more complex 
plane of rationality than among civilized men. 
We do not know that civilization is synonymous 
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with rationality. These primitive tribes may 
simply have lacked philosophers, the existence 
of whom may depend on an economic prosperity 
that few cultures in the course of history have 
reached. Or perhaps too much rationality may 
defeat itself, or arouse some strong compensato- 
ry principle. These are all questions, essentially 
anthropological, to which a liaison between 
ethnology and psychological linguistics would 
seem to offer the soundest approach. 

The second way in which linguistic considera- 
tion of thinking is significant for anthropology 
has more reference to the future, and perhaps 
most of all to the far distant future of the 
human species when it will have developed into 
something other, and let us hope far higher, 
than present-day man. Turning rst to the 
nearer future, it is desirable that anthropology 
collaborate in preparation for the time, which 
cannot be too far postponed, when it will be 
both possible and urgently necessary to make 
the cultural and psychological world-survey of 
languages that is envisioned in the work of 
James Byrne— this time in a ^^ay which will 
enrich our science with the prodigal wealth of 
new truth that lies in that field waiting to be 
discovered. 

As time goes on, the type of knowledge that 
such a survey would unlock becomes more and 
more a matter of concern and interest outside 
the world of scholarly pursuits— for it may play 
a very important part in world history that is 
now' in the making. The problems of achieving 
mutual understanding, of language barriers, of 
propaganda and advertising, of education, of 
the technique of managing human affairs with- 
out undue friction, of an intelligence in human 
relations that can keep pace with the changes 
brought about by the physical sciences, all run 
afoul of this matter of language and thought. 
Everyone is naturally interested in questions of 
language, although they either do not know it, 
or know it and think the> know all about it. 
There is for example a movement for the 
extended use of Ogden’s ingenious artificial 
language called Basic English, which has met 
with much sympathy among businessmen, 
educators, people interested in international 
affairs, and social prophets like H. G. Wells. 
There is no use sitting aloof and loftily con- 
demning such linguistic movements as unscien- 
tific. Unscientific or not, they are linguistic 
phenomena of today, and why should linguistic 


science, which alone can handle the vital 
underlying principles of such movements, 
stand by in sequestered unconcern and let them 
blunder along, exercising their crude but vast 
power to change the thinking of tomorrow? 
Basic English appeals to people because it 
seems simple. But those to whom it seems sim- 
ple either know or think they know English — 
there’s the rub! Every language of course seems 
simple to its own speakers because they are 
unconscious of structure. But English is any- 
thing but simple — it is a bafflingly complex 
organization, abounding in covert classes, 
cryptotypes, taxemes of selection, taxemes of 
order (The marginal notation appears: “mem- 
berships in covert categories of a certain type,” 
and there is a reference to Bloomfield [1933] 
where the subject of taxemes is taken up in 
Chapters 10,12, and elsewhere.— J.B.(\), signi- 
ficant stress patterns and intonation patterns of 
considerable intricacy. English is indeed almost 
in a class by itself as regards prosodic com- 
plexity, being one of the most complex lan- 
guages on earth in this respect; on the whole, it 
is as complicated as most polysynthetic lan- 
guages of America, which fact most of us arc 
blissfully unaware of. The complex structure of 
English is largely covert, which makes it all the 
harder to analyze. Foreigners learning English 
have to absorb it unconsciously a process 
requiring years — by dint of constant exposure 
to bombardment by spoken English in large 
chunks; there exists at this moment no grammar 
that can teach it. As with Basic English, so with 
other artificial languages -underlying structures 
and categories of a few' culturally predominant 
European tongues are taken for granted; their 
complex web of presuppositions is made the 
basis of a false simplicity. We say ‘a large black 
and white hunting dog’ and assume that in 
Basic English one will do the same. How is the 
speaker of a radically different mother tongue 
supposed to know that he cannot say ‘hunting 
white black large a dog’ ? The English adjectives 
belong to cryptotypes having definite position 
assignments, and their formula is a definite 
and complex one, but lo, the poor Indian 
organizes his thinking quite differently. The 
person who would use Basic English must first 
know or learn the immensely intricate covert 
structure of actual “English as she is spoke.” 

We see here the error made by most people 
who attempt to deal with such social questions 
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of language — they naively suppose that speech 
is nothing but a piling up of lexations, and 
that this is all one needs in order to do any and 
every kind of rational thinking; the far more 
important thought materials provided by 
structure and conhgurative rapport are beyond 
their horizons. It may turn out that the simpler a 
language becomes overtly, the more it becomes 
dependent upon cryptotypes and other covert 
formations, the more it conceals unconscious 
presuppositions, and the more its lexations 
become variable and indefinable. Wouldn’t this 
be a pretty kettle of fish for the would-be 
advocates of a “simple** international tongue to 
have had a hand in stewing up! For sound 
thinking in such fields we greatly need a com- 
petent world-survey of languages. 

IV 

And now, turning to the more distant future, 
one may perhaps be permitted to essay a broader 
view, to look at the subject of linguistics and its 
hearing upon thinking from the standpoint of 
the whole h.i species. Tn order to do this 
we must not be afraid to begin with a platitude. 
Man is distinguished from other animals by 
language, and by his great development of 
thinking. So far as wc can envision his future, 
we must envision it in terms of mental growth 
Wc cannot but suppose that the future develop- 
ments of thinking are of primary importance to 
the human species. 'They may even determine 
the duration of human existence on the planet 
earth or in the universe. The possiliilities open 
to thinking are the possibilities of recognizing 
relationships and the discovery of techniques of 
operating with relationships on the mental or 
intellectual plane, such as will in turn lead to 
ever wider and more penetratingly significant 
systems of relationships. 'Fhese possibilities are 
inescapably bound up with systems of linguistic 
expression. The story of their evolution in man 
is the story of man’s linguistic development 
of the long evolution oJ thousands of very 
different systems of discerning, selecting, 
organizing, and operating with relationships. Of 
the early stages of this evolutionary procco 
the REALLY PRIMITIVE ROOTS of language, w^c 
know nothing. What we are at least in a position 
to find out is the result.s of this evolution as 
they exist broadcast about the planet in our 
present day. Only the beginnings of such a 
knowledge of worldwiv. linguistic taxonomy 


arc in evidence. In our armchair generalizations 
about grammar, and the related fields of logic 
and thought-psychology, we are in the same 
position as pre-Linnaean botany. We have not 
yet got anything like a description of existing 
linguistic species, to use a biological metaphor. 

Fortunately for biology, a worldwide .syste- 
matic taxonomy preceded and laid a foundation 
for the historical and evolutionary approach. In 
linguistics as in other cultural studies, we have 
had unfortunately the reverse situation. The 
evolutionary concept, having been dumped 
upon modern man w^hile his notions of language 
and thought were based on knowledge of only a 
few types out of the hundreds of very diverse 
linguistic types existing, has abetted his pro- 
vincial linguistic prejudices and fostered the 
grandiose hokum that his type of thinking and 
the few Kuropean tongues on which it is based 
represent the culmination and flower of the 
evolution of language! ’Phis is as if a pre- 
Linnaean botanist who had conceived the idea 
of evolution should suppose that our cultivated 
wheat and o<its represent a higher evolutionary 
stage than a rare aster restricted to a few sites in 
the Himalayas. From the standpoint of a 
matured biology, it is precisely the rare aster 
which has the better claim to high evolutionary 
eminence; the w^heat owes its ubiquity and 
piestige merely to human economics and 
history. 

"^riie eminence of our Kuropean tongues and 
thinking habits proceeds from nothing more. 
'Phe relati vely few languages of the cultures 
which ha' attained ti» modern civilization 
promise to 'erspread tlic globe and cause the 
extinction of the hundreds of diverse exotic 
linguistic species?, but it is idle to pretend that 
"^hey represent any superiority of type. On the 
contrary, it takes but little real scientific study 
of nreliterate languages, especially those of 
America, to show how much more precise and 
finely elaborated is the system of relationships 
in many such tongues than is ours. (At this 
point in the manuscript appears a marginal 
notation: “Cone ision — error supposing func- 
tion of language to be only the communication 
of thought.” By emphasizing the word commu- 
nication, Whorf apparently meant to convey the 
implication that language not only commu- 
nicates thought but functions in its very 
inception, a conclusion to which we are forced 
if we accept the main thesis of this article. — 
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J.B.C.) By comparison with many American 
languages, the formal systematization of ideas 
in English, German, French, or Italian seems 
poor and jejune. Why, for instance, do we not, 
like the Hopi, use a different way of expressing 
the relation of channel of sensation (seeing) to 
result in consciousness, as between see that 
it is red* and ‘I sec that it is new* ? We fuse the 
two quite different types of relationships into 
a vague sort of connection expressed by ‘that,* 
whereas the Hopi indicates that in the first case 
seeing presents a sensation ‘red,* and in the 
second that seeing presents unspecified evidence 
from which is drawn the inference of newness. 
If we change the form to ‘I hear that it is red* 
or ‘I hear that it is new,* we European speakers 
still cling to our lame ‘that,* bi the Hopi 
now uses still another relater and makes no 
distinction between ‘red* and ‘new,’ since, 
in either case, the significant presentation to 
consciousness is that of a verbal report, and 
neither a sensation per se nor inferential evi- 
dence. Does the Hopi language show here a 
higher plane of thinking, a more rational anal- 
ysis of situations, than our vaunted English ? Of 
course it does. In this field and in various others, 
English compared to Hopi is like a bludgeon 
compared to a rapier. We even have to think and 
boggle over the question for some time, or have 
it explained to us, before we can see the differ- 
ence in the relationships expressed by ‘that* in 
the above examples, whereas the Hopi discrimi- 
nates these relationships with effortless ease, 
for the forms of his speech have accustome'd 
him to doing so. 

CARROLL* S NOTES 

This paper was found by me in handwritten 
manuscript form, undated, among the papers 
left by Whorf to his wife and recently turned 
over to his son, Robert Whorf. The manuscript 
appeared to be complete (except for certain 
footnotes), but it was generally in a somewhat 
unfinished state, necessitating some editorial 
work on my part. Notes on the manuscript 
indicate that Whorf intended to prepare it for 
publication. He even listed individuals to whom 
he planned to send reprints including Jung, 
N(ayin) L(ouise) Redfield, Sapir, Carroll, 
Wayne Dennis, (Claude) Bragdon, H. G. Wells, 
and H. L. Mencken. We may date the writing 
of this article as taking place about late 1936, 
from two facts: first, it must have occurred after 


the publication, in early 1936, of his article, 
“The Punctual and Segmentative Aspects of 
Verbs in Hopi,** to which he refers, and, 
second, it probably preceded the writing (in 
late 1937) of his article, “Grammatical Catego- 
ries,** which gives a somewhat more fully 
developed notion of cryptotype than occurs in 
the present paper.— J.B.C. 

[Carroll also supplied the dates of Fabrc 
d’Olivet, Byrne, and their works, as well as the 
references in the text to Boas, Sapir, and 
Levy-Bruhl. These emendations have been 
silently incorporated into the present text.] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

At the end of the manuscript appears a section 
entitled “Bibliography (Notes)’* w^hich is 
merely a skeleton of a bibliography; it consists 
chiefly of names. I have already given footnote 
references for the following names: Bloomfield, 
Boas, Byrne, Fabrc d’Olivet, Jung, Sapir, 
Watkins, and Watson. Below I give the citations 
that Whorf most probably had in mind for the 
other names; in several cases he was explicit. - 
J.B.C. 

De Angulo, Jaime. 'I'one Patterns and Verb Forms 
in a Dialect of Zaptoec. 1926, 2: 238-250. 
Flournoy, Theodore. Metaphystque et psychologic. 
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Haas, Mary. [Whorf probably referred to unpublished 
material which he had seen. See her sketch of 
Tunica, an American Indian language, in H. Hoiier 
Linguistic Structures of Native America. New York 
1946.— J.B.C.l 

Jones, William, and Truman Michelson. Algonquian 
(Fox). In Franz Boas (Ed.), Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, Part 1. Washington, D.C.; 1911. 
Pp. 735-873. 

Koffka, K. Principles of Gestalt Psychology. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 
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les socieHs inferieures. Pans: Alcan, 1912 [Trans- 
lated as How Natives Think. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1926.] 

Lowes, John Livingston. Road to Xanadu. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. [Whorf 
misremembered the author’s name as Dickinson. 
He comments, ’’Interesting for illustrations of the 
dredging up of linguistic material from the uncon- 
scious.”] 

Murdock, George P. Our Primitive Contemporaries. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. 

Newman, Stanley S. A Grammar of Yakuts, an 
American Indian Language of California, Unpub- 
lishtd Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1932. 
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[Also, Yakuts Language of California. (Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 2.) New York: 
1944.1 

Morice, Adrian G. The Carrier Language (Dene 
Family ) ; A Grammar and Dictionary Combined. 
St. Gabriel-Modling near Vienna: 1932. 

Ogden, Charles K. Basic English: A General 
Introduction with Rules and Grammar. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1930). [Whorf’s 


citation IS to Ogden and Richards, but I believe he 
meant to refer to this book about Basic English.] 
Swadesh, Morns. [Whorf probably referred to 
unpublished material which he had seen. See 
Swadesh’s sketch of South Greenland Eskimo in 
II. Hoijer, Linguistic Structures of Native America. 
New York, 1946.- J.B.C.l 
Trager, (icorge L. The Phonemes of Russian. Lg., 
1934, 10: 334-344. 


reference note 

For the full range and import of Whorf s views, see his articles (1936, 1938, etc.) 
as collected by Carroll (1956). For discussions of Whorf’s views, see especially 
Brown (1958, chap. 1), Fishman (1960), Hoijer(1953, 1954a, 1954b), Hymes(1961b), 
Lennebcrg (1953), Longacrc (1956), Trager (1959), Waterman (1957), among other 
references listed with Iloijer’s article on pp. 142-153. 



IJ Cultural Implications of Some 
Navaho Linguistic Categories 

HARRY HOIJER 


Some years ago, in an article called “The 
Status of Linguistics as a Scier.' e** (1929c), 
Edward Sapir made an interesting statement 
describing language in part as “a guide to ‘social 
reality.*’* The statement goes on to say: 

Though language is not ordinarily thought of as of 
essential interest to the students of social science, 
It powerfully conditions all our thinking about social 
problems and processes. Human beings do not live 
in the objective world alone, nor alone in the world 
of social activity as ordinarily understood, but are 
very much at the mercy of the particular language 
which has become the medium of expression for 
their society. It is quite an illusion to imagine that 
one adjusts to reality essentially without the use of 
language and that language is merely an incidental 
means of solving specific problems of communication 
or reflection. 'Fhc fact of the matter is that tjie 
“real world” is to a large extent unconsciously built 
up on the language habits of the group. No two 
languages are ever sufficiently similar to be considered 
as representing the same social reality. The worlds 
in which different societies liva are distinct worlds, 
not merely the same world with different labels 
attached (p. 209). 

One of Sapir’s students, Benjamin L. Whorf, 
followed this lead in a series of brilliant papers, 
recently re-issued in a pamphlet published 
by the Foreign Service Institute of the 
Department of State under the title Four 
Articles on Metalinguistics, In the longtSst and 
most important of these, “The Relation of 
Habitual Thought and Behavior to Language,** 
Whorf compares the language patterns of Hopi, 
an Indian tongue spoken in Arizona, with those 
of modern European languages, mainly Eng- 
lish, French, and German. His purpose is 
stated as follows: 


The portion of the whole investigation here to be 
reported may be summed up in two questions: (1) 
Are our own concepts of “time,” “space,” and 
“matter” given in substantially the same form by 
experience to all men, or arc they in part conditioned 
by the structure of particular languages ? (2) Are there 
traceable affinities between (a) cultural and behavioral 
norms and (b) large-scale linguistic patterns ? (Spier, 
Hallowcll, and Newman (Kds.), 1941, p. 78) 

Incidentally, and to avoid possible misunder- 
standing, Whorf explicitl 3 ' denies {ibid.) “that 
there is anything so definite as ‘a correlation* 
between culture and language, and especially 
between ethnological rubrics such as ‘agricul- 
tural,* ‘hunting,* etc., and linguistic ones like 
‘inflected,* ‘synthetic,* or ‘isolating.*** 

We need not summarize Whorf*s discussion 
of the problems he sets, but I should like to 
quote from his conclusions: 

Concepts of “time” and “matter” are not given in sub- 
stantially the same form by experience to all men but 
depend on the nature of the language nr languages 
through the use of which they have been developed. 
They do not depend so much upon any one system 
(e.g., tense, or nouns) within the grammar as upon 
the ways of analyzing and reporting experience 
which have become fixed in the language as integrated 
“fashions of speaking” and which cut across the 
typical grammatical classifications, so that such a 
“fashion” may include lexical, morphological, 
syntactic, and otherwise systcmically diverse means 
coordinated in a certain frame of consistency. . . . 
As for our second question . . . 'Fhcre are connec- 
tions but not correlations or diagnostic correspond- 
ences between cultural norms and linguistic patterns. 
Although it would be impossible to infer the existence 
of Crier Chiefs from the lack of tenses in Hopi, or 
vice versa, there is a relation between a language and 
the rest of the culture of the society which uses it 
(pp. 92-93). 
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It seems likely that Whorf is understating the 
significance of the “connections’* he elucidates 
between language and other aspects of culture, 
it is altogether probable that there may be 
“diagnostic correspondences,” not in the 
specific fashion of Whorf’s example, but in a 
more abstract or remote sense. If a study of a 
language, a set of patterns of speaking, uncovers 
a certain framework for reality characteristic of 
its speakers, and if a study of non-linguistic 
cultural patterns lays bare similar fundamental 
concepts, there is more than just a non- 
diagnostic connection between the several 
aspects of a culture. But this is a problem as yet 
uninvestigated; Whorf’s analysis does no more 
than suggest certain lines of research. 

IMy purpose in this paper is to apply Whorf’s 
technique of analysis to a quite different cull me, 
that of the Navalio Indians of New Mexico and 
Aiizona. In passing, it is not without inteiesi 
that the Navaho, though they lived as neighbors 
of the Hopi for more than 400 years and have 
taken over many of the overt patterns of Hopi 
culture, are nevertheless very different from 
them in their baste cultural assumptions and 
outlook. The world* of social reality charac- 
teiistic of the Navaho, and reflected in then 
language, is no more like that of the Hopi than 
it is like our own. 

Before we investigate the Navaho fashions of 
speech germane to our purpose, it is necessary 
to outline briefly the major structural charac- 
teristics of the Navaho language, and in 
particular of the verb. Navaho morphological 
constructions, howevei they may be subdivideu, 
arc fundamentally much alike in structure. 
Kach consists of a theme composed of a stem 
or set of stems with or without a thematic 
prefix- -which may occur either alone or with 
one or more non-thematic prefixes. Many 
constructions also include one or moie proclitics 
and enclitics, semi-independent elements which 
usually have syntactic function. 

I'hree major form classes may be recognized: 
particles, nouns, and verbs. 'Fhexse diffci 
mainly in the amount and kind of grammatical 
inflection they undergo. Particles — c.g., pn 
nouns, numerals, modifiers, conjunctions arc 
not inflected, though they often take one or 
more proclitics or enclitics. Nouns occur as 
free themes (i.e., in absolute conlructions), 
preceded by a possessive pronoun prefix (i.e., 
in possessive constructio. s), and in compounds 


or complex phrase-like constructions which 
function as nouns. A small number of noun 
themes, together with all independent postposi- 
tions, appear only in possessive constructions 
or in compounds; these have no free forms. 
Another but very small set of themes appears 
both as nouns and as verbs: thus, the theme 
ndt'dh in absolute and possessive noun con- 
structions has the meaning ‘tobacco’ and, in 
verb constructions, the meaning ‘to smoke 
(a cigar or cigarette).’ 

X’^erb themes never occiii as free lorms and arc 
usually provided with from three to seven or 
more distinctive stems, with or without a 
thematic prefix. Non-thematic verb prefixes 
are of two kinds, derivational and paradigmatic. 
The lormcr are mainly adverbial in function, 
wdiile the latter denote concepts of aspect, mode, 
tense, number, and the pronouns lor the 
subject, ob|ect, and indirect object. 

Some \etb themes can be made into veib 
constructions solely by the addition of one or 
more appropriate paradigmatic prefixes to one 
ol its stem lorms. Most verb themes, however, 
ie(|uiie one or another set of derivational 
prefixes in addition to the appropriate para- 
diginalic elements. Such derivations (i.c., verb 
themes plus derivational prefixes) are called verb 
bases. Many themes appear in .several bases 
and some, like the theme ‘one round object 
moves,’ m more than a hundred bases (see 
lloijer, 194^, pp. 17-21). 'Fhe term “verb base” 
applies, however, to any verb segment to 
w'hich par.*digmatic prefixes may be added to 
form a iit» verb construction, whether this 
consists of theme alone or of a theme plus 
derivational prefixes. 

Verb buses fall* into two major categories, 
^cuter and active. Neuter bases arc conjugated 
foi person and number in only one paradigm 
(the stem is invariable throughout the para- 
digm), but active bases have seven required 
paradigms: impcrfcctive, perfective, progressive, 
future, iterative, customary, and optative. 
Active bases may have as many as five distinctive 
stems (c.g., one each for imperfective, per- 
fective, progressive and future, iterative and 
customary, and optative), but some have fewer 
(i.e., wdiere a single stem appears in more than 
one paradigm), and, in a few instances, one 
stem may occur in all seven paradigms. 

Verb bases built on the same theme occasion- 
ally employ different though related sets of 
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stems. Compare, for example, the bases 
rfi-. . .W;A, -bd:^^ -bdh 'begin to go on a raid* 
and nd~. . .-W;A, ~bdh, ~bd:h ‘go about 

raiding.’ Contrasts such as these testify that 
particular stem configurations denote specific 
aspects, cutting across the division into the 
categories listed above. Thus rfi-. . .-Ad;A, 
-W;*', -bdh is a base defining momentaneous 
action as contrasted with nfl-. . ,-bd:h, -bd:^, 
-bah, -bd:h, which defines continuative action. 
The numerous verb bases employing the theme 
*a round object moves’ are divided into no less 
than seven aspectival categories, each with a 
distinctive set of stems (Hoijer, 1949, pp. 13-17). 

Turning our attention now to the meanings of 
these verbal categories, we find that neuter verbs 
in general report states or condi 'ons. Neuter 
verbs contain no morpheme denoting tense, 
mode, or aspect, but simply report a state of 
being (an absence of movement or action) like 
‘being at rest,’ ‘standing,’ or ‘sitting.* Some 
neuter verbs define qualities: to be ‘blue,* 
‘white,’ ‘thin,* ‘fat,’ or ‘tall.’ 

Active verbs, on the other hand, report events, 
movements, and actions. These are reported, 
not necessarily in relation to tense categories, 
but mainly in respect to aspect and mode. In an 
imperfective verb, the event is moving toward 
fulfillment; the third person imperfective 
nlhdd:h, for example, means ‘he moves to a 
sitting position.* Note that the emphasis lies 
not on the present tense (unavoidable in the 
English translation) but on the uncompleted 
nature of the movement. The same verb in the 
third person perfective, niddd, means ‘he has 
moved to a sitting position,’ that is, the move- 
ment to a sitting position has been completed 
or achieved. Both these expressions can be given 
tense by adding appropriate but optional enclit- 
ics: n\hdd:h-dd: {-do:, future tense enclitic) ‘he 
will be moving to a sitting position’ and niddd- 
dd:'ht will have moved to a sitting position.’ But 
although such tense enclitics as -do: may or may 
not be used, the active verb cannot avoid aspect- 
ival or modal denotation, for it must be expressed 
in one or another of the seven required paradigms. 
In the progressive aspect — e.g., n6:dd:l ‘he 
goes along moving to a sitting position’ — events 
are reported in continuous process without 
reference to a beginning or end. A better 
example is found in yd:^d:t, roughly ‘he is 
carrying a round object,’ which, upon analysis, 
turns out to mean ‘he moves along handling a 


round object.’ Again note the emphasis on the 
state rather than the time of the action ; compare 
yd:^d:l-ni^ past tense enclitic) ‘he was 

moving along handling a round object.’ 
Iterative forms of the active verb have clearly 
aspectival denotation; the third person iterative 
of ‘one moves to a sitting position* (the verb 
base cited above) is hnddd:h ‘he moves to a 
sitting position repeatedly.’ Emphasis here lies 
solely on the repetition of the event, a repetition 
which has no end. The customary, a paradigm 
made up by combining the imperfective prefix 
complex with the itcrati\e stem, while it also 
emphasizes repetition, carries the further deno- 
tation that such repetition is a matter of habit or 
custom. Such forms are particularly numerous 
in reports of customs, habitual modes of group 
behavior, where, for example, the Navaho will 
say (Sapir and Hoijer, 1942, p. 404). nd:dq:‘^ 
(‘corn’) d^yli (‘they customarily gather it’) 
^d:d6‘ (‘and’) deiXd*^ (‘they customarily husk 

it*)- 

l*hc optative is purely a modal category. For 
example (NT 20), Coyote, because the weather 
is hot, says: k'os (‘clouds’) hole^ (‘let there be!’), 
fi^do^dl (‘let it sprinkle [with rain]!’); and when 
the water from the rain is high, sildd’^e:i (‘let 
[the water] begin to float with me!’). 

Only the future paradigm expresses tense in 
Navaho (e.g., nldd:dd:l ‘he will move to a 
sitting position’), and even here there is some 
evidence, too tentative to introduce in this 
paper, that the future, so-called, is better 
interpreted as an inceptive progressive — that is, 
as an aspect rather than a tense category. 

While at first sight the Navaho division of verb 
bases into neuters and actives appears to repre- 
sent a sharp dichotomy, further analysis 
reveals both a structural and a semantic 
relation between them. Neuter verb bases, 
though never conjugated in more than one 
paradigm, are not all conjugated in the same 
paradigm. There arc, in fact, five neuter para- 
digms, each with its own meaning, as follows: 

(1) The s-neuter, structurally identical with 
the j-perfective of active verb bases, which 
reports a position at a point in space or time, 
(an object) in a given position. Thus, ji/ 
(‘mountain’) sl^q. round solid object lies at 
rest’) = ‘a mountain lies at rest*. 

(2) The n-neuter, structurally identical with 
the w-perfective of active verb bases, which 
reports a position extending in a line from one 
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point to another. Thus, ji/ (‘mountain’) n^q 
(‘round solid objects lie in a row*) - ‘a range of 
mountains lies extending from one point to 
another.’ 

(3) The >^-neuter, structurally identical with 
the >^-perfective of active verb bases, which 
reports a position extending indefinitely from 
a fixed point. Thus, cd (‘rock, stone*) yi:‘^d 
(‘a rigid object has extension from a fixed 
point*) “ ‘a [slender pinnacle of] stone extends 
[upward].* This phrase is also a noun, referring 
to the slender, phallus-like rocks so common in 
the Navaho country. 

(4) The imperfective neuter, structurally 
identical with the imperfective of active verb 
bases, which reports qualities similar to those 
denoted by adjectives in Knglish. 'I’hus, iigdt 
‘it is white.* 

(5) 'I'he progressive neuter, structurally iden- 
tical with the progressive of active verb bases. 
We find only one example; yd:^i ‘he lias him in 
view, he sees him.’ 

These several forms of the neuter category 
strongly sug"^st that the neuter represents 
semantically a phase of events cliaractcrr/ed by 
the withdrawal of motion: the state of being that 
remains when movement of a particulai kind 
ends. 

' 1*0 summarize this phase of our investigation, 
it would appear that Navaho verb categories 
center very largely about the reporting of 
events, or better, “eventings.” 7*hcse cventings 
are divided into neuters, eventings solidified, as 
It were, into states of being by virtue of the 
withdrawal of motion, and actives, eventings i; 
motion. The latter are further subdivided into 
imperfcctives, eventings in process ol comple- 
tion ; perfectives, eventings completeci ; progres 
sives, eventings moving along; and 'teratives, 
eventings repeated over and over again. The 
customary reports cventings repeated by force 
of habit or custom; the optative, a desire that 
an eventing take; and the future, the expectation 
that an eventing will occui . 

But this is not all. A careful analysis of the 
meanings of Navaho verb bases, neuter and 
active, reveals that eventings themselves ai 
conceived, not abstractly for the most part, but 
very concretely in terms of the movements of 
corporeal bodies, or of entities metaphorically 
linked with corporeal bodies. Movement itself 
is reported in painstaking detail, even to the 
extent of classifying as emantically different 


the movements of one, two, or several bodies, 
and sometimes distinguishing as well between 
movements of bodies differentiated by their 
shape and distribution in space. 

To illustrate, there are four basic and different 
verb themes which report the unspecified 
movement of human beings, other animate 
beings, and certain natural objects classed as 
animate. Of these, -hd:h means ‘one (member 
of this class) moves,’ means ‘two or a few 
move,* -kd.h means ‘several move,* and -zd:h 

jieans ‘a group moves en masse.* If movement 
i‘ more precisely specified, still other themes 
must be employed: -Ad.j ‘move on all fours, 
trot,* -ye:tl ‘move at a run,* -/*d.7/ ‘move by 
flying,’ ‘move by floating on water,* 

~bq:s ‘move by rolling [as a hoop or wheel].* 
In the five themes last cited, the number 
moving is not specified; the theme is the same 
for one, two, oi more. 

An especially vivid example of the Navaho 
pattern of reporting movement in terms of an 
object or objects moving is revealed by a literal 
analysis of the meaning ‘he picks something up* 
or ‘he chooses or selects something.’ *^l’welve 
verbs express this meaning. All have the same 
prefix complex: ndtdi.- ‘third person causes it 
[to move] upward,* but each has a different 
theme, depending on the nature of the referent 
of ‘it.* If ‘it* refers to a round solid object, the 
theme (in its imperfective form) is -^d:h\ thus, 
ndidt:^d:h ‘third person causes a round solid 
object to move upward.* Long slender objects 
require the theme one animate object the 
theme -//.// • set of objects the theme -/ii.7, a 
rigid contaii. . with contents the theme -Ad.'/i, 
a fabric-like object the theme -cd:s, a bulky 
object the theme -sto.y/, a set of parallel objects 
the theme an unspecified mass the theme 

~jd:h, a wool-like mass the theme -yo.7, a rope- 
like object the theme -/e, and a mud-like mass 
the theme -Ae./i (Hoijer, 1945a). 

As I have indicated previously, the meaning 
of a verb base may be denoted by a theme alone 
Ol by a theme with one or more deivational 
prefixes. Prefixes md prefix combinations, like 
the themes we have just cited, also refer in large 
part to movement. To illustrate, let us cite a few 
of the more than one hundred verb bases 
formed on the theme -hd:h ‘one animate object 
moves [in an unspecified fashion].* I quote only 
the prefix complexes plus the meanings of the 
completed verb bases; Od>dt~... ‘one moves 
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away from, outwalks,’ Od:-na‘. . . *one comes 
back to,’ OJ;-. . . ‘one comes or goes to,* 
Od.'-nd:-, , ‘one again comes or goes to,’ 
. . ‘one moves away, out of sight,’ . . 

‘one moves in a circle back to the starting 
point,’ ddh-di-. . . ‘one starts off on a journey,’ 
td-di-, . . ‘one moves to one place after another,’ 
td:h~, . . ‘one moves into the water,’ na -, . . ‘one 
moves across,’ ha -. . . ‘one moves out of an 
enclosed space,’ hd-di. . . ‘one starts off to fetch,* 
ydh-^a-. . . ‘one goes inside [e.g., a house],* 
O-c'd-. . . ‘one moves away from,* 0-c'q:h-<^a-... 
‘one moves in between*, f’/-. . . ‘one moves 
outside [e.g. of a house]* {() represents any 
pronominal prefix) (see also Hoijer, 1949, 
esp. pp. 18-21). 

But this high degree of specii :ity in the 
reporting of movement is not confined in 
Navaho to verbs having particular reference to 
motion of one sort or another. On the contrary, 
it permeates the Navaho lexicon in the sense 
that many verbs, not at first sight expressive of 
movement, prove to be so on more detailed 
analysis. For example, the theme -hd:h ‘one 
animate object moves [in an unspecified 
fashion]’ is easily recognized in a large number 
of bases, the meanings of which appear to be 
far distant from any concept of movement. The 
following examples are typical: Od:-nd-. . .-hd 
‘be busy, preoccupied,’ literally ‘one moves 
continuously about with reference to it* ; V;/r-. . . 
-hd:h ‘one dresses,’ lit. ‘one moves into cloth- 
ing’; ho-. . .-hd:h ‘a ceremony begins,* lit. 'z 
happening moves’; nd-. . .-hd ‘one lives,’ lit. 
‘one moves about here and there*; ^dni:-nd -. . . 
-hd ‘one is young,’ lit. ‘one moves about 
newly*; yisdd-. . .-hd:h ‘one is rescued, saved,’ 
lit. ‘one moves to safety.’ * 

Similar examples follow, based on the theme 
-^d:h ‘a round object moves’: 0-dd:h-. . .-^d:h 
‘greet someone with a message,* lit. ‘move a 
round solid object to meet someone* ; nd-ho-. . . 

‘make plans,’ lit. ‘move happenings about 
here and there’; Oemi-ho-. . .-^d:h ‘decide 
upon, make a rule about,’ lit. ‘move a rule down 
to rest by means of [it]’; ha-di-...-^d:h <»ing,’ 
lit. ‘move words out of an enclosed space’; 
c't-ho-. . y-d:h ‘make [it] known,’ lit. ‘move an 
event outside.’ 

A third Navaho speech pattern further empha- 
sizes movement; this is the technique of 
reporting substantive concepts in terms of 
some characteristic action or movement of an 


object or set of object^. Structurally, this means 
that finite verb forms or larger expressions 
containing finite verb forms may have two 
grammatical functions— nominal and verbal 
(see Hoijer, 1948b, pp. 183-184). Thus, 
hdni:bq:z ‘full moon’ or *a hoop-like object has 
rolled out’ (act. pf.), *<^ddildU ‘stave game’ or 
‘several objects move repeatedly through space* 
(act. ipf.), nd:lc6:s ‘a paper, letter’ or ‘a fabric- 
like object is moved about* (pass, ipf.) dnd:bq:s 
‘wagon* or ‘wood rolls about hoop-like* {ctn 
‘wood* -f nd:bq:5 ‘it rolls about hoop-like,* act. 
prog.). 

Neuter verb bases parallel those in the active 
category, for states or conditions, like eventings, 
are often reported only in reference to specified 
classes of objects. For each of the twelve active 
verb themes earlier cited in translating ‘he 
picks it up* we have a corresponding neuter 
theme which denotes the same class of object at 
rest. Thus, ‘a round solid object is at rest,* 
sltq ‘a long slender object is at rest,’ sitl ‘an 
animate object lies,* sinil ‘a set of objects lie,’ 
sikq ‘a rigid container with contents is at rest,* 
silcd:z ‘a fabric-like object is at rest,’ si£d:d ‘a 
bulky object is at rest,* stz6::5 ‘a set of parallel 
objects is at rest,’ sijd: ‘an unspecified mass is 
at rest,* sijd:l ‘a wool-like mass is at rest,’ sild ‘a 
rope-like object is at rest,* and siXe:’^ ‘a mud-like 
mass is at rest.* 

To summarize: in three broad speech patterns, 
illustrated by the conjugation of active verbs, the 
reporting of actions and events, and the framing 
of substantive concepts, Navaho emphasizes 
movement and specifies the nature, direction, 
and status of such movement in considerable 
detail. Even the neuter category is relatable to 
the dominant conception of a universe in 
motion; for, just as someone is reported to have 
described architecture as frozen music, so the 
Navaho define position as a resultant of the 
withdrawal of motion. 

Parallels to this semantic theme may be found 
in almost every aspect of Navaho culture taken 
as a whole. Even today the Navaho are funda- 
mentally a wandering, nomadic folk, following 
their flocks from one pasturage to another. 
Myths and legends reflect this emphasis most 
markedly, for both gods and culture heroes 
move restlessly from one holy place to the next, 
seeking by their motion to perfect and repair the 
dynamic flux which is the universe. As illustra- 
tion, the reader may consult any of the tales 
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recorded in Navaho Texts, especially perhaps 
that entitled The Origin of Horses, the tale of 
Turquoise Boy as he seeks out a mode of 
transport for man (NT 108-125). 

To turn now to another aspect of verb 
structure: what is the precise relationship, in 
semantic terms, between the subjects and goals 
of a Navaho verb on the one hand and the verb 
base on the other ? We have already noted that 
the finite verb form, active and neuter, is a 
syntactic construction in microcosm, for inevi- 
tably included in such forms are anaphoric 
pronouns referring to words or phrases outside 
the verb which define its subject, object, and 
indirect object. 

In neuter intransitive verbs the subject 
pronoun prefix refers to an object which (a) 
belongs to the class of objects defined by the 
verb theme and (b) is characterized by the state 
or condition denoted by the verb base. An 
e\ample: from -// ‘one animate object lies’ we 
may ^rm siti ‘I lie,’ smti ‘you lie,’ and sU{ ‘he 
lies.* si- is a prefix used with neuters, and the 
pronoun prefi' f/- first person, n- second 
person, and zero third person) refer to single 
beings characterized ’by the condition of lying. 

In neuter transitives, however, the subject 
pronoun prefix denotes, not a member of the 
class defined by the verb theme, but some thing 
or being outside this class. It is the direct- 
object prefix that refers to an object in the class 
defined by the verb theme and characterized bv 
the state or condition denoted by the verb base. 
Furthermore, the subject pronoun prefix refers 
to an agency conceived as responsible for the 
object denoted by goal pronoun. Thus, if ^e 
transitivizc the fiirms quoted above, and add to 
them respectively the goal pronouns «- second 
person, si- first person, and yi- third person, 
wc obtain: hsUt( ‘I have you lying,’ sisMitf ‘you 
have me lying,’ and yistf (< yi-si-l-ti) ‘he has 
him lying.* 

A more concrete illustration of this contrast 
comes from the following two phrases Xe:^ji 
si^q ‘the Night Way [a ceremony] is in progress’ 
Xe.'^Ji ‘Night Way* plus round sohd 

object is in position’ (ceremonials are includco 
in the category of round solid objects) and 
yis^q ‘he is responsible for [this] perform- 
ance of the Night Way’ {yts'^q yi-si-l-^q)- In 
the first phrase is the subject of the vcib 

but in the second it is the goal of yts^q, 
and the subject, an ageiKV referred to by the 


third-person subject prefix, is conceived in a 
state of responsibility for the ceremony. 

In active intransitive verbs, the subject 
pronoun prefix refers to an object which (a) 
belongs to the class of objects defined by the 
verb theme and (b) participates as actor in the 
action denoted by the verb base. Note this 
significant detail: that the object denoted by the 
subject pronoun does not perform the action; 
it is, rather, included in the action of a set of 
objects to which it belongs. An example: from 
the base w/-. . .-/f.7i ‘one animate object moves 
to a lying position (i.e., lies down),’ we may 
form the imperfcctives nihe:h ‘I lie down,’ 
nite:h ‘you lie down,* and nite:h ‘he lies down.* 
wi- is a derivational prefix (the prefix for the 
impcrfective is zero), and the subject pronouns 
(i- first person, high tone second person, and 
zero third person) refer to actors included by 
virtue of theii animateness in the meaning of 
the verb base. 

Active transitive verbs introduce the notion of 
agency. Here the subject pronoun prefix refers 
to an agent who initiates the action denoted by 
the verb base in reference to a specified object, 
symbolized by the goal pronoun, included in 
the class of objects defined by tlie verb theme. 
An example: from the causative base di-, . .-/- 
t€ h ‘begin to cause an animate object to move 
(i.e., begin to carry an animate object),’ wc may 
form the following imperfcctives: hdUte:h 
ni-di-s-l-te:h) *1 begin to carry you,’ $idilte:h 
‘you begin to carry me,’ and yidUte:h ‘he 
begins to r-./ry him.’ di- is a derivational prefix 
‘begin to . and /- functions as a causative 
prefix. The w object pronouns {s- first person, 
high tone second person, and zero third 
person) denote agents who initiate the movc- 
inent of the objects referred to by the goal 
pronouns (ni- second person, ii- first person, 
and vi- third person). These objects, being 
animate, are '^f course included in the meaning 
of the verb theme, ‘an animate object moves. 

This analysis of the relation of subject to 
verb and verb to goal illustrates a second basic 
theme of Navah*^ culture, one that is clearly 
related to the Navaho division of objective 
reality into a number of sharply defined object 
classes in motion or at rest. Both movement 
and pos tion, in terms of Navaho semantic and 
grammatical categories, are inherent in and 
specific to an object class; they arc not extra- 
neously produced by an actor, nor imposed as a 
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force upon a goal. Accordingly, in Navaho 
intransitive verbs, the subject is not reported 
as performing an action, but as a person or 
other entity associated with an action or 
position. The third-person neuter verb stdd, 
roughly *he sits,’ means literally that the 
entity symbolized by the third-person subject 
pronoun, by virtue of its membership in the 
object class ’one animate being’ assumes the 
kind of sitting position characteristic of this 
class. Similarly, in the third-person active 
intransitive verb nd.yd, roughly ‘he wanders 
about,’ the third person referred to by the 
subject pronoun, again by reason of its member- 
ship in the object class ‘one animate being,’ 
participates in the action ‘wander about* as 
specified for this class. In forms h.'.e these, the 
events are reported as if object-class positions 
and actions existed independently and the 
so-called ‘actors’ merly hitched a ride on them. 

But if men and other beings may not, in the 
Navaho world of reality, produce or perform 
actions, they can and do relate themselves as 
agents to object classes in position or in motion. 
In a construction previously cited, 

‘he is responsible for [this] performance of the 
Night Way,’ the agency referred to by the 
subject pronoun sponsors a performance of the 
Night Way as a specific instance of a round solid 
object in position. He does not perform it nor 
cause others to do so; he simply, as it were, ties 
a particular performance of the Night Way to a 
round object position already in the universe. 
Similarly, in active transitive verb expressions, 
as in ciy\dl?d:h^ roughly ‘he begins to carry a 
stone,’ the agency referred to by the subject 
pronoun o{yidi^d:h makes ci ‘stone’ a particular 
member of the round objecr class in this kind 
of motion. Again the agency does not of itself 
produce the motion, nor act upon the goal; it 
simply links a given round object with a 
movement of round objects already extant. 

In conclusion, it is of interest to note that this 
relationship of subject, action, and goal, and its 
implications for the world view of the Navaho, 
are strikingly paralleled by a conclusion (drawn 
by Kluckhohn, mainly from non -linguistic data. 


Kluckhohn abstracts from his studies of Navaho 
culture a number of basic cultural premises, 
covert assumptions or postulates underlying 
Navaho behavior. One of these postulates is: 
“Nature is more powerful than man*’; it is 
amplified by Kluckhohn in the following words: 

Navahob accept nature and adapt themselves to her 
demands as best they can, but they are not utterly 
passive, not completely the pawns of nature. They do 
a ftreat many things that are designed to control 
nature physically and to repair damage caused by the 
elements. But they do not even hope to master 
nature. For the most part The People [i.e., the 
Navaho] try to influence her with songs and rituals, 
but they feel that the forces of nature, rather than 
anything that man does, determine success or 
failure. . . 

Many white people have the opposite view , namely, 
that nature is a malignant force with useful aspects 
that must be harnessed, and useless, harmful ones 
that must be shorn of their power. . . Their premise 

is that nature will destroy them unless they prevent 
It; the Navahos’ is that nature will take care of them 
if they behave as they should and do as she directs 
(Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, pp 227-228). 

Again we note a cultural, premise which may 
be illustrated in both the language and the 
non-linguistic aspects of culture. It is my 
suggestion that this phenomenon connotes a 
functional interrelationship between socially 
patterned habits of speaking and thinking and 
other socially patterned habits, of the utmost 
importance for the student of language who 
proposes to do more than merely describe 
linguistic structures. Contrastive analyses of 
habits of speaking yield much understanding of 
many wholly subconscious aspects of human 
behavior, undetectable by any other means. 
But more important, it is by reason of such 
correlations between language and non-lin- 
guistic culture that we shall come to understand 
how and why linguistic structures change, and 
to understand, moreover, the still unexplained 
relationships between overt behavior and the 
numerous symbolic systems that men set up as 
a screen between themselves and the objective 
universe in which they live. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

This paper was presented as a forum lecture at the Linguistic Institute in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, July 20, 1950. 
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References on Navaho linguistics and categories, from Hoijer’s paper and 
supplementing it, are given in A below. References on the relation of language to 
cultural values and world view, generally, and regarding Whorf, are given in B 
below. 

A. NAVAHO LINGUISTICS AND CULTI RAL CATE(;ORIES 

Details of Navaho linguistic structure will be found in Hoijer (1945a, 1945b, 
1946a, 1946b, 1948a, 1949) with special reference to the verb. For further details on 
the noun, sec Hoijer (1948b). Text forms are cited from Sapir and Hoijer (1942); 
the number in parentheses refers to the page on which the citation appears. 

For further support of Hoijer’s inference as to the importance of motion in 
Navaho language and culture, see Astrov (1950); Kliickhohn (1960); T.andar 
(1959, pp. 303-306), in which the literature on the theme (except for Reichard's 
work) is summarized ; and Reichard (1949). On the cultural premise regarding 
nature, see Lee (1944b) and Redficld (1952, 1953). 
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B. LANGUAGE, CULTURAL VALUES. AND WORLD VIEW 
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1 8 Noun Classes and Folk Taxonomy 
in fapago 

MADELEINE MATHIOT 


The purpose of this paper is not simply to test 
the Whorf hypothesis in the sen* of asking 
whether there arc “traceable affinities” between 
language and culture. Some such affinities can 
now be taken for granted. 1 would rather like 
to examine how such affinities can be traced and 
the degree of reliability with which this can be 
done on the basis of a pilot study rather than an 
extensive field investigation. 

The language concerned is Papago, a Uto- 
Aztecan language of Arizona. The data under 
investigation are two sets of linguistic pheno- 
mena: a grammatical category and a set of 
word sub-classes partially defined in terms of 
this category, as further specified below. The 
grammatical category is that of number. It is 
formally marked by a morphemic process of 
reduplication. This morphemic process is not 
limited to nouns, but affects verbs and modifiel-s 
as well. The present discussion will, however, 
be limited to nouns. With nouns, the gramma- 
tical category of number contains three terms: 
singular, plural, and distrilvJtive. 

The nouns considered in this study include 
only those which fit into the distributional 
frames mentioned below. For reasons of a 
common semantic property of these frames, 
such nouns are called quantifiable nouns. 
(Compare with Whorf’s chapter on “Nouns of 
Physical Quantity in SAE and Hopi” [1941b].) 
On the basis of a casual survey of the Jexicon, 
they seem to include the majority of the nouns 
in the language. These nouns constitute several 
sub-classes in terms of their participation in the 
category of number, which is a morphological 
criterion, and in terms of their occurrence in 
certain phrase-syntactic frames. Details are 
given in Table 1. 

The classes of quantifiable nouns are: mass 


nouns, aggregate nouns, and individual nouns, 
as well as two mixed classes of aggregate- 
individual nouns. (This is a question similar to 
that asked by Whorf in regard to Hopi, but the 
Papago situation is more highly dift’erentiated.) 

'PABLE 1 

I>IAr,Nf)STIC TRAMI-b K)R DFUNINC, NOl’N CLASSES 


1; ha (some, a little) 
he'^es (how much ?) 

2: ha'^i (some, a tew) 
hi'^es (how many ?) 

3. ha'h (some, a few) 
he'^es (how many ?) 

4: smu'hj (there is a lot c 
ha'^akiaj (there is a 
certain number ol 


j +Noun nonrcduplicated 
I -|- Noun nonreduplicated 
I Noun reduplicated 

u 

' Noun nonreduplicjled 


Mass nouns fit fiarnc 1 unl> 

AgRregate nouns fit franiir 2 onl\ 

Individual nouns fit frame 3 onl\ 

Mixed (aggrcK -indiv ) nouns I) Til cithf.'r f*'diiie 2 m 3 

Mixed (aKte’CR -indiv } nouns (t\pe 2) hi bolh Irdrues 3 and 4 

What are then the cultural correlates, if an}, 
of the grammatical category of number and 
what are those of the classes of quantifiable 
nouns ? Of these two questions the one concern- 
ing noun classes seems to be more readily 
answerable for two reasons: (I) Nouns can be 
investigated lexically and one could expect 
correlations w'ith more specific and therefore 
more readily ascertainable features of the 
culture than in the case of a grammatical 
category, since such a category is usually 
assumed to be related to more abstract charac- 
teristics of the culture. (2) We are here dealing 
with a more limited universe of data by com- 
parison with the grammatical category which 
affects a large segment of the language. 

Two methodological directions are possible in 
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relating linguistic to cultural data. (1) One can 
go from language to culture, i.c., examine the 
cultural content of linguistic classes. (2) One 
can go from culture to language, i.c., examine 
the linguistic content of cultural classes. Since 
our point of departure is a hypothesis about the 
cultural function of linguistic phenomena, the 
first methodological direction is primary, and 
only if it fails to yield satisfactory results will the 
second direction have to be tried. 

With the class of mass nouns, the first techni- 
que gives immediate results. The class is small 
and a mere inspection of the members of the 
class is enough to suggest that there is a classi- 
ficatory criterion for these nouns. Whorf’s 
definition of English mass nouns applies here 
perfectly. “Mass nouns denote homogeneous 
continua without implied boundaries** (1941b). 
This cultural criterion is perceptual rather than 
conceptual, in that it is based on observable 
outward characteristics rather than on implied 
properties. 

The perceptual boundary between mass 
nouns and •"'^uns is iPustrated by the 

different class membership of “sand** (^^o^'^ohia) 
and “gravel” {j^<y^ody “Sand” is a mass noun, 
whereas “gravel” (just as “beans”) is an 
‘iRRrcgate noun. Examples appear on Table 2. 


TAUMi 2 

IXAMIM-l^ OF MASS NOl NS 
(rFKCFlML'AI rRiinuoN* nXIUHl) 


suuclaf;hi “water” 
kavhi'i “coflee” 
riavait “wine” 

“Kravy” 

kulun “medicine” 
cu'^i “flour” 

'’dsugal “powdeied 
Rranulated sugai” 

'*on “salt” 

T'natai “ashes” 
kuuhs “dust” 

"Vj \>hia “sand” 
levud “soil, ground” 

^ia “saguaro fruit pulp” 


vaaga “dough” 
giighi “fal, tall()\\” 
mmih hidod “cooked 
heans” 

posol “corn grud” 
tokhi “cotton” 
cevaghi “clouds” 
nic'imdhod “watei skuin” 
hevel “wind” 
jiiukhi “rain” 
gevhi “snow, ice” 
cu'ikug “meat” 
pdan “bread” 
looba “material” 


Each of the two classes of individual and 
aggregate nouns, on the other hand, has a very 
large inventory. They include such hetero- 
geneous entities as “coyote,** “nose,** “stone,** 
“pennies,** “wife,** or “Mexican** among 
individual nouns, and ' leer*** “hair,** “hail- 


stones,** “money,** “servant,” or “Papago** 
among aggregate nouns. 

The two noun classes share one perceptual 
characteristic which differentiates both of them 
from the class of mass nouns, namely, they 
“denote bodies with definite outlines,*’ (which 
is Whorf’s definition of English individual 
nouns, see (1941b) C^arroll (1956), p. 140]. 
It is interesting to note that in cases where 
there is a choice, that is to say, when the entity 
could be regarded cither in terms of its texture 
or in terms of its shape, sometimes texture 
prevails, sometimes shape. Thus, both “cloud” 
and “cotton” are mass nouns, whereas “whirl- 
wind” is an individual noun. 

Unlike the above distinction, no principle of 
classification differentiating individual from 
aggregate nouns is apparent from a mere 
inspection of the members of each class. There 
is no apparent reason why entities of such 
similar nature as “deer” and “antelope,” or 
“quail” and “woodpecker” should belong to 
diffeicnt noun classes. Moreo\er, in testing the 
\arious nouns of the language in the diagnostic 
flames, no hesitation was ever observed on the 
part of the informant in regard to mass nouns, 
whereas some hesitation was observed in regard 
to aggregate and individual nouns. In addition, 

he language has mixed aggregate-individual 
classes but no mixed classes involving the mass 
nouns. Wc can therefore infer that the distinc- 
tion between aggregate and individual nouns is 
more covert than that between mass nouns and 
the other noi is. 

.Since the f t methodological direction of 
going from lan,.uage to culture did not yield any 
lesults, the second, that of going from culture 
to language was explored. In trying to assign 
members of cultural classes to the two lin- 
guistic classes, the main problem w^as to decide 
what kind of cultural classes to select. 

As a fiist ntempt, certain common sense 
functional categories of entities were tried out. 
'l*he selection of these categories was influenced 
by the concept then held of the nature of the 
distinction betwer n individual and aggregate 
nouns. This conception was undoubtedly 
affected by the linguistic terminology employed. 
The lexical inventory of the following categories 
was inspected in the hope of finding a corre- 
spondence between them and the linguistic 
classes: domesticated vs. wild animals, animals 
living in groups vs. animals living individually, 
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animals playing the role of human beings in 
myths and tales vs. nonhumanized animals, 
plants and animals used for food or medicinal 
purposes vs. those that are not, and so on. 

No simple correlation emerged in terms of 
these categories. It was then decided to look 
instead for cultural categories which were 
independent of the investigator’s frame of 
reference. Such cultural categories are given by 
folk taxonomy. Folk taxonomy, as discussed by 
H. Conklin (1962, p. 13), is the grouping of 
entities in terms of the category labels given to 
them by the culture, rather than by the 
observer’s common sense or scientific knowl- 
edge. A technique for eliciting folk taxonomy 
can be based on the semantir' substitution 
technique proposed by E. Nida (.961, p. 316). 
Instead of ascertaining relations of substitu- 
tability, a relation of inclusion was used as the 

TAB 

RELATION OF NOUN CLAS 


basis for an elicitation procedure. First a set of 
lexical units with the most general meanings 
relevant to a potential taxonomy were selected 
from the lexical file. These were utilized as the 
superior categories (X) of an inclusion hierarchy. 
The relation of inclusion was tested by sub- 
mitting to the informant questions of the kind: 
Is A an X ?, where A stands for any lexical unit 
with a meaning more specific than that of X, 
but still related to it. 

By the use of this technique, three sets of folk 
taxonomic data were elicited: (1) broad taxo- 
nomic classes, (2) narrow taxonomic classes, 
and (3) taxonomic labels. 

All three sets of data will now be examined in 
terms of the possible correlation of their 
lexical inventories with the classes of individual 
and aggregate nouns. These inventories are 
shown on Table 3. 

.E 3 

»ES TO FOLK TAXONOMY 


1. Taxonomic Classes 
Birds ( ?u ? uhhia) 

Implicit folk taxonomy (perceptual criterion: flight habits) 


Individual nouns 
ba'^ag “eagle’* 
fliivhi “buzzard” 
cuku<jl “owl” 
vi§ag “hawk” 

“nighthawk” 
h^vafl “crow” 
hikvig “woodpecker” 

^6kokoi “white-winged dove* 
hdgkafji “cactus wren” 

Suug “mocking bird” 
hdhoi “mourning dove” 


Aggregate nouns 
kakaicu “quail” 
cucul “chicken” 
taijai “road runner” 
kuuku''’ul “burrowing owl” 
kookoij “pelican ( ?), seagull ( ?)” 
§a§afi “blackbird” 
civicuuc “sandpiper” 
p^palho “pigeon” 
vipismal “hummingbird” 


kuijluvic “bee martin” 
pal6oma “dove” 

Plants (h^^icu mo vuuSan, lit.: **thing(s) that grow(s)”) 

Explicit folk taxonomy , 

1. Trees and bushes (ha‘''*icu ''^u^us, lit.: “stick things”) 

2. Cacti (ho'-^i, lit.: “sticker(s)”) 

3. Cultivated seasonals (hd^icu lit.: “things planted from seeds”) 

4. Wild seasonals (h^jel vuuSnim, lit.: “growing by itself”) 

5. Unlabeled (wild perennials which are neither cacti nor trees and bushes) 
Implicit folk taxonomy (perceptual criterion: shape) 

1. Trees and bushes 

Mixed (type 2) nouns Aggregate nouns 

kiji “mesquite” ^dan “desert broom” 

‘^duppa “cottonwood tree” k6'^okma<jk “a variety i 

^uupaij “catclaw” kUkhi cdhedaghi “a var 

hd^idkam “ironwood” mdlhog “ocotillo” 

fidgai “greasewood, creosote bush” kuavul “hackberry” 


Aggregate nouns 

^dan “desert broom” 
k6'^okma<^k “a variety of paloverdc” 
kUkhi cdhedaghi “a variety of paloverde” 
mdlhog “ocotillo” 
kuavul “hackberry” 

^dago “crown-of-thorns” 

^liui^vis “grapevine” 
hdhovai “jojoba bush” 

^6nk “salt bush” 
tdhavs “brittlebush” 
taijSdaghi “bur-sage” 
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TABLE 3 ( continued ) 


Cacti 

Mixed (type 2) nouns 
h^aSafi **saguaro" 


Cultivated seasonalb 
Mixed (type 2) nouns 
^ihug ‘*devilsclaw" 


Wild seasonalb 
Ml «ed (type 2) nouns 

^adavhi “buffalo-gourd” 


5 Un labeled 


II Taxonomic Labels 
nouns 

hemajkam “people” 

hajuA "relative” 
ha'^icu doakam “animal” 
'^li^uvhig “bird” 
haivaA “cattle” 


t6toA “ant” 
tatam “tooth” 

^d^ohonaku^ “instrument to write with” 
but 


Aggregate nouns 

cucuis “organ pipe cactus” 
hanamhi “anv variet> of cholla cactus” 
nav “prickly pear cactus” 

'^iisvig “hedgehog cactus” 
jiavul “barrel cactus” 

Aggregate nouns 


pilkafl 

“wheat” 

muufl 

“beans” 

huun 

“corn” 

vihol 

“peas” 

gephi 

“watermelon” 

haal ' 

‘a variety of squash” 

^i'^aSkadk “a variety of squash' 

ftepi ' 

‘a variety of squash” 

•^uiiv hal “canteloupe” 

milofl 

“melon” 

kaanu 

“sorghum” 

kalva< 

“chickpeas” 

laanji 

“lentils” 

sivul 

“onion” 

baabas 

“potatoes” 


Aggregate nouns 

^^aad ' Wild potatoes” 
hivijjul “canaigre” 
ban Mivga “wild tobacco” 
cuhuggia '^iivaghi “a variety of wild spinach” 
^opop “a variety o^ wild spinach” 
vepeghi \aSai “tanglcwced” 
viibam ‘ milkwted” 
hiibhiag “morning glory” 

Aggregate nouns 
hoi ' Spanish bayonet” 

^a'^ud “agave, century plant” 
takvui “yucca” 
moho ^’•grass” 

'^umug ol” 

’^uduvhag attails” 
vaapk ‘ reeds” 

Individual nouns 
“^ali ‘ child” 

*uvhi “woman” 
all kinship Urms 
most spccihc varieties of animals 
most spec I fi. varieties of birds 
toolo “bull” 
noviu ‘ castrated bull” 
visilo “calf” 

kua(;faghi ‘ a var ^ty of ant” 
maccu^ ‘mol? 
laabis “pencil" 

Individual nouns 

^uus “tree or bush” 
vamad “non venomous snake” 
muuval “fly-type or bee-type of insect” 
hujui^ “lizard” 
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If we examine the distribution of aggregate 
and individual nouns in two broad taxonomic 
classes, on the one hand **living things’* 
{hd?icu doakam) which include animals, birds, 
and people, and on the other hand ’^growing 
things” {hd?icu mo viHuSan)^ i.e., plants, we note 
the following: (1) The class of “living things” 
contains both aggregate and individual nouns, 
although the great majority are individual 
nouns. (2) The class of “plants” contains no 
individual nouns. Most of the nouns are 
aggregate and only a few are mixed aggregate- 
individual (type 2) nouns. 

In this set of data, there is thus a strong 
statistical trend towards a correspondence 
between cultural classes and linguistic classes. 
Living things are preponderan* y individual 
nouns, plants are preponderantly aggregate 
nouns. 

It appears from the above that the linguistic 
distinction between individual and aggregate 
nouns is utilized as a covert reinforcement of 
the overt taxonomic distinction between living 
things and plants. This distinction is close to 
the common grammatical distinction of animate 
vs. inanimate. There is, however, no morpho- 
logical category of animatencss in Papago. But 
there is this close statistical correspondence of 
individual to animate and aggregate to in- 
animate. (Compare with Whorf’s discussion of 
of animateness as a cryptotype in Hopi [1956a, 
p. 79].) It was therefore reasonable to look for a 
formal criterion distinguishing animate from 
inanimate on a level of linguistic structure 
higher than the morphological. Such a formal 
criterion was found on the level of clause syntax. 
A set of predicates was found which allows the 
unambiguous distinction befween animate and 
inanimate subjects. These predicates are shown 
in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 

PRFDI CATES USED AS TEST FRAMES 


to be standing 

animate nouns take “gegok" 

pi. subject 

inaminate nouns take "cuuc’’ 

or 


to be lying down 

animate nouns take “vdophi" 

pi, subject 

inanimate nouns take “vcec” 


In terms of these criteria, plants are exclusively 
inanimate, whereas living things are exclusively 
animate. Thus, noun classes as defined on the 
clause syntax level turn out to be in a one-to-one 
correspondence to a broad folk taxonomic 
distinction. This, however, does not answer the 


question of the cultural significance of the 
distinction between individual and aggregate 
nouns, although it does provide us with a more 
restricted cultural universe of data within which 
to examine it further. As a next step, the further 
subdivision of both “living things” and 
“plants” in the folk taxonomy was examined. 

The following subdivision of the broad class of 
“living things” was obtained; 

1. “people” {himajkam) 

2. “birds” {^li’^uvhig) 

3. “animals” {hd^icu doakam), (Note that the 
same label applies to both “animals” and 
“living things.”) 

The following subdivision of “plants” was 
obtained: 

1. “cacti” (Ad?i, lit.: sticker(s)) 

2. “trees and bushes” {hd^^icu lit.: stick 

things). They include all plants with woody 
stems or trunks. 

3. “cultivated seasonals” {hdHcu lit.: 

things planted from seeds) 

4. “wild seasonals” (hejel vduSnim, ht.: growing 
by itself). Both “cultivated” and “wild 
seasonals” include plants with hollow or 
pithy stems for which there is a special name, 
**vd^ug,* which is never applied to a tree, 
bush, or cactus. 

5. A fifth subclass of plants exists, although no 
taxonomic tag was found for it. They arc the 
wild perennials which can be defined 
negatively as not belonging with either 
cacti or trees and bushes. 

For purposes of this paper, of all the subclasses 
of “living things,” only “birds” were examined 
in some detail. All subclasses of “plants” were 
considered. 

The question which arose was: Is there any 
significance to the fact that some birds arc 
aggregate rather than individual nouns, and that 
some plants are mixed rather than aggregate 
nouns ? In other words, what is the function of 
the linguistic distinction within a taxonomic 
class? 

A second question was whether the linguistic 
distinction between two clearly distinct classes 
(individual vs. aggregate) has cultural correlates 
similar to that between two partially disctinct 
classes (agrregate vs. mixed) ? 

The class of “birds” and the various classes of 
“plants” will now be examined in turn. The 
lexical inventory of “birds” is illustrated in 
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Tabic 3. It can be seen that bird names which 
are aggregate nouns refer to birds that do not fly 
much, such as the road runner, the quail, and 
the chicken, whereas birds that “really” fly are 
individual nouns. Note that the distinction 
implicit in the linguistic difference is based on 
a perceptual criterion and that the distinction 
is one of degree. 

In regard to plants, even the simple matter of 
the percentage of mixed nouns in the various 
narrow taxonomic classes is differential. Only 
one class, that of “trees and bushes,” contains a 
sizable inventory of mixed nouns. The other 
three classes, those of “cacti,” “cultivated 
seasonals,” and “wild scasonals,” have only one 
mixed noun each. The fifth class, that of wild 
perennials, has none. 

In the case of the cacti and cultivated sca- 
sonals, an effort w'as made to get a fairly 
exhaustive collection; thus, the ratio of aggie- 
gate to mixed nouns is not simply a result of 
inadequate sampling. 

The class, of “trees and bushes” is distributed 
over the no i’^ clas.ses of aggregate and mixed as 
follows: Mixed nouns are the names for plants 
such as “rnesquite,’' “cottonwood,” and “cat- 
claw.” Most of them seem to share the charac- 
teristic of being ti#=*c-likc plants, i.e., they have 
a trunk and re.il leaves. Aggregate nouns ar*‘ 
the names for plants such as “ocotillo,” “desert 
broom,” and all the bushes. Most of them seem 
to share the characteristic of being bush-like 
plants, i.e., they grow from the ground up in an 
undifferentiated mass of branches and haves. 
Note that this distinction is again percept.. J 
It is again one of degree. 

In the case of the three other taxonomic classes 
of plants, the names of the folh.wing points 
stand out as mixed nouns in each class: (a) the 
saguaro among the “cacti,” (b) the dcvilsclaw 
among the “cultivated .seasonals”, (c) the 
buffalo-gourd among the “wild seaonals.” 

Each of these three plants ha*? some unique 
characteristics as compaied to the other plants 
in its class: (a) the saguaro cactus has a strik- 
ingly different appearance as compared to other 
cacti, (b) the dcvilsclaw bush has pods in 
any other cultivated seasonals, (c) the buffalo- 
gourd is the liiily wild seasonal to have gourds. 
In each of tliese classes, one member is lin- 
guistically contrasted with the rest, and also 
turnsout to have a unique characteristic of shape. 

The two questions * ed about the relation of 


noun class to narrow folk taxonomic class were 
answered as follow's, although these answers are 
as yet far from being conclusive: (1) The 
linguistic class distinction appears to indicate a 
further subdivision of the narrow taxonomic 
class in terms of a perceptual criterion. It thus 
constitutes an implicit taxonomic difference, in 
addition to the explicit folk taxonomy which 
can be elicited through informant work. (2) 
Linguistic class distinctions appear to have the 
same type of cultural correlates, whether they 
are clear-cut or mixed. 

In view of the connection between noun 
classes and folk taxonomy, and in view of the 
function of taxonomic labels in establishing 
taxonomic classes, it w'as considered a logical 
next step to examine the linguistic class mem- 
bership of these labels. 

The examination showed the following rough 
statistical breakdow'ii of folk taxonomic labels 
in terms of noun classes: (a) none of them arc 
mass nouns, (b) most of them are aggregate 
nouns, (c) a few are individual nouns. 

As can be seen in 'Lable 3, for a number of 
case.s outside of plant names, it seems that when 
the taxonomic label is an aggregate noun, the 
names grouped under it tend to be individual 
nouns. From the above it can be inferred that 
another function of the linguistic distinction 
between individual and aggregate nouns is to 
provide a mean.s of distinguishing between 
different levels of abstraction. This hypothesis, 
although suggestive, remains as yet unverified. 

I will now turn to a discussion of the category 
of nuiiii* . As wa» stated previously, the 
grammati. category of number, for the 
nouns, consists of three terms: singular, plural, 
and di tributive, tind is formally expressed by 
the morphemic process of reduplication. (Com- 
pare w'ith \Miorf*s chapter on “Plurality and 
numeration in SAE and Hopi,” 1941b.) 

'Fhe plural is limited to a single noun class, 
that of individual nouns. The distributive can 
occur with any noun. The semantic distinction 
between plural and distributive can best be 
studied w'ith P'e class of individual nouns, in 
w’hich both o».cur in contrast. Both plural and 
distributive express the quantitative distinction 
of one versus more than one. '^I'hey contrast in 
that the plural indicates more than one entity 
in the same location or time, whereas the distrib- 
utive indicates more than one entity in diflPerent 
locations or at different times. 
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The distinction between plurality and distrib- 
utiveness is therefore “geometric” rather than 
“arithmetic.” It involves degrees of multi- 
plicity, viewed, however, not from a numerical 
standpoint (as in the case of the well-known 
distinction between dual and plural), but from 
the standpoint of dispersion: several entities in 
the same location or at the same time are less 
dispersed than several entities' in different 
locations or at different times. Thus the plural 
can be regarded as an intermediate step 
between complete collocation (the singular) 
and complete dispersion (the distributive). 

It is interesting to note that the opposition 
between collocation and dispersion, which 
seems to manifest the Papago conce tion of 
multiplicity, is a perceptual rather than a 
conceptual one, since it is tied to thi* basic 
perceptual categories of time and space (which, 
incidentally, are not differentiated in Papago). 

I will now compare the results of my examina- 
tion of the cultural correlates of noun classes 
and of the category of number. A first observa- 
tion relates to the importance of perceptual 
criteria in the classification of experience in 
Papago language and culture. This is borne out 
not only by the singling out of mass nouns, but 
also by the criteria used in implicit folk taxo- 
nomy as well as by the semantic nature of the 
number category. A second observation is that 
the two linguistic patterns investigated in this 
paper, the noun clashes,, and the category of 
number, each show gradual rather than yes/no 
binary oppositions; Whether this is a charac- 
teristic feature of the entire system remains to 
be investigated. It is tempting, however, to 
suggest that if this turned out to be the case, i.e., 
if the system indeed showed a preponderance 
of gradual over binary oppositions, then one 
might infer a possible correlation between this 
characteristic on the one hand, and culturally 
conditioned perception and behavior on the 
other. Such an inference would imply that 
Papago perception and behavior are along a 
sliding scale rather than in terms of a two- 
valued logic. 

Let me cite an anecdotal corroboration of this 
inference: I was told of a Papago who quit his 
job of sorting oranges because he found it 
impossible to make up his mind about good and 
bad oranges. 

In conclusion, it is important to stress the 


varying degrees of reliability of our findings. 
Pour general types of inferences were drawn in 
the course of this study: one relating to implicit 
folk taxomony, one relating to the geometric 
rather than arithmetic conception of the 
number category, one relating to the sliding- 
scale rather than two-valued nature of Papago 
thinking, and finally, one relating to the pre- 
dominance of perceptual over conceptual 
criteria in the Papago classification of experien- 
ce. (Ruth Underhill, in a personal communica- 
tion [April 26, 1961], tells me: “From a psycho- 
logical standpoint, I agree decidedly with your 
suggestion of a ‘sliding’ approach in Papago 
thinking, rather than yes or no propositions. 
I met it often. 

“Your other statement as to perceptual 
criteria is probably correct also. At least, I met 
nothing to the contrary. I was impressed by the 
fact that Papagos would make no judgements of 
people by report or by letters from Washington. 
They had to watch an individual in action. For 
instance, when a new person came to live in a 
village, he might be a refugee from some other 
place where he had misbehaved. I asked: 
‘Would you send someone to the other village 
to ask about him ?* This surprised the informant 
who answered: ‘Oh no. We would just wait and 
watch him.’ ”) 

The first two inferences are, in essence, an 
elaboration of a statement of linguistic meaning. 
They are verifiable, and have been partially 
'Validated, by direct manipulation of linguistic 
and cultural behavior. They are, in addition, 
strengthened by supportive evidence from 
other linguistic levels. The third inference, at 
this stage, constitutes no more than a generaliza- 
tion suggested by the characteristics of partic- 
ular linguistic patterns, which has been only 
incidentally related to some cultural observa- 
tions. However, as was stated above, this 
inference is capable of further verification by 
additional linguistic and cultural research. The 
fourth inference, on the other hand, is based 
entirely on the observer’s own interpretation of 
the cultural correlates of linguistic phenomena. 
This last inference represents an additional 
level of abstraction, since it is a second-order 
inference based on the first two inferences. It is 
therefore furthest removed from direct lin- 
guistic and cultural observation, and will allow 
definitive verification only by means of speci- 
fically designed psychological tests. 
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In terms of the above, two closely related 
criteria of reliability can be set forth: (1) the 
extent to which a given inference has already 
been validated; (2) the extent and nature of 
additional verification needed to validate a given 
inference. 


At the present stage of the analysis, therefore, 
these criteria permit an ordering of the four 
inferences in terms of reliability as follows: 
although none of them is conclusive, (1) and (2) 
arc more reliable than (3), and (3) in turn is 
more reliable than (4). 
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part IV 


CULTURAL FOCUS 
AND SEMANTIC FIELD 




Introduction 


Since before boas urst mentioned four Eskimo words for “snow,** 
anthropologists have taken elaboration of vocabulary as an indication of the 
interests of particular cultures and of differences among them. The funda- 
mental question asked has been, In what way is a language an index of its 
associated culture ? 

One must stress that the answer is an interesting and not obvious one. 
If language were an exact mirror of culture, to use an image often cited, so 
that or.i in a complete dictionary and the contents of a complete 
ethnography were in one-to-one relationship, ethnography, indeed, might 
dispense w*ith linguistic work, since the results of the latter would be 
isomorphic, after all, with ethnography done without it. If, on the other 
hand, language w'ere a perfect and insc»^arable symbolism of culture, to use 
another frequent interpretation, then ethnography might reduce to a branch 
of linguistics. In point of fact, ethnography can neither eschew lexicog- 
raphy nor become identical with it. The heart of the matter is that cultural 
categories are lexically expressed, not automatically, but selectively. 'Fhe 
relation between cultural categories ind languag is problematic. In a 
particular culture a language serves as a sort of “mt.alanguage,** a cultural 
way of communicating about much, but not all, of the culture. Thus, the 
modified question. To what extent and in what ways is a language an index 
of its associated culture, should be of considerable interest. 

Cases of lexical elaboration have tended to be noticed especially in 
terms of response to matters of environmental and ecological importance 
(e.g., baskets, cattle, reindeer, yams, snow), but some elaborations of 
vocabulary would enable one to place a culture geographically and some 
would not. For example, the many Yana terms for baskets and acorns by 
themselves would identify a Califoii Indian tribe; bat the many terms 
having to do with eyes and sight indicate an individual concern, one that so 
far as I know would not have been predicted and does not depend on 
environment. (The Yana are not reported to have had more eyes, or kinds 
of eyes, than other people.) Beyond such subtler differences of foci, peoples 
may differ in the degree to which they exploit the metacultural, more 
strictly, referential, function of language, not only in particular areas, but 
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across the board. Contrastive analyses of similar and adjacisnt peoples 
would be revealing and lead to a knowledge of the variables involved in 
lexical formation and elaboration that gross contrasts between distant 
groups do not afford. Presumably the net result in a given case is a balance 
struck between selective interest and adaptive need. The question is impor- 
tant for the renewed interest in studying culture and personality in the 
light of their cognitive aspects. 

In pursuing such problems, one broaches the related question, To 
what extent and in what ways is the vocabulary of a language structured 
(or amenable to structural analysis) ? 7'his question is inseparable from the 
task of developing methods of semantic analysis and lexicographic 
statement along structural lines, a task in the forefront of interest for many 
anthropologists and linguists at the present time (e.g., recent work of 
Voegelin, Lounsbury, Good nough, Conklin, Frake, Nida, Joos, Haugen, 
Weinreich, and others). 

Much of the existing work has been done in terms of the concept of 
semantic field (or in Voegelin’s usage, “domain”), a concept developed 
mainly in Europe. In American anthropology the field of kinship has been 
the most extensively studied, followed perhaps by numerals and color 
terms, with lesser attention to names of persons, places, and creatures. 'Fhe 
concentration of attention on fields whose structuring seems more obvious, 
or more obviously grounded in extralinguistic factors, should not obscure 
the fact that the basic problem and principle of structural analysis can and 
does apply to all sectors of vocabulary (as Frake’s analysis of disease terms 
in this part shows so well). 

In the field of kinship, much of the anthropological dispute has turned 
on two issues: (1) the extent to which kinship terminology matches social 
categories and (2) the extent to which the structure of one is to be 
accounted for in terms of that of the other. Alongside the significance of 
grammatical categories, the significance of kinship terms has been anthro- 
pology’s “language-and-culture” problem par excellence (see the analysis 
by Levi-Strauss in Part I), as well as a favorable and favored testing-ground 
for methods of structural and semantic analysis. 

Some sectors of vocabulary have been cultivated independently, 
although usually not structurally, especially by European scholarship, under 
special headings such as toponymy, anthroponymy, Worter-und-Sachen, 
or onomastics or onomatology. The linking of this detailed experience with 
structural perspective will be fruitful for both anthropology and linguistics. 

In considering the concept of cultural focus, so named and defined by 
Herskovits (1950, pp. 542 ff.), one must go beyond the static index aspect 
of vocabulary to a broader range of questions of process and function. 
Herskovits suggests that a focal area of culture will receive greater elabo- 
ration and be more subject to change. A second question is whether or not 
the presence or degree or kind of structuring in a lexical domain depends 
upon its being a focus of interest for a particular culture or group. 
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(Weinreich has put this in terms of the extent to which an area of vocabulary 
is “terminologized'' [1963].) A third question is the lexical counterpart of 
that posed in Part III, the role played by linguistic categories in daily life. 
Structural analysis delineates the categories, and attention to elaboration 
brings out their character as reflections of, or better, adaptations to, social 
and natural environments (cf. Sapir, 1912). Such lexical categories, however, 
can also exercise a determinative role in individual experience and culture 
Moreover, this may be quite apart from presence of special elaboration. 
(For a theory of cognition and personality which incorporates new 
approaches to semantic analysis as an integral part, see Wallace, 1961.) 

In one of the few detailed toponymic studies in American anthropology. 
Boas investigates the interplay of environment, cultural life, and linguistic 
form. After surveying the content of terms among the Kwakiutl, he 
compares several American Indian groups, particularly the Kwakiutl and 
Eskimo, regarding the link between types of term and available linguistic 
processes. The conclusion would seem to be that cultural interests are the 
major factor in terminology, but that the selectivity of linguistic form 
affects the kinds of terms that occur and their frequency, and hence, by 
implication, perhaps something of the concepts and experience of the 
speake.- rif the language 

Lotz points out how the structure of one semantic field, numerals, 
can shape fhe goals striven for m a major cultural activity, such as sports. 
His analysis suggests the pervasive influence of favored numerical units in 
other aspects of our lives. (Note Boas’ mention of other lexical influence on 
culture in Part I.) 

Goodenough first shows the danger in imputing a particular semantic 
field and cultural content to grammatical classifications, especially on the 
a priori basis of conventional (“etic”) labels such as “possession.” Indicat- 
ing with examples the actual Truk conceptual use nominal “possession,” 
he turns to Truk property and exchange relations j. oper and supports in a 
more specific and empirical way the principle argued by Mauss (in Part II), 
that major social categories need not find regular linguistic expression and 
hence language is indeed a selective index to culture. At the same time 
Goodenough reports that if linguistic forms and categories could not help 
in making the cultural analysis, structural concepts drawn from linguistic 
methodology did. 

Conklin demonstrates that languages may differ not only in their 
segmentation of a semantic field, such as color, but also in the dimensions 
of the semantic fields themselves. His work shows that it is essential 
procedure to discover the questions members of the cultures themselves 
would ask in classifying objects and the dimensions such questions imply, 
to study contrast in well-defined situations with indigenous stimuli, and to 
recognize the existence of levels of categorization. 

Frake presents a semantic analysis sparked by the necessity of coping 
with certain fields as foci of conversation in the culture he studied. The 
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paper is important for its procedural care, the handling of levels of contrast 
in relation to native questions and responses, and the sociolinguistic 
hypothesis that “the greater the number of distinct social contexts in 
which information about a particular phenomenon must be communicated, 
the greater the number of different levels of contrast into which that 
phenomenon is categorized.” (See Meillet, 1906b, for a complementary 
hypothesis concerning the number of distinct senses a term acquires.) Frake 
offers this as an explanation for cross-cultuial differences in hierarchical 
elaboration of terminology in a field, as opposed to notions of different 
capacity for abstract thought. Note also the critical discussion of use of 
western scientific taxonomies in analyzing folk taxonomies, and the 
difference between Subanun agreement on the criteria defining categories 
of diseases and their disagrci ment regarding application to a particular case. 



On Geographical Names of the ip 

Kwakiutl Indians 

FRANZ BOAS 


INTRODUCTORY 

F. J. Egli in his Nomina geographica (Leipzig, 
1893, 2nd ed.) has demonstrated that geograph- 
ical names, being an expression of the mental 
character of each people and each period, 
reflect their cultural life and the line of develop- 
ment belonging to each cultural area. To this 
statement should be added, that the form of 
each language liinus range oi terms that can 
be coined. 

In the following ’pages the geographical 
nomenclature of the Kwakiutl Indians of 
British Columbia will be discussed from these 
points of view. At the same time the localization 
of the legendary history of the tribe \sill be 
briefly described [omitted here]. 

THE MEANINGS OF NAMES OF PLACES 

The geographical terminology of the Kwakiutl 
IS that of a sea-faring people to whom the 
forms of land and water and the dangers of the 
sea arc all-important and who obtain their 
subsistence both from the sea and from the 
land. 

Instead of the points of the compass they 
orient themselves according to the direction of 
the coastline and rivers. Down river and down 
along the coast (in the sense of northward or 
westward); up river and up the coast (in the 
sense of southward or eastward); inland, away 
from sea or river; and seaward, away from 
land, are the principal directions which appear 
commonly in geographical terms. (Cf. gwa~ 
“down river”; n'al- “up river”; “inland”; 
A’fl.'s- “seaward.”) According to this terminol- 
ogy the extreme north is also “at the mouth of 
the river.” 

Geographical terms refer often to the specific 


location of a place. This is often defined accord- 
ing to its position relative to the principal 
directions. Such are “down river”; “down 
river corner beach”; “beach facing down 
river”; “hind end dowm river” (i.e., westward); 
“behind the part downstream” {ci.gwa-)\— “up 
river side”; “beach facing up river”; “hind 
end up river” (i.e., eastw'ard) (cf. «’a/-); — 
“inland side”; “region alongside inland”; 
“facing inland” (cf. tf.A-); --“seaward point”; 
“seaside”; “beach seaward opposite” (cf. 
A'd.i-). 

In some cases the term “straight,” may be 
V >ed to designate location, as in “beach straight 
in front”; “right in the middle on the water”; 
“middle of the beach” ; “middlemost” ; “straight 
out to sea”; - or ma'ky- “near,” as in “near 
rock”; “near ground”; “near end”; — ge:'- 
“across,” as i.: “lying across on rock”; “end 
lying across”; ’ying across behind”; — ma:S’‘ 
“lengthwise,” in “rock lying lengthwise”; 
“stretching lengthwise inside (a bay)”; “hind 
end lying lengthwise.” 

The structure of the language permits the 
expression of the terms “down river, up river, 
landward, seaward,” by means of suffixes; but 
local names b'^^ed on such compositions are 
rare, probably because the suffixes express 
primarily movement. Examples are ^:zvult'ala, 
of* somewhat doubtful derivation {-ulFa.la 
“movement out t* -wards the open sea”); 
:sde:sala “going up the beach.” 

Among terms expressing location may be 
mentioned the innumerable terms for islands. 
The term for island m'9ky6la is derived from 
m'dkw- “a round thing is somewhere”; and 
-ola “on the water.” Derived from nCdha 
-we have “island at point”; “island in 
opening”; “island at foot (of mountain)”; 
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“body of island in front**; “island in neck 
(of river).*’ All these indicate the position of an 
island in reference to its position, or the 
position of points in reference to islands near by. 

Some locations are designated as points from 
which a prominent place, or the goal of a 
journey may be sighted: d6:x'tvalic*e:ne:* “the 
seeing of the beach (namely at the head of 
Knight Inlet)**; d6:^une:^is “seeing the 
corner of the beach**; do:xc*5*las “place of 
looking inside**; dd:doqwana^e:s3la “looking all 
around ( ?).** 

A large number of terms are descriptive of 
form or appearance, so much so that from the 
topographical features the name might often be 
guessed, unless it so happens that pacific 
interests attached to the place interfere with the 
descriptive nomenclature. Thus a long inlet is 
called “long inside**; and we have “long beach**; 
“long body*’ ; “long point** (cf. gyilt -) ; — “small, 
round beach**; “small round (passage) 
through**; “having small, round opening in 
middle** (cf. t'o:qW’)\ — “high point**; “high 
corner** (cf. e:ky')\ — “wide inside** (cf. le:x-). 

Here belong particularly the numerous terms 
formed from the indefinite nominal o;- {aw- 
before vowels) with attached locative suffixes. 
As examples may be mentioned “point**; 
“passage**; “inside**; “mouth of river**; “hind 
end**; and compounds of o:- with several 
suffixes, such as “beach at forehead**; “meadow 
at small opening*’; “rocky flat.*’ Names taken 
from parts of the body occur in this group, but 
they are not very common. We find “check**; 
“back**; “forehead**; “body**; “neck**; and 
compositions of o;- with body part suffixes that 
are otherwise not used as independent nouns: 
“foot (of mountain)’*; “end on hand (i.e., 
branching delta of river, or branching mountain 
ridges).** 

The description of places depends not only 
upon their form, but also upon the aspect from 
which they excite interest. Among these the 
demands of navigation are the most important. 
Places with heavy swell are designated accr d- 
ingly: “having swell**; “swell inside” (cf. 
t,o:xw-)\ — “breakers at rear end**; “breakers** 
(cf. X'dky-) are names of this kind. Related are 
terms expressing the occurrence of foam, 
“foam beach**; “foam site * (cf. a^-). The 
winds appear in names like “having wind**; 
“receptacle of northwest wind”; “(sail) tearing 
place”; the tides in “tide point”; “tide on 


beach**; “tide running alongside.** The depth 
of water characterizes places like “deep inside**; 
“deep beach at hind end*’ (cf. wunq-)\ — shall- 
owness, places like “shallow rock”; “shallow in 
middle on water”; “shallow in places inside” 
(cf. q*axw-); — places running dry, “dry 
behind”; “dry in middle beach” (cf. se;^-). 
Travel by water is directly referred to in terms 
like “place of paddling to end of beach”; 
“place of paddling through” (cf. se:xw-). 
Shelter against wind and sea gives names to 
many places: “having shelter”; “having shelter 
alongside”; “shelter point”; “calm water” 
(cf. q'o:qw-)\ — hi:naxc'd>wa5 “place of refuge 
inside.” 

Here may also be mentioned names of camp- 
sites that are frequented in canoe travel: 
“campsite” (— “fire”); “place of fire (camp) 
in middle”; “place for stopping on the way.” 

Travel by land is not unimportant as indicated 
by the numerous place names of trails: “trail” ; 
“place of trail”; “trail behind neck (of moun- 
tain).” 

Rivers are specified as large or small, some- 
times according to their location, hut few seem 
to have true names. One of these is gwd*ne:, the 
river flowing out of Nimkish Lake. Generally 
they are called “river of such and such a place.” 
We find “little river”; “little river” (a second 
diminutive); “principal river”; “real river”; 
“river behind” (cf. wa). 

. Lakes also are generally merely specified as to 
position: “lake on ground”; “lake in middle 
(of river).” 

Prominent mountains have names; some 
according to striking features, like “gulches”; 
**raven face”; or on account of their size, like 
“elder brother” (i.e., the greatest mountain). 

Many names indicate the material charac- 
teristic of the place, or peculiarities of its 
appearance. We have, for instance, “having 
sandstone”; ’'sandstones on surface”; “quart- 
zite”; “rocky surface”; “rolled (stones)”; 
“sandy beach.” Color is sometimes expressed: 
“red ground”; “red beach”; “place with green 
patches”; “white beach”; ”grey faced”; “hav- 
ing grey color”; “painted**; “striped hollow 
place (lit.: stripe receptacle).** Places charac- 
terized by trees or being bare of trees are 
named accordingly: “(trees) standing on surface 
of beach**; “having (trees) standing on rock**; 
“(tree) standing on beach”; “(tree) standing at 
rear end'*; “bare in middle”; “bare rock.” 
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Burnt woods appear quite often: ** burnt 
surface”; “burnt rock”; “burnt inside beach.” 
Evidently many of these names cannot be very 
old, since in course of time on burnt places 
woods will spring up again. The same may be 
said of places on which deciduous trees grow; 
like “alder beach”; “birch trees at mouth of 
river,” although in some cases the soil may 
favor such growth to the exclusion of coniferous 
trees. Here belong also place names derived 
from ky"e:t- “grass”: “grassy beach”; “grassy 
point”; “grass body.” 

Cascades and rapids have on the whole, only 
generic names. Rockslides are used as designa- 
tions: “rockslide on beach”; “rockslidc”; and 
“trembling place” (on account of rock slides); 
“place of rumbling noise.” 

Other names taken from local forms are: 
“gulches” (mentioned before); “forked end”; 
“forked top“; “parted hair (name of a moun- 
tain)”; “bad smell coming up from beach”; 
“bad smell coming out of it”; “squeaking 
beach” (because the sand squeaks when 
walked upon;; t^o heads” (so called from two 
stones of peculiar shape); “scarred” (a mountain 
in Knight Inlet); “raven face” (a mountain 
with a form resembling a raven, mentioned 
before). 

A large number of names designate places as 
those where useful objects may be found, 
particularly food and useful trees. It is not 
surprising that river fish, fruits, shellfish, and 
land animals arc principally so used, because 
most sea animals are not as sharply localized as 
the salmon in rivers, fruits and trees in patches, 
clams on beaches. It is hardly necessary to 
enumerate many of these: with the ending ~ad 
“having,” we find “having humpback salmon” ; 
“having olachen”; “having sockeye salmon”; 
“having spring salmon”; “having trout”; 
— “having horse clams”; “having clams”; 
“having mussels”; “having sea eggs”; “having 
spider crabs”; “having herring spawn”; also 
“having poisonous clams.” For fruits we have: 
“having blueberries”; “having elderberries”; 
“having salal berries”; “having salmon berry 
shoots”; “having Viburnum berries”; “having 
berry picking.” For trees we find for instance 
“having yellow cedar”; “having cedar bark.” 

With the ending -ar “place of,” we have: 
“place of mussels on rock”; “place where one 
tries to get grizzly bears”; “porpoise place”; 
“land otter place” ; “halibut fishing beach place” ; 


“mountain goat place”; “place for fishing 
humpback salmon.” 

With the ending -nc* “receptacle,” we have: 
“receptacle for Viburnum berries”; “elder- 
berry receptacle.” 

House sites, or rather village sites, are often 
so named: “house site on rock”; “house site on 
beach”; “house site on ground”; “house site at 
foot (of mountain)”; “house on rock”; “house 
in middle.” We have also “hunter’s lodge.” 
The houses are sometimes built on foundations 
of crossed logs: “piled crosswise”; “piled cross- 
wise on beach” ; “piled crosswise on rock”. Some 
of these may not refer to foundations, although 
the Indians so interpret them, but rather to the 
masses of driftwood piled up on the beach. 

Villages have their forts, which are 

named according to their positions: “fort- 
point”; “fort on flat beach”; “fort at mouth.” 
Graveyards of the villages are often named: 
“having grave on point”; “grave on ground”; 
“grave on chest (i.e., halfway up a hill)”; 
“having grave on side.” 

The number of names that refer to the social 
customs and beliefs of the people is small. 
Yilxume." “head hanging from stake” and 
yilxwda'ma “site where heads are hung on 
rock,” refer to the war custom of cutting of the 
heads of slain enemies and hanging them from 
stakes or from horizontal poles resting on a 
frame work, 

A few places are called “place of shredded 
cedarbark on rock,” from the custom of 
burying inf'»»»r-5’ bedding there under stones. 
“Place of 1a naXe^no” refers to the ancestor 
of one of the subdivisions of the Q*6:moyo*ye: 
{Kwe:xa) of the Kwd.gyul, who is said to have 
originated at that place. 

Among names referring to mythical beings, 
n6:mas “old man,” is the most common. 
Almost every dangerous point is so called, and 
the Indians c^.plain that the name refers to the 
sea monsters that are supposed to dwell at these 
places. Compounds of n6:mas also occur: “old 
man point”; “old man site on rock”; “old man 
on rock.” We fin.' also “having sea monsters.” 
The name nu:xtvne:*misy the term for the 
mythological beings before they became ani- 
mals, is also applied to a place. 

Refereiices to personages occuring in mythol- 
ogy and folk tales are dz6:no^ade:h “having 
dz6:noq'v}a''\ “house of snoring woman”; 
“grave of mink” (as mythical person); “mink’s 
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seat on the rocks” (see Boas, The Religion of the 
Kwakiutl Indians [Columbia University Con- 
tributions to Anthropology, vol. X, part 1], 
1930, p. 75); “fort of kwi:xagyVla''\ “Copper 
at hind end,” the name of a place where the 
ancestor of the Nik:n9mas9qolis division of the 
M.'wic'e.'s pushed his copper plate under a rock; 
“having (the fabulous) man of the woods.’* 

A few names refer to supernatural power: 
“supernatural power”; “supernatural power 
on rock”; “place of supernatural power on 
rock”; “container of supernatural power”; 
“supernatural ground”; “supernatural power 
on side.” 

Others refer to ghosts: “ghost place” ; “meeting 
of ghosts”; “container (i.e., house) of , hosts.” 

THE LINGUISTIC FORM 

OF NAMES OF PLACES 

Geographical terminology does not depend 
solely upon cultural interests, but is also in- 
fluenced by linguistic structure. Kwakiutl has 
a very large number of suffixes expressing loca- 
tion and similar concepts. Many of these 
appear in the geographical terminology and the 
concepts expressed by these suffixes limit the 
range of names that can be expressed by single 
words. 

I give here a number of examples of suffixes 
which will indicate the range of concepts that 
find expression. [There follow some sixty-two 
entries of suffixes, together with examples of 
their use in place names. The rar^ge of concepts 
among the suffixes can be indicated by present- 
ing their glosses; place, receptacle; site; an open 
place surrounded by woods, oeach; rock, stone; 
on ground; inside; surface^ of round thing; 
middle; flat; hind end; bottom end; point; 
point, nose; on top; side; side of head, temples; 
through (a channel); into; up from the beach; 
out to sea; out to sea; moving on water; on 
water; into a hole; into a hole (Koskimo); 
around; here and there, about; opposite; 
between; superlative; top of head; abdomen; 
head; mouth; forehead; cheek, i.e., side c a 
hill; neck, narrow part of river; nape of neck; 
chest, i.e., middle part of front of hill; back; 
body; crotch; hand; thigh; foot (of mountain); 
tooth; corner; round opening, color; mouth of 
river; water; tree, bush; .. suffix of unknown 
meaning, occurring in “place of ghosts”; 
principal; real;ordinary; noise, sound; to make; 
smell; having.] 


A comparison of the geographical nomencla- 
ture of two tribes living largely by sea hunting 
and fishing may illustrate the influence of 
language upon the formation of place names. 
Let us compare Kwakiutl and Eskimo nomen- 
clature. 

The Kwakiutl have innumerable terms for 
islands, almost all of which refer to their 
location in regard to the configuration of the 
neighboring land, such as “island at the point, 
island in the middle, island in front,” etc. The 
Eskimo cannot form words of this type, because 
parallel locative suffixes are missing. Since 
many of the locative suffixes of Kwakiutl arc 
stem words in Eskimo, and since the nominal 
suffixes of Eskimo are attributive, the descrip- 
tive terms necessarily represent a different 
kind of imagery. In Eskimo we have derived 
from ako “the middle part,” names like: “the 
middle place”; “the little middle one”; “the 
most central one.” In Kwakiutl the term 
“middle” is ordinarily a suffix and we find 
“pond in the middle”; “hole in middle”; etc., 
terms that cannot be formed in Eskimo except 
by long phrases that do not lend themselves 
well to the demands of a succinct nomenclature. 
The words for islands, discussed before, arc in 
Kwakiutl such as “island at point”; “island in 
neck (of river)”; etc. Eskimo terms describe 
islands as small, large, lesser, very large, ordinary, 
peculiar, etc. Some of these terms might be 
.formed in Kwakiutl, but they seem to occur 
rarely, if at all. Words like a large, small, 
largest island might be formed, while other 
attributive ideas hardly exist in the form of 
suffixes. The same observation may be made in 
regard to the terms for “point of land.” In 
Kwakiutl this is almost always the suffix-6<7; 
in Eskimo it is expressed by the independent 
stem nuvuk. This may be specialized by the 
attributive suffixes of Eskimo which are limited 
in number, while the Kwakiutl suffix may be 
attached to any descriptive stem. The number 
of terms designating points of land is, therefore, 
much more varied in Kwakiutl than in Eskimo. 
When there is agreement in linguistic form wc 
find also similar terms. Thus both Eskimo and 
Kwakiutl have suffixes which express “place 
of” and “having” and we find quite analogous 
terms, such as “winter place, spring place; 
having houses, having reindeer bucks,” in 
Eskimo; and “winter place, house site, having 
olachen,” in Kwakiutl. 
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Formation of local names is again different in 
languages that compound with ease, as in 
Mexican [Nahuatl] Ajuchitdn, from ail “water,** 
xocitl “flower,** tlan “at, in’*; or Mecacalco, 
from mecatl calli “house,** -co “place**; 
Popocatepetl, “smoking mountain**; ixtaxzo- 
quitlan, from ixtac ‘‘white,** zoquitl “clay,** 
-tlan “near, in**; Xochicalco, from xochitl 
“flower,** calli “house,” -co “place**; Temilpa 
from tetl “stone,** millt “field,” -pa “in”, 
Hueyxaltepec, from huey “large,” xalli “sand,” 
tepetl “mountain,” -c “in.** (According to 
Antonio Penafiel, Nomenclatura geogrdfica de 
Mexico [1895]. The Nahuatl forms are cited in 
conventional orthography.) 

Similar compositions, although more loosely 
formed, are used by the Tewa: Pimptjehmekt' 
if)kwage “northern mesa where canyon is 
narrow,** from piny “mountain,** pije “toward** 

( “north**), tsi'i “canyon,** wekt “narrow- 
ness,** *izve “locative,** */*/ “locative and ad- 
jectival suffix,** kwage “mesa**; pH'oge'o)jwx'ke]i 
“pueblo ruin down at the woodpecker place,** 
p'‘io “woodpecker,” -ge “down at,*’ “-*o;;wi 
“pueblo,” keji “ryin”; top^op'awet* “place 
of the pinon tree which has a hole through 
it,” to “pinon,” p'o “hole,” p^awe “pierced,” 
* 1 */ “locative and adjectival suffix.” (From 
Harrington [1916], pp. 266, 203, 287, respec- 
tively. Harrington’s orthography is retained.) 

Keresan names arc of a similar character. The 
linguistic habit admits names consisting of 
several independent words. Near Cochiti wc 
find “rabbit mountain” (see also Harrington, 
1916, p. 421); “choke cherry corner inner place” 
(see also Harrington, 1916, p. 429); in the 
Laguna dialect “south below spring”, “north 
corner of swampy .place”; “north gap”; 
“turquoise house”; “white paint spring”; 
“Kangaroo-rat House.” [From Boas, Keresan 
Texts (1925), p. 32, line 11; 32, line 26; 34, 
line 2 ; 36, line 1 5 ; the preceding all from Part II ; 
and from Part I, pp. 240 and 92, line 7, respec- 
tively, the remainder; forms omitted. — D.H.H.] 
Navaho names are also compounds of several 
short words: “mountain black”; “star (con- 
stellation) lies there”; “two went-for water.” 
[Examples from Gladys Reichard with forms 
omitted — D.H.H.] 

The same habit prevails in Zuni where both 
firmer and looser combinations of words occur: 
a' V iwulapnakwin “where *ocks lie scattered 
about,” from a' “rock,” Vi “to lie,” ulapna 


“around,** kvnn “at”; wemp'oakwin “where 
wild beasts crouch”, from wema “wild beast,” 
p'oa “to crouch,” kwin “at”; co'luwaydllakwi 
“standing arrow mountain,” from co' “arrow,” 
iuwa “many stand,” yalla “mountain,” kwi{n) 
“at.” The following are more loosely combined: 
hecoVa ts'inakwi “painted house,” fronr hecoVa 
“house,” ts'ina “design, mark,” kwi “at”; 
aince k'dnakwi “bear spring,” from aince 
“bear,” k'ana “spring,” kwi “at”; akamoliya 
tepnkaian “gravel hill,” from a* “stone,” 
kamoliya “ball,” tepokaian “hill.” (Examples 
from Ruth L. Bunzel. Her orthography has 
been retained; her “c” — §, her “a” — e.) 

Dakota nomenclature even admits w^hole 
sentences nominalized as names: “buffaloes 
that return running”; “tree standing on rocks”; 
“hill wearing blue robe”; “they who find a 
woman”; “the river that bends on itself”; 
“jealous ones who fight each other”; “four 
trees, made red, standing”; “smoke arises from 
the ground (hot springs).” 

There are also many others that are purely 
descriptive: “roily w^ater (the Missouri)”; 
“water flowing along”; “bad river”; or those 
named from the occurrence of useful products, 
“little flint creek”; “cherry creek”; “little blue 
prass creek”; “digging pipestone”; “black 
pipestone”; “oak growing in abundance.” 
There are also places referring to supernatural 
experiences: “holy butte”; “holy water”; 
“owl maker hill” (referring to a tale of the 
child-stealing owl); “the thunder’s hunting 
ground”, (e.* mples from Ella Deloria. As 
nominalized, t ^ names are not sentences.) 

In linguistic form this whole group is differ- 
entiated f. om ^the Kwakiutl and Eskimo 
terminology by the ease with which close 
compounds are formed, as in Nahua, or by the 
readiness with which loosely compounded 
sentence words are accepted for the purposes of 
nomenclature. The Kwakiutl docs not seem to 
accept a term like “bad river” as a name. His 
terminology is confined within the range of 
the possibilities of composition. The sentence 
“he finds a woman (used as a name in Dakota) 
can be formed but such forms are not in use. 
The only groups of words that are found are 
possessive combinations, like “the river of 
Dzo-dzade'," or “the seat of mink.” 

The particular line of cultural interest has a 
considerable influence upon the choice of local 
terms. The Dakota are decidedly historically 
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minded and name places after prominent 
persons or from historical events like “Flying- 
By’s encampment”; or “Four- Bear’s camp”; 
“abandoned site of the Pawnee”; “they caused 
the enemies to swim.” References to legendary 
events also occur. These occupy a prominent 
place in the nomenclature of all the south- 
western tribes. Place names referring to 
incidents in mythology and in religious ritual 
are numerous among all the pueblos as well as 
among the Navajo. Their great rarity in the 
northwest forms a striking contrast to the 
southwest. 


[The monograph is completed by a short 
discussion of difficulties of translation and 
interpretation of Kwakiutl names, a section on 
“References to Names of Places in Mythology” 
(pp. 22-37), an “Alphabetical List of Names of 
Places” (pp. 38-83), and twenty-two detailed 
maps showing the location of named places in 
various sections of Kwakiutl territory. It is 
reported that the monograph was recently used 
by a contemporary Kwakiutl to discover 
halibut-fishing grounds whose location had 
been forgotten by himself and his peers.] 


REFERENCE NOTE 

Special references cited by Boas have been incorporated in the preceding text. 

This note is organized in two parts, concerning (A) toponymy and spatial 
orientation, and (B) the field of onomastics generally. For discussion of work in 
the Romance field, see Malkiel’s article in Part X and Malkiel (1959, p. 182). For 
other related work and problems, see the references on semantic description and 
lexicography with Frake’s article on pp. 193-206 and references on the corre- 
sponding question of the grammatical expression of cultural focus and selective 
elaboration in Part III. 

A. TOPONYMY AND SPATIAL ORIhNTATION 

As the area of Boas’ article, toponymy is singled out here from among other 
semantic fields to indicate the range of interests and problems that may impinge 
upon anthropological pursuit of any one of them. Toponymy proper can be taken 
as the study of linguistic designations for ^places and other aspects of geographical 
reference. Often the interest is historical or local curiosity, but especially when 
approached in terms of structural analysis, involving the organization of such 
designations into sets and on the basis of underlying components, the topic 
broaches the problems of spatial orientation in general, both as a cognitive activity 
and a factor of social life and cultural values. 

On these problems, see especially Carpenter (1955), Cassirer (1923, pp. 198- 
214), Diamond (1960), Dixon (1899), Durkheim (n.d., pp. 11-12), Caster (1950, 
chap. 1), Hallowell (1955), Levi-Strauss (1962), Lynch (1960), Silverman (ms.), 
and Waterman (1920, p. 192). (For comparison of the Yurok world view, discussed 
by Waterman, to the Greek view, see Theodora Kroeber, 1959.) For American 
Indian documentation of Caster’s concept of topocosm (the joint sociogeographical 
frame of reference of communities), i.ote Boas’ section on localization of mytho- 
logical events, cited at the end of his article (1934, pp. 22-27); the myth in Jacobs 
(1934, Part I, pp. 228-237); and cf. Harrington (1916) and Waterman (1920), 
regarding the close-grained lexical mesh of the (literal) cognitive map interwoven 
with the life of such communities. (Waterman states: “The principal feature treated 
in this paper is the distribution of primitive [—Yurok] place names. Several 
thousands of such names are listed, representing probably [only — DHH] a fourth, 
if not a third, of the total number known to the Yurok” [1920, p. 179].) 
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For other problems, including those more particularly concerned with the 
long-established field of place-name research, as well as locational and directional 
terms, see Beeler (1961), Bright (1962), Buck (1929), Charency (1899), Dauzat 
(1946, 1957), Harrington (1916), Haugen (1957), Kronasser (1952, chap. 18). 
Lamont (1957), Lounsbury (1960c), McDavid (1958), Morice (1933), Silverman 
(ms.). Smith (1956), Stewart (1945), Trager (1946), Trager and Mutziger (1947), 
Whorf (1941b, 1950, 1953), Wondcrly (1946). Allen (1958), Beeler, Bright, Haugen, 
Lounsbury, Trager, Whorf (1953), and Wonderly are especially to be noted on 
various points of method and procedure. 

On the general study of names, including geographical names, see Allen (1958), 
Cortes, Garcia Blanco, Tovar (1958), and the journals Names (reviewed by H. 
Hoijer, 1953, 19: 3 15-316) and Owowa (reviewed by A. Martinet, Word^ 1952, 
8: 262-264), as well as European work in folklore and dialectology generally. 

References not in the general bibliography: 
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1958. “Proper Names” in Onomastics and Linguistics. In L. Cortes, M. Garcia 
Blanco, A. Tovar (Eds,), Cinquieme Congres international de toponymie 
et d' anthropologies actes et memoires, (Acta Salamanticensia iussu senatus 
universitatis edita, Filosofia y Letras, Vol. 1 1, Nos. I, 2.) Salamanca. 

BEELER, MADISON S. 

1961. ^'^view of V Madison and H. Stillwell, Hoiv Come ft*\ Called That} 
JAFs 74: 178-180. 

BRIGHT. VVIhLIAM 

1962. Review of B. H. Granger, Will C\ Barnes' Arizona Place Names^ and E. G. 
Gudde, California Place-Names, JAF^ 75' 77-82. 
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delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 184-202. 
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Ms. Concepts of Direction. (Based on a Harvard University Senior Honors’ 
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1956. English Place-Name Elements. (Publications of the English Place-Name 
Society, Nos. 25, 26). Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
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States. New York: Random House. 
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B. ONOMASTICS 

Onomastics, or the study of names, x:an be taken, or subdivided (as the case 
may be) to deal with all the vocabulary of a language. The writings which deal 
with one or anothei lexical aspect of culture or cultural aspect of vocabulary are 
almost innumerable. The references selected below illustrate well the range of 
both subject matter and descriptive problems in work dealing with particular 
cultural foci and semantic fields. 
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On the concept and study of semantic fields as such, see especially Duchifek 
(1960), Guiraud (1958a, pp. 70 fF.; 1956), Kronasser (1952, chap. 13), Ohman 
(1951, 1953), Ullmann (1957, pp. 152-170, 309-315), Voegelin and Voegelin (1957). 
Waterman (1957). On semantic fields and analysis in relation to kinship, see 
especially Burling (1962), Goodenough (1956), Lounsbury (1956), Wallace and 
Atkins (1960), and references to Evans-Pritchard’s article in Part V. 

Many of the references, like Frake*s article on pp. 193-206, are exemplary 
for their combination of descriptive control and cultural interest. Marsh and 
Laughlin (1956) is especially noteworthy, combining analysis of the productivity 
and elaboration of a field of terminology with analysis of the values, beliefs, and 
practices in which it is imbedded. See also the following: Asch (1958), Aschmann 
(1946, to which cf. McQuown [1954a]), Beneveniste (1953), Boas (1927), Bohannon 
(1953), Burke (1962), Chao (1953), Conklin (1957, 1958, 1962), Coxian (1946), 
Crosland (1962), Dieterlen (1952), Edmonson (1958), Evans-Pritchard (1929; 
1934a; 1940, pp. 41-48), Flugelman (1932), Ghirlanda (1956), Gluckman (1959), 
Goodenough (1953), Guiraud (1958a, pp. 70 ff.), Herculano de Carvalho (1953); 
Hoernle (1923); Keesing and Keesing (1956), Kluckhohn (1956), La Barre(1947), 
Levi-Strauss (1962), Lounsbury (in Hoijer, 1954a, p. 211); McQuown (1954a), 
Mahr (1962; and previous articles in the series), Malkiel (1957, 1959), Mandler 
and Kessen (1959), Mature (1951), Nicolaisen (1957), Nida (1958), Ohman (1951), 
Reichard (1948), Robbins, Harrington, Freire-Marreco (1916), Sapir (1912), Scott 
(1958;, bcouk (1947), Vendryes (1925, Part III), Voegelin and Hymes (1953), 
Watson (1943). Whorf (1953), Zinsli (1945). 
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1962. Historical Studies in the Language of Chemistry, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 
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JOHN LOTZ 


“Ideal targets** for records in sports provide a 
case-study in the currently fashionable hscus- 
sion on the interrelation between language and 
culture. The difference between Anglo-Saxon 
countries and countries using the metric system 
may further elucidate the role of the linguistic 
factor. 

In May 1954, when Bannister ran the “dream 
mile** (one mile in less than 4 minutes), the 
newspapers listed a number of other ideal 
objectives in sports: 9 seconds for the hundred- 
yard dash, 7 feet for the high-jump, 16 feet for 
the pole-vault, 60 feet for the shot- put (this one 
was achieved a few days later). These objectives 
were for male athletes; one can also add the 
“dream mile’* for women: one mile in less than 5 
minutes (also reached in the same month). 

All such “ideals** aim at lowering the record 
time for running certain standard distances 
to a fixed number of seconds or minutes, or, in 
field events, at raising the length or height of the 
existing record to a fixed number of length 
units. The numbers involved are simple integers 
when the target number is*low, and ‘round 
figures* when the number is higher (4 minutes, 
12 feet, 60 feet, but not 3J minutes for the 
mile or 61 feet for the shot-put). Such targets of 
course exist in other sports as well (e.g., in 
weight-lifting, or the 0.300 batting average in 
baseball as a more modest aim). 

That these targets depend on the use rf 
language and not on other factors is demon- 
strated by the difference between the formu- 
lations of such targets in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries and in countries using the metric system. 
The latter list as ideal targets: 10 seconds for 
100 meters, 20 kilometers for the one -hour race, 
80 meters for javelin-throwing, etc. Because of 
this dependence on language, such targets 


cannot be “adequately** translated; to try to 
run 1609 meters in 4 minutes is not the same 
thing as shooting for the 4-minute mile. 

These targets must be within reasonable 
reach, just above the present records, and 
therefore an ideal target can normally be 
formulated in only one measuring system; for 
instance in the high jump the target in Anglo- 
Saxon countries is 7 feet, half an inch above the 
present world record of 212 centimeters: 220, 
or even 225, is neither “round** enough, nor 
realistic enough. 

When such an ideal target is fashionable in 
the world of sports, as e.g., the 4-minute mile, 
the number of occasions on which that event is 
put on the program also increases (e.g., the one- 
mile race was often run in the “metric** coun- 
tries of Europe). When the ideal is achieved, 
that target gradually becomes obsolete; this 
has happened to the 30-minute 5 kilometers, 
and it will happen to the dream mile. 

It .seems clear that these ideal targets for 
sports records presuppose a general cultural 
setting of a non-verbal sort: appreciation of 
number and quantity, high valuation and 
meticulous recording of top physical per- 
formance, a realistic appraisal of man’s physical 
abilities using the present top achievement as 
a reference point and extrapolating from there. 
But these targets must also be formulated 
verbally. The verbal expression is an attributive 
phrase consisting of a number followed by 
measures of time, length, and weight. These 
expressions of the ideal targets readily lend 
themselves to analysis and interpretation by 
reason of their morphemic simplicity and 
semantic-conceptual transparency. 

The second part of the verbal expression, the 
measure of time and length, is determined by 
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tradition and convention. The foot-yard system, 
because of the larger number of basic units, 
allows a much greater variety of ideal targets 
than the metric system. The expressions for 
these measuring units are either single morphe- 
mes (second, minute, hour, inch, foot, year, mile, 
meter) or, in the metric system, consistently 
formed complex morphemes with a unifying 
stress pattern (centimeter, kilometer, etc.). 

The number part of the phrase poses two 
linguistic problems with psychological and 
cultural implications: (a) the low, fundamental 
numbers, and (b) the round numbers. 

'I’he beginning of the integer scries is said 
to be the cultural possession of all mankind, 
although in some cultures only the very first 
integers occur. They arc single morphemes in 
English and in many languages. Tlie round 
numbers, on the other hand, imply the selection 
of certain numbers, the base numbers, from 
the sequence of the integers (e.g., ten. a 
thousand, the “-illion** numbers, etc.), which 
make the manipulation of large numbers 
possible. Th'* Ou w numbers var> in difierent 
cultures (or they may be missing altogether), 
they may also \ary <vithin the same culture for 
different objects (e.g., m the W'estern culture 
twelve is used for eggs and paper ; tjog (twent\) 
IS u.sed in Sweden for crayfish; the Akkadian 
12 and 60 survive m time mcasuies; in general 
use, the decimal system prevails m pure 
numbers, but not in measurements in Anglo- 
Saxon countries). Round numbers aie either 
base numbers alone, or in simple combinations 
with the fundamental numbers. 'Fhere are 
various degrees of “roundness”: any funda- 
mental number in combination with any base 
number yields a round number (60, 200,000, 
etc.); certain repetitive types, such as 1 10, 880, 
or the 666 of the Apocalyptic Beast, are also 
regarded as round, as are 5, 50, etc., and 25, 
250, etc., in the decimal system. I'lie feeling of 
what is round may vary in different countries, 
e.g., 16 is felt to be more round in Anglo- 
Saxon countries than in C'ontinental Euiope 
because it is a base in measurement -16 
ounces to the pound. In all these numerical 
expressions the purely linguistic part is 
morphemically simple and the expression 
consists of a few differing morphemes: this is 
psychologically axiomatic; the reference, on 
the other hand, is determined by historical- 
cultural accident. 'Fhe status of expressions 


like quatre-vingt-dix (four score and ten) and 
problems such as that of notation and its 
influence on the verbal expression are beyond 
the scope of these notes. (The counterpart of 
the round number is the simple fraction, 
especially binary divisions like half, quarter, 
etc., and in the decimal system the fractions 
ending in .5 or .25 etc., the decimal equivalents 
of successive halvings, which accounts for the 
feeling of roundness associated with 5, 25, etc., 
mentioned above.) 

'1 he fundamental and the round numbers play 
a prominent part on the “desiderative-impera- 
tive” aspects of our culture: in law, age limits, 
length of fish permitted to be caught, speed 
limits (with their implications for the problems 
of transportation); in sports: distances to be run 
specified in round numbers (the marathon 
distance, 26 miles, 385 yards, is a quasi- 
traditional distance introduced at the first 
Olympic Oames); in social events: wedding 
anniversaries, college class reunions, bicenten- 
nials; m prices and salaries (the American 
$9.95 puce tag is a deliberate avoidance of such 
numbers, aimed of course at having the custom- 
er psychologically class the article as within the 
range ol the next lower “round” price). In 
actual measurements, any degree ot accuracy 
may be used that seems reasonable (running 
times aie generally given in tenths of a second, 
distances in yards or fractions of miles; in the 
metiic system, jumps and throws are measured 
only in whole centimeters), but even in actual 
reporting of .mmbers, rounding is common: on 
old tombstc s ages are generally given in 
round tens, w.ih fives next in frequency. I'hus, 
It is the morphemic-conceptual simplicity and 
not the objective*rcference that is decisive. 

"i'he use of numbers in such targets determines 
cultural aims and behavior dependent on these. 
The t-lmplicity of the linguistic expression and 
the correlated simple conceptual organization 
seem to account for the setting up of ideal aims 
and these cannot be explained by non-linguistic 
references, biological properties, or the like. The 
simplicity of the iguistic expression seems to 
be the organizing principle in other semantic 
fields also (such as colors, kinship, spatial 
organization, movements, etc.) in which simple 
morphemes or morpheme-combinations arc set 
against expressions w'hich might yield a more 
exact description and identification, but are 
linguistically complicated and cumbersome. 
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REFERENCE NOTE 

On the role of lexicon as a qeterminant of behavior or cultural pattern, see 
references to Hoijer’s article on pp. 142-149, especially work by Brown, Carroll, 
Casagrande, Lenneberg, and MacClay; Bally (1952, chap. 7); and many of the 
references on semantics to Frake’s article on pp. 193-206. A number of experi- 
mental psychological and other results are discussed in Hymes (1961b); see 
references and discussion also in Kluckhohn (1954) and Miller (1956). Also, note 
Burke (1962) and the priority of lexical examples in Sapir (1929c) and Whorf (1941b) 
and compare the material tested by Carmichael, Hogan, and Walter (1932) in a 
classic experiment to Sapir (1929c) and the restudy by Herman, Lawless, and 
Marshall (1957). 

On the role of numbers, there has been little recent anthropological discussion. 
See Cassirer (1923, chap. 3, part 3); Levi-Strauss (1962, chap. 5); Thomas (1907), 
with reference to Brinton, regf ‘ding the origin of the related phenomena of sacred 
numbers; Boas (1914, p. 489), ior one factor underlying sacred or ritual numbers; 
Lowie (1924, pp. 284-285) for two such factors; Louie (1925); and Granet (1934, 
chap. 3) for extended treatment of the role of conventional numerical patterns in 
a high civilization. 
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Language and Property in Truk: 21 
Some Methodological Considerations 

WARD H. GOODENOUGH 


In the analysis of property relationships two 
fundamentally different approaches are possible, 
'rhe first is to isolate specific configurations of 
rights, privileges, and powers (and their 
counterparts: duties, lack of rights, and liabili- 
ties), and to classify types of ownership and 
title accordingly. The second is to start w'ith 
linguistic forms which indicate the relations 
of persons to owned objects, to isolate semantic 
criteria which dciwi*iiine the use of the forms, 
and to derive types of possessive relationships 
therefrom. Our analysis of property on Truk 
has been based primarily on the first approach, 
though we have used the second to get helpful 
clues as we went along. 

An analysis based exclusively on the linguistic 
approach has recently been published by 
Capell (1949). In discussing ownership through- 
out the Pacific area, Capell draws certain 
conclusions about its expression on Truk. 
Briefly, he classifies ownership on Truk as 
follows: 

1. Simple ownership, expressed by suffixing 
a possessive pronoun to the word for the object 
possessed, e.g., wa- ‘canoe,’ wa.y ‘my canoe’; 
wu:f ‘clothes,* zvufey ‘my clothes’; fani ‘land,’ 
faniwey ‘my land’; sa:m ‘father,’ semey ‘my 
father.’ 

2. Ownership from the standpoint of the 
object owned, expressed by suffixing a posses- 
sive pronoun to a classifying word which is then 
followed by the word for the object owned. 
Capell makes two subdivisions here: (a) by the 
use to which an object will be put, e.g., yeney 
m€e:y ‘my-cooked-portion-to-eat breadfruit,’ 
Viocay v)u:c ‘my-uncooked-portion-to-eat ba- 
nana,* winimey ni: ‘my-drink coconut’; (b) by 
class of object owned without reference to use, 
e.g., xio€e:y citosa ‘my-canoc automobile,’ tvufey 


sa:c ‘my-clothes shirt,’ semey sjmwon ‘my-father 
chief,* neyi nayif ‘my-child knife,’ yiB:y rawises 
‘my-gencral -object trousers.’ 

It is not our purpose here to evaluate Capell’s 
analysis with regard to Oceania generally, but 
there are good grounds for suspecting its validity 
as far as Truk is concerned. Capell’s distinction 
between simple and classificatory modes of 
possession is misleading. All possessive forma- 
tion in Trukese is classificatory, in that in any 
expression involving a possessive, the pronoun 
is always suffixed to a word which denotes the 
class of the object possessed. It is entirely 
optional as to whether or not this classificatory 
word is followed by a modifier which specifies 
the possessed object more exactly. Thus, the 
expressions neyi nwce:n ‘my child adult-male,’ 
i.e., ‘my adult son,’ neyi neryi/ ‘my-child knife,* 
i.c., ‘my knife,’ and neyi kikkin ‘my-child 
little,* i.e., * little child,' are syntactically 

identical. If tl. context were clear, one could 
simply say neyi ‘my-child object’ of all these 
without the following modifier. 

Similarly, one can simply say wa:y ‘my- 
canoe-objcct’ for either a canoe or an automo- 
bile, or one can differentiate the two by saying 
wce.y ZLa: ‘my-canoe canoe’ for the one, and 
wa.y citosa ‘i.iy-canoe automobile’ for the 
other. There is indeed a distinction in Trukese, 
but, as this last example shows, it is not between 
simple and classificatory modes, but between 
forms such as wa:, '-'hich can occur both as a 
wiass-term and as a modifier following a class- 
term, and forms such as citosa, which in 
possessive constructions occur only as a modi- 
fier. In shoit, there is but one mode of possessive 
formation in Trukese, namely, suffixation of 
pronominal forms to classifying forms, not two 
as proposed by Capell. 
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Capell’s analysis, however, is still suggestive, 
for by his reasoning, when a Trukese speaks of 
an object as neyi ‘my-child object,* he means 
that he possesses it in a different way than when 
he speaks of it as wa:y ‘my-canoe object* or 
ya:y ‘my general class of object.* Such a 
difference is certainly reflected in the contrast 
between neyi fnwa:n ‘my-child adult male,* 
i.e., ‘my adult son,* and y€e:y mwa:n ‘my- 
general-object adult-male,* i.c., ‘my older 
brother,* or yeney ma:y *my portion of 

cooked breadfruit for me to eat’ and ya:y 
fna:y ‘my breadfruit for other than eating 
purposes.* Unquestionably the possessor signi- 
fies something about the kind of relationship 
between himself and an object f ich as a 
breadfruit, by his choice of preceding classifier. 
The fact that the same word may be differently 
classified, with a difference in meaning accord- 
ingly, is proof of it. 

How does this relate to concepts of ownership 
within the framework of property relationships ? 
Very little, if at all. Differences in Trukese 
behavior depend on whether the property 
concerned is productive or non-productive of 
food. This distinction cuts right across the use 
of classifying forms in the language. One says 
both neyi pt'k ‘my-child pig’ and neyi nayif 
‘my-child knife,’ but pigs arc classed with 
productive, knives with non-producti\e prop- 
erty. As we have seen, one also says neyi 
mwa:n ‘my adult son,’ but persons are not 
objects of ownership in the way that animals- 
and material things are. A father cannot subject 
his son to any property transaction nor enjoy 
the rights, privileges, and powers of full, 
residual, or provisional title with respect to him. 
(Trukese property law distinguishes two forms 
of ownership, which we have called full and 
divided ownership. In the first the rights, 
privileges, and duties of the owner viz-a-viz 
the community constitute a full title. In the 
second, resulting from a form of gift called 
niffag, the rights, privileges, and duties of the 
recipient make up a provisional title, while 
those of the donor constitute a residual uile.) 
We obtain similar results when we seek to 
correlate other possessive classifiers with 
property relationships. While differences in 
classifler unquestionably reflect difference.', in 
the ways in which the subject and object of a 
possessive pronoun are conceived to be related, 
the criteria on which these differences are based 


fall outside the realm of ownership in a pro- 
perty sense. They are not part of the social 
structure as such. 

The question remains as to how Trukese 
concepts of property ownership are reflected in 
their language, if not in possessive formations. 
Of immediate importance to a Trukese are 
holdings from which he gets his food. Such a 
holding is called a yrepar [yapari ‘my-land 
holding*). This word would never be used for 
something to which one held only residual 
title; it indicates actual possession or control 
for purposes of food exploitation, whether one 
is full or provisional title holder. In speaking of 
property in land, another frequent expression is 
faniwey (‘my-land,’ ‘my-home island,* depend- 
ing on context). As ‘my-land,’ it means simply 
that a person has some kind of interest in the 
plot in question, either as full, residual, or 
provisional title holder, or as member of a 
corporation holding any of these titles. (Title 
may be held by groups of siblings together 
with their matrilineal descendants as w^ell as by 
individuals. Kin groups which are themselves 
parties to property relatioiiships as distinct from 
their individual rnemberc are labeled corpora- 
tions.) A third expression is ‘my land w'ith 
(or from) so-and-so,’ as in faniwey me kinaivus 
(‘my land from Kinowus,’ or ‘Kin.'jvvus and my 
land’). It means that the speaker holds the land 
under provisional title from Kinowus, who is 
residual title holder, or that the speaker and 
Kinow'us hold the land jointly as a minoi 
corporation in which Kinowus is mwce.nixi 
(senior member). It may also mean that the 
speaker owns a garden on soil which he exploits 
on loan from Kinowus. This expression is 
regularly used as the polite way of speaking 
about a holding in the presence of its residual 
title holder. As far as the w'riter knows, these 
are the standard ways of expressing “owner- 
ship” of land. It is important to note that none 
of them indicates the precise nature of legal 
ownership, and that there are no Trukese 
words which can be translated by what we have 
called full ownership, divided ownership, full 
title, residual title, or provisional title. Neither 
are there any grammatical forms functioning in 
this way. These basic property concepts arc 
lexically unexpressed. 

To acquire property as a result of sale, inhcii- 
tance, ki:s or niffag is expressed by suffixing the 
form -m to the word denoting the class of 
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object acquired, e.g., toufeni ‘acquire clothes* 
{wu:f), wtemi ‘acquire a canoe’ {wa:), tmoini 
‘acquire a child-object,* as a knife, ya:ni 
‘acquire something not otherwise classified* 
(ya>). Use, under loan or otherwise, is ex- 
pressed by doubling the word denoting the 
class of object borrowed, e.g., wufowuf ‘use or 
wear clothes,* wa.ioa ‘use or ride in a canoe,* 
mrntmo ‘use a child-object,* such as a knife, 
ya:ya ‘use something otherwise not classified.* 
Elbert (1947, p. 85) gives the following sentence 
showing the difference between acquisition 
under some form of title and simple use: 
mwa faff ani ye :y faniga wise wesewesen faniweni 
‘I’m using this land but I-havc-not really 
acquircd-title-to-it.* (It will be noted that the 
forms to which -ni can be suffixed and the 
forms which may be doubled to indicate use 
are the same ones that can take a suffixed 
possessive pronoun.) This difference in meaning 
applies, however, only to objects which can be 
owned within the framework of the property 
system. When parents get a child, they also 
nawim (acquire) i' as natvini a knife 
When they behave as parents to a child, they 
also nawinaw it, just* as when they behave in 
ways appropriate to the use of a knife. But as 
we said before, a parent does not acquire title to 
a child in the same way that he acquires title to 
a knife, nor does he have the same rights, 
powers, and privileges with respect to it. In its 
broader sense, -ni simply means that one has 
entered into a relationship with an object or 
person such that one enjoys certain rights in 
that relationship which are denied to others, 
without any implication as to the nature of these 
rights or their alienability, except as may be 
inferred from the total context. 

The linguistic forms w'hich proved most 
helpful in our analysis of property were those 
denoting transactions. Analysis of their use 
provided an initial opening for isolating the 
different configuations of rights, privileges, 
and powers to which objects other than persons 
are subject on Truk. Our primary aim, however, 
was to get at the latter by w^hatever means 
possible, so that our analysis is not based on 
these words alone. 

Our aim was that the conceptual framew'ork 
Anally arrived at for describing properly 
relations should account fully for all of our 
data, leaving as few exceptions to any rule as 
possible. Wherever exceptions were encoun- 


tered, our framework was modified accordingly. 
In this connection, the criterion of economy has 
been consistently employed. No more forms of 
ownership have been established than proved 
necessary to account for the different configura- 
tions of rights and privileges presented by our 
data. 1 o this end we have found the linguistic 
criterion of “complementary distribution** 
(Bloch and Trager, 1942, pp. 42-45) exceedingly 
helpful, though applied to non-linguistic data. 
This can be illustrated in connectioh with 
nipag. 

The type of gift which the Trukese call 
niffag can result in radically different relation- 
ships between the parties concerned. W'ith one 
set of niffag a recipient has permanent and 
formalized obligations to the giver, w'ith another 
his obligations are informal and impermanent. 
Within the first there is additional variation 
m the form which a recipicnt*s obligations take, 
as reflected in the different kinds of food he 
gives a residual title holder (donor) in connec- 
tion with canoes, pigs, chickens, and land. Does 
this mean that we have to distinguish two or 
more distinct transactions, all called niffag in 
Trukese, or that we are dealing with different 
aspects of a single transaction, analogous to the 
allophones of a phoneme in language.^ It was 
f und that of the various configurations of 
obligations resulting from niffag only one 
could occur with any one form of propeity and 
that it occurred with this one constantly. The 
forms of obligation resulting from niffag were 
thus in cor plementary distribution with 
Inspect to toi ' ? of property, and could be 
classed as diffei nt expressions of a single type 
of transaction. Contrariwise, the occurrences 
of ki:s (anoilier type of gift) and niffag were 
applicable in part, at least, to the same forms of 
property. Since they contrasted with each 
other, it w'as necessary to consider ki:s and 
niffag as distinct transactions. 

In conclusion, it appears that there is no 
necessary one-to-one correspondence of forms 
of ownership with linguistic forms. To assume 
that grammatical distinctions in forming the 
ossessivc must parallel concepts of ownership 
is not warranted. The content of language was 
useful in providing a clue to property concepts 
in connect’on with terms for transactions. But 
most significant for the relationship between 
language and culture were the operations per- 
formed in analysis. Functionally significant 
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types of title and ownership were inferred from 
the distribution of rights and duties with 
respect to points of difference in objects of 
ownership and in transaction vocabulary, just 
as phonemes are inferred from the distribution 
of speech sounds with respect to points of 
difference in meaning. In each case, it is the 
fact of relevant difference for the informant, 
not merely the content of the difference. 

It is a canon of structural linguistics that 
phonological and grammatical forms are inde- 


pendent structures to be analyzed without 
regard to the content of semantic categories. 
The data presented here suggest that the 
canon should hold in reverse, that behavioral 
and legal forms, along with other things which 
languages talk about, are also independent 
structures to be analyzed without regard to the 
content of linguistic categories. When both 
kinds of structure have been described in their 
own terms, how they relate to one another 
becomes susceptible of study. 
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HAROLD C. CONKLIN 


In the following brief analysis of a specific 
Philippine color system I shall attempt to show 
how various ethnographic field techniques may 
be combined profitably in the study of lexical 
sets relating to perceptual categorization. 

Recently, I completed more than a year’s field 
research on Hanunoo folk botany (Conklin, 
1954a, 1954b). In this type of work one soon 
becomes acutely jware of problems connected 
with understanding the local system of color 
categorization because plant determinations so 
often depend on chromatic differences in the 
appearance of flowers or vegetative structures — 
both in taxonomic botany and in popular 
systems of classification. It is no accident that 
one of the most detailed accounts of native 
color terminology in the Malayo-Polyncsian 
area w'as written by a botanist (Bartlett, 1929). 
I was, therefore, greatly concerned with 
Hanunoo color categories during the entire 
period of my ethnobotanical research. Before 
summarizing the specific results of my analysis 
of the Hanunoo material, however, I should like 
to draw attention to several general considera- 
tions. 

1. Color, in a western technical sense, is not 
a universal concept and in many languages 
such as Hanunoo there is no unitary termino- 
logical equivalent. In our technical literature 
definitions state that color is the evaluation of 
’ the visual sense of that quality of light (reflected 
or transmitted by some substance) which is 
basically determined by its spectral composi- 
tion. The spectrum is the range of visible color 
in light measured in wave lengths (400 [deep 
red] to 700 [blue- violet] milimicrons [Osgood, 
1953, p. 137]). The total color sphere-holding 
any set of external and surface conditions 
constant — includes two other dimensions, in 


addition to that of spectral position or hue. One 
is saturation or intensity (chroma), the other 
brightness or brilliance (value). These three 
perceptual dimensions are usually combined 
into a coordinate system as a cylindrical con- 
tinuum known as the color solid. Saturation 
diminishes tow ard the central axis which forms 
the achromatic core of neutral grays from white 
at the end of greatest brightness to black at the 
opposite extremity. Hue varies with circum- 
ferential position. Although technically speaking 
black is the absence of any “color,” u'hite, the 
presence of all visible color wave lengths, and 
r^utral grays lack spectral distinction, these 
achromatic positions within the color solid are 
often included with spectrally-defined positions 
in the categories distinguished in popular color 
systems. 

2. Under laboratory conditions, color dis- 
crimination is ' )hably the same for all human 
populations, ir. spective of language; but the 
manner in which different languages classify 
the millions (estimates range from 7,500,00 
to more than 10,000,000 [Optical Society of 
America, 1953; Evans, 1948, p. 230]) of “colors’ 
which every normal individual can discriminate 
differ. Many stimuli are classified as equivalent, 
as extensive, cognitive — or perceptual — screen- 
ing takes place (Lounsbury, in Levi-Strauss 
et al, 1953, pp. 47-49). Requirements of 
specification may differ considerably from one 

ulturally-defined situation to another. The 
largest collection of English color names runs 
to over 3,000 entries (Maerz and Paul, 1930), 
yet only eight of these occur very commonly 
(Thorndike and Lorge, 1944). Recent testing by 
Lenneberg and others demonstrates a high 
correlation in English and in Zuni between 
ready color vocabulary and ease in recognition 
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of colors (Lenneberg, 1953, pp. 468-471; 
Lenneberg and Roberts, 1956; Brown and 
Lenneberg, 1954). Although this is only a 
beginning it does show how the structure of a 
lexical set may affect color perception. It may 
also»be possible to determine certain nonlin- 
guistic correlates for color terminology. Color 
terms are a part of the vocabulary of particular 
languages and only the intracultural analysis of 
such lexical sets and their correlates can provide 
the key to their understanding and range of 
applicability. The study of isolated and assumed 
translations in other languages can lead only to 
confusion (Lenneberg, 1953, pp. 464-466; 
Hjemslcv, 1953, p. 33). 

In the field I began to investigate llanunoo 
color classification in a number of ways, 
including the eliciting of linguistic responses 
from a large number of informants to painted 
cards, dyed fabrics, other previously prepared 
materials (cf. Ray, 1952, 1953), and the record- 
ing of visual-quality attributes taken from 
descriptions of specific items of the natural and 
artificial surroundings. This resulted in the 
collection of a profusion of attributive words of 
the nonformal -and therefore in a sense 
“color”— type. There were at first many 
inconsistencies and a high degree of overlap for 
which the controls used did not seem to account. 
However, as the work uith plant specimens 
and minute floristic differentiation progressed, 

I noted that in contrastive situations this 
initial confusion and incongruity of informants’ 
responses did not usually occur. In such 
situations, where the “nonformal” (i.e., not 
spatially organized visible quality) of one 
substance (plant part, dyed thread, or color 
card) w’as to be related to and contrasted with 
that of another, both of which were either at 
hand or well known, terminological agreement 
was reached with relative ease. (The lack of a 
term similar in semantic range to our word 
“color” makes abstract interrogation in Ha- 
nun6o about such matters somewhat com- 
plicated. Except for leading questions [naming 
some visual-quality attribute as a possibility], 
only circumlocutions such as kabitau ti:da nu 
pagbanta:yun} “How is it to look at?” are 
possible. If this results in description of spatial 
organization or form, the inquiry may be 
narrowed by the specification bukun kay ?anyu? 
“not its shape [or form].”) 

Such a defined situation seemed to provide 


the frame necessary for establishing a known 
level of specification. Where needed, a greater 
degree of specification (often employing 
different root morphemes) could be and was 
made. Otherwise, such finer distinctions were 
ignored. This hint of terminologically significant 
levels led to a reexamination of all color data 
and the following analysis emerged. 

Color distinctions in Hanunoo are made at two 
levels of contrast. The first, higher, more 
general level consists of an all-inclusive, 
coordinate, four-way classification which lies 
at the core of the color system. The four catego- 
ries are mutually exclusive in contrastive 
contexts, but may overlap slightly in absolute 
(i.e., spectrally, or in other measurable) terms. 
The second level, including several sublevels, 
consists of hundreds of specific color categories, 
many of which overlap and interdigitate. 
Terminologically, there is “unanimous agree- 
ment” (Lennebeig, 1953, p. 469) on the 
designations for the four Level I categories, but 
considerable lack of unanimity — with a few- 
explainable exceptions in the use of terms at 
Level II. 

The four Level 1 terms occur as attributes 
With the prefix tna- “exhibiting, having,” as 
indicated in parentheses, or as free w-ords 
(abstracts). They are: 

1. (ma)bi:ru “relative darkness (of shade of 
color); blackness” (black) 

2. (ma)lagti^ “relative lightness (or tint of 
color); whiteness” (white) 

3. {ma)rara'^ “relative presence of red; redness” 
(red) 

4. {ma)latuy "relative presence of light green- 
ness; greenness” (green) 

The three-dimensional color solid is divided 
by this Level I categorization into four unequal 
parts; the largest is mabi.ru, the smallest 
malatuy. While boundaries separating these 
categories cannot be set in absolute terms, the 
focal points (differing slightly in size, them- 
selves) within the four sections, can be limited 
more or less to black, white, orange-red, and 
leaf-green respectively. In general terms, 
mabi.ru includes the range usually covered in 
English by black, violet, indigo, blue, dark 
green, dark gray, and deep shades of other co- 
lors arid mvKt\xxes\malagti^y white and very light 
tints of other colors and mixtures; marara^, 
maroon, red, orange, yellow, and mixtures in 
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which these qualities are seen to predominate; 
malatuy, light green and mixtures of green, 
yellow, and light brown. All color terms can be 
reduced to one of these four but none of the 
four is reducible. This docs not mean that other 
color terms are synonyms, but that they desig- 
nate color categories of greater specification 
within four recognized color realms. 

'rhe basis of this Level I classification appears 
to have certain correlates beyond what is 
usually considered the range of chromatic 
differentiation, and which are associated with 
nonlinguistic phenomena in the external en- 
vironment. First, there is the opposition 
between light and dark, obvious in the contrast- 
ed ranges of meaning of and biru. Second 

there is an opposition between dryness or 
desiccation and wetness or fresliness (succu- 
lence) in visible components of tlie natural 
environment which are reflected in tlic terms 
rara'^ and lafuy respectively. This distinction 
is of particula*- significance in terms of plant life. 
Almost all living plant types possess some 
fresh, succulent, and often “greenish” parts. 
To eat any kind of npv, uncooked food, partic- 
ularly fresh fruits or vegetables, is known as 
pag-laty-un (* latuy). A shiny, wet, brown- 
colored section of newly-cut bamboo is malatuy 
(not marara^). Dried-out or matured plant 
material such as certain kinds of yellowed 
bamboo or hardened kernels of mature or 
parched corn are marara^. To become desiccat- 
ed, to lose all moisture, is knov\n as maniatu'^ 
(* para‘s “desiccation”; and parenthetically, I 
might add that there are inorpliological and 
historical reasons — aside from Hanundo folk 
etymologizing- to believe that at least the final 
syllables of these two foems are derived from a 
common root). A third opposition, dividing the 
two already suggested, is that of deep, unfading, 
indelible, and hence often more desired material 
as against pale, weak, faded, bleached, or 
“colorless” substance, a distinction contrasting 
mahi:ru and marara*^ with malagti'^ and malatuy. 
This opposition holds for manufactured items 
and trade goods as well as for some natural 
produets (e.g., red and white trade heads, red 
being more valuable by Hanundo standards; 
indigo-dyed cotton sarongs, the most prized 
being those dyed most often and hence of the 
deepest indigo color — sometimes obscuring 
completely the designs formed originally by 
white warp yarns; etc.). Within each of these 


Level 1 categories, increased esthetic value 
attaches as the focal points mentioned above are 
approached. There is only one exception: the 
color which is most tangibly visible in their 
jungle surroundings, the green (even the focal 
point near light- or yellow-green) of the natural 
vegetation, is not valued decoratively. Green 
beads, for example, are “unattractive,” worth- 
less. (Nothing and ornament are valued in 
proportion to the sharpness of contrast between, 
nd the intensity (lack of mixture, deep quality) 
of “black,” “red,” and “white.” 

Level II terminology is normally employed 
only when greater specification than is possible 
at Level I is required, or w hen the name of an 
object referred to happens also to be a “color” 
term (e.g., bula:ivan “gold; golden [color]”). 
Level II terms are of two kinds: relatively 
specific color words like [ma)dapug “gray” 
{' dapug “hearth; ashes”), arum “violet,” 
{ma)dilaw “yellow^” ( dilate “turmeric”); and 
constructions, based on such specific terms — or 
on Level 1 names but involving further 
derivations, such as mabirubtru “somewhat 
mabi:ru' (more specific than maln.ru alone only 
in that a color w hich is not a .solid, deep, black is 
implied, i.e., a color classed within the mahi:ru 
category at Level I, but not at or near the focal 
point), mahi:ru {gid) “very mabi:ru*' (here 
something close to the focal center of jet black 
is designated), and madi :lau'di :latv “weak 
yellow'.” Much attention is paid to the texture 
of the surfa^'c referred to. the resulting degree 
and type ( reflection (iridescent, sparkling, 
dull), and t admixture of other nonformal 
qualities. Fiequently these noncolorimctric 
aspects aie considtTcd of primary importance, 
the more spectrally-definablc qualities serving 
only as secondary attributes. In either case 
polymorphemic descriptions are common. 

At l^evel II there is a noticeable diflPerence in 
the ready color vocabulary of men as compared 
to women. The former excel (in the degree of 
specification to which they carry such classifica- 
tion terminol()gi^^'ly) in the ranges of “reds” 
and “grays” (animals, hair, feather, etc.); the 
latter, in “blues” (shades of indigo-dyed 
fabrics). No discernible similar difference holds 
for the “greens” or “whites.” 

In short, we have seen that the apparent com- 
plexity of the Hanunoo color system can be 
reduced at the most generalized level to four 
basic terms which are associated with lightness, 
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darkness, wetness, and dryness. This intra- 
cultural analysis demonstrates that what ap- 
pears to be color **confusion” at first may 
result from an inadequate knowledge of the 


internal structure of a color system and from a 
failure to distinguish sharply between sensory 
reception on the one hand and perceptual 
categorization on the other. 
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The Diagnosis of Disease Among 23 
the Subanun of Mindanao 


CHARLES 0. FRAKE 


Altough my original field work among the 
Eastern Subanun, a pagan people of the 
southern Philippines, was focused on a study of 
social structure, I found it exceedingly difficult 
to participate in ordinary conversations, or even 
elicit information within the setting of such 
conversations, without having mastered the use 
of terminologies in several fields, notably folk 
botany and fol*' medicine, in which I initially 
had only marginal interest. Effective use of 
Subanun botanical and medical terminologies 
required more knowledge of verbal behavior 
than linguists typically include in their con- 
ception of a structural description. To generate 
utterances which were grammatical (Chomsky, 
1957, pp. 13-17) but not necessarily meaningful 
or congruent (Joos, 1958a) did not suffice. Yet 
descriptive linguistics provides no methods for 
deriving rules that generate statements which 
arc semantically as well as grammatically 
acceptable. Having acquired only an unsystem- 
atic and intuitive “feer' for the use of certain 
portions of the Subanun lexicon during a first 
field study, I attempted during a second study a 
more rigorous search for meanings. 'Phis 
investigation became a major focus of my field 
work. Presented here is a partial analysis of one 
of the less numerous terminologies: 186 ‘disease 
names.’ (Single quotation marks enclose glosses, 
English labels which substitute for, but do not 
define, Subanun terms.) 

THE SUBANUN 

Some 50,000 Eastern Subanun inhabit the 
eastern portion of Zamboanga Peninsula, a 
130 mile-long extension of the island of Min- 
danao in the Philippines. Most of this popula- 
tion practices swidden fanning in the moun- 
tainous interior of the peninsula, leaving the 


coasts to Christian immigrants of recent decades 
from the Bisayan Islands to the north. Prior to 
this century the coasts were controlled, and 
sporadically occupied, by Philippine Moslems, 
who established an exploitative hegemony over 
the pagan Subanun in certain locales (Christie, 
1909; Frake, 1957b). 

In terms of segmentation and stratification, 
Subanun society displays remarkable simplicity. 
Each nuclear family is the focus of a partially 
unique and variable network of social ties with 
kin and neighbors which constitutes, for that 
family, the “total society.” This maximal, 
nondiscrete, sphere of social relationships has 
no corporate organization and is not segmented 
into lineages, age-sets, secret societies, territorial 
districts, political factions, or the like. Despite 
this simplicity of their social structure, the 
Subanun car~y on constant and elaborate inter- 
family social activities: litigation, offerings, 
feasts — all wei lubricated with ample quantities 
of rice wine. Warfare is lacking (Frake, 1961). 
All Subanun are* full-time farmers. Special 
statuses are few in number, filled by achieve- 
ment rather than ascription, restricted in 
domain, and limited in economic rewards. The 
status of leg’>l authority has been discussed 
elsewhfe (Frake, 1957a). In the sphere of 
making decisions about disease, differences in 
individual skill and knowledge receive recogni- 
tion, but there is no formal status of diagnosti- 
cian or even, by Subanun conception, of curer. 
Everyone is his own ‘herbalist* {memulut}). 
There are religious specialists, ‘mediums’ 
(helian), whose job it is to maintain communica- 
tions with the very important supernatural 
constituents of the Subanun universe. Mediums 
hold curing ceremonies, but the gods effect the 
cure. They make possible verbal communication 
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with the supernaturals, but again the informa- 
tion received comes from the gods. The medium 
is but a channel for the divine message. 

A consideration of disease etiology, together 
with etiologically derived therapy, would 
require extended discussion of Subanun rela- 
tions with the supernatural world. In limiting 
ourselves to diagnosis, on the other hand, we 
can largely ignore information derived from 
very noisy, supernaturally-produced signals. 

DISEASH CONCEPTS 

“Am I sick.?” “What kind of disease do I 
have ?” “W'hat arc my chances ?” “What caused 
this disease?” “Why did it happen to me (of 
all people)?” Illness evokes questions 'Uch as 
these among patients the world over. Every 
culture provides a set of significant questions, 
potential answers, and procedures for arriving 
at answers. 'Fhe cultural answers to these 
questions are concepts of disease. 'The informa- 
tion necessary to arrive at a specific answer and 
eliminate others is the meaning of a disease 
concept. 

The Subanun patient, no matter how minor 
his illness, rarely depends upon introspection to 
answer these questions. He solicits the readily 
proffered judgment and advice of kin, neighbors, 
friends, specialists, deities, and ethnographers. 
Sickness comprises the third most frequent 
topic of casual conversation (after litigation and 
folk botany) among Subanun of my acquaint- 
ance, and it furnishes the overwhelmingly 
predominant subject of formal interviews with 
the supernaturals. 

Because disease is not only suffered and 
treated, but also talked about, disease concepts 
are verbally labelled and readily communicable. 
Their continual exposure to discussions of 
sickness facilitates the learning of disease con- 
cepts by all Subanun. Subanun medical lore 
and medical jargon are not esoteric subjects; 
even a child can distinguish hunt from buyayag 
— two fungous skin infections not, to my 
knowledge, differentiated by Western medi«.al 
science — and state the reasons for his decision. 

This corpus of continually emitted and 
readily elicitable verbal behavior about disease 
provides our evidence for the existence and 
meaning of culturally defined disease concepts. 
We begin with actual disease cases — instances 
of ‘being sick’ (miglaru) by Subanun identifica- 
tion. We note the kinds of questions the 


Subanun ask about these cases, we record the 
alternative (or contrasting) replies to each kind 
of question, and then we seek to differentiate 
the factors by which a Subanun decides one 
reply, rather than an alternative, applies in a 
particular situation. 

Among the questions evoked by a disease case, 
there invariably appears one of a set of utter- 
ances which demands a ‘disease name’ (rjalan 
mesait en) in response. Answering a question 
with a ‘disease name* is diagnosis. Subanun 
diagnosis is the procedure of judging similarities 
and differences among instances of ‘being sick,’ 
placing new instances into culturally defined 
and linguistically labelled categories. Diagnostic 
decisions pertain to the selection of ‘medicinal’ 
(kfhulutjan) therapy, to prognosis, and to the 
assumption of an appropriate sick role by the 
patient. They do not answer, nor depend upon, 
the crucial etiological questions that guide the 
search for ‘ritual’ (kanu) therapy in severe and 
refractory cases. ’I'he Subanun thus discrimi- 
nate among the various constellations ot 
disease symptoms and react differentially to 
them. They diagnose kinds of disease. 

DISEASE NAMES 

The fundamental unit of Subanun diagnosis 
is the diagnostic category (or “disease”) labelled 
by a ‘disease name.’ Whereas an illness is a single 
instance of ‘being sick,’ a diagnostic category is 
.a conceptual entity which classifies particular 
illnesses, symptomatic or pathogenic com- 
ponents of illness, nr stages of illness. I’he 
course of an illness through time and its 
symptomatic components at any one time do 
not always fit into a single diagnostic category. 
C onsequently, a single illness may successively 
or simultaneously require designation by several 
disease names. 

Although not all illnesses can be diagnosed 
by a single disease name, every disease name 
can diagnose a single illness. Disease names 
thus differ from designations of kinds of 
symptoms, such as ‘itch* (matel), or kinds of 
pathogenic agents, such as ‘plant floss* {glacis,) 
which do not function as diagnostic labels for 
illnesses. 

The question “What kind of illness is that ?** 
{dita^ gleruun at run ma tin) will always elicit a 
diagnostic description. Actually, however, a 
Subanun rarely states this question explicitly; 
rather he implies it when making an assertion 
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such as “I feel sick” (what do you think is 
wrong with me ?); “You look sick” (what is the 
matter with you?); “I hear he’s sick” (do you 
know what he’s got?). When accompanied by 
the proper intonation and inserted particles to 
express worried concern, such utterances 
invariably stimulate diagnostic discussions 
resulting in a consensual linguistic description 
of a particular illness. 

If none of the linguistic components of a 
description of an illness can by itself describe a 
disease case, then the description as a whole 
constitutes a disease name, labelling a single 
diagnostic category. Thus the description 
rnesait ^ulu ‘headache’ labels a single diagnostic 
category, for neither mesait ‘pain’ nor gulu ‘head’ 
can alone diagnose an illness. On the other 
hand, the description mesait gulu bu‘^ mesait tian 
‘headache and stomach ache’ constitutes two 
diagnostic categories because each component 
can Itself serve as a description of an illness. A 
single disease name is a minimal utterance that 
can answer the .j '‘•■v “What kind of illness is 
thati»” 

At the most specific level of contrast (see 
below), we have recorded 186 human -disease 
names (apart from referential synonyms), and 
the productivity of Subanun disease terminology 
permits the formation of an indefinite number 
ot additional names. For example, we never 
recorded mesait kuleykay ‘little-finger pain’ as a 
disease name, but should a Subanun find 
occasion to communicate such a concept he 
could unambiguously do So by constructing 
this label. 

Standard descriptive phrases of the productive 
(polylexemic) type, such as mesait tian ‘stomach 
ache’ and meyehag gatay ‘swollen liver,’ label a 
number of common ailments. A few other 
disease names, which one might call “sug- 
gestive” rather than “descriptive,” have con- 
stitutents not productive in the formation of 
new disease names; for example, the derivative 
penabud ‘splotchy itch’ ' sabud ‘to scatter, as 
* chicken feed.’ There remain 132 diagnostic 
categories which possess unique, single-word 
labels. The Subanun must consequently rote 
learn unique and distinctive labels for the vast 
n*ajority of his diseases, a situation paralleled 
even more markedly in the botanical lexicon 
of well over one thousand items. The fact that 
all Subanun do, in fact, learn to use a copious 
vocabulary of disease and plant terms with 


great facility reflects the prominent place of 
these terminologies in daily conversation. 

LEVELS OF CONTRAST 

In a given diagnostic situation, a Subanun 
must select one disease name out of a set of 
contrasting alternatives as appropriately cate- 
gorizing a given set of symptoms. Before 
considering his criteria of selection, wc must 
determine which disease categories, in fact, 
contrast with each other. Tw^o disease names 
contrast if only one can correctly diagnose a 
particular set of symptoms. (We consider later 
the question of disagreement about “correct- 
ness.”) A particular illness may require the 
diagnoses of more than one set of symptoms 
for complete description, as with the case of 
‘being sick’ with both a ‘headache’ and a 
‘stomach ache.’ In such cases the linguistic 
contruction with ‘and’ (bu^) makes it clear that 
the illness comprises a conjunction of two 
contrasting diagnostic categories. With re- 
ference to the set ol symptoms of pains in the 
head, only one of the contrasting responses is 
applicable. Any difficulties caused by conjunc- 
tive descriptions of illnesses can be obviated by 
taking evidence for contrast only from illnesses 
described by a single disease name. 

When the same set of symptoms elicits 
different single-disease-name responses, and 
informants consider each response to be correct, 
two things may be responsible. The disease 
names may b.‘ referential synonyms; i.e., the 
categories the 'esignate are mutually inclusive 
or equivalent, 'i his happens when, for example, 
the terms are dialect variants or variants 
appropriate to dffferem kinds of discourse, 
SUCH as casual as opposed to formal speech. The 
second possibility, and the one that concerns us 
here, that one category totally includes 
another; it is Joperordinate and operates at a less 
specific level of contrast. 

An example from English illustrates the 
meaning of levels of contrast. If w'e confront 
English-speaking i. ormants with a dog, say a 
poodle, and collect designations applicable to it, 
wc would eventually have a corpus of words 
such as poodle, dog, animal, and (from the 
zoologically sophisticated) canine, mammal, 
vertebrate. Since all of these words correctly 
designate the same object, they do not contrast 
at the same level. Neither are they referential 
synonyms, for whereas all poodles are dogs, the 
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converse is not true. The category “dog” totally 
includes the category “poodle.” A poodle is a 
kind of dog, a dog a kind of mammal, a mammal 
a kind of vertebrate, and so on. Arranging 
classes by inclusion produces a hierarchy of 
levels, each ascending level being less specific 
and including more than its predecessor. 

Now suppose, still pointing to a poodle, we 
ask our (zoologically unsophisticated) inform- 
ants the following questions: 

1. Is it a plant ? 

2. Is it a cat ? 

3. Is it a collie ? 

The responses are, respectively: 

1 . No, it’s an animal. 

2. No, it’s a dog. 

3. No, it’s a poodle. 

Animal thus contrasts with plant, dog with cat, 
and poodle with collie. 

Animal — contrasts with — P lant 


Dog— - contrasts with — C at 
I (doa and cat are kinds of animals) 


Poodle — contrasts with — C ollif 

(poodle and collie are kinds of dog) 

We could, of course, elicit many more contrasts 
at each level, and, working with zoologists or 
dog lovers as informants, we could isolate 
additional levels. 

A taxonomic hierarchy comprises different sets 


of contrasting categories at successive levels, 
the categories at any one level being included 
in a category at the next higher level. Taxono- 
mies divide phenomena into two dimensions: a 
horizontal one of discrimination (poodle, collie, 
terrier) and a vertical one of generalization 
(poodle, dog, animal). 

The importance of recognizing levels of 
contrast in Subanun disease nomenclature first 
became apparent when, early in the field work, I 
had an infectious swelling on my leg. I asked all 
visitors for the name of my ailment and received 
a variety of different answers (all single disease 
names) from different people or even from the 
same people on different occasions. Subanun 
disease naming seemed to be an inconsistent and 
unpredictable jumble. Further interrogation, 
together with closer attention to the socio- 
linguistic contexts of responses, soon made it 
clear that all respondents were right; they were 
just talking at different levels of contrast. 
Some — especially those who wished to avoid a 
detailed medical discussion of my ills in favor 
of another subject — were simply telling me I 
had a ‘skin disease* (nuka'^ and not another kind 
of external disease. Others were informing me 
that I had an ‘inflammation* {mef^ebag) and not 
some other ‘skin disease.’ Still others — habitual 
taxonomic hair-splitters and those who had 
therapeutic recommendations in mind— were 
diagnosing the case as ‘inflamed quasi bite* 
s^*^d not some other kind of ‘inflamma- 
tion.’ 

Fig. 1 diagrams the taxonomic structure of a 
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portion of the twenty-nine specific *skin 
disease’ {nuka) categories. Superordinate cate- 
gories stand above their subordinates. A given 
category contrasts with another category at the 
level at which the two share an upper horizontal 
boundary not crossed by a vertical boundary. 
Any case, for example, diagnosed as telemaw 
glai ’shallow distal ulcer’ can also be labelled 
telemaw ’distal ulcer,’ heldut ’sore,’ or nuka 'skin 
disease’ depending on the contrastive context. 
If, pointing to a 'shallow distal ulcer,' one asks: 

1. Is it a telemaw glibun ('deep distal ulcer’) ? 

2. Is it a haga^ ('proximal ulcer*) ? 

3. Is it a mepebag ('inflammation’) ? 

4. Is it a samad ('wound’) ? 

The predictable responses arc respectively: 

1 . No, it’s a telemaw glai ('shallow distal ulcer’). 

2. No, it’s a telemaw ('distal ulcer’). 

3. No, it’s a beldut ('sore'). 

4. No, it’s a nvka ('skin disease'). 

The clearest examples of different levels of 
contrast appear when a disease category 
subdivides into “varieties.” Systemic conditions 
producing discolored urine, for example, 
known generally as glegbay, have ‘red’ (glegbay 
gempula) and ‘white’ {glegbay gemputi^) sub- 
categories. The ‘distal ulcer* telemaw sub- 
divides into telemaw glai ‘male (i.e., shallow) 
ulcer* and telemaw glibun ‘female (i.e., deep) 
ulcer.’ Although in these examples, subordinate 
levels of contrast arc indicated by attaching 
attributes to superordinate disease names, such 
linguistic constructions are not necessarily 
evidence of inclusion. Thus beldut pesui ‘sty,’ 
literally, ‘chick sore,’ is not a kind of beldut 
‘sore’ but a kind of ‘eye disease’ (mesait mata). 
It is the way linguistic labels arc applied to 
phenomena and not the linguistic structure of 
those labels that points to levels of contrast. 
As a matter of fact, when we systematically 
investigate the contrasts of each Subanun 
disease term, we find a number of cases in 
which the same linguistic form appears at 
different levels of contrast. The term nuka 'skin 
disease,’ for example, not only denotes * 
general category of ailments which includes 
conditions like baga^ ‘ulcer,’ but it also denotes 
a specific kind of skin condition, a mild ‘erup- 
tion’ that contrasts with baga^ (see Fig. 1). In 
all such cases, if the context (especially the 
eliciting utterance) does not make the level of 


contrast clear, respondents can indicate the 
more specific of two levels by means of optional 
particles: e.g., tantu nuka ‘real nuka* i.e., 
‘eruption,’ not any ‘skin disease.’ 

The use of the same linguistic form at different 
levels of contrast, while a source of confusion 
until one attends to the total context in which a 
term is used, should not surprise us. It is 
common enough in English. The word man^ 
for example, designates at one level a category 
contrasting with nonhuman organisms. At a 
more specific level, man designates a subcatego- 
ry of human organisms contrasting with woman. 
Subordinate to this we find the contrast: man 
(adult male) — boy, Man can even appear at a still 
more specific level to designate a kind of adult 
male human, as in Kipling's "... you’ll be a 
man, my son.” 

Man — contrasts with- - Animal 

I 1 

Man — contrasts with — W oman 

1 1 

Man — contrasts with — Boy 

I , 

Man — contrasts with — (Unmanly mall) 

(There is no standard lexeme labelling the category 
that contrasts with man in the sense manly male. 
The most likely polylexemic designation is probably 
“not a real man.**) 

This use of single forms at several levels of 
contrast seems particularly characteristic of 
Subanun disease terminology. It appears else- 
where as well, in botanical nomenclature and 
kinship terminology for instance, but not so ex- 
tensively. I ' ' reasons for its use in disease 
terminology v.come, in part, explicable when 
we consider the use of disease names to desig- 
nate sequential stages of illness. 

The changing and unpredictable course of 
disease symptoms considerably complicates 
diagnosis. Of course other phenomena also 
change. A plant, passing from seedling to 
mature tree, changes radically in appearance. 
But a seedling of one kind invariably produces a 
mature plant of the same kind. A papaya 
seedling never > rows into a mango tree. 
Consequently, the members of a plant category 
can be identified at any stage of growth, and 
terminological distinctions of growth stages do 
not affect classifications of kinds of plants. 
Given an illness at a particular stage of develop- 
ment, on the other hand, its symptoms may 
proceed along a variety of different courses or 
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it may heal altogether. Just as one illness 
sometimes requires several disease names for 
complete description at any one time, so its 
course over time may pass through several 
distinct diagnostic categories. 

Every disease name designates a potential 
terminal stage: a stage of ‘being sick* imme- 
diately preceding ‘cure’ (or ‘recuperation’) or 
‘death.’ But some disease stages, potentially 
terminal, may also be prodromal stages of other 
terminal diagnostic categories. This situation 
occurs especially among the skin diseases. 
Each sequential stage leading to an ulcer or an 
itchy skin disease is, in itself, a potential 
terminal stage designated by a disease name. A 
case of nuka ‘eruption,’ for example, sometimes 
heals without complication; at other imcs it 
eventually develops into one of 23 more serious 
diseases. C'onsequently, nuka not only designa- 
tes a terminal disease category but also a stage 
of development in a variety of other diseases. 

Fig. 2 shows that nuka is the pivotal stage in 
the development of the majority of ‘skin dis- 
eases.’ And it IS this term that also selves as a 
general designation for ‘skin diseases,’ including 
some for which nuka ‘eruption’ is not a pro- 
drome. 


The term nuka thus has three uses: 

1. As a general designation for ‘skin disease, 
applicable to any skin disease at any stage 
of development 

2. To designate a prior stage of some, but not 
all, ‘skin diseases.’ 

3. To label a terminal diagnostic category, 
‘eruption,’ which contrasts with other 
‘skin-disease’ categories. 

The reader will find further examples of mul- 
tiple semantic uses of single linguistic forms 
by comparing Fig. 1 and 2. 

Subanun disease terminology w'ell illustrates 
the proviso, often stated but rarely followed 
through in semantic analysis, that the meaning 
of a linguistic form is a function of the total 
situation, linguistic and nonlinguistic, in which 
the form is used. Essentially it is a matter of 
determining with w^hat a term contrasts in a 
particular situation. When someone says, 
“This is an x,” what is he saying it is 
(cf. Kelly, 1955, pp. 59-64). 

Fig. 1 and 2 reveal a partial relation betw'een 
levels of contrast and stages of development in 
‘skin divsease’ terminology. Among ‘skin dis- 
eases,’ where the course of development throuf>h 


PRODROMES 


TERMINAL DIAGNOSTIC CATEGORIES 


[samad] 


pugu 


I 

i 

nuka 


merjebag 


ielimasu ^ 


[gltbaneg] 


beldut 


haga'^ 


[samad ‘wound’] 
me^ebag ‘inHanied wound’ 
hekukar) ‘ulc*t rated inflanmiation’ 

pugu ‘rash’ 

tehmasu^ ‘spreading rash’ 

[gebas 'measles’] 

[gayjga"^ ‘chicken pox’] 

[butt ‘smallpox’] 

nuka ‘eruption’ 
nenapan ‘spreading trupfion’ 
beldut ‘simple sore' 
selimbunut ‘spreading sote’ 
baga^ ‘ulcer’ 
hegtvak ‘deep ulcer’ 


[ghbaneg ‘quasi bite’] 
pagid ‘inflamed quasi bite’ 


Fig. 2 

SKIN DISEASE STAGES 


C>nly a few of the diseases arising from nuka ‘eruption* are shov'n. 
Diseases enclosed in brackets are not classifiable as nuka ‘skin disease.* 
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different diagnostic categories is most complex, 
the segregation of different levels of contrast is 
more elaborate than elsewhere in the disease 
taxonomy. But the terminological complexity of 
skin disease development does not suffice to 
explain why this area of the disease vocabulary 
exhibits more levels of contrast than other areas. 
A similar variability of number of levels in 
different segments of a taxonomy, not correlated 
with the designation of developmental stages, 
also occurs in botanical and zoological nomen- 
clature. 

To explain why some areas of a folk taxonomy 
subdivide into a greater number of superor- 
dinate-subordinate levels than other, we ad- 
vance the following hypothesis: the greater the 
number of distinct social contexts in which 
information about a particular phenomenon 
must be communicated, the greater the number 
of different levels of contrast into w'hich that 
phenomenon is categorized. Skin diseases, for 
example, enter into a wide variety of social 
contexts, apart Iroin therapeutically oriented 
discussions. Ti can influence bride-price 
calculations. Here, the concern is over the 
degree of dishgurement and the contagiousness 
of the disease, '^rhey can be used to justify, 
perhaps to one’s spouse, a failure to perform an 
expected task. Here *hc disabling properties of 
the disease must be communicated. Skin 
disease terms figure prominently in competitive 
joking and maligning, thus entering into 
special kinds ot discourse such as drinking 
wsongs and verse. In many of these situations it 
IS imperative to speak at just the level oi 
generality that specifics the pertinent informa- 
tion but leaves other, possibly embarrassing, 
information ambiguous. ^ 

'rhe same hypothesis should hoid cross- 
cull urally. If the botanical taxonomy of tribe A 
has more levels of contrast than that of tribe B, 
It means that the members of tribe A commu- 
nicate botanical information in a vidcr variety 
of sociocultural settings. It docs not mean that 
people in tribe A have greater powers of 
“abstract thinking.” As a matter of fact it says 
nothing about general differences in cognition, 
for when it comes to fish, tribe B may reveal 
the greater number of levels of contrast. 

Folk taxonomies are cultural phenomena. 
Their structural variation within and between 
cultures must be explained by the cultural 
uses to which a taxonom is put, and not by 


appeal to differences in the cognitive powers of 
individual minds (cf. Brown, 1958, pp. 284- 
285). 

DIAGNOSTIC' CRITERIA 

A 'disease name,’ it will be recalled, is a 
minimal, congruent (i.c., meaningful) answer to 
the question, “What kind of illness is that ? 
(dita^ gleruun ai run ma ««).” Alternatively, it is 
a congruent insertion in the frame, “The name 

of (his) disease is — (t^alan en ig mesait en 

).” Since different illnesses, that is, 

different instances of 'being sick’ (miglaru), 
may elicit the same disease-name response, a 
disease name labels a class of illnesses: a 
diagnostic category. 

Given a set of contrasting disease names, the 
problem remains of determining the rules 
which govern the assigning of one name rather 
than another in a particular diagnostic situation. 
Rules of use may be analytic, perceptual, or 
explicit in derivation. 

Analytic derivation of meanings ideally yields 
distinctive features: necessary and sufficient 
conditions by which an in\estigator can deter- 
mine whether a newly encountered instance is 
OI is not a member of a particular category. The 
procedure requires an independent, etic (Pike 
1954, p. 8) way of coding recorded instances of 
a category. Examples are the “phone types” of 
linguistics and the “kin types” of kinship 
analysis. (Lounsbury, 1956; pp. 191-192). The 
investigator classifies his data into types of 
his own fo-mulation, then compares “types” 
as though t' V were instances of a concept. 
From inform lion already coded in the defini- 
tions of his “types,” he derives the necessary 
and sufficient conditions of class membership. 
I'hus by comparing the kin types of English 
“uncle” (FaBr, MoBr, FaSiHu, etc.) with the 
kin types in every other English kin category, 
the analyst finds that by scoring “uncle” for 
features along four dimensions of contrast 
(affinity, collaterality, generation, and sex) he 
can state succinctly how “uncles” differ from 
every other category of kinsmen. (English 
kinship classification requires a special defini- 
tion of affinity to contrast “in-laws” with other 
kin, some of whom [like FaSiHu] are connected 
to ego by a marriage link but arc categorized 
with consanguineals [like FaBr]. This definition 
provides that kin of different generations 
connected by a marriage link qualify as affinals 
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only if the marriage link is in the lower 
generation.) The definition of “uncle**as “non- 
affinal, first-degree collateral, ascending gener- 
ation, male*' suffices to enable an investigator 
to predict whether any new kin type he 
encounters (such as FaMoSiHu) is or is not an 
uncle. This is not, however, the same thing as a 
definition w'hich states how people in the society 
in fact, categorize persons as “uncles'* (Wallace 
and Atkins, 1960, pp. 75-79). (When analytically 
derived features are probabilistically, rather 
than necessarily and sufficiently, associated 
with category membership, then we may speak 
of correlates rather than of distinctive features. 
A correlate of the uncle-nephew relation is that 
uncles are usually, but not necessarily older 
than their nephews.) 

To arrive at rules of use one can also direct 
attention to the actual stimulus discriminations 
made by informants when categorizing. What 
perceptual information enables one to distin- 
guish an oak tree from a maple tree, a cold from 
the flu ? Perceptual attributes relevant to 
categorization, whether distinctive or prob- 
abilistic, are cues. Discovering cues in ethno- 
graphic settings requires as yet largely un- 
formulated procedures of perceptual testing 
that do not replace the culturally relevant 
stimuli with artificial laboratory stimuli (cf. 
Conklin, 1955, p. 342). 

Finally, one can simply ask his informants 
about meanings: “What is an uncle ?’’ “How do 
you know he is an uncle and not a father?*' 
Such procedures yield the culture's explicit 
definitions or criteria of categories (cf. Bruner's 
[Bruner et ah, 1956, p. 30] “defining attributes'' 
and Wittgenstein's [1958, pp. 24-25] use of 
“criteria*' and “symptoms," \he former being 
distinctive, the latter probabilistic). 

These different procedures for determining 
rules of use are not equally applicable to every 
system of contrasting categories. Distinctive 
feature analysis becomes impractical without 
an economical, minimally redundant, and 
highly specific etic coding device. Explicit cri- 
teria may be lacking or highly inconsistem 
where category discriminations and decisions 
do not require verbal description. In some cases, 
consistent criteria may be present, yet provide 
an unsatisfactory description of behavior: 
compare the inutility of seeking informants’ 
explanations in certain tasks of formal linguistic 
analysis. Yet there are categories — like those 


pertaining to supernatural phenomena — which 
are known only through verbal descriptions by 
informants. The difference between a ‘deity* 
(diwata) and a ‘goblin* {menemad) can only be 
what my informants tell me it is. 

Our choice of procedures for arriving at 
meanings of disease names is, in part, a function 
of the kind of category such names label, and, 
in part, of the kind of field data w^e succeeded in 
obtaining about diagnostic behavior. 

Distinctive-feature analysis is ruled out on 
both counts. The preliminary denotative 
definitions would require a listing of illnesses 
assigned to each disease category in recorded 
diagnoses. The only meaningful etic units 
available for such a list are the diagnostic 
categories of Western medicine. Practical and 
methodological problems prevent their use. 
We had neither facilities nor personnel to make 
competent Western diagnoses of all disease 
cases we observed. Yet, as useful as such 
information would be for many other purposes, 
it would, in fact, prove of little help in defining 
Subanun diagnostic categories. For one thing, 
too few illnesses actually occurred during our 
stay in the field to sample adequately a sufficient 
proportion of Subanun diagnostic categories. 
Moreover, even if one could match each 
Subanun diagnostic category with a series of 
Western diagnoses, the latter would still 
provide very deficient etic types. We cannot 
assume, as we can when working with phone 
types or kin types, that every Western diagnostic 
category will be totally included by some 
Subanun category. Every case diagnosed by 
Western criteria as tuberculosis will not receive 
the same Subanun diagnosis. Furthermore, a 
Subanun category such as peglekehuun ‘chronic 
cough,* which sometimes matches with tuber- 
culosis, will not always do so. The criteria 
and cues of the two diagnostic systems are too 
disparate for one-to-one or one-to-many match- 
ing. The problems presented to the analyst by 
this overlapping of categories in the two 
systems are compounded by the superabun- 
dance of information encoded in a West- 
ern diagnostic category. Knowing only that 
Subanun disease X partially matched Western 
diagnostic categories a, b, c, and that Subanun 
disease Y partially matched Western categories 
d and e, one could not easily extract from 
medical knowledge about, a, 6, r, d, and e 
distinctive features defining the contrast be- 
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tween X and Y, For all of these reasons, 
distinctive-feature analysis from lists of matched 
native and scientific names is not feasible for 
folk taxonomies of disease nor, for that matter, 
of plants, animals, and most other natural 
phenomena as well. 

Inadequacies of our data largely prevent 
confident definition of Subanun diagnostic 
categories by distinctive stimulus attributes, or 
cues, of illnesses. The discovery of what cue 
discriminations informants are making when 
contrasting one disease with another is exceed- 
ingly difficult. Many apparently pertinent cues, 
such as the ones that enable a Subanun patient 
to distinguish ^headache* {mesait gulu) from 
‘migraine* {tampiak) are known only by verbal 
descriptions. A disease “entity” such as 
‘headache’ is not something that can be pointed 
to, nor can exemplars of diseases ordinarily be 
brought together for visual comparison and 
contrast as can, say, two plants. Moreover, 
situational features other than stimulus attri- 
butes of the illness bear on the final diagnostic 
decision. The ''.rme degree of pain, if objectively 
measured, could probably lead to a diagnosis of 
either ‘headache* qr ‘migraine* depending on 
current social or ecological role demands on the 
patient. Nevertheless, ver) few diagnostic 
decisions are made by the Subanun without 
some apparent appeal to stimulus properties of 
illness; and in the majority of diagnoses these 
arc the overriding considerations. 

It is difficult, then, to define Subanun diagnos- 
tic categories in terms of analytic or pcrceptiial 
attributes of their denotata. On the other hand, 
these very difficulties facilitate recognition of 
diagnostic criteria: explicit defining attributes 
of disease categories. Since one cannv»t point to 
a disease entity and say ‘That’s a such and 
such,” as one can with a plant specimen, and 
since no one individual ever personally ex- 
periences but a fraction of the total number of 
diseases he can, in fact, differentiate, the 
Subanun themselves must learn to diagnose 
diseases through verbal description of their 
significant attributes. It is thus relatively easy 
for a Subanun to describe precisely what mak 
one disease different from another. He can tell 
us, for example, that the ulcer begwak produces 
a marked cavity, unlike the ulcer baga^. He can 
describe the difference in appearance between 
glepap 'plaque itch* and penabud ‘splotchy itch,* 
the difference in locak between the ‘ring- 


worms* hunt and buyayag, the difference in 
pathogenesis between me^ebag, an ‘inflamed 
wound,* and beldut^ a spontaneous ‘sore.* 
This is not to say that the evaluation of the cues 
of a particular illness as exemplars of diagnostic 
criteria is always easy or consistent. Informants 
operating with identical diagnostic concepts 
may disagree about the application of these 
concepts in a particular case, but rarely disagree 
in their verbal definitions of the concepts 
themselves. 

The procedures for eliciting and analyzing 
diagnostic criteria parallel those used to 
determine the system of nomenclature: we 
collect contrasting answers to the questions the 
Subanun ask when diagnosing disease. By 
asking informants to describe differences be- 
tween diseases, by asking why particular ill- 
nesses are diagnosed as such and such and not 
something else, by following discussions among 
the Subanun themselves when diagnosing cases, 
and by noting corrections made of our own 
diagnostic efforts, we can isolate a limited 
number of diagnostic questions and criterial 
answers. 

A classification of Subanun diagnostic criteria 
follows from (1) the questions which elicit 
them and (2) the status of the answers as 
diagnostic labels. 

1. By eliciting question 

1.1. Pathogenic criteria. 

1.2. Prodromal criteria. 

1 .3. Symptomatic criteria. 

1.4. Kt!« logical criteria. 

2. By statu f the answci as a diagnostic label 

2.1. Elen. ‘ntary criteria. 

2.2. Complex criteria. 

1.1. Pathogenic criteria are diagnostically sig- 
nificant responses to questions of ‘pathogene- 
sis’ (meksamet), which is different from "etiology' 
(melabet). ‘Pathogenesis* refers to the agent or 
mechanism that produces or aggravates an 
illness, ‘etiology* to the circumstances that 
lead a particular patient to contract an illness. 
Thirty-four eleir entary diagnostic categories 
require pathogenic information for diagnosis. 
Examples are ‘wound’ {samad)^ ‘burn* {pasu^)^ 
‘intestinal worm* {pasemu), (Latin Ameri- 
canists should recognize this term [see Redficld 
and Redfield, 1940, p. 65]. Disease names 
adopted from Spanish pasmo or pasma arc 
widespread in the Philippines. This was the 
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only Subanun disease name of obvious Spanish 
origin that we recorded.) In such cases, where 
the identification of a pathogen is criterial to 
diagnosis, the association between the pathogen 
and the illness is relatively obvious both to the 
investigator and to his informants. 

In addition, the Subanun posit the existence 
of many pathogens —such as ‘plant floss* 
(g/af;ts)t ‘microscopic mites’ {kamu), ‘intrusive 
objects* (meneled\ ‘symbolic acts’ (pe/ii), ‘stress’ 
{pegendekan), ‘soul loss’ {panaw i gimuud ) — 
which are not diagnostically criterial. These 
noncriterial pathogens, whose presence gener- 
ally must be determined independently of 
diagnosis, provide clues in the search for 
etiological circumstances and serve as guides 
to prophylactic measures. But standard, .lamcd 
pathogens, whether criterial or not, have a 
limited range of pertinence. In the cognitive 
decisions occasioned by an illness, pathogenic 
mechanisms are significant only when they are 
necessary appurtenances to diagnosis or to 
etiological explanations. Otherwise they arc of 
little interest. Like Western physicians, the 
Subanun do not know the pathogenic agents of 
many of their diseases, hut, unlike the former, 
the Subanun consider this lack of knowledge 
to be of trivial rather than of crucial therapeutic 
significance. Consequently a large number of 
Subanun diseases lack standard pathogenic 
explanations, and many disease cases go by 
without any effort (except by the ethnographer) 
to elicit them from consultants or supernaturals. 

1.2. Prodromal criteria arc diagnostically sig- 
nificant responses to questions of the origin or 
‘prodrome* {puunan en) of a given illness, the 
‘prodrome* always referring to a prior and 
diagnostically distinct conditign. A derivative 
disease is one whose diagnosis depends on its 
having a specified prodrome. When referring 
to a derivative disease, a query about its pro- 
drome must be answered by another disease 
name, previously applicable to the illness. A 
spontaneous disease, in contrast, is one for w hich 
the response to a query about prodromes can he 
‘there is no prodroma* {nda^ ig puunan en). 

Fig. 2 shows a number of illnesses whose 
diagnoses depend on their having passed 
through specific other stages. One cannot have 
begwak ‘deep ulcer* unless one has previously, 
as part of the same ‘illness,* had nuka ‘eruption,* 
heldut ‘sore,* and baga^ ‘ulcer,’ in that order. 
‘Eruption* (nuka), on the other hand, need 


have no prodrome, though it sometimes begins 
as ‘rash’ (pt(gti). The latter disease is always 
spontaneous. 

For any derivative disease, a given prodrome 
is a necessary but not a sufficient diagnostic 
criterion. If the evidence of other criteria 
overwhelmingly points to a contrary diagnosis, 
one must conclude— since the criteriality of the 
prodrome cannot be discounted —that the 
previous diagnosis, or current information 
about it, is erroneous. Thus an informant 
insisted that an inffammalion on my leg was an 
inflamed insect bite (pagid) rather than an 
inflamed wound (tantu me^ebag), even though 
I had told him 1 thought it originated as a 
‘minor cut.’ I simply, according to him, had 
not noticed the prodromal bite. In such cases 
the existence of the prodrome is deduced from 
its criteriality to a diagnosis actually arrived at 
on other grounds. Our data would have been 
much improved had we earlier recognized the 
importance of these ex post facto classificatory 
decisions as evidence of criteriality. 

1.3. Symptomatic criteria are diagnostically 
significant responses to a variety of questions 
about the attributes of an illness currently 
perceptible to patient or observer. These are 
the most frequent, wide-ranging, and complex 
of diagnostic criteria. Our data are not, in fact, 
complete enough to list, or even to enumerate, 
all the questions, with all their contrasting 
responses, necessary to define in explicit 
Subanun terms the symptomatic differences 
among all disease categories. Moreover, we can 
present here, in analyzed form, only a small 
proportion of the data w^e do have. 

To exemplify symptomatic criteria we shall 
discuss several major questions that occur 
repeatedly in the diagnosis of a variety of 
illnesses ; then we shall illustrate how these and 
other criterial contrasts intersect to define a 
segment of skin-disease terminology. 
Specifications of locale along several dimen- 
sions provide fundamental criteria of Subanun 
diagnosis, closely relating to selection of 
appropriate therapeutic measures, to prognostic 
judgment, and to the evaluation of the disabling 
potential of an illness. First of all, disease 
symptoms can be located along a dimension of 
depth or penetration with two basic contrasts 
‘external* (dibabaw) and ‘internal* (dialem), 
depending on the presence or absence of 
visible lesions on the surface of the body. An 
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external disease may penetrate to produce 
internal symptoms as well as external lesions, 
in which case the disease has ‘sunk* ( milegdaij). 
Rarely, a disease may penetrate to the other 
side of the body producing ‘balancing* (mitim- 
pat;) or ‘pierced* (milapus) lesions. Penetration 
is prognostic of seriousness; the therapy of a 
number of skin diseases aims at preventing 
‘sinking.’ 

Those diseases which may be pinpointed 
anatomically (in Subanun terms, of course) are 
localized diseases. Should an initially localized 
condition begin to spread to adjacent areas 
within the same penetration level, then it will 
often fall into a new and distinct disease cate- 
gory. The distinction between circumscribed 
and spreading conditions pertains especially to 
external lesions. If a ‘sore’ (beldut) becomes 
multilesional (misarak), it is no longer heldut, 
but selimbunut ‘spreading sore.’ Other diseases 
for which spreading is an important diagnostic 
criterion are ‘spreading rash’ (telwiasu^), 
'spreading eruption’ (nenapan)^ ‘yaws’ {bukvtaw) 
and *spreadm<» itch’ (hugah). 'I 'he Subanun 
describe an external condition that covers all 
or most of the surface as mipugus or 

miluupj the latter term also designating a com- 
pletely dibbled rice field. 

Degree of penetration and spreading correlate 
closely with prognostic severity, hence their 
diagnostic importance. Distinctions of specific 
locales seem to reflect in part the disabling 
potential of a disease. I'hus, lesions on the 
hands and feet often receive different designa- 
tions from similar lesions elsewhere on t!«' 
body; compare baga<^ ‘proximal ulcer’ with 
telemaw ‘distal ulcer.* Among itchy skin diseases 
which seldom cause severe discomfurt, distiut- 
tions of locale correspond with unsightliness. 
Thus the Subanun, who regard these diseases 
as extremely disfiguring, distinguish lesions 
hidden by clothing from those visible on a 
clothed body: compare buni ‘hidden ringworm’ 
with buyayag ‘exposed ringworm.’ 

Specifications of interior locales usually refer 
to the area below an external reference point: 
the ‘head,* ‘chest,’ ‘xiphoid,’ ‘side,’ ‘wai. 
‘abdomen,* and so on. The only internal 
organs commonly named as disease locales are 
the ‘liver* and the ‘spleen.* The liver in Subanun 
anatomical conceptions is somewhat akin to 
the heart in popular Western notions. (\Ne 
recorded no Subanun d seases attributed to the 


heart.) The choice of the spleen as a disease 
locale seems to represent an instance of Subanun 
medical acumen. The term for spleen, nalip 
(identified during dissections of pigs), names a 
disease characterized by externally visible or 
palpable swelling attributed to this organ. The 
Subanun regard nalip as a complication of 
actual or latent malaria (taig). In Western 
medicine, an enlarged spleen (splenomegaly) 
may indicate malaria infection (Shattuck, 1951, 
p. 50). 

Most peoples probably single out disorders of 
sensation as one of the most pertinent charac- 
teristics of diseases: witness our own stock 
query, “How arc you feeling The Subanun 
ask “Does it hurt ?” (niesait ma). The contrast- 
ing replies to this question arc, first, an affir- 
mative, “Yes, it hurts’’; second, a denial of 
pain followed by a specification of a contrasting, 
nonpainful, but still abnormal sensation, “No, 
it doesn’t hurt; it itches’’; and. third, a blanket 
negation implying no abnormal sensation. I'lius 
the Subanun labels a number of contrasting 
types of sensation and uses them to characterize 
and differentiate diseases. 

The contrast between ‘pain’ (mesait or megeel) 
and ‘itch’ or ‘irritation’ (matel) has special 
relevance to skin lesions. ‘Sores* ‘hurt,’ whereas 
scaly lesions ‘itch.’ But should a sore-like lesion 
both ‘itch* and at the same time multiply and 
.spread, a distinctive and serious disease is in- 
dicated: buketaw ‘yaws.’ The type of sensation 
also indicates possible pathogenic agents. Pain 
usually follows some kind of trauma so if the 
patient ii.« suffered no obvious injury, the 
supernatui. have very likely inflicted an 
invisible wound. Itchiness signals the presence 
of an irritating agent, often gla;)is ‘plant floss.’ 
Once a condition has been labelled ‘painful’ 
in contrast to other possibilities, the kind of 
pain can be specified at a subordinate level of 
contrast. However, the Subanun make such 
specifications more in contexts of complaining 
about discomfort than in diagnosing. Con- 
sequently the terms descriptive of pain are 
often chosen f( r their rhetorical rather than 
denotative value. Such terms resemble English 
metaphors: ‘burning,’ ‘piercing,’ ‘splitting,’ 
‘throbbing.’ 

There are, of course, many other sensations 
criterial to diagnosis and a long list of diagnostic 
questions referring to appearances and to 
bodily functions. Rather than attempting to 
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LEVELS OF 
TERMINOLOGICAL 
CONTRAST 

beldut ‘sore’ 

telemaw 
'distal ulcer’ 

baga^ 

'proximal ulcer’ 

beldut 'simple sore’ 

seltmbunut ‘multiple sore* 

telemaw ^lai 
'shallow distal ulcer’ 

telemaw glibun 
'deep distal ulcer’ 

baga^ 'shallow 
proximal ulcer’ 

begwak 'deep 
proximal ulcer’ 

depth 

sh 

dp 

sh 

dp 



distality 

distal 

proximal 



seventy 

severe 

mild 


spread 

single 

mult 


DIAGNOSTIC QUKSTIONS RANGE OF CONTRASTING ANSWERS 

Fig. 3 

CRITERIAL CONTRASTS DIFFERENTIATING THE 'SORES* 


discuss each of these, it will be of greater 
methodological advantage to illustrate how^ a 
series of questions with their contrasting 
answers defines one small segment of the 
disease terminology. Fig. 3 diagrams the crite< 
rial definitions of the types of 'sores’ {heldut) 
distinguished by the Subanun (cf. Fig. 1). The 
‘sores* contrast with ‘inflanunations’ (metfehag) 
in having the prodrome nuka ‘eruption.’ 
‘Inflammations’ and ‘sores,’ on the other hand, 
fall together in contrast to many other skin 
diseases in being ‘painful’ {mesait) rather than 
‘itchy’ (matel). Answer to questions of spread, 
severity, distality (hands and* feet vs. rest of 
body), and depth differentiate all the sores. 

Depth, and especially severity, are not sharply 
defined by distinctive cues. In the case of 
‘sores,’ size, persistence, and a variety of spe- 
cific symptoms may point to severity: suppura- 
tion {dun ig mata nen), opening (miterak), hot 
sensation (minit), throbbing pain {kendutendut\ 
intermittent burning pain {metik). Although 
not explicitly stated, judgment of severity is, in 
fact, partially a function of social-role contin- 
gencies. Do the patient and his consultants 
wish to emphasize the former’s crippling 
disability, which prevents him from discharging 
an expected obligation? Or do they wish to 


communicate that the patient’s lesion is not 
serious enough to interfere with his duties? 
Diagnosis is not an automatic response to 
pathological stimuli ; it is a social activity whose 
results hinge in part on role-playing strategies. 

1.4, Etiological criteria are diagnostically sig- 
nificant responses to questions of ‘etiology’; 
tiow did the patient ‘encounter’ {melabet) his 
illness? These questions ask “Why did it 
happen to me ?’’ rather than “What causes this 
kind of disease ?’’ Diagnostic knowledge of the 
kind of disease does not give knowledge of 
‘etiology’ in this sense. Confident determination 
of etiological circumstances requires com- 
munication by divination or seance with the 
supernaturals. Since this kind of communica- 
tion tends to be costly, patients reserve etio- 
logical searching for cases when ordinary 
‘medicinal’ (kebulupan) treatments predicated 
on diagnosis have not met with success. Etio- 
logical determination generally enables the 
patient to undertake propitiatory rituals (kanu) 
with therapeutic value. But some etiological 
circumstances, notably those involving human 
agency, cannot be counteracted by propitiations 
to supernaturals. These cases require treatment 
with specially acquired ‘medicines’ such as 
‘charms’ {pegheli^en), ‘amulets’ {buluy penapu), 
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‘potions’ {gaplas), and ‘antidotes’ (tekuli^). 
When illnesses have a medicinally treatable 
etiology, the disease is then named for the 
etiological circumstance regardless of previous 
symptomatic diagnosis. There arc seven such 
diseases, only two of which were recorded as 
diagnoses during my two years in the field: 
mibuyag ‘bewitched’ and pigbuluT^an ‘poisoned.* 

In view of other descriptions of primitive 
medicine, the surprising fact about Subanun 
diagnosis is that in naming all but seven of the 
186 human disease categories, diagnostic ques- 
tions refer directly to the empirical evidence of 
the disease itself and its history. The exceptional 
cases result from these few etiological circum- 
stances whose determination by divination or 
seance necessitates renaming the illness they 
caused. Otherwise the results of etiological 
determinations do not affect previously deter- 
mined empirical diagnoses. A deity may have to 
inform a Subanun how and why he got sick, 
but the symptoms themselves normally provide 
the information to name the disease, and by 
naming it, the Sv^’»«niin is well on the road to 
prognosis and preliminary therapy. 

2.1. Elementary criteria arc those whose 
linguistic expression is not a disease name. 
‘Pain’ {mesait) is an elementary criterion be- 
cause mesait, by itself, cannot function as a 
disease name. 

2.2. Complex criteria are themselves diagnostic 
categories labelled by a disease name. ‘Malaria’ 
{taig), for example, is diagnosed by the presence 
of the disease ‘fever’ (panas) plus the elementary 
criterion of ‘periodic chills’ {sele^aun). The 
disease ‘fever’ {panas) is, in turn, diagnosed by 
the presence of the disease ‘malaise’ {mesait 
glawas) plus the elementary criterion of 
‘feeling feverish’ {mpanas). Earlier we noted 
that some illnesses require a simultaneous 
conjunctive description by more than one 
disease name, e.g., ‘stomach ache and headache.* 
A few conjunctive combinations diagnose 
distinct disease categories. The diseases ‘stom- 
ach ache’ {mesait tian\ ‘difficult breathing’ 

• {hektus)^ and ‘chest pains’ {mesait gegdeb) 
function as complex criteria in the diagnosis of 
ha^us^ a systemic disease for which we have 
devised no satisfactory gloss. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIAGNOSIS 

The diagnostic criteria distinguishing one 
Subanun disease from another, in their explicit 


verbal formulation by informants, define con- 
ceptually distinct, mutually exclusive categories 
at each level of contrast. Informants rarely 
disagree in their verbal descriptions of what 
makes one disease different from another. This 
does not mean, however, that they are equally 
consistent in their naming of actual disease 
cases. Two informants may agree that the ulcers 
baga^ and begwak differ in degree of penetra- 
tion, yet disagree on whether a particular ulcer 
they are examining exhibits sufficient depth to 
exemplify begwak. The “real” world of disease 
presents a continuum of symptomatic variation 
which does not always fit neatly into conceptual 
pigeonholes. Consequently the diagnosis of a 
particular condition may evoke considerable 
debate: one reason a patient normally solicits 
diagnostic advice from a variety of people. But 
the debate does not concern the definition of a 
diagnostic category, for that is clear and well 
known; it concerns the exemplariness of a 
particular set of symptoms to the definition 
(cf. Gooderiough, 1956, p. 215). 

Conceptually the disease world, like the plant 
world, exhaustively divides into a set of mutu- 
ally exclusive categories. Ideally every illness 
either fits into one category or is describable as 
a conjunction of several categories. Subanun 
i.iay debate, or not know, the placement of a 
particular case, but to their minds that reflects a 
deficiency in their individual knowledge, not a 
deficiency in the classificatory system. As long 
as he accepts it as part of his habitat and not 
‘foreign,’ a »''nun, when confronted with an 
Illness, a plant t an animal, may say he does 
not know the naiiie. He will never say there is no 
name. The conceptual exhaustiveness of the 
Subanun classificanon oi natural phenomena 
contrasts with the reported situation among 
many other peoples. 

Diagnosis- -the decision of what ‘name’ to 
apply to an in'^t«.nce of ‘being sick’ — is a pivotal 
cognitive step in the selection of culturally 
appropriate responses to illness by the Subanun. 
It bears directly on the selection of ordinary, 
hotanically-derived nedicinal remedies from 

24 recorded alternatives. The results of this 
selection, in turn, influence efforts to reach 
prognostic and etiological decisions, which, in 
their turn, govern the possible therapeutic 
need for a variant of one of 61 basic, named 
types of propitiatory offerings. All of these 
decisions and resulting actions can have 
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far-reaching social and economic conse- 
quences. 

In this paper we have presented some method- 
ological devices which we feel are effective in 
delimiting the basis for decisions underlying 


terminological systems. Unfortunately, while 
in the field we did not reach even the method- 
ological sophistication of this article. Conse- 
quently, our data have proved deficient at a 
number of critical points. 
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B. GENERAL ORIENTATIONS TOWARD MEANINC; 

In pursuing semanlic analysis as a part of ethnography and theory, some 
awareness of the different general orientations to the study of meaning, especially 
as treated by our society’s specialists in such discussion— philosophers and their 
psychological, literary, and other congeners- is necessary. 

Among the major orientations and most useful references, in addition to those 
cited in Part III, may be noted: Barr-Hillel (1954, 1959), Basilius (1952). BIack(1949, 
1962), Bloomfield (1933, pp. 139-169; 1943a). Brough (1953), Brown (1956; 1958, 
especially pp. 82-109), Buhler (1934. pp. 79-255), Burke (1945, 1951a. 1957, 1958, 
1961, 1962), Burks (1948-1949), C'assirer (P23), Carnap (1959), Chomsky (1955), 
Goodenough (1957a), Guiraud (1958a). Fries (1954), Hjelmslev (1953). Hoijer 
(1954a, /)tf55jw), Hymcs (1961a), Jespersen (1924), Kronasscr (1952), Langer (1942), 
Lenneberg and Roberts (1956). Levi-Strauss (I960d, 1962), Linsky (1952), 
Lounsbiiry (1955), McQuown (1954a), Malinowski (1923. 1935), Morris (1939, 
1946), Naess (1953), Ogden and Richards (1923), Osgood, Suci, 'rannenbaiim 
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part V 


ROLE, SOCIALIZATION, 
AND EXPRESSIVE SPEECH 




Introduction 


Whatevkr thf an(;lk op vision, all study of langiiapje and speech as part 
of social life is basically one, looted m the interdependence within social 
life itself. I he linguistic aspects of adaptation to eruironnient and circum- 
stance, formation and expression of personality, social structure arid 
interaction, cultural values and beliels -all are facets cif an on-going w^hole. 
’^raken as disciplinary foci, v^ach is a standpoint from which to describe and 
interpret the same behavioral reality. This basic principle must be kept in 
minrb ''"^ver conv^mient and necessary it is to select and group together 
particular aspects of the subject at a given time. 

If there is a major division to be made, it is that between a primary 
focus on the content of language and a primary focus on acts of speech. 'I'he 
first underlies descriptive linguistics as usually conceived, including its 
extension by way of semantic description into the topics of Parts III and 1 
'The second underlies much of what is contained in the next four Parts, 
V-VIII. Although study of one must involve or lead into consideration of 
the others, and there are obvious connections to be traced in the articles 
presented in this book, the inti mac, f content v bin each si<lc is on the 
whole much greater than between them. Parts II and IV deal primarily 
with the relation of language content to the content of culture and the 
world of experience and with the degree to which thtjy reflect and affect 
each other. "Phed’unction of referenci* is the central concern. This part and 
the next three deal pniiiarib with the relation of speech event to social 
interaction and with speech as an instrument for the acquisition and 
maintenance of personality, role, and status. I'hc functions of expression, 
persuasion, and identification become of central concern. 

In the study of such functions one becomes concerned with the 
sehetive variation of linguistic resoi es in relation to person, motive, and 
situation. ('Phe term “selective variation” is put forward by Whatmough 
[1956].) If particular studies are to reinforce each other cumulatively, 
however, and a general theory be built up, the n the fundamental notion of 
an act of speech, or speech event, must be explicated. Jakobson (1960a) has 
provided the best account so far, and the following is an adaptation of it. 

A speech event implies a set of constitutive factors and functions. The 
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strength of a general anthropological study of speech as part of behavior 
depends upon the adequacy with which such factors and functions are 
conceived as a framework for analysis. In the individual case, of course, 
what counts as a speech event, what factors are present, and what hierarchy 
of functions are served must be determined empirically if the results 
are to have validity. In general, however, major types can be defined as 
a heuristic starting-point. 

As factors of a speech event, one can distinguish seven major types: (1) 
sender, (2) receiver, (3) channel, (4) message-form, (5) code, (6) topic, (7) 
context or scene. Of course each type subsumes further distinctions, such 
as, in (1-2) between intended addressor and addressee, and senders and 
receivers who are intermediary or unintended; (6) between explicit and 
implicit topic; (7) between physical and psychological context. Functions 
of speech events can be di )tinguishcd into major types by association with 
a principal focus on each of the above factors in turn; (1) expressive and 
identificational, (2) directive, persuasive, etc., (3) contact, (4) poetic, (5) 
metalinguistic, (6) referential, (7) contextual or situational. Of course, 
each type subsumes further distinctions: (1-2) between what a speech event 
expresses for the sender or how it affects the receiver, on the one hand, and 
what it reveals (intentionally or not) of the identity and state of either; (3) 
between physical and psychological contact; (4) between the attention to 
the form of the message that poetry (and advertising slogans, etc.) attract, 
the poetic function proper, and attention to message-form for other 
reasons (such as proofreading). 

In using a classification of components of speech events, one asks 
what can be told about a component from the event or what difference 
would result if it varied while the other components were held constant. 
Thus, regarding (1), what can be told about the age, sex, nationality, 
motive, attitude, etc. of the sender — what would be different if the sender 
or his state were different } (2) What can be told about the recipients of the 
message ? (3) What changes or effect would result from a different physical 
channel (voice, writing, instrument, or mode of manipulation of any of the 
three) or from a different psychological nexus between the participants ? 
This might be the perspective of the communications engineer, the analyst 
of speech surrogates (Stern, 1957), or the psychiatrist. (4) What would be 
different if the choice of form were different ? By what means is attention 
attracted to the form itself ? (5) What can be told about the code which the 
message presupposes ? This is o^ten the focus of the descriptive linguist and 
of the child or foreigner learning the language. (6) What can be told about 
the topic of the speech event ? What would be different if it were different ? 
(7) How would the speech event differ if it occurred in a different context ? 

There are two ways to pursue such an inquiry. One can note features 
associated with a certain component and isolate and study them as such: 
features diagnostic of certain types of speaker and hearer or speaker-hearer 
contact; expressive, rhetorical, poetic features; the repertoire of metalin- 
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guistic devices (e.g., the query, “How do you spell that ?”) for communi- 
cating about a code; features diagnostic of particular channels, topics, 
situations; and the like. One can also view the whole of a speech event in 
terms of a particular function, for example, seeing the entire act as variously 
expressive of the sender. 

A full study would, of course, also inventory kinds of speech events, 
partly through analysis of terminology (cf. Part IV), and would consider all 
of the social structure in this light (cf. Part VII, the articles by Conklin, 
Cowan, Herzog, Emeneau, and Sebeok in Part VI, and those by Fischer and 
Haas in Part VIII). 

The general analysis of the functions of speech within a community 
helps bridge the gap between descriptions of language in terms of grammar, 
texts, and dictionary, and descriptions of behavior (of which speech is part) 
in terms of ecology, personality, social structure, religion, and the like. It 
also contributes to the comparative study of the role of speech in different 
societies (and types of personality) In a general analysis of communication 
and action, speech is but one mode among others, and the degree and way 
in which it is used varies among groups and individuals. Not only are there 
cross-cultural differences, but there are significant class differences within 
a singl*^ j'jciety (see Bernstein’s article in this section). The value attached 
to speech activity or to a language; conceptions about them; settings in 
which speech is required, forbidden, or, being optional, informative; 
attention to speech in the definition and evaluation of groups and roles; how 
and how much speech enters into th ' socialization which shapes person- 
alities, into the learning of roles and skills, and into expression and 
perception of personality; the relathe status of “words” and “deeds,” of 
channels such as speech and writing, of functions such as referential and 
expressive —all these may differ cross-culturally as markedly and signifi- 
cantly as religion and sex. 

The articles in this part represent three aspecti of the role of speech in 
interpersonal relationships which have received particular attention: forms 
of address, the process of acquisition, and expressive *use. Since forms of 
address may constitute a well-defined semantic field and involve kinship 
terms, their study is linked closely to the history of the concerns 
represented in both Part IV and Part VII, and has received impetus from 
the recent developments in structural (“componential”) analysis in both. 

The study of the acquisition of speech has lagged in anthropology; 
there is very little adequate cross-cultural data, let alone systematic 
comparative study. Structural lingi "tics has given a rresh impetus and 
sharpness to its description, however, and the renewed concern for the 
study of intellectual development in children enhances its interest. Except 
for Sapir and his student, Stanley Newman, the linguistic aspects of 
personality were almost ignored in American linguistics and anthropology 
until recently. The concentration of linguists on descriptive method and 
formal structure and the ignorance among anthropologists of the necessary 
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linguistic techniques divorced both from the subject. In one of his series of 
studies, Newman speaks of the problem, echoing Sapir (1929c): 

A study of this peripheral language material offers the linguist an opportunity 
to broaden the scope of his science into a less schematic and more realistic 
approach to language phenomena, and to discover relations between linguistics 
and other sciences that could result in a mutual exchange of contributions and 
insights. The sharp separation which exists between linguistics and other disciplines 
IS, at best, an arbitrary one, based upon the development of an isolated method- 
ology and not upon any empirical division of its subject matter (1941, pp. 94-95). 

Recent cooperative research by psychiatrists, linguists, and anthropologists 
has concentrated a wide range of attention on the subject and brought 
progress in the basic task of identifying the full range of vocal features 
which serve personality. 

In “Nuer Modes of Adress,” F^vans-Pritchard shows the detailed 
correlation between usages in address and aspects of social structure. In 
doing so, he succinctly validates a postulate proposed by Hmeneau (1950), 
which has underlain much anthropological attention to forms of address, 
as well as to other semantic fields: ‘ Some forms arc ordered in classes or 
subclasses corresponding to systems or subsystems within the environment.’* 
But w'hercas some would propose first to determine the classes of linguistic 
forms and then to seek external correlates, Evans-Pritchard presents a case 
in which the forms are grouped together as a class only because of a prior 
knowledge of their common social function, a knowledge which is necessary 
also to explain the variety and dimensions of choice among them. Emeneau’s 
postulate is a two-way street: sometimes the ordering of linguistic forms 
is a guide to structure in other aspects of life; here the converse is true. 

Haas delineates a case in which the distinction of male and female 
roles has penetrated the grammatical core of a language and then compares 
other reported cases, setting up types in terms of the participants in the 
speech events in which the sex distinction is made. 

Note that shV relates the types to the particular linguistic means which 
implement them, including whether the men’s or w'omen's form can be 
taken as basic to the other. (It may be significant that the cases in which 
the women’s form appears basic are from tribes with matrilineal descent - - 
Koasati, Greek, Muskogee.) 

Brown and Ford extend the important work of Brown and Gilman 
(1960), interpreting American^ usage in address in terms of two major 
dimensions, intimacy and status, and relating usage to more general aspects 
of the place of the dimensions in social relations. Evidence suggests that the 
dimensions and the characteristics of their use have great generality and 
can be usefully applied to the patterning of a great many phenomena of 
linguistic choice. 

Casagrande’s study is a rare detailed account of baby talk in a 
nonwestern language. The importance of the subject is highlighted by 
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Casagrande’s concluding observations and by the implications of the fact 
that a child must first learn the baby forms, then repress their use. Further 
information also suggests that baby forms may be no easier than adult 
forms and that some societies lack baby talk altogether. Casagrande’s query 
as to the length of time required for children to learn different languages 
takes on added significance in terms of current debate as to what extent a 
child’s acquisition of language is dependent on experience and to what 
extent on the unfolding of a species-specific capacity. Study of language 
acquisition has tended to seize upon such relatively external features as 
vocabulary size and utterance length, but work has now turned to the 
child’s own linguistic system and his acquisition of its rules. 

Bernstein’s work demonstrates the existence and importance of major 
differences in language function within a single culture. Different patterns 
of social structure are seen as stressing and shaping different possibilities 
inherent in language use, with marked consequences for the children who 
acquire each. Indeed, speech is interpreted as the major means through 
which social structure becomes part of individual experience. The two 
patterns described, a formal ( elaborate) and a public ( - restricted) code, 
are related to a wide range of behavior and attitudes, not least to prospects 
in educauo;; and therapy. 

Nadel describes an African case of interplay between cultural values, 
language content, and a child’s experience. Note the concluding validation 
of the inferences by the Nupe’s ov\n intense interest in the phenomena of 
their language. 

The Mohave, as described by Devereux, provide a sharp three-way 
contrast among themselves, the Nupe, and, over-all, the Ihiited States. The 
Nupe eschew sexual reference and sharply divide polite from impolite 
expressions; we have over-all at least three levels of such vocabulary, 
technical, “vulgar,” and intcrmediaie euphenii , each appropriate to 
some situations and inappropriate to others; ana the Mohave have a 
vocabulary which is both extens^e and singV*, the terms carrying no 
implication of profanity or obscenity in themselves. Something else must 
so define the situation. Thus, one child may learn an incomplete, intrin- 
sically tainted set of terms for such mattc’-s; another may learn a large, 
intrinsically neutral vocabulary; a third may Icar.. terms of several levels, 
how much of ea^ h level is learned and the sense of naturalness or 
appropriateness with which it is used varying wdth background and 
situation. One can speculate about differences in personality that may be 
entailed; there is enough variation in mr own society for controlled studies. 

Devereux’s article is valuable as well for the wide range of phenomena, 
often psychiatric in implication, to which it draws attention. Note, for 
example, the Mohave belief that infants undci stand speech. It is remarkable 
that this and other articles by Devereux (e.g., Devereux, 1951) are almost 
alone in recent American linguistic and anthropological literature in having 
a psychoanalytic orientation tow’ard speech. Verbal behavior is, of course. 
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the stock in trade of psychoanalysis, and Freud found etymology also grist 
to his mill (a notable example using both is Stone [1954]). Although 
psychoanalytic articles sometimes display outdated conceptions about 
linguistic phenomena, some anthropological and linguistic conceptions of 
human motivation must seem equally naive to the psychoanalyst. Some 
integration of psychiatric work with linguistics has begun, however, in 
connection with the research represented by Trager’s article in this section. 

Like Devereux’s article, the excerpt by Adams is an empirical account 
of phenomena toward which the technical developments reported by 
Trager are directed. Adams provides a succinct analysis of a situation of 
cultural dominance of expressive over referential function in normal 
communication and of the practical consequences of the fact. 

'IVager sets forth the background of the present study of paralin- 
guistics and offers a sysi.jmatic framework for analyzing communication. 
Within the framework he details the advances that have been made in 
analyzing the range of speech phenomena outside of language, what Sapir 
(1927a) termed “the linguistically irrelevant habits of speech manipulation 
which are characteristic of a particular group.” The work is still very much 
in progress. It has only begun to be extended to speech communities other 
than English, a necessary step if a general etic framework is to be stand- 
ardized and used in the way that a phonetic alphabet can be now. With 
focus necessarily on identifying and describing the phenomena, little has 
been done in determining how they occur relative to each other and how 
their occurrences interrelate with such things as situation, role, and 
personality. 

Even so, the present state of the work alerts the fieldworker to the 
significance of paralinguistic phenomena in any group with which he is 
concerned, the dimensions of the difference between the “what” and the 
“how” of what is said. Much of what would be coded by observers of 
behavior, for example, as aggression, nurturance, succorance and the like, 
may be communicated paralinguistically, absent from a transcription of 
what is said in ordinary orthography, at best perhaps impressionistically 
characterized (in a foreign language) by adverbs such as “tenderly,” 
“curtly.” And paralinguistic phenomena may play an important part in the 
process of socialization. 
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Tins ARTICLE DESCRIBES different ways in which 
persons are addressed among the Nilotic Nuer 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, apart from the 
use of kinship terms. 'Fhe forms of address 
described are all employed in salutations; they 
may be used also to attract a person’s attention 
and in the course of conversation, though in 
ordinary conversation Nuer do not constantly 
reiterate a person’s name or other title of 
address. 

The study of names and titles of address has 
some importance because, as will be seen from 
the notes recorded below, they symbolize a 
man’s social position in relation to the people 
around him, so that, by the use of one or other 
of them, the status of the speaker to tlie person 
addressed is readily recognized. Like kinship 
terms, these modes of address thus emphasize 
social relationships and serve to evoke the 
response implied in the particular relationship 
so indicated. They are often used among 
relatives, especially among very close kinsmen, 
instead of kinship terms. 

Every Nuer has a personal or birth name. This 
is cotdu pany, your true name. It is given shortly 
after birth and without ceremony by the parents, 
sometimes on the suggestion of a relative, 
though the father has the final decision in the 
matter. The personal name is retained through 
life and is preserved in the names of the 
children, particularly of the sons, each of whom 
IS often referred to, and addressed, as “son of 
so-and-so.” The personal name eventually 
becomes a point in lineage structure. 

A boy is addressed by this personal name by 
everyone in his paternal village. When he is 
grown up members of his family and close 
paternal kinsfolk and friend® of about his own 
age, that is to say of his age-set or of sets imme- 


diately above and below his own set, continue 
to use it. It might be regarded as unduly familiar 
were a man to address a man much senior to 
himself by his personal name. He should 
address him as gwa, “father,” and he would be 
so addressed himself by very much younger 
men. Married women with children are seldom 
cither addressed or referred to by their personal 
names, although there is no impropriety in 
doing so. Out of respect one generally uses the 
teknonymous mode. Unmarried girls may be 
freely addressed by their personal names by 
everyone. Small children, till they have learned 
the correct usages, call everyone, including 
uieir parents and other elders by their personal 
names. 

A number of these personal names are re- 
corded by H. C. Jackson (1923, pp. 142, 171). 
They refer as a rule to events which took place 
before or at time of birth, or to the place of 
birth; and a i. i generally knows the circum- 
stances which led to his being given the name 
he bears. I h’st a few names as examples of this 
form of nomcnclafure: 

Reath, ‘drought’; Nhial, ‘rain’; Nyout, ‘heavy 
rainstorm’; Pe/, ‘the name of a month’; 
Nyaluauk, nya ‘feminine prefix,’ luaak ‘cattle 
byre’; {Nya)Uv'C, ‘cattle camp’; (Nya)puol, 
‘pool of water’; {Nya)pun, ‘wild rice’; Duob 
‘path.’ The "junli" class of names, those given 
to children whose elder brothers and sisters 
have died; Bath, ‘t 'e lost’; Cuol, ‘to compen- 
sate’; Bilieu, ‘you will die*; Mun, ‘earth’; 
Lul, ‘to cry’; Gac, ‘to be dismayed’; {Nya)mer, 
‘tear’; Ruei, ‘spittle’ (the mother had not 
conceived so the father’s kinsfolk spat into a 
gourd and her belly was rubbed with the 
spittle and a prayer was offered that she might 
conceive); Deng (a prophet, in whom dw’elt the 
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spirit Deng, performed a similar rite); (Nya) 
gaak, *quarrel’ (the child was born at the time 
of a dispute); Met, ‘to deceive’ (when the 
child’s father was wooing his mother he 
boasted of the number of cattle he could give 
as bridewealth for her hand, but when it came 
to handing them over he began to make excuses, 
saying that the black cow had died, that the 
white cow had been eaten by a lion, and 
so on). 

A child is often given a second personal name 
by his maternal grandparents. The maternal 
grandparents are expected to bring up the 
eldest child of their daughter and it is a com- 
mon practice to wean other children by leaving 
them for a few months at the honr- of their 
maternal grandmother. When a peuon is in 
his maternal kinsmen’s district he is addressed 
by this second name, by which also his maternal 
kinsmen habitually refer to him. Hence both 
men and women commonly have two personal 
names, one in use among their paternal kinsmen 
and the other in use among their maternal kins- 
men. These two names have often a similar 
meaning, e.g., Lul, ‘cry*; Wta, ‘cry of warning’; 
Mun, ‘earth*; Ttop, ‘earth mixed with cattle 
manure and ashes’; Nhial, ‘rain (sky)*; and 
Deng, ‘a sky-god.’ 

Personal names sometimes recur in lineal 
descent. 1 have only met one man called after 
his father, and in this case the child was prob- 
ably named after his father’s death. Occasion- 
ally a man is called after his paternal grand-' 
father or great-grandfather so that his ancestor’s 
name may be remembered in daily speech. 
When this is done, Nuer say of the boy, Ce cung 
ni wic gwandongde, “He stands on the head of 
his (great) grandfather.’’ It is possible that 
women are likewise sometimes named after 
their grandmothers and great-grandmothers, 
but I have no information on this point. 

Twins have special personal names so that one 
knows at once when hearing a certain name that 
the bearer of it is a twin. The senior twin is 
generally called Both (Nyaboth), ‘the one who 
goes ahead,’ and the junior is generally called 
Duoth (Nyaduoth), ‘the one who follows.’ They 
are also sometimes called Gtvong, ‘guinea-fowl,’ 
and Ngec, ‘francolin,’ or simply Dit (Nyadiet), 
‘Bird,’ for Nuer say that twins are birds. 
Children born of the same mother after twins 
also have stereotyped names. The one who 
comes after the twins is called Bol (NyUmol) or 


Bicock and the next child is called Tot (Nyatot) 
or Cuil, 

Every Nuer child inherits a cot paak, the 
honorific, or praise name of his clan. Although 
any man or woman may be addressed by this 
name, in practice it is little used and then 
mostly on ceremonial occasions and by women. 
When women address men in this way it is 
generally on some formal occasion, such as the 
return of a man to his home after a long 
absence, or at weddings and initiation cere- 
monies. Thus when a youth comes back from a 
long journey it would be correct for his mother 
or any senior woman of his home to greet him 
by his clan honorific name in reply to his 
salutation. Younger women on such an occasion 
would use his ox-name (see below). Women 
address one another by their clan names more 
often, though their use is always formal. It is a 
recognized form of address by a mother-in-law 
to her son’s wife. I have heard women employ 
it to their small children when pleased with 
them. I have recorded a number of these clan 
names clscw'here (1934b). 

The women of a man’s (or woman’s) paternal 
district address him by the honorific name of 
his father’s clan and the w'omen of his maternal 
district use that of his mother’s clan. Thus a 
man of the Gaatagankiir clan born of a woman 
of the Gaatnaca clan will be addressed in 
Jinkany tribal area, in which the father’s clan 
are predominant, as gat (son of) you and in the 
Lou tribal area, where the mother’s clan is 
predominant, as gat (son of) nya (daughter of) 
gun. In the case of a woman she would he 
addressed as nya you in Jinkany country and 
as nya nya gun in Lou country. 

Personal names are acquired shortly after 
birth and honorific clan names arc inherited 
from parents. Men and women later in life 
acquire other titles of address. Boys are often 
addressed by their playmates by names derived 
from male calves of the cows they milk, but 
their elders would not so address them and 
other boys would not use the names in the 
presence of their elders. But when a boy is 
initiated to manhood his father or paternal 
uncle gives him an ox (or a bull calf which he 
later castrates), and this ox, which he describes 
as thak gareda, “the ox of my initiation,’’ 
becomes his favorite in the herd. From its 
colors, distribution of markings, shape of 
horns, and other peculiarities, he takes his cot 
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thak, ox-name. He may later take a different 
name when he acquires a new ox which he 
prefers, or when the old one dies; the new name 
either then takes the place of the old or both are 
used. Most men seem to keep for life the ox- 
names they acquire at the time of their initia- 
tion. A man may say by which ox-name he 
wishes to be addressed but usually the people 
of his home give him the name after the ox of 
his initiation. However, if they see that he pays 
particular attention to an exceptionally fine ox 
in his herd, perhaps rubbing ashes on its back 
and singing and prancing behind it in the 
early mornings in the dry-season cattle camps, 
they will call him after that one. At first only 
the age-mates of a freshly initiated lad may 
know his ox-name but the older people soon get 
to know it in the cattle camps which are formed 
soon after his initiation. There he frequently 
displays himself with the ox and shouts out his 
new name ; this is heard by the whole camp, and 
his age-mates greet him by it when their elders 
are present. A man shouts out the name of the 
favorite ox {than r»nc) from ,vhich he has taken 
his name when he spears a man in war or an 
animal or fish in huhting. Also young men of 
about the same age call out their ox-names (with 
many embellishments) to one another at dances, 
often after a bout ut duelling with clubs; and 
two lines of youths stand opposite each other 
and shower ox-names on one another prepara- 
tory to a spectacular jump into the air in unison. 

A man is addressed by his ox-name, especially 
in salutations, by his age-mates: it is their 
privilege to address him in this way. Never- 
theless there is no objection to men of about the 
same age greeting one another b} their ox- 
names even if they belong to different age-sets 
so long as the sets are adjacent in the age-set 
system. It would be presumptuous to address 
a much senior man by his ox-name. The young- 
er man would call him gwa, ‘father,* and the 
older man would call ^he younger, gaida^ 
‘my son.* If a stranger wishes to greet a man of 
about his age by an ox-name and does not know 
his ox-name, it is permissible for him to n*'" 
any of the commoner ox-names, such as Kurjok. 
Ox-names are generally, though not always, 
forgotten after a man’s death and normally it is 
the personal name which survives in the 
genealogies. I have written a paragraph on the 
formation of ox-names in my book on the 
Nuer (1940, p. 46). 


Nuer maidens also take ox-names, in their case 
from the bulls calved by the cows they milk, and 
they address one another by these names. 
Youths sometimes address girls with whom 
they arc flirting by their ox-names, and the 
girls sometimes address the youths similarly, 
but men do not in public so address their 
sweethearts, nor girls their lovers. A man 
rarely addresses his sisters or the other girls of 
his home by their ox-names; only when he is 
very pleased with them. Ox-names of girls are 
thus in the main used only among the girls 
themselves, when they are alone together, and 
arc therefore seldom heard except at dances, 
when the girls call them out to one another, 
combining the names with fanciful elabora- 
tions such as toar mathda^ ‘beer strainer, my 
friend*; gioith mathda, ‘pride, my friend*; 
thiau, ‘arm-rings* (for a girl who is wearing 
them). Married women take cow-names from 
their favorite cows in the family herd, and they 
use cow-names among themselves. Men do not 
address women by these names. 

It has been remarked that at dances men call 
out their ox-names with many embellishments, 
and that girls call out theirs with fanciful 
elaborations. I'hesc embellishments and elabo- 
rations arc dance-names. The dance-name 
{cot hual) precedes the ox-name with which it 
is generally, if not always, used. Married 
women’s cow-names arc also coupled with 
dance-names at dances. Usually there does not 
seem to be any connection between the 
meaning® the dancp-names and the cattle- 
names. Tli lance-names are sometimes nick- 
names (useu only at dances), given to their 
bearers by their friends, but are more often 
traditional names *chosen for reasons of eupho- 
ny, e.g., Yar (sulky) Jokheth (ox-name), and 
Rang (good spearsman) Boipar (ox-name), for 
men , Pun (wild rice) Rolnyang (ox-name), 
and Keat \d riverside shrub) Nyinyar (ox- 
name), for girls; Biet (silent) Wityan (cow- 
name), and Rier (the white pith of reeds) 
Kuaar Nyang (cow-name), for married women. 

A man who is ^ tting on in years is very often 
addressed as gat, ‘son of,’ followed by the 
name of his father, and this is the correct mode 
of address for young men to their seniors if 
they do not use gwa, ‘father.* Anyone who 
wishes to be polite to a man, whether a 
kinsman or an unrelated person, may address 
him in this way; it is, too, a suitable mode of 
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salutation for a man who is not old enough to 
be called gwa but is too senior to saluted by his 
ox-name. There is no reason, however, why an 
older man should not make use of this compli- 
mentary mode to a younger if he wishes to 
do so, and younger men are sometimes address- 
ed in this way. In referring to a man, one can 
couple his name directly with that of his father, 
e.g., while Wia son of Cam would be saluted as 
gat (son of) Cam he might be referred to as 
Wia Cam, though the usage is not common. A 
man may also be addressed by reference to his 
father’s ox-name, which name takes the place 
of his personal name. 

As I have explained elsewhere (1945, pp. 
39-42), a man (or woman) may, according to 
where he is living, who addresses him or refers 
to him, and the occasion of address or reference, 
be called after his pater, his genitor, his foster- 
father, his pro-pater in ghost-marriage, and his 
pro-pater in leviratic marriage, though the 
pater’s name is the one that is said to survive in 
lineage structure. Thus a boy who is living with 
his mother and his mother’s lover by whom he 
was begotten is called after his genitor and 
foster-father in that man’s village and district, 
but in the country of his pater he is called after 
his pater. A boy born in ghost-marriage is 
called after his pro-pater except on ceremonial 
occasions when his place in lineage structure 
needs to be indicated by reference to his 
pater’s name. 

Girls are addressed by their father’s names* 
much less than men, and for women in general 
the mode is occasional and definitely expresses a 
compliment to the speaker. It w'ould be consid- 
ered correct, for instance, though it is not ob- 
ligatory, for a man to address a wifeof his father 
other than his own mother by wye, ‘daughter 
of,* followed by the ox-name of her father , if he 
were not using a kinship term. 

If a man is living among or visiting his maternal 
relatives they salute him by his mother’s name 
instead of, or as well as, that of his father. 
Women in similar circumstances are addressed 
by their mothers’ names. 

The teknonymous usage, the naming of a man 
after his eldest child — gwan (father of) so-and- 
so — is not so common as the corresponding use 
of patronymics whereby a man is named after 
his father. It is, however, just as complimentary 
and is the correct way of addressing in-laws, 
particularly the addressing of a husband by his 


wife’s kinsmen. People try to avoid the use of 
proper names when speaking of their relatives- 
in-law, especially shortly after the marriage 
ceremonies. I was told that some men, while 
they consider themselves still young, do not 
care to be addressed by the names of their 
eldest children since this might suggest that 
they are old men. 

The parallel usage — man (mother of) so-and- 
so — is the normal way of addressing and speak- 
ing about a married woman. The eldest child’s 
name is generally used, whether boy or girl, but 
occasionally a second child’s name is used if the 
second is a boy and the first is a girl. Should a 
man be ignorant of the name of the eldest 
child it is not a breach of manners to use the 
name of the child he does know. 

I’he way in which these modes of address 
show the social status of the person concerned 
can be seen clearly in a comparison between the 
teknonymous usage and the use of patronymics. 
The Nuer have a patrilineal mode of descent 
and residence is normally patrilocal. A w'oman 
has status in her husband’s home in virtue of 
her having borne him a child, so that the usual 
way of addressing a married woman by the 
people of her husband’s social group is by the 
name of her eldest child, the link which joins 
her to them. Before she has borne a child there 
is no way of addressing her in her husband’s 
home but as she lives with her parents till after 
the birth of her first child this does not cause 
inconvenience. A man is not often addressed 
among his own people by the name of his 
eldest child but his wife’s people normally 
address him in this manner for his link with 
them is through the child he has begotten 
by their daughter. On the other hand, a man is 
attached to his paternal home and lineage 
through his father, and it is consistent that he 
should be addressed by a patronymic; women 
go to their husbands’ homes and lineages, so it 
is understandable that in their case the use of 
patronymics is rare. A grown man is by prefer- 
ence addressed as son of so-and-so and a 
married woman as mother of so-and-so. But 
in a person’s maternal grandparents’ home his 
social link with the people is through his 
mother and a matronymic is commonly used by 
them when addressing him. The bonds between 
a man and his maternal kinsmen are further 
emphasized by their use of a special personal 
name and the honorific name of their clan. 
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When a boy is living in the village of a man who 
stands to him in some respect as a father, but 
who is not his pater, his social link with this 
man’s people is indicated by calling him after 
the “father’s” name, though he is called after 
his pater’s name in his pater’s village. Age 
status is also expressed in modes of address, 


particularly by the use of ox-names among 
coevals and by their omission between seniors 
and juniors. As we have seen, the use of some 
modes of address indicate sex, others show the 
peculiar relationships set up in a family by the 
birth of tw’ins, and others are indicative of 
special social situations. 
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25 Mens and Women’s Speech 
in Koasati 

MARYK. HAAS 


Koasati has certain well- defined differences 
between the speech of men and of women. Other 
Muskogean languages, such as Mus< igec and 
Hitchiti, also had such differences formerly, and 
here and there throughout the world one meets 
with similar instances Sometimes the differences 
affect vocahular\ items, sometimes the pronunciation 
of particular \\ords 

I 

Koasati is a Muskogean language now spoken 
in southwestern Louisiana. One of the most in- 
teresting features of the language is the fact 
that the speech of women differs in certain 
well-defined respects from that of men. The 
differences may be described by means of a 
fairly simple set of rules, and the most concise 
way to formulate them is to set up the forms 
used by ^\omen as basic and to derive the forms 
used by men from these. While this procedure * 
is preferred because of the greater expediency 
It offers in the formulation of the rules, it is in 
most instances arbitrary. In a few instances, 
however, the speech of women is seen to be 
somewhat more archaic than that of men and to 
this extent it is possible to justify the procedure 
on historical grounds. 

The differences between the two types of 
speech are confined to certain indicative and 
imperative forms of verbal paradigms. In order 
to simplify the statement of the rules governing 
the forms which differ in these paradigms, the 
rules governing the identical forms are present- 
ed first. These are as follows: 

1. If the women’s form ends in a vowel, the 
men’s form is the same. Examples: 

W or M 

lakauimli lifted it’ 
oktawhtskd 'you stirred it' 
tskd 'he drank’ 


2. If the women’s form ends in r, the men’s 
form is the same. Examples: 

W or M 

lakdwf ‘you arc lifting it’ 
hi f ‘he IS looking at it’ 

6a:khdl ‘vou (pi ) are chopping it’ 

The remaining rules take care of the instances 
in which the forms used by men differ from 
those used by women. The first three of these 
provide for the cases in which the men’s forms 
substitute an s for the nasalization of a final 
vowel or for certain final consonants of the 
women’s forms. 

3. If the women’s form ends in a nasalized 
vowel, the men’s form substitutes an s for the 
nasalization. Examples: 

W M 

lakawtakkd lakawtakkos ‘1 am not lifting it’ 

lakatvwq- lakawwd'S ‘he will lift it’ 

kq’ kd’S ‘he is saying' 

4. If the women’s form has the falling pitch- 
stress on its final syllable and ends in a short 
vowel followed by /, the men’s form substitutes 
the high pitch stress for the falling pitch- 
stress and an s for the /. Examples: 

W M 

lakawwil lakawwU *1 am lifting it’ 
molhil molhis 'we are peeling it’ 
lakawhdl lakawhds ‘lift it!’ (addressed to second 
person plural) 

5. If the women’s form has the falling pitch- 
stress on its final syllable and ends in a short 
vowel followed by «, the men’s form retains 
the falling pitch-stress but substitutes an s for 
the n and lengthens the preceding vowel. Ex- 
amples* 
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w M 

lakatvdin lakatoH-s ‘don't lift it!' 
taiiltodn taiiltvd-s ‘don't sing!' 
iltoiihndn iltoiihnd-s ‘don't work!’ 

The last rule takes care of the instances in 
which the men’s forms differ from the women’s 
by the simple addition of an s, 

6. If the women’s form ends in a short or long 
vowel plus one or two consonants, the men’s 
form adds an s except under the following 
circumstances: when the women’s form ends 
in c, rule 2; when the women’s form has the 
falling pitch-stress on its final syllable and ends 
in a short vowel followed by /, rule 4 ; when the 
women’s form has the falling pitch-stress on 
its final syllable and ends in a short vowel 
followed by w, rule 5. (It should also be noted 
that / 4- regularly contracts to c.) Examples: 


w 

M 


lakdzv 

lakaws 

‘hi* IS lifting It’ 

lakdwwttak 

lakdwwitaks 

‘let mo lift It’ 

mol 

nnii 

.le Ks peeling it’ 

lakdwwiht 

lakdtvwtlU 

‘1 lifted It’ 

i'p 

tps • 

‘ho i.s eating it' 

tal 

tals 

‘h( IS weaving it’ 

taiilw 

taiilw 

‘voii are singing’ 

iltoli'.hn 

tltoh hrs 

‘we arc working’ 

mi si 

mi:sls 

‘he IS blinking' 


(The / is not lost in mols because the word 
does not have the falling pitch-stress; contrast 
with rule 4.) 

I’his completes the rules governing the 
differences between the speech of men and of 
w'omen. The table below summarizes these 
rules by showing in condensed form the final 
part of the word. Note that a stands for any 
vowel, k for any consonant, while other letters 
and diacritics have their proper phonetic value. 


W 

M 

W 

M 

a 

a 

an 

a:s 

1 

i 

ak 

aks 


as 

a:k 

a:ks 


a-s 

akk 

akks 

dl 

as 

a:kk 

a:kks 


It sometimes happens that several of these 
rules operate within the same paradigm and in 
such a case the differences between the speech 
of the two sexes is particularly striking. This is 
illustrated in the three .singular paradigms 
given below: 


W 

M 


o:iil 

O.'ttS 

‘I am building a fire* 

6‘st 

6:sll 

‘you are building a fire’ 

6:t 

6:i 

‘he IS building a fire* 

lakaunvil 

lakawivis 

‘I am lifting it’ 

lakdwi 

lakdwi 

‘you are lifting it* 

lakdw 

lakdws 

‘he IS lifting It' 

ka:hdl 

ka.'hds 

‘I am saying* 

i:sk 

i:sks 

‘you are saying’ 

ka- 

kd.s 

‘he IS saying’ 


As has been mentioned, in some instances the 
speech of women appears to be more archaic 
than that of men. In rule 4 it is pointed out 
that when the women’s form has a falling 
pitch-stress on the final syllabic and ends in a 
short vowel followed by /, the men’s form sub- 
stitutes a high pitch-stress for the falling pitch- 
stress and an s for the /.In the cases that fall 
under this rule the women’s forms arc more 
archaic than those of men. In a first person 
singular present progressive form like lakatvwil 
(w. sp.) the -/ is the first person singular sign 
and is related to the suffix -/i w'hich is used in 
the aoiist and certain other paradigms; com- 
pare lakatvwil (w. sp.) ‘I am lifting it’ with 
lakawwili (w. or m. sp.) ‘I lifted it.’ The men’s 
form corresponding to lakawtvil, however, is 
lakawzvjs and in it the personal sign is missing, 
l^hc archaism of women’s speech is further 
illustrated in a first person plural present 
progressive form like lakawhil (w\ sp.). Here the 
personal si^’ is -Ai7, related to the first person 
plural sign -. ' which is used in the aorist and 

certain other paradigms; compare lakawhil 
(w. sp.) ‘we are lifting it’ with lakawhili (w. or 
m. sp.) ‘wc lifted It,’ The men’s form corre- 
sponding to lakawhil is lakawhis\ the / of the 
ending -hil has been lost. 

Thic» concludes the technical discussion of the 
differences between men’s and women’s speech 
in Koasati. It is of interest to note that at the 
present time only middle-aged and elderly 
women use the women’s forms, while younger 
women are now i ng the forms characteristic 
of men’s speech. The attitude of older Indians 
toward the two forms of speech is also interest* 
ing. One of my men informants thinks that the 
speech oi' women is better than that of men. 
He said that women talk “easy, slow, and soft. It 
sounds pretty. Men’s speech has too much 
Members of each sex arc quite familiar with 
both types of speech and can use either as 
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occasion demands. Thus if a man is telling a 
tale he will use women’s forms when quoting a 
female character; similarly, if a woman is 
telling a tale she will use men’s forms when 
quoting a male character. Moreover, parents 
were formerly accustomed to correct the speech 
of children of cither sex, since each child was 
trained to use forms appropriate to his or her 
sex. 

II 

Other Muskogcan languages appear to have 
had at one time differences between the speech 
of men and of women similar to those preserved 
in Koasati down to the present day. Creek men 
and women of the present day speak n exactly 
the same way, both using the forms which 
were once used only by men. But occasionally 
the archaic women’s forms arc preserved in 
tales where a female character is talking. At first 
these strange forms were puzzling to me — they 
were like nothing in ordinary speech ; but after I 
discovered the phenomenon of sex differences 
in speech in the related Koasati language and 
learned the nature of these differences, it 
became clear that these puzzling forms were 
those formerly used by women. The matter 
was then carefully checked with some of the 
older people and these were also able to identify 
the forms as archaic women’s speech. 

The examples that I found in Muskogee in 
this way are not very numerous, but here again 
the women’s forms appear to be basic. The 
only rule discovered is as follows: Women’s 
forms end in a long vowel with a falling pitch- 
stress while the corresponding men’s forms 
shift the stress to the peiiultimate syllabic, 
altering it to a high pitch-stress, and in addition 
shorten the long vowel and add s. If the 
shortened vowel is i it is often dropped alto- 
gether. Examples: 

W M 

okikd- oktkas *he was’ 

6*kickv 6'kickis ‘you arc* 

O’kakayki' O'kakdrfks ‘I meant’ (short 

dropped) 

apo-kiphoykd' apo’ktphdykas ‘let him stay* 

These few examples are practically all that 
have been discovered; but when coupled with 
the evidence from the Koasati, the evidence 
here seems conclusive for the postulation of a 
former special women’s speech among the 
Creeks. 


Gatschet (1884) tells us that Hitchiti also once 
had special forms of speech used by women and 
he gives brief but convincing proof of this fact 
when he speaks of “the ending -i of the verbs, 
standing instead of the -is of the male dialect.’’ 
Gatschet also thinks that the forms used by 
women were merely more archaic and that long 
ago men used these forms also ; but he offers no 
proof for this assumption and I think it is more 
reasonable to assume that the so-called “an- 
cient” language was actually used only by 
women. That it was considered “ancient” 
by the Hitchiti themselves probably means no 
more than that women no longer regularly used 
these forms in ordinary conversation. 

Evidence for the presence of a difference 
between the speech of men and of women has 
been brought forth for three of the Muskogean 
languages. In a paper on “The ('lassification of 
the Muskogean Languages,” I presented the 
evidence for classifying these languages into 
two primary divisions, the Western and the 
Eastern (Haas, 1941a). The Western division 
consists only of C'hoclaw and C’hickasaw, but 
the Eastern division may iie divided into three 
subdivisions, namely Alabama plus Koasati, 
Hitchiti plus Mikasuki, and Muskogee (Creek) 
plus Seminole. It is thus seen that evidence for 
sex differences in speech comes entirely from 
the Eastern division and that each of the main 
subdi.isions is known to have possessed the 
trait. Whether or not it was at one time present 
in the languages of the Western division also is 
not now known. 

Ill 

Languages which contain major or minor dif- 
ferences between the speech of men and of 
women are not so rare as might be supposed. 
From the evidence that has been given in the 
two preceding sections it appears that most of 
the Muskogean languages, originally spoken 
throughout a large part of the southeastern 
United States, may have had such differences. 
Sapir (1929b) has published evidence that such 
differences existed in Yana, an Indian language 
of California, while Jenness (1932) speaks of 
their occurrence among the aboriginal languages 
of Canada, saying: “More strange to Europeans 
were the slight differences in speech between 
men and women that appeared in a few lan- 
guages. There were sometimes mere differences 
in vocabulary, certain words being used by 
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women only; but in Siouan and in the Eskimo 
dialect of Baffin Island there were also slight 
differences in grammatical form.*’ 

That this phenomenon occurred also in 
South America is evidenced by the fact that 
Carib has become almost the classical example 
of sex differences in speech. I'hc phenomenon 
occurs also in Asia. Bogoras (1922) has demon- 
strated its existence in Chukchee, spoken far 
to the north in eastern Siberia, and it is also 
found in less extensive form in Thai, spoken 
far to the south in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

An interesting trait apparently related to this 
is that in which the sex of the hearer is of 
grammatical importance. Taking both traits 
together we firid that there are three main types 
in which tlie sex of speaker and/or hearer is 
grammatically relevant. These three types are 
shown in the following table. 




SP^AKLR 

UhARFR 

1 vpt* 

J 

M 

M or \\ 



W 

M or \\ 

Type 

11 

M or W 

M 



M or W 

\\ 

Type 

HI 

M* 

M 



M 

W 



VC 

M 



\\ 

W 


The ways in which these types of differences 
may be actualized are varied, but most of them 
fall into one or the other of the two following 
categories: (1) differences in vocabulaiy, possi- 
ble in all three types shown in the diagram ; and 
(2) differences in the pronunciation of many or 
most words, common in Type 1. 

A few examples of these three types of differ- 
ences and the w^ays in which they are actualized 
may be presented here. 

In Thai there are two important differences 
which fall into Type I and which arc actualized 
by a difference in vocabularv items. The first 
of these differences is seen in the use of the 
pronoun phom ‘I* by men and the use of the 
pronoun dichdn ‘T by women. There are many 
other pronouns that can be used, depending on 
the relative rank of speaker and hearer, the 
degree of intimacy between speaker and 
hearer, or the kinship between speaker and 
hearer. The pronouns phom and dichan are used 
in ordinary polite conversation (not intimate) 
when speaker and hearer a- of equal rank. 

The second difference in the speech of men 


and of women in Thai is in the use of certain 
polite particles. These are placed at the end of 
the sentence, particularly in questions and 
answers and in certain formulaic expressions 
such as those meaning ‘'fhank you,’ ‘Excuse 
me,* and the like. '^I'he polite particle used by 
men is khrdb; those used by women arc khd (in 
questions) and khd (in answ^ers or statements). 

Although Type I differences are shown by 
only four vocabulary items (two for men and 
two for women), the polite particles are used 
frequently and, because of this frequency, an 
ordinary conversation is characterized by 
considerable difference in men’s and women’s 
speech. 

In Yana the forms used by women are short- 
ened and altered at the end so that in this case 
(in contrast to Koasati) the men's forms appear 
to be basic. Thus where a man says ^auna a 
woman says ‘fire.* 

In C'hukchce also sev differences in speech are 
indicated by altering the w'ords; Bogoras (1922) 
mentions two varieties of this, presumably 
occurring in different dialects. In the first 
variety the men’s form appears to be basic and 
the rule for determining the women’s form, 
according to Bogoras, is as folio w^s: “Women 
generally substitute / foi c and r, particularly 
after weak vowels. The} also substitute sjI for rh 
and r/z.’* Therefore where a man says rdmkr^hin 
‘people,’ a w^oman says sdmkiUin. And, quoting 
Bogoras again, “The sounds c and r are quite 
frequent; s'" ‘ it the speech of w^omen, with its 
cver-recunin; sounds quite peculiar, and is 
not easily understood by an inexperienced car.” 
In the second variety of differences in Chuk- 
chee the women’s* forms appear to be basic. 
According to Bogoras, “The men, particularly 
in the Kolyma district, drop intervocalic 
consonants, principally n and /.In this case the 
two adjoining v^owels arc assimilated.’’ Exam- 
ple: nitvdqinat (w. sp.) vs’ nitvdqaat (m. sp.) 
Instances of Type II, where the sex of the 
hearer is of importance, are not so common as 
instances of Type * One interesting instance, 
chough, is found in the Tunica language of 
Louisiana (Haas, 1941b). Here the differences 
are found only in the pronominal system, and 
consist in the use of different words, prefixes, 
or suffixes. Moreover, the differences are 
maintained in three numbers, singular, dual, 
and plural, though in certain paradigms the 
dual and plural forms have fallen together. 
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Altogether these differences occur in eight 
different paradigms. Examples; 



HEARER 

SINGULAR 

DUAL 

PLURAL 

Semelfactive 

M 


-tui'na -tvt'h 

Suffixes 

W 

•h 

-hi'na 

-ht'tt 

Independent 

M 

md 

winima 

Pronouns 

W 

he'ma 

hinima 


Instances where Type II is combined with 
Type I to produce Type III are found in some 
of the Siouan languages, such as the now 
extinct Biloxi. Here there was an elaborate 
system of Type III forms in use — for example in 
the imperative of verbs. The following sample 
set, worked out by Dorsey (D rsey and 
Swanton, 1912), means ‘Carry it!* 

SINGULAR PLURAL 
M to M kt-katfko' kt' -takarfko' 

M or W to W ki^tkt kt-tatki' 

W to M ki-tate ki-tatuie' 

The Biloxi picture is complicated not only by a 
full set of Type III forms in both singular and 
plural but by an additional set of singular and 
plural forms which are used by both sexes 
when speaking to children, thus: kt ‘carry it!* 
(sing.) and kitu ‘carry it!* (pi.). 

AUTHOR* S NOTE 

The collection of materials on the Koasati 
language comprised a part of the work done orr 
the history of the towns of the Creek Con- 
federacy under a grant from the Penrose Fund 
of the American Philosophical Society in 
1938-1939. 

Other languages mentioned in this paper for 
which the materials quoted are taken from my 
own notes are Muskogee (Creek), Tunica, and 
Thai. Linguistic materials on Muskogee were 
collected during field work among the Creek 
Indians (in Oklahoma) in 1936 ^nd 1937 through 
two grants made by the Department of An- 
thropology, Yale University. Linguistic J^ate- 
rials on Tunica (in Louisiana) were obtained 
principally in 1933 under the auspices of the 
Committee on Research in American Native 
Languages of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Work on Thai was done for the 


Committee of the National School of Modern 
Oriental Languages and Civilizations of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. For 
the Jenness reference, I am indebted to Dr. 
Erminie Wheeler- Voegelin. 

Briefly described, the sounds of the Koasati 
language are as follows; The vowels are i, a, 
and o; they may occur either with or without 
the length phoneme. Short i — [I] (but [e] 
finally), a - [^], o - [U]; long i: - [e:], a: - 
[a:], o: — [o:]. All vowels occur also nasalized. 
Consonants are as follows; voiceless stops />, t, 
k\ voiceless affricate c\ voiced stop b\ voiceless 
spirants /, /, A; semivowels y, w\ lateral /; 
nasals m, n. There are two pitch-stresses in 
Koasati, the high (') and the falling ("). All 
syllables preceding the stressed syllables are 
high in pitch, except that an open syllabic 
containing a short vowel is low. 

The sounds of the Muskogee language are 
similar to those of Koasati, except that the 
Muskogee stops are voiceless lenes and there is 
an additional nasal tj, A fuller description is 
given in (Haas, 1940). The rules for the pitch- 
stresses are also similar -to those of Koasati , 
hut in Muskogee, when two high pitch-stresses 
occur in the same w^ord, the level of the second 
is low^er than that of the first. Unstressed final 
syllables are very low in pitch. 

The phonetic symbols used in the Thai 
examples quoted here have their usual values 
except thatpA stands for [p‘], ch for [f‘], and kh 
for [k‘]. There are five tones, the even or 
middle (unmarked), the low ('), the falling ("), 
the high ( ), and the rising (''). (A fuller descrip- 
tion of Thai sounds is found in Haas [1942, 
n. 2], and on p. 303 and following.) 

The phonetic symbols used by Bogoras in the 
examples quoted here have their usual values 
except that s is [c] (or, as he says “like z in 
German Zeit") and that i is ( e ). Bogoras also 
indicated that the consonant / [c] is used only 
by women (1922, p. 645). 

I have made a few changes in the spelling used 
by Dorsey and Swanton so that the phonetic 
symbols used would correspond to those in 
common use today. I have also put the M-to-W 
and the W-to-W forms together, since they are 
identical, though Dorsey listed them separately. 
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ROGER BROWN AND MARGUERITE FORD 


VV^iiEN ONE PERSON speaks to another, the 
selection of certain linguistic forms is ijoverned 
by the relation between the speaker and his 
addressee. The principal option of address in 
American English is the choice between use 
of the first name (hereafter abbreviated to FN) 
and use of a title with the last name (TLN). 
'rhese linguistic forms follow* a rule that is 
truly relational. 'Eheir use is not predictable 
fiom properties of the addressee alone and not 
predictable from properties of the speaker alone 
but only from properties of the dyad. Kinship 
terms of address (e.g., dad, mom, son) are also 
relational language, but they constitute a 
restricted language of relationship since most 
dyads that might be created in America w^ould 
not call for any sort of kinship term. Proper 
names, on the other hand, constitute a nearly 
universal language of relationship; the semantic 
dimensions involved serve to relate to one an- 
other all of the members of the society. 

Much of our know'ledge ot the dimensions 
that structure interaction Jias been obtained 
from paper-and-pencil performances such as 
the status ranking of acquaintances or the 
sociometric choice from among acquaintances. 
There can be no doubt t^iat the dimensions 
revealed by such data are genuinely functional 
in ordinary life. However, performances elicited 
by the social scientist are not the everyday 
performances that reveal dimensions of social 
structure and cause each new generation to 
internalize such dimensions. It is always possi- 
ble that a paper-and-pencil task imposes a 
dimension or encourages an unrepresentative 
consistency and delicacy of differentiation. It 
is desirable to study social structure in every- 
day life, but much of the everyday behavior 
that is governed by social dimensions is diffi- 
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cult to record and involves an uncertain num- 
ber of significant contrasts (e.g., influencing 
decisions, smiling at someone, w'armth of 
manner). Forms of address are speech and so 
there is a recording technique called writing 
which preserves most of the significant detail. 
English forms of address are reasonably well 
described by a single binary contrast: FN or 
TLN. These forms are ubiquitous and for any 
set of interacting persons it is possible to ob- 
tain a collection of address dyads from which 
the latent structuring dimensions can be 
inferred. This paper provides an example of the 
application of semantic analysis to the study of 
social structure. We begin by describing the 
norms of American address, then point out a 
cert:»in pattern in these norms which is to be 
found in the forms of address of all languages 
known to us. This abstract speech pattern 
suggests a feature of social structure that may 
possibly be universal. 

METHOD 

MATERIALS 

To discover the norms of address in American 
Knglhsh we require a large sample of usage. The range 
of the subject population is vast but the uniformity 
must be great. Some sensible compromise is required 
between the stratified national sample dictated by the 
scope of the problem and the unsystematic obser- 
vation of one’s friends dictated by the probable 
simplicity of its solution. Four kinds of data have 
been used. 

Usage in modern American plays. There arc more 
instances of address in plays than in any other form 
of literature. T’hirty-eight plays written by American 
authors, performed since 1939, and anthologized in 
three volumes of Best American Plays (Gassner, 
1947, 1952, 1958) were used. Of the plays in these 
volumes we omitted only those set in some remote 
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time or in a country other than the United States. 
Without listing all the titles it is possible to indicate 
the range of American usage that it represented. By 
geographic region we move from The Phtladelphta 
Story to the Southland of The Member of the Wedding 
through the midwest of Picnic to the Far West of 
The Time of Your Ltfe\ by social class from The Rose 
Tattoo and A View from the lirtdge through Death of 
a Salesman and Tea and Sympathy to The Solid 
(iold Cadillac. For military usage theie are such 
plays as Mister Roberts and No Time fur Sergeants 
'Fhe speech of Jewish, Italian, and Negro rninoiities 
IS represented and also that of such groups as 
politicians, corporation cxcculi\es, nai colics addicts, 
college professors, and pcjlicemen 
Of course these materials are not a reeoid of actual 
speech from the characters named but are the speech 
constructed for such chaiacters b\ playwiights 
Probably playwrights accurateh rcfiroduce the true 
norms of address, and it is possible to check one 
author against another In addition, how'ever, theie 
are thiee other kinds of data to catch possible mac- 
cuiacies in this first set 

Actual usagi in a Boston buum ss firm Tor 2 
months a man employed in a drafting firm took 
aebantage of l<.isui* •moments o jot down foi u*^ 
instances of linguistic addiess oNerheard fioni his 
fellow workers He coHected adduss tcims foi 214 
diflerent d^ads in which 82 diHci cut people an 
invohid either as speak' i or addiessee Lach person 
IS ideiitificd bs full nap It , sex, age, and petition in a 
12-le\el occupational hierarch> In addition, wt 
benefited from our inftirmant’s good knowli-dge of 
friendship patterns among the dramatis personae 
Repotted usage of business executives I’.ach year 
there is at Mil" a group of .Alfred P Moan Fellows, 
these are business executives between 30 and 38 year*^ 
of age, who are nominated bv then respective 
employeis to study for one year at the institute The 
34 Sloan Fellows designated for 1958-P59 seryed 
as informants for this studv 'I’bey come from many 
diiTerent parts of the country, most of them from veiv 
large corporations but a few from small companies. 

By the time the Sloan Fellows served as infoimants 
the general pattern of the norms had become 
sufficiently clear to make possible the writing of a 
questionnaire designed to elic the most important 
information Each man w'as asked to write down the 
full names and positions of four persons whom he 
was accustomed to see nearly every day at his plac«’ 
of business, and he was to distribute his selections 
so as to include; one person equal to himself in the 
organization hierarchy with whom he was on close 
or intimate terms, one person equal to himself with 
whom he was on distant or formal terms, one person 
superior to himself in the organization hierarchy, oni 
person subordinate to himseK m the hierarchy. After 
listing the names the informunt was asked to write 


down for each person listed the exact w'ords that he 
(the informant) would customarily speak in greeting 
that person for the first time each day. In addition, 
the Sloan Fellows were a.sked some other questions 
that will be described when they become relev'ant. 
Recorded usage in Midwest 'Phe Psychological 
Field Station of the University of Kansas directed 
by Roger Ci Baiker and Herbert F Wright (1954) 
kindly allowed us to make an extended study of 
10 "specimen records," each of which record the 
ev'ents and conversation in a full-day of the life of 
.» child 'Phe station has also allowed us to v\ork 
with a set of brief "behavior settings observations’* 
made on 56 children in the town called Midwest 
and on 56 children in Uredale, England, matched 
with those in Midwest by sex and age. In these 
materials we have been primarily concerned with a 
grammatical analysis of the kinds of "mands" 
addressed to childien (foi another study of the 
language of social relationship) but have, in addition, 
taken the opportunity to check oui corulusions about 
ArnerKan address against the Midwest records. 

PROPEDPRF 

I-or each of the 38 plays every instance of address 
^vas lecoided, togetlior with an identification of the 
speakei and addressee 'Phe nii'thod of study is a 
sort of controlled iniluetion (Since addiess involves 
two pci sons and, ver> often, a choice between two 
linguistK forms, we believe it should be possible to 
tieat the complete set of addiess dyads for any group 
of pel sons as a matrix of paired comparisons from 
which the dimensions structuimg the group could be 
ngoiously derived. We aie at present trying to 
develop such a method.) Approximately onc-third 
of the plays w»Me first examined m an effort to discover 
'ulcs that WO’ 1 summari/e all of the instances of 
address they named 'Phe resulting provisional 
rules were then tested against a second set of plays 
and under” ent some revision. 'Phe revised rules 
pioved adequate to* the description of all instances 
of address in a thud and final set of plays, 'Phe supple- 
mentary data from a business firm, from the Sloan 
F'ellow"', and from the Midwest records w'crc used 
as additional i f'l’cks on the rules induced from the 
plays and also to test several particular hypotheses. 

MAJOR PATTERNS OF ADDRESS 

If we consider uiiiy the FN and TLN there 
arc just three logically possible dyadic pat- 
terns: the reciprocal exchange of FN, the 
reciprocal exchange of TLN, and the non- 
reciprocal pattern in which one person uses FN 
and the other TLN. All three patterns occur 
with high frequency and the problem is one of 
inducing the semantic factors invariably asso- 
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dated with a given pattern and serving to 
distinguish it from the others. 

In dassifying instances of address into the 
three classes, FN was taken to include full 
first names (e.g., Robert), familiar abbrevia- 
tions (e.g., Bob), and diminutive forms (e.g., 
Bobbie). It may be said at once that male first 
names in American English very seldom occur 
in full form (Robert, James, or Gerald) but are 
almost always either abbreviated (Bob, Jim) 
or diminutized (Jerry) or both (Bobbie, 
Jimmy). Female first names are more often 
left unaltered. Titles for the purpose of this 
classification include, in addition to Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss, such occupational titles as Dr., 
Senator, Major, and the like. 

TWO RECIPROCAL PATTERNS 

The vast majority of all dyads in the plays 
exchange FN (Mutual FN). Indeed, where the 
actual name is not known there occur some- 
times whal may be called generic first names; 
these include the Mack, Jack, and Buddy of 
taxi drivers. Mutual TLN is most commonly 
found between newly introduced adults. The 
distinction between the two patterns is pri- 
marily one of degree of acquaintance with the 
degree required for the Mutual FN being less 
for younger people than for older people and 
less where the members of the dyad are of the 
same sex than where they are of different sex. 

It seems likely that the two reciprocal pat- , 
terns are on a dimension that ranges from 
acquaintance to intimacy. However, in modern 
American English the distance between the two 
points is small with the Mutual FN usually 
representing only a very small increment of 
intimacy over the Mutual* TLN; as small 
sometimes as S minutes of conversation. Be- 
cause the segment of the line that lies between 
the two patterns is usually so very short, it is 
not easy to make out its exact character. How- 
ever, in English of the past and in cognate 
languages today the Mutual FN is farther 
displaced from the Mutual TLN, and from 
these cases and other materials later to be 
presented we can hazard a characterization of 
intimacy. (In six American plays [Quinn, 
1917] written between 1830 and 1911 the 
reciprocal FN between adults clearly implies a 
much longer and closer acquaintance than it 
does in contemporary usage.) Intimacy is the 
horizontal line between members of a dyad. 


The principal factors predisposing to intimacy 
seem to be shared values (which may derive 
from kinship, from identity of occupation, sex, 
nationality, etc., or from some common fate) 
and frequent contact. Among the behavioral 
manifestations of intimacy, a relatively complete 
and honest self-disclosure is important. 

NONRECIPROCAL PATTERN 

In this case one member of the dyad says 
FN and the other TLN. There are two kinds 
of relation that can generate this pattern. The 
first is a difference of age: children say TLN 
to adults and receive FN; among adults an 
elder by approximately 15-or-more years re- 
ceives TLN and gives FN to his junior. The 
second is a difference of occupational status: 
this may be a relation of direct and enduring 
subordination (e.g., master-servant, employer- 
employee, officer-enlisted man); it may be a 
relation of direct but temporary subordina- 
tion, involving someone in a service occupa- 
tion (e.g., waiter, bootblack) and a customer; 
it may be an enduring difference of occupa- 
tional status that does not involve direct sub- 
ordination (e.g., United States senators have 
higher status than firemen). If the intimacy 
dimension that governs reciprocal address is 
the horizontal of social relationship, then the 
status dimension that underlies the non- 
reciprocal pattern may be called the vertical 
of social relationship. (Kinship terms of address 
in American English (Schneider & Homans, 
1955) also show a nonreciprocality of status. 
Members of ascending generations are com- 
monly addressed with kinship titles (mother, 
father, grandmother, grandfather, uncle, aunt) 
but respond by calling their children, grand- 
children, nephews, and nieces by FN.) 

Age and occupational status are correlated 
and most instances of nonreciprocal address 
involve congruent differences on the two di- 
mensions. There is, however, proof that a 
difference on either dimension alone is able 
to generate the nonreciprocal pattern. The 
proof is the existence of nonreciprocal dyads 
matched on one dimension but not on the other. 

Because there are two criteria for the assign- 
ment of status and, in addition, the correlation 
between the two criteria is not perfect, we 
must ask what happens to address in dyads 
where the elder has the humbler occupation. 
There are in the plays numerous instances in 
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which the criteria oppose one another: an 
adolescent girl and her family’s middle-aged 
cook, a young navy ensign and a middle-aged 
enlisted man, a young executive and an elderly 
janitor. In all such cases address is in accord- 
ance with occupational status and so it would 
appear that there is a normative rule of pri- 
ority for the two criteria. It is to be expected 
in a society whose values are more strongly 
linked to achieved personal attributes than to 
ascribed attributes (Parsons, 1951) that occu- 
pation would prevail over age in the deter- 
mination of deference. 

'rhe three sets of data m addition to the 
plays confirm the generalizations made above. 
Sloan Fellows call almost all of their business 
acquaintances by FN and expect this address 
to be reciprocated. In the few cases where one 
of these men would say TLN and expect to 
receive FN the other member of the dyad was 
invariably an organizational superior and was 
also the elder. In the Boston drafting firm, 
also, most address is on the pattern of Mutual 
FN. The few cases of Mutual TLN involved 
persons who were scarcely acquainted and 
who were well matched by age and position. 
There were 40 different instances of non- 
reciprocal address. In 36 of these the recipient 
of TLN was the organizational superior and 
elder; in 28 cases he was a member of one of 
the four top executive ranks w'hereas the re- 
cipient of FN was a member of one of the 
eight unionized ranks. In three cases the oi - 
ganizational superior was younger than his 
subordinate and it was the superior, not the 
elder, who received TLN. The single remaining 
case involved a pair matched by rank but net 
by age and in this case the elder rccci\ t d TLN. 
Midwest children participate in nonreciprocal 
address dyads with parents and teachers and in 
Mutual FN dyads with other children. 

VARIANT FORMS OF ADDRESS 

In this section are offered tentative charac- 
terizations of the several common forms other 
than FN and TLN. At a later point in the 
paper we will return to these variants and 
suggest the nature of their relationship with 
the major patterns. 

TITLE WITHOUT NAME 

Commonly used titles (T) include sir, 
madam, ma’am, and Misa. In general these 


forms are used like TLN; either reciprocally 
between new acquaintances or nonreciprocally 
by a person of lower status to a person of 
higher status. The address form T is probably 
a degree less intimate and a degree more defer- 
ential than TLN. It may, for instance, be 
used reciprocally where acquaintance is so 
slight that the last name is not known. In 
nonreciprocal military usage between ranks 
the TLN may be used to immediate superiors 
''ut the T to remote colonels, generals, com- 
manders, and admirals even though the names 
of these superiors are well known. 

Beyond this general characterization as a 
minimally intimate and maximally deferential 
form particular varieties of T have their 
specialized uses. The form ma’am is most 
commonly heard from young men to mature 
women. Schoolchildren in Yoredale, England, 
pieface almost all address to a teacher by 
saying: “Please, Miss ...” In parallel circum- 
stances Midwest children use TLN. 

LAST NAME ALONE 

An occasional person is regularly addressed 
by LN. I'his seems usually to occur where the 
FN is polysyllabic and has no familiar ab- 
bre\iation whereas the LN is either a mono- 
syllable or easily transformed into a mono- 
syllabic. In these circumstances LN is simply 
a substitute for FN and patterns in identical 
fashion. 

Where the LN is not the usual form for an 
addressee .i -presents a degree of intimacy 
greater than • LN but less than FN. In mili- 
tary usage enlisted men receive the LN from 
officers w’ en they are little acquainted; in- 
creased familiarity leads to the FN downward 
though not upward. Elderly and very dis- 
tinguished professors sometimes begin letters 
to junior colleagues whom they know fairly 
well: “Dear Jones . . .*’ The form is not re- 
ciprocated in this case. 

Reciprocal LN is common between enlisted 
men until they become acquainted. The en- 
during reciprocal seems always to go with 
a mutual antagonism that blocks progression 
to intimacy. In The Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial, for instance, Greenwald and Keefer ex- 
change LN though the degree of acquaintance 
and their ages would normatively produce 
Mutual FN. In the climax of this play Grecn- 
wald dashes a drink in Keefer’s face. In The 
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Philadelphia Story Kittredge and Haven ex- 
change LN; the former is the husband-to-be 
of Tracy Lord and the latter her former-but- 
still-interested husband. 

MULTIPLE NAMES 

A speaker may use more than one form of 
the proper name for the same addressee, some- 
times saying TLN, sometimes FN or LN or a 
nickname, sometimes creating phonetic vari- 
ants of either FN or the nickname. We are not 
here interested in the business of temporal pro- 
gression through the possible forms where 
earlier terms are dropped as new terms are 
taken up. The case of multiple names (MN) 
is the case in which two or more vt sions of 
the proper name are used in free variation 
with one another. 

The instances of MN in the plays suggested 
that this form represented a greater degree of 
intimacy than the FN, but degrees of intimacy 
are not easily judged and so we decided to 
put the hypothesis to a more direct test. The 
test involved individual interviews with 32 
MIT male undergraduates. Each subject was 
asked to think of four men of about his own 
age all of whom he had met for the first time 
approximately one year ago. In addition, it 
was to be the case that the subject had had 
about equal opportunity to get to know all of 
these men and yet now' was to find himself on 
close, friendly terms with some of them and 
on more distant terms with others. The sub- 
ject was asked to write down the full names of 
the four men and then to record the name 
by which he usually addressed each one. When 
this had been done, the subject was asked, for 
each acquaintance, whether he ever addressed 
the man in any other way and all the names 
currently being used were noted down. 

In an earlier paragraph it was suggested 
that one of the meanings of intimacy is a rela- 
tively complete and honest disclosure of the 
personality. Jourard and Lasakow (1958) have 
devised a Self-disclosure questionnaire wht^h 
requires the subject to indicate whether or 
not he has discussed with a designated other 
person each of 60 topics classifiable under the 
headings: Attitudes and opinions, Tastes and 
interests, Work (or studies), Money, Personal- 
ity, and Body. Our 32 subjects filled out this 
questionnaire for each acquaintance. For each 
subject, then, we ranked the four acquaint- 


ances in order of decreasing Self-disclosure and 
we take this to be an order of decreasing in- 
timacy. It generally corresponds with the 
subjects’ ordering of the four into friends and 
acquaintances. 

Across all subjects we combined the 32 
closest friends, those eliciting highest Self- 
disclosure scores (Self-disclosure 1) and also 
the 32 acquaintances with Self-disclosure rank 
orders 2, 3, and 4. For each rank group we 
determined the number of cases addressed by 
MN (2 or more proper names) and the num- 
ber addressed by FN alone. '^I'he results appear 
in Table 1. The cases of MN decline as in- 

TABLK 1 

FREQUENCIES Oh TWO FORMS OF ADDHFSS TO 
ACQUAINT ANCrS AT DIFFERENT I EVI I S 
OF SELF -DISCLOSURE 



Self-dis- 

Self -cits- SelJ-dis~ Self-dis- 


closute 1 closure 2 closutc 3 tlomrt 4 

Multiple Names 

18 

10 7 3 

First Name 

14 

22 25 29 


Noil Self-disclosure I vt. Self-disflosuri 2 b\ sil'U test, p 
020, Seli-disrinsure I vs Self-disclosure 4 hv si^n test p 004 


timacy declines. Using the sign test and a 
one-tailed hypothesis it w^as determined that 
the Self-disclosure 1 group contained more 
cases of MN than did the next most intimate 
group (Self-disclosure 2) with p .020. I'hc 
difference between the most intimate and the 
least intimate (Self-disclosure 4) group shows 
more cases of MN in the former group w'ith 
p < .004. 

One informant addressed his closest friend 
whose name is Robert Williams as Williams 
or Robert or Bob or Willie and his next closest 
friend whose name is James Scoggin as Scog- 
gin, James, Jim, or Scoggs. Many informants 
reported that they sometimes playfully ad- 
dressed a good friend by TLN. Others used 
playful, and usually pejorative, phonetic varia- 
tions: Magoo for Magee, Katool for Katell, 
Lice for Leis. 

The tendency to proliferate proper names 
in intimacy is interesting because it accords 
with a familiar semantic-psychological princi- 
ple. For language communities the degree of 
lexical differentiation of a referent field in- 
creases with the importance of that field to 
the community. To cite a fresh example of 
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this kind of thing, Conklin (1957) reports that 
the Hanunoo of the Philippine Islands have 
names for 92 varieties of rice which is their 
principal food. In naming ferns and orchids, 
with which they are little concerned, the 
Hanunoo combine numerous botanical species 
under one term whereas the rice they differen- 
tiate so finely is for the botanist a single spe- 
cies. Within a language community Brown 
(1958) has pointed out that a speaker more 
concerned with a given referent field will make 
finer lexical distinctions than a speaker less 
concerned with that field (botanists have more 
names for plants than do psychologists). In 
the referent field composed of other persons 
we have seen that where contact and concern 
arc minimal and distance greatest, titles alone 
are likely to be used in address. 'lo call some- 
one Miss or sir is to address the person on a 
categorical level which docs not establish the 
addressee’s individual identity. The proper 
name constitutes the individual as a unique 
organism. P^vond the single proper name, 
however, where interest is still greater the 
individual is fragrnented into a variety of 
names. Perhaps this differentiation beyond in- 
dividuality expresses various manifestations 
or ways of regarding someone who is close 
(Brown, 1959). 

A GENERAL SYSTEM OF ADDRESS 

llow arc these various forms of address re- 
lated to one another ? C'onsider first only the 
three major patterns. The Mutual TLN gOv. 
with distance or formality and the Mutual FN 
with a slightly greater degree of intimacy. 
In nonreciprocal address the TLN is used to 
the person of higher status and the FN to the 
person of lower status*. One form expresses 
both distance and deference; the other form 
expresses both intimacy and conde.scension. 
Within the limits of tw^o dyadic address forms 
there is a formally or logically possible alterna- 
tive pattern. The form used mutually between 
intimates could be used upward to superiors 
and the form used between distant acquaii. 
ances could be directed downward to subordi- 
nates. Because there is an alternative the pat- 
tern actually found is not a formal necessity 
but rather an empirical fact; a fact, we shall 
see, of great generality. 

Several years ago w began our general 
studies of the language of social relationship 


with a selection point that does not occur in 
modern English but which does occur in the 
other Indo-European languages. In French, 
for example, a speaker must choose between 
two second person singular pronouns; his ad- 
dressee may be addressed as tu or as vous. In 
German the comparable forms are du and Sie\ 
in Italian tu and Lei, In English of the past, 
from about the 13th century until the 18th, 
there was a cognate option of address; the 
choice between thou and ye. We have studied 
the semantic rules governing these pronouns 
in 20 languages of Europe and India, compar- 
ing one language with another and the usage 
of earlier centuries with later (Brown & 
Gilman, 1960). For our present purposes the 
important point is that these pronouns in all 
the languages studied follow the same abstract 
pattern as the FN and TLN. 

In discussing the pronouns of address let us 
use 1' as a generic designator for pronouns of 
the type of tu and du and V as a designator 
for pronouns of the type of vous and Sie. 
Mutual V is the form of address for adult new 
acquaintances; it begins where TLN begins — 
at the temporal point of origin of the dyad. 
Mutual T like Mutual FN is an expression of 
increased intimacy but it is, for most Euro- 
peans, much farther along the line than is the 
Mutual h'N of Americans. P'rom medieval 
times into the present century nonreciprocal 
T and V was the pattern for those unequal in 
status with the superior receiving the V and 
the suburb ^ate the T. In recent times the 
nonrcciprov » use of the pronouns has much 
declined because of a conscious egalitarianism. 
The important point is, however, that when 
the nonreciprocal pattern has been used any- 
where from southern India to Scandinavia 
the downward directed form has been the 
intimate T and the upward directed the dis- 
tant V. 

It may be that the abstract linkage in per- 
sonal address of intimacy and condescension, 
distance and def rence is a linguistic universal, 
but we certainly do not know that as yet. 
We do know that the linkage occurs also in 
some non-Indo-European languages (c.g., 
Japanese second person pronouns). Indeed, 
in those few languages for which we have 
found adequate descriptions of the semantics 
of address, no violations of the abstract pat- 
tern have yet appeared. 
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It seems also that the pattern applies to 
more than names, titles, and pronouns. The 
Sloan Fellows* greetings to their business asso- 
ciates almost invariably used the FN. How- 
ever, the greetings themselves were quite 
varied; including Hi, Morning, Good Morn- 
ing, Hello, Howdy, etc. Only Hi and Good 
Morning occurred with sufficient frequency 
to make possible the discovery of a pattern. 
The Sloans reported on greetings to four 
classes of associate: Equal and Intimate, 
Equal and Distant, Superior, and Subordinate. 
In Table 2 appear the frequencies of Hi and 


7'ABLE 2 

TWO tORMS or r.RIFTINC FOR K R 
CLASShS OF ASSOCIAFt 


Equal and Intimate 

Good Morning Hi 

Equal and Distant 



Hi 

0 

4 

Good Morning 

4 

10 


Subordinate 



Good Morning 

Hi 

Superior 



Hi 

1 

3 

Good Morning 

13 

8 


Noif W]t!i McNemar test for the significance of changes irf 
related samples (emploMng Yates correction) x* for Intimate \s 
Distant 8 10, p • 0025 and x* for Subordinate vs Superior 
4 00.P ' 025 

Good Morning for these various categories. 
Hi is more common to intimates and to sub- 
ordinates while Good Morning is for distant 
acquaintances and superiors. Using the McNe- 
mar test for the significance of changes in 
related samples with the Yates correction for 
continuity, the difference between intimates 
and acquaintances is significant with p < 
.0025 and the difference for subordinates and 
superiors with p < .025. In both cases a^one- 
tailed test was used since the direction of the 
differences was predicted by the abstract 
pattern of address. The records of actual 
usage in a Boston firm accord with this finding. 
In one revealing instance a workman was 
greeted “Hi** and promptly answered “Hi,** 
but as he turned and recognized the boss, he 
added “Good morning.** 


Why should the abstract pattern described 
govern address between two persons? A curi- 
ous fact about contemporary use of T and V 
provides a clue. While the nonreciprocal pat- 
tern for pronouns has generally been aban- 
doned in Europe, inequality of status con- 
tinues to affect one aspect of usage. Dyads 
begin at the Mutual V and, with time, may 
advance to the intimacy of Mutual T. For 
many the shift from V to T is an important 
rite of passage. The Germans even have a 
little informal ceremony they call the Bruder- 
schaft. One waits for a congenial mood, a 
mellow occasion, perhaps with a glass of 
wine, and says: “Why don't we say du to one 
another?*’ The new usage is, of course, to be 
reciprocal. However, there is one necessarily 
nonreciprocal aspect of the occasion -someone 
must make the suggestion. When there is a 
clear difference of status between the two 
the right to initiate the change unequivocally 
belongs to the superior — to the elder, the 
richer, the more distinguished of the two. The 
gate to linguistic intimacy is kept by the per- 
son of higher status. 

The norms of English address also make a 
pattern in time. A dyad must, with time, either 
increase its total amount of contact or else 
dissolve. Since the Mutual TLN represents 
less contact than the Mutual FN if Mutual 
TLN is to occur in a given dyad it must occur 
at an earlier time than the Mutual FN. The 
place of the nonreciprocal pattern in time is 
between the other two and it may be understood 
as a step from Mutual TLN in the direction 
of Mutual FN ; a step which, like the suggestion 
of the Bruderschaft is taken first by the superior. 
Many dyads will linger for a very long time 
possibly the life of the dyad— in the nonrecip- 
rocal pattern. In this circumstance the pattern 
gives enduring expression to an inequality of 
status. 

Consider a familiar sort of example. A pros- 
pective graduate student arrives at a university 
to meet some of the faculty of the psychology 
department and is interviewed by the chairman. 
Probably the two will initially exchange 
TLN. In the course of the day or, if not, 
shortly after the student enrolls, the chairman 
will begin to call him by FN. He extends the 
hand of friendship, but the student knows that 
it behooves him not to grasp it too quickly. 
The atudent will continue with the TLN 
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for several years (4 is probably the mode) 
and in this period the nonreciprocality of 
speech will express the inequality of status. 
If the chairman is neither very elderly nor 
very august the student will eventually feel 
able to reciprocate the FN and the dyad will 
have advanced to Mutual FN. The three pat- 
terns may be described as a progression in 
time (see upper portion of Fig. 1) if we add 
several important qualifications. 

ILN 

< ► 

FN 


TLN 

I-N 


TLN 


I N 

< ► 


I rini 

I LN TI FLE PLUS LAST NAME 
LN LAST NAME 
FN FIRST NAMF 
MN MULTIPLE NAMF 


t.. 


FN 


FN 

MN 

► 


/'i? I 

Graphic models of the progression of address in 
time (from left to right) (The upper portion of 
the figure represents the maior progression, the 
lower portion represents the full progression ) 

Not every dyad passes through all three 
steps. There are some that begin at each of 
the three points: adults of equal status with 
Mutual TLN, master and servant with non 
reciprocality, young people with Mutual FN. 
In addition, not every dyad that continues to 
exist will necessarily advance to Mutual FN. 
In North Carolina until 1860 the Negro slave 
said TLN to his master and was told FN 
(Eliason, 1956), and there was no change with 
time. There is a final qualification concerning 
the progression of address in time. Even when 
relationships do develop in intimacy they wiii 
not necessarily pass through the intermediate 
nonreciprocal stage. When the members of a 
dyad arc not of clearly unequal status, they 
will advance at the same time to Mutual FN. 

The general statement that can be made is: 
if an address pattern ch^oges in time it will 
change in the direction of Mutual TLN 


nonreciprocal TLN and FN Mutual FN 
though a step may be skipped. Even this state- 
ment cannot stand w'ithout a little more ex- 
planation. There are special circumstances in 
which the direction of movement of address 
can be reversed. If a person of low'er status 
seems to move too fast to the reciprocation of 
the FN a superior may step back from his 
use of FN to TLN. The day after a convivial 
office party a breezy young clerk calls out to 
the president: “Morning, Jack!** and in icy 
tones the president replies: “Good morning, 
Mr. Jones.” The person of lower status must 
never use a more familiar form of address than 
the person of higher status and the backstep 
by the superior puts the subordinate in just 
that position from which he will usually w'ith- 
draw' to the propriety of TLN. 

The variant forms of address discussed at 
an earlier point in this paper seem to function 
as additional optional steps in the progression 
of address. (This paper does not discuss all 
American English forms of address but only 
those that have clear positions in the intimacy 
and status pattern. There is, for instance, the 
use of the complete name [John Jones or even 
John Montgomery Jones] which is used as an 
intensifier and is particularly favored by mothers 
“manding** disobedient children.) Title alone 
(T) probably is the formal extreme since we 
hnd in our data that dyads which begin as 
Mutual T often change with time to nonrecip- 
rocal TLN downwards and T upwards. The last 
.lame alone ( N) must be intercalated between 
TLN and Fi since LN downwaids is found 
in combination with TLN upwards and 
LN upwa«ds is found in combination with 
FN downwards, i^he use of multiple names 
(MN), we have seen, represents the intimate 
extreme. Making these additions to the ma- 
jor three-step progression we arrive at the 
full progression of Fig. 1 (lower portion) in 
which each new step towards intimacy is 
initiated by the superior who is, therefore, 
not just the gateke per to Mutual FN but the 
pacesetter for all linguistic advances in intimacy. 
7’hc qualifications that apply to the major 
progression apply also to the full progression. 
Dyads may begin at any point, need not move 
at all, and if they move may skip steps. There 
is an additional qualification that results from 
the multiplication of forms. Any less formal 
term may be used downwards in a nonrecipro- 
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cal pattern with any more formal term being 
used upwards. Thus we find not only the TLN 
with the LN but also the T with LN or even 
with FN as when a captain calls an enlisted 
man Jones or John but is called captain. 

Is there any way to test the accuracy of the 
full progression pictured in Fig. 1 ? We have 
found no dyads that pass through the entire 
progression but only dyads moving in one or 
another limited region. By the time the third 
and final set of plays was ready for analysis, 
the full progression had been constructed. If 
the progression, with all its qualifications, is 
accurately descriptive of American English 
practice, one should find certain kinds of ad- 
dress combinations and not othen Any ad- 
dress form can be used mutually (5 possible 
combinations). When there is a clear differ- 
ence of status we may have any nonreciprocal 
pattern that combines a less formal term 
downward with a more formal term upwards 
(10 possible combinations). With a clear status 
difference we may not have any nonreciprocal 
pattern that combines a more formal term 
downwards with a less formal term upwards 
(10 impossible combinations). In the last set 
of plays instances of all the possible combina- 
tions occur and no instances of the impossible 
combinations. The static predictions of the 
model arc validated. 

The construction also generates a set of 
dynamic predictions. When address changes* 
(if there is not cither a reproving or a jocular 
intent) movement must be in the direction 
from left to right in the drawing of Fig. 1 
though it need not be to the immediately ad- 
jacent position. Changes gf address in the 
plays are surprisingly infrequent and seldom 
involve more than two steps. Only seven differ- 
ent kinds of change occurred but all of these 
are included among those defined as possible 
by the model. One “impossible” change oc- 
curred in the play Bom Yesterday. Billie 
Dawn, the junk dealer’s mistress, in speaking 
with the wife of a United States Senator Vrho 
is many years her senior initiates movement 
from Mutual TLN to a more intimate form. 
This violation of the norms is greeted with 
general shock and is a device that helps to 
establish Billie Dawn’s ingenuous vulgarity. 
Insofar as the limited occurrences of change 
in address permit, then, the model is confirmed 
in its dynamic aspect. 


STATUS AND INTIMACY IN 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 

Two persons of unequal status may be con- 
ceived as two points on a generalized value 
scale of the sort used by Osgood and Tannen- 
baum (1955) for the congruity model which 
they have used to predict attitude change. 
The person of superior status has, of course, 
the greater value on such a scale. Movements 
towards intimacy of address in terms of the 
congruity model are acts of association. Such 
acts, the model predicts, will eause the objects 
of unequal value to move towards one another; 
in the case of address between persons this 
means that the value of the inferior is en- 
hanced by intimate association with a superior 
while the value of the superior is diminished. 
The prediction is good intuitive sense. But 
now the interesting thing is that this model 
seems to call for the abstract pattern of ad- 
dress that does not occur. Since the person of 
lower status has a motive for initiating in- 
timacy and the superior has none the intimate 
form ought, in nonreciprocal address, to be 
used upwards and the distant form to be used 
downw'ards. This is not tlie pattern which we 
have found in all of our materials but, is 
rather, the formal alternative to that pattern 
and we have nowhere found this alternative 
to be the operative norm. 

Tjic abstract design of address is not a di- 
rect expression of the realities of status and 
intimacy but is rather a denial of the realities. 
The pattern might have been designed to 
minimize the pain of invidious status distinc- 
tions. The person of lesser value may be pre- 
sumed to be ever ready for association with 
a person of higher value but the person of 
higher value must be presumed to be less 
ready. If the person of lesser value were to 
initiate associative acts, he would run the risk 
of rebuff ; if the person of higher value initiates 
such acts there is no such risk. The superior, 
then, must be the pacesetter in progression to 
intimacy. If there is to be no progression but 
rather an enduring nonreciprocal expression of 
inequality, this expression is not so disagree- 
able as it might be since the superior offers 
intimate address and it is the inferior who 
demurs. The abstract pattern minimizes the 
pain that could be involved when persons arc 
to be related on two dimensions: the horizontal 
of intimacy and the vertical of status. 
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The person of higher status is, we believe, 
the pacesetter not in linguistic address alone 
but in all acts that increase intimacy. The 
Sloan Fellows who served as informants for 
us responded to two questions that concern 
nonlinguistic moves towards intimacy. Each 
question was answered with reference to each 
of the four persons listed by the informant. 
(;)ne of these persons, you may remember, was 
a Superior, one a Subordinate, one Equal and 
Intimate, one Equal and Distant. The inform- 
ant indicated on a scale from 1-5 how willing 
he would be to behave in the designated man- 
ner with reference to each peison. The Num- 
ber 1 represents maximal willingness (“Defi- 
nitely would*’) and 5 minimal willingness 
(“Definitely would not”). The questions arc: 

1 In ordinary circumstances would you ht* willing 
to ask “X*’ tor the loan ot his comb ^ 

2 Suppose “X” were teelinp very unhappy about 
somethifiK or other Would you put your hand «»n 
his shoulder in a reassuring way ^ 

The results appear in Table 3 and show a 
familiar pattern. Informants were more will- 
ing to borrow a comb from, and to put a hand 

TAHLL 3 

( OMPARA nvr Wir.LINCJNthS TO IMIIATF ACTS ()l 
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Than Than note Than 
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Note By sign test Intimate vs Distant on lJc»riow Coml' 
P 008; on Hand on Shoulder, p 029 Snboidinaie % 
Superior on Burrow Comb, p •** .033, on Hand on Shoulder, 
P < .002. 

on the shoulder of, an associate who was 
Equal and Intimate than one Equal and Dis- 
tant and also more willing to initiate these 
acts of intimacy with St»i'»ordinates than with 
Superiors. Using a sign test and a one-tailed 


hypothesis the comb question differentiates 
intimate from remote associates with a /> == 
.008 and Subordinates from Superiors with a 
p — .033; the hand-on shoulder question 
differentiates intimate from remote associates 
with a p .029 and Subordinates from Su- 
periors with a /) -. .002. I'hese nonspeech acts 
follow the pattern of 'I’LN and FN ; of T and 
V ; and of Hi and (rood Morning. Perhaps all 
kinds of associative behavior can be placed 
c o a rough scale of intimacy and in the pro- 
gicssion over this scale of a dyad the superior 
may always be in advance. 

With a good sized inequality of status the 
use of FN by the higher does not, of course, 
justify immediate reciprocation from the 
low'er. *rhe lower must wait for the initiation 
of additional acts of intimacy before taking 
a step on his own. It is very likely that the 
normative lag in intimacy increases with the 
degree of status inequality. How'cver, the 
norms aic not always perfectly clear; graduate 
students will sometimes be uncertain whether 
the time has come to say FN to a professor, 
employees will wonder whether they know 
their bi)sscs well enough to use the familiar 
form. Wlien someone is in this region of un- 
certainty, we find that he avoids the use of any 
sort ot personal name and makes do with the 
uncommitted omnibus you. 

SUMMARY 

'Fhe semntic rules governing address in 
American * :^lish are worked out from a 
varied collec on of data that includes usage in 
American plays, actual usage in a Boston 
business firm, i;eported usage of business 
c .ecutives from various cities in the United 
States, and usage recorded in a midwestern 
American town. I'he most common address 
forms are the first name (FN) and the title 
plus last name (TLN). These function in 
three sorts of dyadic pattern: the Mutual 
TLN, the Mutual FN, and the nonreciprocal 
use of TLN and N. The semantic distinction 
between the two mutual patterns is on the 
intimacy dimension with Mutual FN being 
the more intimate of the two patterns. In the 
nonreciprocal pattern a distinction is made 
in terms of status with the higher saying FN 
and the lower TLN. The practice of using 
the intimate form to a subordinate and the 
distant form to a superior also governs the 
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use of pronouns of address in many languages 
as well as the use of certain conventional 
greetings. It is suggested that this very general 
pattern prevails because in the progression 
towards intimacy of unequals the superior is 
always the pacesetter initiating new moves in 
that direction. The superior is the pacesetter 
because the willingness of the person of lower 
status to enter into association can be taken 
for granted and there is little risk that a 


superior will be rebuffed whereas the risk 
would be great if the inferior were to initiate 
acts of association. Such variant forms of 
address as the title alone, the last name alone, 
and the use of multiple names are fitted into a 
model that purports to describe the temporal 
progression of address from acquaintance to 
friendship. Each new step towards friendship 
is, in this model, initiated by the person of 
higher status. 
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Comanche Baby Language XJ 

JOSEPH B. CASAGKANDE 


'I’he Comanche language reveals an unusually 
rich and formalized vocabulary of special baby 
words which were used in teaching the child to 
speak. Their use began when the child was old 
enough to understand, at about one year 
according to informants, and dropped off as the 
child matured and learned the normal, adult 
locutions at the age of 3 to 4. If a child persisted 
in using these ^vords after the age of 5 or so, it 
would be laughed at and ridiculed for its 
babyish ways. Today English holds sway and 
these baby words no longer function actively, 
although children in those families or house- 
holds where there are older persons who speak 
only Comanche may have some knowledge of 
them. So of necessity these data were recorded 
from the lips of adult speakers, most of w'hom, 
however, maintain a lively memory of the 
baby forms. 

The following list was checked with eight 
informants and is probably exhaustive. Where 
known, the adult form or derivation is given in 
brackets after the translation of the baby word or 
words. 

*^d^hA ‘something nasty or dirty; 
feces, urine, penis, a smell ; warning to get away 
from something dirty; I have wet, dirtied 
myself; command for baby to defecate.’ 
^a^hd:^ ‘no goodl’ (said u baby). 

The next two forms are used in speaking to 
and by older children. They are derived from 
the baby words, but with regular verbal suffixes. 
^d^hi.'ktohA ‘go off and defecate!’ 
urn, Whini^ ‘I have dirtied myself.’ 

‘it hurts!* (pointing to placer. 
Sore place, cut; command to child to get away 
from thing or place where it might get hurt.’ 

9a?si: ‘rectum; fec' •, defecation; any- 
thing nasty.* 


^erordy^ ^erd:^, ’^etd:'^ ‘white man’ [tdivo:'^ 
‘white man*]. 

‘it’s hot!; command to stay 
away from something hot ; fire, lamp, lightning, 
sun, flashlight, firewood; anything that will 
burn’ 

H:keta^ ‘don’t; let me alone.’ 

‘exclamation of surprise* (women or 
babies). 

/r#;, hiiketa^ as above; also used by adults; 
‘don’t* (scared). 

'^kkkiy ‘cover me, dress me, I’m 
cold; it’s cold; command to stay away from 
''omething cold’ [^kt: used only as an excla- 
mation]. 

‘insect; any small noxious animal, to 
babies when one wants child to be afraid of 
something or leave it alone; bug, snake, scor- 
pion, ant, person; exclamation of fright* 
[''ini:]. 

H'W ‘give to me!’ [?ii/r/f/]. 

'^um:d^ ‘good! nice! beautiful’ (said by 
mother when she wants to comb child’s hair, 
drees it; said to attract child’s attention to 
clothes, toy); ‘anything bright or colorful that 
attracts the child; red, yellow, blue.* 

md:^ ‘cattle, cow, bull’ (onomato- 
poeia). 

papd:^ ‘I want a drink’; w'ater [pd: ‘water*]. 
papd:?f popd:^ *dog.’ 

pepe:? ‘ball’ (it was -.aid by one informant that 
his word was used only by girls as boys didn’t 
play with balls) [na^ sihpd:^], 
ptki:^ ‘pig’ (English: pig, piggy). 
tatd:'^ ‘something to eat, especially meat; 

I want, give me . . .; eat!’ [tihkap ‘food, meat’]. 

tatd:^ ‘shoes, moccasins’ [ta~ is a prefix 
meaning ‘foot* ; tdhtokd:^ ‘toe’]. 
td^si ‘vagina* {td^sip to baby when bouncing 
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it on the knees; a personal name: ‘one who has a tamt:^ ‘younger brother {tdml address form, 
vagina’) [tdfj]. <«»***' reference form). 

’automobile, train, anything that pam':^ ‘older brother’ (pdvl address form; 
whistles’ (onomatopoeia). reference form). 

kakd.f kakd ‘bird; headlouse.’ pahd.i^ ‘father’s sister’ (pdhA address form: 


kani:^ ‘house, tipi* [kdnhl], 
koko:^ ‘fruit, candy cookies; any snack 
between meals’; give me . . . 
cM:^ ‘chicken* (English). 
cici:^ ‘breast, bottle, milk, I want to be 
suckledl* [p^p ‘milk, breast’]. 

pici^ said by mother to child when 
she is going to nurse it. 

mamd:^ ‘horse*; said by child when it 
wants to be carried on someone’s hack. 
mamd:^ ‘mother* (English). 
muki:^, mu:kt:<^ ‘giant, owl, bogey* (to 
scare child) [related to mu:pic, the legendary 
‘giant owl*]. 

mumu:*^ used to scare child; ‘child’s exclama- 
tion of fright; the dark, thunder, cow.* 
nand:^ ‘it might hurt, get away; blood, sore, 
hurt*; said if baby doesn’t feel well; if it is 
bitten or hurt by another child (see ^and:), 
nini:^ ‘doll; baby; little ones of animals; 
little . . .* 

ninici:^ ‘dear little doll, baby* [related to the 
pronominal prefix, nt- ‘I, me*]. 
wa?6:^y wa:^6'y ‘cat* [wd'^o:]. 

niHsik ‘cover me!* [Hhikly ni^Mkl], 
wi^asl ‘penis* [w4^A {wt^asi*^ male personal 
name ‘one who has a penis*)]. 

The a/ here, and also in the baby word for 
‘vagina’, td^^sJ, is probably derived from the 
diminutive suffix, -cl, 

RELATIONSHIP TERMS 

pid ‘mother* (the regular adult word; there 
is no special baby word in common use). 
pipid said by some babies. 

^api:^ ‘father, father’s brother, father’s haic 
(‘friend’) [^dpi address form; ^dhp%^ reference 
form]. 

‘mother’s brother, husband of 
mother’s friend* [^drhA address form; 
reference form]. 

paci:^ ‘older sister* [pad address form; 
pdei^ reference form]. 

nami:^ ‘younger sister’ (ndm/ address form; 
ndmx^ reference form). 

takd:^ ‘sibling* (tdkA address form; tdka^ 
reference form). 


pdha? reference form). 

kaku:^ ‘grandmother* (‘mother*s mother* is the 
adult meaning; kdkU address form; kdku^ 
reference form). 

toko:'^, toto:^ ‘grandfather,* sometimes 
‘father* (this form used by a younger child) 
(‘mother’s father’ is the adult meaning; tokO 
address form; ioko^ reference form). 

’I’he following terms may also be used if the 
child is old enough to make the distinction; 
kinu:^ ‘father’s father’ {kinU address form; 
kmu<^ reference form); huci:^ ‘father’s mother’ 
{huci address form ; huci^ reference form). 

These kinship terms, other than those used 
for ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ and ‘grandparents,’ 
probably appear relatively later in the child’s 
vocabulary. Just how far they are extended to 
include those relatives normally subsumed un- 
der them in adult usage is not certain, but they 
may be taken to apply primarily to those persons 
designated above or their surrogates. It is 
interesting to note that the maternal grand- 
parental terms are those first used for all 
grandparents. This suggests matrilocal resi- 
dence, or at least more intimate contact with 
the mother’s parents than with the father’s. 

in addition to the above list of formal baby 
words several characteristics of Comanche 
children’s speech may be mentioned. There is a 
tendency for children to add the diminutive- 
endearing suffix, -cl and the related -si to 
words: e.g., haici:^ for haic ‘friend.’ Reduplica- 
tion, as might be inferred from the above list, 
is another feature: titii is said by little girls for 
U:i ‘girl friend*; pipid for pid ‘mother,’ etc. 
(Kroeber mentions this tendency to reduplicate 
in the speech of a Zuni child of 23 months 
whom he observed; his paper [Kroeber, 1916] 
is the only published account of the speech 
development of a primitive child.) Although 
reduplication is present in Comanche as a 
grammatical process, it performs no ostensible 
grammatical function in the child’s speech. 
Various phonemic substitutions are made; 
p for /m; as pOiI for kuAhl ‘wife*; pdnA for 
ktodnA ‘odor, smell* ; also i for i as /idr for tias, 
etc. One person carries the personal name, 
pitd'si^ ‘one who always defecates,* a “baby 
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name/’ where a is substituted for the kw in 
kwitA ‘defecate!’ and the suffix -r/ is also added. 
These substitutions are not regular, but are 
commonly made by children learning to speak. 
Somewhat more regular is the substitution of 
t for r (see examples in the word list). 

Several facts become apparent upon study of 
the above list of baby words. First, it must be 
recognized that these function not as single, 
simple words, but as whole sentences with 
many different, albeit related, possible meanings 
(exclamatory, imperative, declarative, inter- 
rogative) which are elucidated by gestures, 
intonations, and the context of the situation. 
They are really sentence-words. Phonetically, 
the baby words are simple: there are no pre- 
aspirated consonants; the sonants plus h does 
not appear; whispered vowels and the defective 
(i.e., found in only a few words) phonemes, r 
and r», are rare and their appearance is probably 
late in the speech development of the child. 
The .V phoneme and the long m are unique to 
the baby vocabulary. 

Reduplicatic.. ic* *%‘dent an*^ appears to be 
especially common in those words generic to 
the baby language and basic to it. The baby 
word phonetic pattern of two syllables with the 
second vowel accented, long, and usually 
ending in a glottal stop occurs in most of the 
evamples. Words derived from the adult 
vocabulary are put into this pattern, as may be 
seen from the relationship terms. Presumably 
it is in this phonetic form that words are first 
picsented to the child. This seems consistent 
^^lth our practice of carefully enunciating words 
when teaching them to a child. 

Language development poses several problems 
for the generic psychologist and anthropologist 
as well as the linguist.'Some baby w'ords aic to 
be found in all languages, written and unwritten, 
though not commonly as formalized and in 
such abundance as in Comanche. In all these 
baby words two facts claim attention: the 
universality of reduplication and the use of 
simple phonemes, especially the labials 
w, the stops dy /r, and “cardinal” vowels 
(?, e, f, a, o, m). The use of simpler phonemes 
is probably explained in terms of the babyV 
limited ability to manipulate his speech organs, 
‘ince learning to speak even one’s native tongue 
involves the induction of an intricate set of 
motor habits and is a maturational process 
comparable to acquiring fcu»'h other skills as 


walking or skipping. But the problem of redu- 
plication is not so easy of solution. Jespersen 
has this to say, “It is simpler and more natural 
to refer these reduplications to the pleasure 
always felt in repeating the same muscular 
action until one is tired” (Jespersen, 1922, p. 
109). But this seems an oversimple explanation. 
A natural tendency to reduplicate may perhaps 
be granted and seems to be supported by the 
oft-made observation of the infant’s babbling 
rept ^ition of the same sound. I'his proclivity 
sccn*s to have been tacitly recognized by adults 
and conventionalized by them in reduplicated 
baby words. (Margaret Mead [1930, pp. 36 ff.] 
discusses the child’s speech education in Manus, 
and mentions the endless repetition back and 
forth between adult and baby of the same 
monosyllable. She says, “This random affection 
for repetitiousness makes an excellent atmos- 
phere in which the child acquires facility in 
speech” [p. 37].) 

As the growth of speech facility parallels to a 
marked degree the maturation of the child’s 
intellectual capacities, one might ask how 
comparative speech phenomena reflect this. 
Docs it take longer for a primitive child who 
has to learn a highly complex language, such as 
many North American Indian languages, to 
gain control of his language than, say, a 
Chinese or American child ? (Clyde Kluckhohn, 
who has made extensive observations on Navaho 
children, feels that the Navaho child, as com- 
pared wKh the English-speaking child of the 
same age, i** ' -mew'hat retarded in acquiring 
equal facility vith his extremely difficult 
language.) At what age is the primitive child 
capable of making the subtle analogical 
formations that ntany primitive languages 
require ? 

Some knowledge of children’s speech develop- 
ment and baby words seems essential for the 
anthropologist or psychologist interested in 
problems of personality development and 
chaiactcr structure. From the vocabulary itself 
one can form some idea of the child’s world in 
1 given culture; w’ .A objects and affects im- 
pinge upon it. Discipline and attitudes are 
reflected, as in Comanche where feces, urine, 
and the genitalia and feelings of disgust are 
equated, and where there are words used to 
frighten the child, admonish it, and control its 
movements. It seems likely that conscious 
speech training might be correlated with later 
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educational procedures and attitudes towards 
children. This seems true for the Comanche 
where the position of children was high as was 
general on the Plains. It also seems important 
to know how long baby words are used and, if 
they are reverted to later in life, under w’hat 
conditions. (Persistence in using baby talk was 
an important symptom of personality disturb- 
ances among Pilaga children where in extreme 
cases, those of half or full orphans, baby talk 
persists until the ninth year. In the most severe 


cases of personality disturbances a pattern of 
phonetic substitution is rigidly followed through 
and at times results in serious phonetic dis- 
tortion [Henry and Henry, 1940].) The exten- 
sion of kinship terms, the child’s induction into 
their use, and the varying importance of the 
different relatives or classes of relatives to the 
child are all relevant. (See Hogbin, 1939, 
pp. 38-42, for an admirable start in this direc- 
tion.) 


REFERENCE NOTE 

The material for this pa| 'r was gathered on a field trip sponsored by Columbia 
University to the Comanche Indians living near Indiahoma, Oklahoma, during the 
summer of 1940. A, I, O, U represent voiceless vowels. 

See Herzog (1949, p. 97) for further comment on Comanche child language. 
Baby words are listed by Chamberlain (1890, 1893); Dennis (1940, p. 35), 
including words from Shungopavi, Zuni, and Cochiti (personal correspondence); 
Frachtenberg (1917); Jespersen (1922); Kroeber (1916); and Sapir (I929d). [For 
recent comparative data, see Austerlitz (1956), Burling (1959), Ferguson (1956) and 
Larsen (1949)]. 

On CHILD LANGUAGE generally, especially on the child’s own* linguistic system, 
see Applegate (1961), Halle (1962, pp. 64-65), Jakobson (1941), and Leopold (1953- 
1954). Halle and Applegate discuss the problem from a transformational viewpoint. 
Modern descriptive, or structural, principles are important also in the work of 
Berko (1958), Berko and Brown (1961), Brown (1957), Ervin and Miller (1963), 
Pike (1949), Velten (1943), Weir (1962), and work in Bellugi and Brown (1964). 

For general surveys and discussions, see Brown (1958, chap 6), Carroll (1960), 
Cohen (1952), Erviii and Miller (1963), Gregoire (1937-1947, 1950), Hockett 
(1958, chap. 4), Jakobson (1941), Jespersen (1922, Book II), Leopold (1948, 1952a, 
1952b, 1953-1954), Lewis (1947, pp. 12-70; 1951), McCarthy (1954), Malinowski 
(1937), and Saporta (1961, pp. 331-375), which includes Berko (1958), Carroll 
(1960), and Leopold (1953-1954). 

On social and cultural aspects, see references to Bernstein’s article on pp. 
251-260. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A MAJOR THEORETICAL PROBLEM is the relation- 
ship between the social structure and individual 
experience. Through what means is the social 
process learned and what are the implications 
of such learning ? These questions raise, criti- 
cally, the problem of the relationship between 
sociology and psychology. The sociologist’s 
attempt to personal! y statements is 

often considered by the psychologist as crude 
and insensitive; whilst to the sociologist, 
psychological statements relating to social 
process, particularly institutional behaviour, 
often have an air of joyous naivete. It seems 
that neither discipline has reached a level of 
theoretical sophistication such that integration 
becomes possible. An approach to this question 
may be made if one examines an intervening 
variable which is limited and shaped by a given 
type of social organization and yet conditions 
the form of a basic learning process. I would 
like to examine the possibility that spoken 
language, or rather specific linguistic forms, fit 
these criteria. Speech, ak Luria points out (1961), 
can be considered as a complex of additional 
signals which leads to marked changes in the 
field of stimuli. It is proposed that forms of 
spoken language, in the procc s of their learning, 
initiate, reinforce and synthesize special types 
of relationship with the environment and thus 
create particular dimensions of significance. 

Studies of the language development of 
institutionalized children indicate that they 
may be grossly retarded in vocabulary, complex- 
ity of sentence contruction and type and power 
of abstraction (Bernstein, 1960a). Although the 
relationship between I.Q. and language ability 
is one of complex reciprocity the studies cleaily 


indicate that the functional level of general 
performance and social effectiveness may be 
greatly reduced in an environment detrimental 
to the development of language skills. It is 
also clear that linguistic differences occur in 
the normal environment, e.g., in the language 
use of children in their peer group, combat 
units in the armed services, criminal sub-cul- 
tures, and between status groups. Linguistic 
differences between status groups is most 
marked where the gap between them is very 
great. Studies of the language habits of children 
indicate that these differences are revealed 
almost from the beginnings of speech. (Irwin, 
1 948a, 1948b; Sampson, 1956.) I suggest that 
the measurable inter-status linguistic differences 
betw'een the lower working-class and the mid- 
dle-class, rather than reflecting differences in 
innate c.'ipacity, result from entirely different 
modes of sp . • h which arc dominant and typical 
within these -ata. IVIore formally, different 
social structures place their stress on different 
possibiliticr inherent in language use, and once 
this stress is placed, then the resulting linguistic 
form is one of the most important means of 
eliciting and strengthening ways of feeling and 
thinking which are functionally related to the 
social group. 

DEFINITION OF SPEECH FORMS 

Before charactew^uig the linguistic usages 
typical of the two social strata I want to 
contrast two types of linguistic utterance. 
Following Hughling Jackson’s (1932) distinc- 
tion between well-organized and now-organ- 
izing speech and the refined use of this 
distinction by Dr. F. Goldman-Eisler (1958a) 
1 would like to contrast what may be called 
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highJy-coded with now-coding utterances. A 
now-coding utterance is one in which speech 
is specially and often newly created to fit a 
particular referent. A highly-coded utterance 
consists of attaching ready-made terms or 
phrases as well-organized sequences to designate 
a referent (e.g., comments about the weather; 
the opening gambit at a cocktail party). Now- 
coding utterances are individuated. The se- 
quences have a low transition probability and 
are therefore relatively individual and unex- 
pected. Highly-coded utterances tend to be 
utterances which are the result of common 
conditioning and learning. They are shared by 
a given language community and possess a 
relatively high transition proba! 4ity. In the 
case of now-coding utterances the individual is 
emitting a series of signals which symbolize the 
speaker’s separateness and difference. These 
utterances are symbolic of an individuated 
experience. This is not the case with highly- 
coded utterances, for the signals tend to 
symbolize the normative arrangements of a 
group. Social symbols are created, which are 
reinforced in the speaking. Highly-coded ut- 
terances will tend to be short, fast, fluent and 
relatively unpaused and, because of their well- 
organized or automatic character, permit high 
aflFective ventilation and the use of gross 
expressive symbolism. They will also tend to 
refer to, and become a vehicle for, concrete 
rather than analytic thought processes. On the 
other hand, now-coding utterances will tend to 
be slower, longer, utterances with relatively 
longer pauses within the speech sequences and 
become a vehicle for analytical thought proces- 
ses (Goldman-Eisler, 1958b, 1960). Finer grad- 
uations of expressive symbolism may accom- 
pany this form of utterance than in the case of 
highly-coded utterances. 

Although an individual will naturally shift 
from one type of utterance to another, depend- 
ing upon the context of a social situation, there 
may well be a series of diverse social contexts 
which are dominated by the use of one type 
rather than the other. The language of the 
child in his peer group, judging from the 
material in the Opies’ recent book (Opie and 
Opie, 1959), may be considered as a system of 
highly-coded utterances which, as the child 
learns, regulates his behaviour by preparing 
him to respond to and emit particular types of 
signals in relation to a specific stimuli pattern. In 


this way the adequacy of his socialization to the 
norms of his sub-culture is revealed and rein- 
forced every time he speaks. I shall call a system 
of communication dominated by highly-coded 
utterances the pure form of a public language, 
whilst a system which permits and encourages 
now-coding utterances, or one where they may 
be frequently signalled and elicited, the pure 
type of a formal language. [See the Postscript 
on pp. 258-260 for a revised formulation.] 
Certain problems arise from this analysis of 
speech. It is clear that an analysis of speech in 
terms of highly-coded and now-coding utter- 
ances takes as its unit the word, and then seeks 
statistical frequencies and the transition prob- 
abilities of the units. The analysis can be 
fruitfully extended to the consideration of 
larger units such as particular speech sequences. 
The language of children, as presented by the 
Opies, enables us to make certain predictions of 
such sequences, because a code is now available 
for a relatively large and diverse area of com- 
munication. It is also possible to make some 
statements about the psychological and socio- 
logical dimensions of relevance, facilitated by 
speech which is regulated by highly-coded 
utterances (Bernstein, 1960b). However, when 
a code is not available because the permutations 
and units are either too large or unknown, then 
a word or a given speech sequence is an inade- 
quate unit for analysis. It becomes necessary to 
shift, at this point, from a micro-level analysis 
of particular words or speech sequences to a 
macro-level analysis of linguistic structure. On 
this level I propose to characterize the general 
forms of the two distinct linguistic usages 
mentioned earlier. [See now the Postcript.] 

The general form of a public language is a 
mode of communication, which is marked off 
from other modes of speech by the rigidity of 
its syntactical structure and the limited and 
restricted use of structural possibilities for 
sentence organization. It is a form of condensed 
speech in which certain meanings are restricted 
and the possibility of their elaboration is 
reduced. Whilst it may not be possible to 
predict any one content of this language, it is 
suggested that the structural organization and 
syntax is highly predictable. The class of the 
content is also predictable. A formal language, 
by contrast, is one in which the structure and 
syntax is potentially less predictable for any one 
individual. The formal possibilities of sentence 
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organization are used to clarify meaning and 
make it explicit. Its chief characteristics are: 

J. Accurate grammatical order and syntax 
regulate what is said. 

2. Logical modifications and stress are medi- 
ated through a grammatically complex sentence 
construction, especially through the use of a 
range of conjunctions and subordinate clauses. 

3. Frequent use of prepositions which indicate 
logical relationships as well as prepositions 
which indicate temporal and spatial contiguity. 

4. Frequent use of impersonal pronouns, 
‘it,’ ‘one.* 

5. A discriminative selection from a range of 
adjectives and adverbs. 

6. Individual qualification is verbally mediated 
through the structure and relationships within 
and between sentences. 

7. Expressive symbolism discriminates be- 
tween meanings within speech sequences 
rather than reinforcing dominant words or 
phrases, or accompanying the sequence in a 
diffuse genera!! manner. 

8. It is language use which points to the possi- 
bilities inherent in . a complex conceptual 
hierarchy for the organizing of experience. 

These characteristics must be considered to 
give a direction to iht organization of thinking 
and feeling rather than to the establishing of 
complex modes of relationships. 'The charac- 
teristics are relative to those of a public language. 

I'hc individual, when he speaks a public 
language, operates within a mode of speech in 
which individual selection and permutation are 
grossly restricted; whilst in the case of a formal 
language the speaker is able to make a highly 
individual selection and permutation. 1 am not 
arguing that a formal language speaker always 
does this. I am simply stating that the po.ssi- 
bility exists. A formal language is considered 
the dominant and typical speech form of the 
middleclasses. 

(Whilst it is obvious that certain aspects of 
children’s speech development must necessarily 
hold irrespective of the social structure, the 
organization of the language used and respondea 
to, is of critical importance whatever the age of 
the child. The following conversation took 
place in a middle-class nursery. Tw^o little girls 
of 4 were arguing about their respective 
heights — “Pm bigger than you.” “No, I’m 
bigger than you” — whf the conversation 
suddenly took this turn: 


S: “Well, my sister’s seven and a half.” 

K: “Well, but she’s not you.” 

S: “No, everyone’s theirselves.” 

An example of the subordination of behaviour 
to verbal control is the following: A middle-class 
grandmother was visited by her 2-year old 
grand-daughter, who was found alone in the 
drawing- room. The grandmother, by the door, 
saw the child look round the room, firmly 
repeating: “That’s a don’t, and that’s a don’t, 
and that’s a don’t! . . .” It is unlikely that a 
public language would induce this regulative 
function in a child so young. It is more probable 
that the impulse would have been acted out. 

It is not easy to give briefly examples of public 
language usage, but the reader is referred to 
Hoggart [1957], and to the writer’s own work 
and tape-recordings. See also Bossard, 1945.) 

I suggest that where an individual is confined 
to a public language certain cognitive and 
affective processes are differentiated in a partic- 
ular manner forming a relatively coherent 
functional system sensitized to a special stimuli 
pattern (Bernstein, 1961a). I further suggest 
that this linguistic usage is a function of a 
sub-culturc, not of individual psychology. 
The characteristics of a public language (the 
major speech form of the lower working class) 
are as follows: 

1. Short, grammatically simple, often un- 
finished sentences with a poor syntactical form. 

2. Simple and repetitive use of conjunctions 
(‘so,’ ‘then.’ ‘and,’ ‘because’). 

3. Little u. of sub-ordinace clauses to break 
down the in lal categories of the dominant 
subject. 

4. Inability to hold a subject through a speech 
sequence, so that a dislocated informational 
content is facilitated. 

5. Rigid and limited use of adjectives and 
adverbs. 

6. Infrequent use of impersonal pronouns as 
subjects of conditional clauses or sentences. 

7. Frequent use of statements where the 
reason and cone usion are confounded to 
produce a categoric statement. 

8. A large number of statements/phrases 
which signal a requirement for the previous 
speech sequence to be reinforced: “Wouldn’t it ? 
You see? You know?” etc. This process is 
termed “sympathetic circularity.” 

9. Individual selection from a group of idio- 
matic phrases or sequences will frequently occur. 
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10. The individual qualification is implicit in 
the setitence organization: it is a language of 
implicit meaning. 

These criteria refer to an ideal linguistic 
structure. What will be found empirically is an 
orientation to this form of language use. It is 
clear that some of these characteristics will 
occur in most forms of language use but a public 
language is a form of usage in which all the 
characteristics will be found. It is possible to 
consider approximations to a public language to 
the extent that other characteristics do not 
occur. (Approximations to a public language w'ill 
be spoken in the peer group of children and 
adolescents, criminal sub-cultu^'cs, combat 
units in the armed services, and in i .iral groups.) 
(See the characteristics of a formal language.) 
Although any one example of a public language 
will be associated with a particular \ocabulary 
and sequence frequency, it is worth while 
emphasizing that the definition and charac- 
terization is independent of vocabulary. I am 
concerned with the implications of a general 
mode, not with the isolated significance of 
particulai w’ords, or speech sequences. I am 
not arguing for a mechanical relationship 
between language and other forms of behaviour; 
rather for a gradual modification of learned 
responses, through language, which stabilizes 
and strengthens perceptions. Stability is main- 
tained by the development of inter-related 
systems of responses held together and sus- 
tained by the act of speech. Speech, as Luria 
has pointed out (Luria and Yudovich, 1959), is 
not only a means of indicating corresponding 
objects or relationships in the external world 
but abstracts, isolates, goneralizes perceived 
signals and relates them to certain categories. 
Language math out what is relevant, affectively, 
cognitively and socially, and experience is trans- 
formed by that which ts made relevant. 

PSYCHOLOGIC Al. I M PLICA TIONS 
OF A PUBLIC LASGVAGE 

Where an individual is limited to a public 
language, the possibilities signalled by language 
are perceived in a distinctive manner. Language 
is perceived not as a set of possibilities which 
can be fashioned sensitively to facilitate the 
expression of a unique individual experience. 
Language, in this case, is not a means to verbal- 
ize, relatively precisely, the experience of 
separateness and difference. Rather, with a 


public language, an individual inter-acts within 
a linguistic form which maximizes the means of 
producing social rather than individuated 
symbols. The early linguistic relationship 
between a mother and a child is one which 
maximizes the direct experience of affective 
inclusiveness, rather than that of verbally 
conditioned cognitive and affective differentia- 
tion. As speech marks out a pattern of stimuli 
to which the child adapts, so, in the learning of 
this pattern, his perception is organized, struc- 
tured and reinforced. The adequacy of his 
response is rewarded or punished by the adult 
model until the child is able to regulate his own 
responses independently of the adult. In this 
way the child learns, and so internalizes his 
social structure from tlic very beginnings of 
speech. 

Luria has showm the importance of the im- 
pelling, or starting and planning function of 
speech; a public language focuses on the 
inhibiting function of speech by directing our 
attention (that is the attention of the observer) 
to potential referents which carry no. stimulus 
value for the speaker. A public language 
narrows yet intensifies the range of stimuli to 
w’hich the child learns to respond; the dimen- 
sion of significance created by the speech is 
restricted. Vygotsky ( 1 939) made the interesting 
observation that abbreviated, condensed speech 
io a function of a social relationship w'here the 
subject of the dialogue is held in common. Tins 
is the case w^ith a public language, where the 
subject is a special type of unifying sub-culture 
which renders unnecessary and irrelevant, com- 
plex verbal procedures. The implications ol 
such a speech form are critical for behaviour. 
It is suggested that where an individual 
restricted to a public language, speech does not 
become an object of special perceptual activitv, 
neither does a theoretical attitude develop 
towards the structural possibilities of sentence 
organization. The speech is epitomized h\ 
poor syntactical organization and a severely 
limiting structural organization. It is a vehicle 
for expressing and receiving concrete, global, 
descriptive relationships organized within a 
relatively low level of conceptualization. The 
speech delivery, within a normal environment, 
is composed of fast, fluent, short, relatively 
unpaused sequences, accompanied by a diffuse 
affective discharge. Affect is not used to dis- 
criminate among meanings carried within 
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speech sequences. It is used to reinforce specific 
dominant words or accompanies the utterance 
in a generalized diffuse manner. It can be seen 
that this pattern of expressive and verbal 
signals will decide how effective is any process 
of communication. The release of affect is 
further facilitated by the fact that the median 
and final consonants in a word will tend to be 
unvoiced. Thus the mode of speech itself will 
elicit and reinforce a special affective correlate. 
The affective potential is not differentiated, 
stabilized and made specific by being linked 
by the language to a relatively wide range of 
referents. Affect which is regulated by the 
speech is conditioned by the concreteness of 
the language. This means that much affect is 
unconventionalized by language, and is available 
to be triggered off in a diffuse manner. 

It has been suggested that the number and 
type of new relationships available to an 
individual is limited as a result of the learned 
sensitivity tr descriptive, global concepts, but 
equally impo'-^^'mt is the fact that a particular 
cluster of relationships arc not of great relevance 
to the speaker. These are relationships which 
arc initiated by considerations of subjective 
intent (Kohn, 1959a, 1959b). Subjective intent 
refers to the condil’ons of, and reflections upon, 
the motivations of self and other. This must not 
be taken to mean that this never occurs. Such 
statements will be made, but they will be of a 
restricted and global nature. In information 
theory terms, these iclationships will not i>e 
adequately coded, for a public language signaL 
the normative arrangements of a group rather 
than the individuated experience of its 
members. Sensitivity to subjective ini/nt is nX 
suddenly acquired; it arises out of cvperience 
which has been conditioned to its relevance 
and importance. This sensitivity reinforces the 
recognition of separateness and difference. The 
ability to verbalize relatively precisely subjective 
intent does not nccessari!^ create a greater 
sympathy for others; but it makes available to 
an individual a means whereby a group of 
experiences can be the subject of rationa 
control and manipulation. Planning functions 
are extended. equal importance, once such 
questions have relevance then a whole order of 
potential learning is made available. It follows 
that, where the verbal elaboration of considera- 
tions of intent is relativelv well-developed, the 
number of referents v* ;iich condition the 


response of an individual to his environment 
are greatly increased. New areas of curiosity 
are stimulated. A heightened sensitivity to the 
motivation of self and others facilitates the devel- 
opment of a low guilt threshold, and opens the 
way to the control of behaviour by eliciting 
feelings of guilt. A public language which 
minimizes the verbal elaboration and the 
making explicit of subjective intent, raises the 
guilt threshold in relation to particular classes 
•’f experiences. 

A corrollary of the fact that subjective intent is 
not adequately coded in this linguistic form is 
the somewhat paradoxical result that, despite 
the warmth and vitality w'hich so often goes with 
this mode of speech, the language remains 
impersonal in the literal sense of that term. 
Warmth and vitality arise out of an immediacy 
w'hich the use of the language facilitates, for the 
terms are global, direct^ concrete and activity- 
dominated, whilst the well-organized character 
of the structure permits high affective ventila- 
tion. But the words and speech sequences refer 
to broad classes of contents rather than pro- 
gressive differentiation within a class. In a sense 
the referents are too abstract. ('The reverse is 
also possible. A range of items belonging to a 
class may be specified without the concepts 
which .summarizes the class being known.) 
■'Fhe categories referred to are rarely broken 
down and this has critical implications if the 
referent to be designated is a subjective state of 
the speaker The other side of the appearance 
of affectne ' ments like warmth and vitality is 
impersonalit; of language. It is perfectly 
possible, despite the restricted vocabulary 
which is symptorp of the form of speech, to 
create speech which fits individuated experi- 
ences, but the orientation induced by this mode 
of communication does not make such charac- 
terization appropriate. 

SOC IAL FU\('nON OF THE 
Pi; EL/C ' LA NGVA GE 

The factor of im 'ersonality opens the w'ay to 
a form of social nehaviour which is controlled 
by a rigid, explicit and authoritaiian social 
structure where status, role, age-grades and the 
customarv connections between these elements 
become strategic orientating cues. This social 
structure channels and focuses the diffuse 
affective potential which the use of the lan- 
guage, itself, helps to create. Conformity to 
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symbols of solidarity ^^ill then be intense and 
the level of activity may be much reduced if 
they are concretely absent; and these symbols 
are absent if the language is used in an inap- 
propriate context. Such a situation may raise 
considerably the level of anxiety. 

The impersonality allows for two almost 
contradictory types of response. On the one 
hand, the mechanical solidarity which it facili- 
tates creates loyalty to the j?roup, its functions 
and aspirations; it creates a social relationship 
of a warm, vital and inclusive form; yet it leads 
to a large measure of dependency on these 
symbols and so to an inherent passivity. On the 
other hand, the impersonality protects or 
insulates the speaker from res;‘onsibility, 
personal involvement and guilt for what he has 
said or done. A whole range of verbal behaviour 
and action is made available, particularly forms 
of behaviour which arc often called “acting- 
out.” From the point of view of non-public 
language users the behaviour may appear 
anti-social. This must not be understood to 
mean that such responses are necessarily 
frequent or dominant, but only that this form of 
behaviour is liable to be released particularly if 
the level of tension is raised. These circumstan- 
ces are likely to arise in frustrating situations or 
when the social structure no longer creates 
realizable expectations. Blame is more likely to 
be attributed to the environment than to the 
speaker, and this reinforces the development of 
the mechanisms of displacement and denial 
(Miller and Swanson, 1960). The latter arise 
also because of the general rigidity of the 
personality induced by the speaking of the 
language. 

The psychological and sociological status quo 
of a speaker limited to a public language is 
accomplished by protective devices built into 
the linguistic medium. Perhaps the most 
important of these protective functions, is that 
other forms of language use (i.e., formal 
language) cannot be directly comprehended 
but will be mediated through the pub lan- 
guage. In other words a formal language will be 
translated, and in this process an alternative 
orientation which would sensitize the speaker 
to a different dimension of significance is 
neutralized. Where a translation cannot be 
made there is no communiration and thus 
absolute protection. The structure of the 
language inhibits verbal expression, and so the 


learning attendant on such expression, of those 
experiences of separateness and difference which 
w'ould isolate the speaker from his group. It 
channels cognitive and affective states which, 
if expressed, might constitute a potential 
threat to the equilibrium. For example, 
curiosity is limited and focused by the relatively 
low level of conceptualization and a concern 
with the immediate prevents the development 
of a reflective experience. The primacy of 
mechanisms of displacement and denial act to 
preserve the status quo, A resistance to change 
or rigidity is partly related to the way authority 
is justified or legitimized. For the signals of 
authority will inhere in the form of the social 
relationship rather than in complex principles. 

I think at this point it will be useful to make 
the implicit hypotheses explicit. The behaviour 
referred to throughout this paper is contrasted 
with that associated with the speaking of a 
formal language. The classification of the 
hypotheses is one of convenience. 

COGNITIVE 

The individual who is limited to a public 
language will tend to possess a relatively closed 
perceptual system. The number of new rela- 
tionship available to him will l>c restricted. It 
follows that there will be a high degree of 
perceptual rigidity. 

He will be oriented towards a relatively low 
oroer of conceptualization which will set the 
limits to the matrix of relationships within 
which he operates. The Piagetian develop- 
mental sequence from concrete to formal 
operations may not be inevitable in the case of 
a child restricted to a public language. The 
child may well b^ limited to concrete operations 
(Inhelder and Piaget, 1958; Bruner, 1959). 

The individual will have difficulty in struc- 
turing certain types of unstructured situations. 
He will he insensitive to the means whereby 
generalization becomes possible. 

There will be a low tolerance of ambiguity. 

A distinct relationship will be found between 
verbal and non-verbal measures of intelligence; 
language scores are depressed in relation to 
scores obtained on the higher ranges of the 
non-verbal test (Bernstein, 1958; Bernstein, 
1960c; Venables, 1959). 

AFFECTIVE 

It will be difficult for the user to elaborate 
subjective intent verbally and make it explicit. 
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A situation in which this is required will raise 
considerably the level of anxiety. This will in 
turn inhibit further verbalization. 

Affect will be relatively unconventionalized by 
language. A high potential for motor discharge 
will be available for expression under particular 
conditions. 

TERSONALITY 

The language use will facilitate the devel- 
opment of tough- rather than tender-minded- 
ness, and conservatism rather than radicalism. 

Although the experiences of anxiety and 
guilt occur in all social groups, the speaker of a 
public language will tend to possess a relative 
inability to tolerate anxiety and guilt. It is 
suggested that behaviour is subordinate to 
shame rather than guilt. Shame indicates a felt 
diminution of respect accorded to conduct by a 
fjwup. 

'Fhe typical form of break-down will tend to 
be delinquent, especially where the existing 
social structure no longer presides effective, 
realizable exnp^'tations. 

('LINICAl. 

'Fhe speaker will be highly resistant to a form 
of therapy which inheres in the process of 
communication. If the therapy is successful the 
speaker will no longer be restricted to a public 
language. 

Typical defence modes will be denial and 
displacement. 

Behaviour associated with .speakers of this 
language is often labelled hy.stencal. It is su^ 
gested that the apparently similar behaviour 
derives from a different dynamic. 

Projective tests are more likely to re' eal 
normative orientation than sigiiifican pathol()g> 
unless the pathology is florid. 

The incidence of stammering v\ill tend to be 
relatively low. 

SOCIOI OGICAL 

The customary form of social relationship wmU 
be one in which communication is direct and 
immediate. 

The speaker will be sensitive to an authority 
which is legitimized by the form of the social 
relationship rather than by complex prinv iples. 

The social structure will maximize identifica- 
tion with others rather than the significance of 
individuated difference.® 


There is likely to be a state of tension and 
conflict w'ith the major society of which this 
social structure is a part. There will be a 
considerable resistance to formal education and 
a high degree of failure unless other special 
conditions are present. 

Age and sex roles w'ill be efficiently distin- 
guished and separately defined. 

The gang will be a typical and important unit 
for the child and adolescent. 

In terms of Parsons* schema, the social value 
orientation will be collective rather than self, 
particularistic rather than univcrsalistic, diffuse 
rather than specific, ascriptive rather than 
achieving, affective rather than neutral (Parsons, 
1952 ). 

PROBLEMS OF LINGUISTK^ CHANGE 
IN EnV('AriON AND THERAPY 

One important issue concerns the question of 
the reversibility of behaviour regulated by the 
implications of spoken language. There is little 
evidence to draw upon, but it is common sense 
to suppose that the later linguistic change is 
attempted the more difficult it becomes. It is 
also possible that critical learning periods occur 
in the development of the child, and what is not 
learned at one period prejudices the efficiency 
of future learning. This can be seen in the 
day-to-day practice of formal education. I am 
inclined to believe that a crucial stage in 
development is the period between the acquisi- 
tion of conciete operations and their transforma- 
tion into r operations. Equally important 
as the pro *rn of reversibility are the condi- 
tions under which linguistic change is possible. 
Rcsistar 'e, especially unconscious resistance, 
to such change in the case of a public language 
speaker is likely to be very high, for there is 
every probability that attempts to modify the 
linguistic orientation will be perceived by the 
speaker as attempts to change the means 
whereby he has been socialized. Such language 
change may involve for the speaker the 
experiences of isolation, bewilderment and 
defcncclessncss , whilst the structure of the 
“leaching** situation may well be felt as 
persecutory. The individuaFs normal orien- 
tating system will no longer be appropriate and 
the level of anxiety will be raised considerably. 
This inhibits new learning. Unless the social 
relationship is defined by both speaker and 
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*^teacheF* as one of trust and mutual respect the 
process is unlikely to be successful. The public 
language of the speaker must not he disvaiued. 
for this mode of speech psychologically unites 
the speaker to his kin and on a sociological level 
to his local traditions, and so risk of alienation 
is high. 

It is thought that the situation of language 
change may have a bearing on the length of 
psychoanalytic treatment. I'his may partly be a 
function of the need for a pub/ic-language 
speaking patient to acquire a new language. 
The psychoanalytic situation maximizes the 
pressure on the patient to structure and 
re-structure his experiences verbally in an 
individuated manner. The patient’s normal 
language system and the conventional r-.lation- 
ships which the system signals and symbolizes 
are inappropriate ^ and from the point of view of 
the analyst are something to be “worked 
through.’ New referents have to be designated 
and related within the changing context of the 
transference relationship. As the patient’s 
conventional language system is disrupted, so 
the learning which the language stabilizes 
disintegrates and, with this, affect uhich 
attaches to the learning, is released. A new 
potential for relationships is created and with it 
the possibility of affective transformation and 
re-orientation. It is likely that this process of 
language change will be lengthy under normal 
circumstances. When the patient speaks a public 
language this process w^ill be extremely difficult 
to effect. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There is some danger of creating the impres- 
sion that the mode of speech discussed in this 
paper produces entirely standardized and 
uniform behaviour in the speakers. This is not 
the case, for such a form of communication 
creates a vast potential of responses. All that is 
meant is that the behaviour which it releases will 
possess many significant and common features. 

It also follows that personality differences 
between speakers occur and are significant in 
their effect upon behaviour, but it is of critical 
importance to separate out sociologically 
relevant aspects of development. This is equally 
necessary for practical as well as theoretical 
considerations. The conclusion of a paper is no 
place to discuss the relationships between 
sociology and psychology, but it does seem 


that the relationships between these disciplines 
are illuminated if the process by which the 
individual internalizes his social structure is 
conceptualized. If this were to be accomplished 
successfully, then we would have a theory of 
social learning. It is hoped that an analysis of 
spoken language may be a step in such a 
direction. 

If the theory of language behaviour put for- 
ward in this paper is substantiated, then the 
operation of sociological factors upon devel- 
opment is profound. Different social structures 
will emphasize or stress different aspects of 
language potential, and this in turn will create 
for the individual particular dimensions of 
relevance. As the child learns his speech, so he 
will learn his social structure, and the latter will 
become the sub-stratum of his innermost 
experience through the effects of linguistic 
processing. The major role of speech, from 
this point of view, is to sensitize the child 
progressively tow'ards the demands that will 
be made upon him by the normative arrange- 
ments of his group, by modifying his experience 
and so stabilizing his perceptions. And this 
process is reinforced every tirne he speaks. It does 
not make sense to talk of mechanical cause and 
effect; rather, what takes place is a progressive 
modification of learned responses, which 
become differentiated and stabilized by inter- 
related functional systems, initially created and 
later co ordinated by speech. 

SUMMARY 

Speech is regarded as the major means through 
which the social structure becomes part of 
individual experience. Two modes of speech, 
associated with the lower working class and 
middle class, have been suggested which elicit 
and sustain particular forms of relationships to 
the environment and so establish different or- 
ders of learning and relevance. Behaviour 
maintained and released by a public language 
has been considered, and a series of hypotheses 
offered. Some comments have been made related 
to the problem of linguistic change. 

POSTSCRIPT, 1961 

[Dr. Bernstein’s formulation of the distinction 
between two modes of speech has continued to 
develop in the course of his on-going research, 
and he has provided an additional statement of 
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his latest views to accompany his article. The 
statement which follows has not been published 
elsewhere as such. For a specific experimental 
result employing it, see Bernstein, 1962.] 

1 think it is possible to present the ideas 
developed in the paper in a more economic and 
general manner. The concepts formal and 
public are not good analytic distinctions; they 
operate at too low a level of abstraction and 
they are probably semantically confusing. They 
will be replaced by the terms elaborated and 
restricted codes. 

These two codes may be distinguished on the 
linguistic level in terms of the probabilities of 
predicting, for any one speaker, which structural 
elements will be used to organize meaning. 
In the case of an elaborated code the speaker 
will sclccl from a relatively extensive range of 
alternatives, therefore the probability of pre 
dieting the pattern of organizing elements 
in any one sequence is considerably reduced. If 
a speaker is using a restricted code then the 
range of these alternatives is severely limited 
and the protiabiiity of predicting the pattern 
is greatly increased. 

On a psychological level the codes may be 
distinguished in terms of the extent to which 
each facilitates or inhibits the orientation to 
symbolize intent in a verbally explicit form. 
Behavior processed by these codes will develop 
different modes of self-regulation and thus 
different forms of orientation. 

'rhe codes, themselves, arc a function of 
particular forms of social relationships, or mop* 
generally, qualities of social structures. 

The pure form of a restricted code would be 
one where the lexicon is wholly predi»:table aMl 
therefore, also, the organizing structure. 
Examples of this pure form would be ritualistic 
modes of communication. An actor, also, 
would be using a pure form of a restricted code, 
although from the point of view' of the audience 
it would be an elabmate.^ code. In fact his 
success in the role would be the extent to 
which he maintained these two definitions. 
In contemporary society what is found mo. 
often is a restricted code where prediction is 
possible only it the structural level. 'Fhe 
simplification of structural alternatives is a 
function of the shared identifications which 
create the form of the social relationship. Those 
reduce the tension to verbalize intent and 
make it explicit. The intent of the speaker 


using a restricted code will tend to be signalled 
by acoustic and expressive means. A limiting 
case of a restricted code is one where the 
speaker is linguistically, wholly constrained 
by the code. This is the condition which 
corresponds to the analysis of a public language. 
The following model and brief analysis may 
be helpful in drawing attention to the relation- 
ship between these codes and to verbal planning 
and modes of orientation. 

In this model there is a signal store in w'hich 
inter-related verbal and non-verbal signals are 
contained. There are also the usual encoding 
and decoding processes controlled and integrated 
by the verbal planning function. 

When A signals to B, I suggest that at least the 
following takes place: 

Ortentation: B scans the incoming message for a 
pattern ot dunnnant signals. (This is the bcRinnmR 
of the verbal planning' sequence.) 

A%utcia1um\ .Associations to the pattern of dominant 
signals control selection from the signal store, 
^hich interacts both with such associations and 
with the third process, or^ranization. 

Organization: Organization and integration of siftnals 
to produce a sequential repK 

The term code as I use it implies the principles 
which regulate these three processes. It fol low's 
that restricted and elaborated codes will establish 
different kinds of control which crystallize in 
the nature of verbal planning. The latter is a 
resultant of the conditions which establish the 
patterns of orientation, association and organi- 
zation. TI.» originating determinants of this 
trio w'ould i the form of the social relationship 
or more generally the quality of the social 
structure 'I'his w'ould allow the following 
postulate: The form of the social relationship 
acts selectively on the type of code which then 
becomes a symbolic expression of the relation- 
ship, and proceeds to regulate the nature of 
the inter-action. Simply, the consequences of the 
form of the social relationship arc transmitted 
and sustained by the code on a psychological 
level. Strategic learning would be elicited, 
sustained and generalized by the code w'hich 
would mark out what has to be learned and 
would constrain the conditions of successful 
learning. 

I should like to indicate very briefly four 
aspects of verbal planning control where the 
code is restricted and the individual is limited 
to this code. 
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I. The sequences will tend to be dislocated, 
disjunctive, relatively well organized (high 
transition probabilities) but with relatively 
poor syntactic control, stressing the active 
rather than the passive voice, and point to the 
concrete, the descriptive and the narrative. 
Non-verbal signals will be an important source 
of significant changes in meaning as by defini- 
tion the verbal sequences arc impersonal, i.c., 
not individuated and serve as social symbols 
reinforcing the form of the social relationship 
rather than increasing the tension to signal 
individualized intent. 

2. An example will best indicate the second 
aspect. When A meets B whom he does not 
know A w'ill yet have some idea of B. 'i his idea 
will be translated in terms of the verbal planning 
of A*s original signals to B. If B’s return signals 
indicate that A’s original idea is inadequate, or, 
perhaps, inappropriate, A will modify his idea 
and through verbal planning control send 
different signals and note B’s response. After an 
interval some type of equilibrium regulating 
the relationship will have become established 
with occasional fluctuations damped down by 
feedback achieved via verbal planning control, 
V. P.-transmission-return signals-check- ver- 
bal planning -transmission. By this process A 
will have internalized the “intent** of B 
((y.H. Mead) via speech (\'. ^ X.V.). If the 
code is restricted, by definition so is verbal 
planning; consequently the range and type of 
others who can be so internalized is limited. By 
implication the social tie to those who can be so 
becomes a very powerful bond which is both 
positively and negatively strengthened by the 
code. 

3. The third aspect relates to problem solving 
and the role of speech in orientating and thus 
changing the quality of the environment for 
the speaker. 

As the problem to be solved moves in the 
direction of the relatively abstract it is likely 
that inner verbal sequences w'ill be evolved 


(not necessarily threat movements, perhaps 
below the threshold of incipient articulation) 
which will proceed to orient the thinker and 
change the quality of the signals responded to 
in the environment. When the thinker is limited 
to a restricted code the verbal sequences evoked 
may direct perception to the more gross aspects 
of the environment and so his solution will 
become more and more inappropriate in direct 
relation to the degree of abstraction of the 
problem. This verbal feedback in some problem 
solving activities will be continuously rein- 
forced. The bond relating the thinker to the 
concrete and descriptive will become progres- 
sively lighter with the cumulative effect of the 
use of the restricted code. 

4. The fourth aspect refers to the time dimen- 
sion of verbal planning, that is, to the delay 
between impulse and signalling. If the speaker 
can use an elaborated code or is oriented to 
its use, he can tolerate the anxiety associated 
with delay in selection. Subsequent signalling 
is likely to be more appropriate and the 
anxiety generated will tend to be reduced 
by the appropriateness of the signals. In this 
way (delay < > anxiety -► appropriate signals 
reduction in anxiety <— ► reinforcement of the 
sequence), a channel for the reduction of 
anxiety through verbal control is forged by the 
continued use of an elaborated code. 

In ? restricted code the delay between impulse 
and signal will be shorter in a normal environ- 
ment. Raising the level of coding difficulty, thus 
increasing the delay potential, may lead to a 
break-down in signalling or the signalling may 
not adjust to the new demands. The first solu- 
tion results in a total drop in output; the second 
avoids increasing the delay between impulse 
and signal. Either way the code does not 
facilitate the toleration of anxiety and the 
reduction of anxiety by appropriate signalling. 
In a restricted code the channel for the release 
of anxiety will tend to be changed in soma- 
tomotor expressive set (cf. Bernstein, 1962]. 
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29 Morality and Language 
Among the Nupe 

S. F. NADEL 


In VARioiLS preiicATiONS on the Nup( I have 
had occasion to comment on the prudishness 
of the people and, more particularly, on their 
severe disapproval of language savouring of 
obscenity or immodesty (Nadel, 1942, p. 396; 
1949, p. 181; 1954, pp. 113, 118, 218, 219). Any 
open reference to sex and to certain bodily 
organs or physiological processes would fall 
under this ban. In this brief note I propose to 
adduce further evidence for this moral attitude, 
exemplifying it in the current vocabulary of the 
people and so demonstrating its firm and far- 
reaching institutionalization. 

The prudish morality reveals itself in the 
linguistic usage in several ways. To begin with, 
the Nupe distinguish sharply between expres- 
sions which are suitable for polite conversation 
and others which are not. The former usually 
take the form of euphemisms or circumlocu- 
tions, while the latter, being direct or outspoken, 
are considered fit only for “dirty” stories and 
jokes or for the more careless talk of young 
people. At the same time* certain specific, 
non-circumlocutory terms are used in the 
manner of a technical vocabulary, respectable 
but restricted to a particular class of speakers — 
the mallam or scholarly person. In the conversa- 
tion both of “laymen” and “scholars” the 
indelicate character of the topic is frequently 
disguised by the use of loan words from Hausa- 
Arabic, i.e., from a language knowledge of 
which is itself considered a sign of refinement. 
In the extreme case, Nupe language may alto- 
gether lack the corresponding terms. 

Thus Nupe has no specific word for cohabita- 
tion. In genera] conversation or in stories one 
uses the phrase ‘sleeping together* or, meta- 
phorically, the word for eating (gi). The word 
chi which means generally to love, to be in love, 
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to desire, may also be used to indicate the sexual 
act, though it is never employed in this sense by 
older people or “scholars.” The latter speak 
instead of jemayi, ‘to connect,* a word of Arabic 
derivation. Again, there is no Nupe word for 
sexual desire save the Hausa word jar aba 
(trial } temptation ?). The word for penis, eba, 
is rarely heard even though there is no accepted 
metaphor for it. The vagina, on the other hand, 
can be described, more or less indirectly, by a 
whole series of words. The specific name dzuko, 
which has no second meaning, is definitely a 
“dirty** expression and is usually replaced by 
enya (‘thing’) or yeta (‘in front*); scholars use 
the Hausa word kafa (‘opening’). For anus one 
says biye, which means ‘buttocks* as v^ell as 
‘base, ‘foundation.’ The specific term ‘to 
'urinate*, ji loriy is taboo in polite company, 
though the Hausa, for example, use the corre- 
sponding phrase yi bolt quite freely. A more 
“refined” expression, which can be used even in 
front of the other sex, is najesa, which is the 
Hausa word for excrements. For ‘defecate* one 
invariably uses the circumlocution ‘to go 
outside.* To be pregnant is de nwq -a non- 
descript phrase since de merely means ‘to have* 
and nwq has many meanings (to lay hold, catch, 
seize, adhere to). But a more polite usage is to 
say of a woman that she ‘has a belly* (t/ de 
ghako). Young men among themselves some- 
times use a crude and indelicate allusion, 
saying of a woman that nw'a gi *Z 0 y ‘she has 
eaten beans’ (which ‘blow up the belly*). 
Menstruation is described by a Hausa-Arabic 
term, alada, lit. ‘the customary,* or by the 
circumlocutions ‘the month’ or ‘the woman’s 
thing.* For semen, too, there is only an Arabic 
“technical** term, used by scholars— 
Otherwise one speaks of tiya, an unspecific 
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term derived from ti\ to drip, bleed, flow (as a 
spring), etc. Some of my uneducated informants 
simply spoke of ‘water from the penis.* The 
absence of a specific term for semen seems to 
indicate an uncertain physiological knowledge 
apart from a prudish use of language, for the 
same informants also believed that conception 
was caused by the infusion of male urine into 
the womb. (This qualifies a somewhat too 
sweeping statement [1954, p. 21].) 

The avoidance of suggestions of obscenity 
equally character! /.es Nupe folklore of all 
kinds. The Nupe distinguish between two 
kinds of stories, etq, ‘serious’ stories, i.c., 
mythical or historical accounts of instructive 
value told by the old men or scholars, and echi, 
‘mere tales,* fables and other stories, moralizing 
or humorous, which serve mainly for the enter- 
tainment of the young people. “^Fhe first kind 
of tale, of which 1 have what I believe is a 
cf)mplete record, contains not a single obscene 
reference. My collection of echi^ though not 
perhaps complete, is yet sufficiently large to 
substantiaU lln. tl'im mad< above. Of the 21 
stories I collected only two contain “indelicate” 
tefcrences, both Af a humorous kind and 
approximating to what the Nupe would regard 
as “smutty jokes.” In both cases the obscene 
allusions arc toned down through being 
embodied in (easily undenstood) puns. 

'rile first story, called “The Rich Man,” 
tells how the friend of a rich man w'as able to 
read the thoughts of the latter (‘the speech in 
his heart’) owing to a magic medicine which he 
had acquired. The owner of the medicine 
eventually made a present of it to his friend, 
who at the time had no clothes on and did 
not know where to put the medicine It slipped 
from his hands and fell ^o the ground. Before 
the man could get hold of it, it w^as swallowed 
up by the ground. Now, the word for ‘ground’ 
is the same as for ‘penis’; thus the story 
concludes with this jocuhr “moral”: “In this 
fashion the ground [penis] acquired the secret 
of the medicine. Thus when a woman pleases 
you, the penis [or the ground] understands the 
speech of your heart at once [i.e., becom.o 
erect].” 

The second story is called “How Men Became 
Husbands” and goes as follows. At one time 
there was a town where there were only men, 
and another where there were only women. 
The king of the Town of Men sent a clever 


young man to the Town of Women to obtain 
wives, and the young man did so by the 
following stratagem: he placed the handle of 
a hoe in a pot filled with the sweet and potent 
sediment from sorghum beer, and peddled it 
in the Town of Women, claiming that it was a 
new kind of food, called kparaba (an invented 
word, which can, however, be understood to 
mean ‘skin of the penis’). Describing the beer 
as ‘sediment of the penis,’ he induced the 
women to lick the handle, which they found so 
tasty that they were keen to have more of the 
new food. After having consumed it all the 
women became so intoxicated that they 
followed the young man to the Town of Men, 
where they were captured and made the wives 
of the inhabitants. The conclusion of the story 
makes use of another pun based on the identity 
of eba, ‘penis,* and eba, ‘husband,’ thus: “In 
this fashion the young man brought it about 
that the men now had wives . . . He brought it 
about that the women tasted the sweetness of 
husbands [or of the penis], of beer, and of the 
food called Skin of Penis, so that they will 
never again give up that taste.’ 

'^F'he existence of stories of this kind, even 
though they are few, and the accepted conven- 
tion of jokes employing “dirty” words, clearly 
represent an escape from and a highly conscious 
reaction to the normal rc.straint. And this 
breaks down also, as I have described elsewhere 
(1949, p. 183), in the songs sung at one annual 
festival u hose whole character indicates a unique 
occasion f ir sexual licence. Apart from this 
instance . 1 one further sexual allusion in 

the rules x I divining (which are, however, 
only known to the expert [1954, p. 44]), the 
large number of songs, riddles and proverbs 
current in Nupe are entirely without any 
mention of obscene or even “indelicate” 
topics. 

With a hnguage so circumscribed it is 
difficult to imagine any planned instruction of 
the young in sexual matters. Nor does it exist. 
Children learn the “facts of life” in the same 
haphazard mapper as they do with us, and 
Nupe parents consider this state of affairs not 
only normal but adequate. To certain un- 
desirable facts one simply shuts one’s eyes. 
Thus my informants denied, when directly 
questioned, that Nupe boys ever masturbated; 
when confronted with incontrovertible evidence 
they admitted that parents did sometimes 
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observe this kind of “play” and would warn 
their boys that it was a “bad thing.” 

From this tacit disregard for sex, too, there is 
some escape: thus in certain crude drawings 
made by young boys I found the private parts 
of men or women prominently displayed. But 
this “escape” does not crystallize in any firm 
convention. Nor has the taste for realistic 
drawings much chance of survival in a culture 
by and large devoid of representational art. 
The few (non-indigenous) examples of realistic 
art which have been preserved in Nupe arc, 
incidentally, nearly all highly decorous. 

In conclusion it is relevant to emphasize that 
the inferences here drawn from linguistic 
usage are justified by the intense interest which 


the Nupe show in the semantic aspect of their 
language. One illustration of this is the pre- 
dilection for puns, which is widely charac- 
teristic of Nupe folklore; another, the general 
readiness of the people to engage in etymo- 
logical speculations (1954, passim). It can be 
said without exaggeration that the Nupe are 
truly fascinated by the meanings of words and 
their exploration. When they employ metaphors 
or otherwise manipulate expressions, they are 
always fully aware of the semantic implications. 
Thus the words which we here assumed to 
reveal (or conceal) a particular meaning, 
bearing on standards of taste and morality, 
have precisely this significance for the users 
also. 
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Mohave Voice and 30 
Speech Mannerisms 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 


There is an extreme paucity of data pertaining 
to the management of the voice in non- Indo- 
European languages. Hence it may he of some 
interest to describe the vocal behavior of the 
Mohave Indians during conversations dealing 
with sexual topics. Since the Mohave discuss 
sexual matters, especially those not pertaining 
to the process of gestation, rather freely — 
being, in this respect, as in many others, 
different fr^m Ji^ir non-Yunian neighbors 
(Kroeber, 1925)— the following data also shed 
some light on the overall vocal behavior of the 
Mohave. A detailed discussion of Mohave 
phonetics is not necessary in the present 
context, since this problem is adequately 
covered by Kroeber’s monograph (1911). 

The Mohave are a talkative people, who 
admire skilled orators, witty conversationalists 
(Devereux, 1948a) and expert swearers 
(Devereux, 1951), though they have no liking 
for people who are merely coarse or verbally 
sadistic (Devereux, 1941). Their enjoyment of 
talk is so great that one frequently finds 
oneself following with great interest the 
conversation between one’s informant and 
interpreter, without being able to understand 
more than one word in a hundred, simply 
because they give the impression of being 
wholly absorbed by, and involved in, the act of 
communication. 

It is, hence, not surprising that elaborate 
precautions should be taken to prevent the 
birth of mute children, by means of a meticu- 
lous compliance with the relevant taboos 
(Devereux, 1950). Yet, the ability to speak is 
not thought of as a criterion of intelligence, 
since even fetuses about to be born, as well as 
twin infants and nursing babies are believed to 
be capable of understanding, and responding to. 


rational verbal admonitions, even though they 
are manifestly incapable of speech (Devereux, 
1947). 

The Mohave of both sexes have pleasing 
voices, which they manage with consummate 
skill. They exploit to the utmost the musical 
and expressive potentialities inherent in a 
language possessing pitch, and transfer even to 
English some of the musical qualities of Mohave 
sp)eech, without approximating the sing-song 
impression produced by Swedes. 

Despite their skilful management of the voice, 
the Mohave do not seem to be consciously 
interested in sound -production. Thus, the date 
at which the male puberty rite occurs is not 
determined by the cracking of the adolescent’s 
voice (Devereux, 1949b), Furthermore, unlike 
the kindred Yuma the Mohave deny that the 
laughter of women differs from that of men, 
except in its .'»hch, and perhaps also its volume. 

It is also St ing that, despite the intensity of 
the Mohave .iidian’s participation in the act 
of verbal communication, extreme forms of 
voice-production are rare or absent. In other 
words the Mohave are seldom shrill and do not 
whisper frequently. It is also significant that I 
have never met, or heard of, an individual 
possessing ‘'cveral “voices,” although in 
Western society certain latently homosexual and 
grandiose individuals frequently have three 
distinct ^voices’: a basso boom, a shrill scream 
and an aggressive low-pitched whisper. The 
avoidance of extremes of voice-production is 
especially conspicuous when a Mohave man 
quotes and imitates the speech of a woman or of 
a transvestite: The narrator does not change to 
falsetto but uses his normal voice, suggesting, 
rather than mimicking, nuances of female 
speech, even in imitating a male transvestite's 
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use of the female expletive peleley (Devereux 
1937). 

Imperfections of voice-production and of speech 
are obstacles to communication which are 
sometimes rooted in neurotic mechanisms and 
represent, among other things, an aggression 
toward, or a repudiation of, one's interlocutor 
(Ferenczi, 1927). 

a‘ Whispering, Although the Mohave may 
whisper for reasons of discretion (Devereux, 
1950), I have never observed the type of whis- 
pering well known to psychiatrists, which is at 
once a reaction formation against the urge to 
scream at one’s interlocutor, and a hostile act, 
which defeats the listener's desire to under- 
stand what the speaker allegedly “intends" to 
tell him. 

b. Disregard for the hearing range is relatively 
frequent among the Mohave, who sometimes 
continue to talk even after their erstwhile 
intelocutor has passed beyond the effective 
hearing range. This mannerism appears to be 
due to inertia, rather than to unconscious 
aggressions (Devereux, 1949a). 

c. Mumbling, Mohave informants, conversing 
with the interpreter about matters of which 
they are not quite certain, sometimes cease to 
speak in a manner which obviously subsumes 
an audience, and engage in a sort of musing 
pseudo-monologue, marked by a blurring of 
pronunciation, and sometimes also by a lowering 
of the pitch of the voice and a slowing down of 
the normal tempo of speech. The mumbler's 
behavior gives one the impression that he is 
re-testing and re-appraising his knowledge by 
means of verbalization; He utters his sentences 
hesitantly, and seems to listen to his own 
voice, as though he were thinking “This doesn't 
sound quite right" or else “This does sound 
right, doesn't it?” I have never heard an 
informant use mumbling in a hostile or resistive 
manner. 

d. Rhythm and tempo. The Mohave have a 
traditional staccatto, strongly accented and 
rather rapid manner of delivering traditional 
memorized texts which are usually couched in 
brief sentences (Densmore, 1932; Kroeber, 
1925). This characteristic method of delivery 
is so completely a part of the recited text, that 
it is very difficult, even for the most willing 
informant, to slow down to the point where the 
text can be conveniently recorded. Although 
adhesions between a traditional text and its 


usual manner of delivery are, of course, to be 
expected in a non-literate society, they can be 
exploited for the purpose of resisting commu- 
nication. Thus, when working with the rather 
timid and not overly willing old Nyahwera, 
in the presence of a shaman whom he feared, 
my interpreter and I found it impossible to 
induce him to utter slowly the archaic text of 
the “recitative” songs of the initiation ritual for 
transvestites. On the other hand my friends 
and willing informants Hivsu Tupoma and 
Ahma Humare always managed, after a few 
false starts, to dictate native texts at a speed 
which made it possible for me to record their 
recitations verbatim. 

e. Text of songs. Everyone is familiar with the 
difficulty of reciting the text of a song without 
singing, at the same time, the musical part 
thereof. This difficulty is so genuine that, 
w^hen Ahma Humare taught me his weylak 
curing songs, I had to stop him from lime to 
time to record certain half-heard words. In 
order to do so, I had to pronounce first what I 
believed the word to be, in order to enable him 
to repeat it after me in the correct manner. 
Likewise, after recording an entire sentence, 
and after reading it back to him, Ahma Humare 
was usually able to repeat this sentence without 
singing it because, for the first time in his life, 
he had heard it recited without music. This 
observation underscores the significance of 
auditor} factors in learning, in a non-literate 
society. The adhesion of the text to the 
music does not appear to be exploited 
for the purpose of inhibiting communication 
because of unconscious resistances and aggres- 
sions. 

f. Pseudo-communication does not, properly 
speaking, belong in a study of voice-production, 
and is, hence, mentioned only because it also 
exemplifies defective communication. The 
shaman T.B., reputed to be a witch, managed 
to confuse completely both my very competent 
interpreter and myself. Not merely did he skip 
from topic to topic, not merely did he contradict 
himself periodically but even went so far as to 
utter what seemed to be long series of non- 
sequiturs. On re-reading the recorded conversa- 
tion I am forcibly reminded of the ramblings 
of a moderately well-preserved schizophrenic, 
although there is no reason whatsoever to 
suspect T.B. of being a schizophrenic, or of 
having been in a dreamstate induced by a 
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conversation about the shamanistic and esoteric 
aspects of mental disease, as seen from the 
shamanistic point of view, since- -significantly 
enough — his voice-production and speech man- 
nerisms were not in the least unusual or deviant. 
In the end both my interpreter and myself 
independently reached the conclusion that 
T.B. was deliberately confusing us. 
g. Suppression of means of communication. The 
Mohave show a singular reluctance to speak 
English, unless they speak English well. On the 
other hand they do not seem to pretend not to 
understand it when, in reality, they do happen 
to know a little English. Thus old Mrs. Thach 
who knew only scraps of English, always made 
a genuine effort to understand what I said to 
her, or in her presence -even to the point of 
laughing out loud even before some affectionate 
jibe of mine (Devereux, 1948a) w'as interpreted 
to her— although, except on one occasion, she 
never attempted to utter a single English word. 
In 1938, however, w’hen I visited her to bid hei 
goodbye before leaving the reservation, after 
asking the inte^pre.w translate several of her 
affectionate parting remarks to me, she took my 
hands and with great Warmth bade me “Good- 
bye.” The formal English words were pro- 
nounced very hesitatingly, clearly indicating 
that she barely knew them. She probably used 
them only because she admittedly had a 
premonition that she would not see me again, 
and, hence, presumably w'anted to speak to me 
directly at least once in her life. (Significantly 
enough, the same [correct] premonition also 
caused her to violate the taboo on being 
photographed. After my departure she asked a 
young Mohave to take her picture and to send 
it to me, so that I would not forpel her 
(Devereux, 1948a],) The shaman Hivsu 
I'upoma, one of my closest friends and most 
willing informants, readily admitted that he 
knew a few words of English, but insisted on 
using an interpreter. On one o\'rasion, however, 
when, under the influence of alcohol he decided 
to speak to me of his acts of witchcraft, he saw 
me in private, and thus revealed that he spoke 
broken, though intelligible English. I know of 
no English-speaking Mohave who, because of 
his contempt for whites, or for some othei 
icason, pretends not to speak that language, 
although e.g. Pueblo Indians are known to use 
this mode of evasion. (A pc»'son who had just 
experienced a major trauma and was trying to 


tell people about it, is reported to have been 
speechless from sheer excitement.) 

h. Temporary mutism. The Mohave Indian, 
who is not addicted to sulking, does not refuse 
to communicate by simply assuming an attitude 
of stolid silence, or by playing dumb, which 
is the traditional defense of less proud and less 
mercurial minority groups. On the other hand, 
although all young people speak English 
fairly well, shy youngsters, and especially 
young schoolgirls, sometimes become almost 
speechless with embarrassment. A little genuine 
friendliness generally sufRces, however, to 
induce them to converse in a cheerful, easy and 
animated manner. (According to Roheim 
[1932] the kindred Yuma are sometimes 
referred to by local whites as veritable 
“sphinxes.” 'Fhis does not jibe with my own 
impressions of the Yuma, nor have I ever heard 
a white inhabitant of Parker, Arizona, describe 
the Mohave as stolid, silent or mysterious.) 

A severely neurotic prepubescent Mohave 
schoolboy, who spoke good English, tended to 
answer embarrassing questions which I asked in 
English in the negative. The same questions 
repeated in Mohave by my able teen age inter- 
preter were generally answered in the affirm- 
ative. This may be due to the fact that the 
matters about which he was being questioned 
were knov\n to him to be disapproved of by the 
only English-speaking people he knew — his 
teachers though they were not disapproved of 
by Moha^'e society at large. Another reason 
may be that acts about which he was being 
questioned (n lurbalion, etc.) were expe- 
rienced “in Mohave” (relative lack of guilt 
feelings being part of the experience) and 
could therefore be reproduced (answered in the 
affirmative) only in iVIohave. Stated in English 
(with an externally imposed halo of guilt and 
sin) the “negative answer” was affectively 
correct, thougii behaviorally untrue. [This 
paragraph has been added by the author to the 
originally published article.] 

The expression of emotions is a notoriously 
‘lusive matter. T* ^ following observations 
may hence, be of some interest. 

a. Merriment, When discussing scabrous 
matters, or when engaged in affectionately 
obscene banter (Devereux, 1948a), speech 
tends to speed up and to alternate with guffaws, 
though never with giggles, snickers and 
salacious whispers. The transition from speech 
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to guffaw is a swift, though a gradual one, and 
many Mohave almost, though not quite, 
manage to laugh and to speak at the same time. 
The face becomes relaxed and the features 
expand into a mobile and infectious smile. 

b. Embarrassment, On rare occasions, espe- 
cially when I had just begun to work with my 
octogenarian friend, Mrs. Chach, 1 was able to 
detect a certain amount of embarrassment in 
her speech. Once or twice she even clapped her 
hand before her mouth, a gesture also known 
to be used by embarrassed men. During one of 
our early interviews she repeatedly pronounced 
the word modhar (penis) as mo:dha:r, greatly 
ejaggerating the length of both vowels. When I 
naively inquired whether this was a ' archaic 
or idiosyncratic manner of pronouncing the 
word in question, both Chach and my inter- 
preter laughed and explained that the old lady 
was merely a trifle self-conscious. Her embar- 
rassment also manifested itself in a slightly 
greater meticulousness in reproducing the 
regular pitches and stresses of ordinary pronun- 
ciation. This peculiarity ot speech disappeared 
very rapidly, and, later on, when we exchanged 
affectionate insults Mrs, Chach gave me 


rapid-fire tit for tat, without the least trace of 
embarrassment. On a subsequent field-trip, 
on hearing her pronounced hispan (vagina) 
as hilpan, I asked whether she again felt 
embarrassed. Both Chach and my interpreter 
guffawed and told me that her pronunciation 
was due solely to the absence of upper incisors. 
She even put her right index in her mouth to 
show me the gap in her teeth. 

c. Solemnity and reserve. When discussing the 
serious side of sexuality, i.e., gestation, my 
informants’ voices tended to become more 
resonant, and were a trifle lower pitched than 
usual. Pronunciation also tended to be unusually 
meticulous. At the same time they displayed a 
tendency to use short, clipped, *'preaching- 
stylc” sentences, and the characteristic staccatto 
delivery of orators, or of persons narrating a 
major myth, which has already been described 
above. When speaking in this manner their 
faces bore a frown of concentrated attention. 

Summary. The Mohave are expert speakers 
and conversationalists, who manage their voices 
with consummate skill and tasteful restraint. 
Gross abnormalities of speech-production and 
obstacles to communication were absent. 
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31 On Expressive Communication in 
an Egyptian Village 

JOHN BOMAN ADAMS 


Ordinarily, the members of the opposed 
factions met socially and disagreed no more 
violently than is usual among the normally 
argumentative villagers. Contravention seldom 
degenerated into conflict because of the control 
exercised by certain mechanisms that were, at 
that time, still powerful enough to cheek 
hostility. Especially important in controlling 
discussion \Nas that part of the strict code of 
manners which prescribed not only that dis- 
cussion should be temperate, but that whatever 
its content, the voices of the discussants should 
be moderately pitched, their faces friendly, and 
their gestures graceful. Any discussant who did 
not observe these prescriptions would “lose 
face” and his arguments would be discounted. 
If conflict threatened, the Omdah and the 
shuyyuk il balad were inclined, from long 
practice, to mediate between the discussants, 
though ordinarily they took sides. 

These prescriptions of the code of manners 
suggest that the villagers’ interpretation of 
communications depends on something more 
than their discursive content. The villager is 
ordinarily conditioned to give and receive 
communications w hose content is so stereotyped 
that he pays little attention to it other than to 
note that it conforms to the norms of traditional 
utterances and that the speaker is hence 
socially acceptable. His interpretation of what is 
said depends largely upon his attitude toward 
the speaker. If the speaker is a “friend,” then 
what he says is generally accepted as “friendly.” 
Even if the content is not complimentary, the 
listener assumes that his friend “doesn’t mean 
what he says” or is “only teasing.” If the 
speaker is an “enemy.” then everything he says, 
however conciliatory, is suspect. The villager 
has few merely neutral relationships. 
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In view of the suspicions and easily injured 
sensibilities of the villagers, it is not always 
easy for an individual to determine at a given 
moment just who his friends and enemies are. 
These statuses are often established in the 
exchange of stereotyped expressions of esteem 
and concern that are obligatory whenever two 
or more persons meet. Since the same expres- 
sions are always uttered, interpretations of 
“friendliness* or “enmity” depend upon 
meanings conveyed by subtle qualities of tone, 
pitch, and melody. The.se qualities, in their 
different modes, are interpretable to one who is 
acquainted with their culturally defined mean- 
ings. C ertain melodic patterns connote, e.g., 
“sincerity,” others “irony,” “sarcasm,” or even 
“hostility.” Certain tones, ways of accenting, 
abbreviating, or elongating words convey 
similar meanings. 

In addition to establishing the basic relation- 
ship betv/cen the communicants, tliese non- 
discursivc aspects of speech convey a host of 
other meanings that establish the unique 
interpretations of stereotyped communications. 
Even when communications are not stereo- 
typed, interpretations depend as much upon 
these meanings as upon the discursive content. 
In this sense, the villager is more of a poet than 
a logician in his understanding and use of 
language. 

Recent communications from the government 
tend to be interpreted in these terms. In 
prerevolutionary times the government was 
usually considered to be unfriendly by the 
villagers, and the “popular” efforts of the 
revolutionary government have not entirely 
eliminated this feeling. Considerable discussion 
of governmental communiques is devoted to 
such questions as: “Did the speaker sound 
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friendly?** “Do you think he was sincere?” 
“What did he mean when he said (so and so) in 
that way?** The problem of interpretation is 
complicated by the fact that (at the time of my 
study) there are few radios in the village and 
that most governmental communications are 
printed in the newspapers. These are read 
aloud in the coffee-house by the literate villag- 
ers, who convey their own reactions to the news 
by manipulating their voices, gestures, and 
facial expressions. 

When communications are from or with 
persons of other cultures, they arc likely to be 
misinterpreted entirely. Kach culture defines 
its own presentational meanings, and a sound, 
color, or form that has a particular meaning in 
one culture may have a different and even a 
contradictory meaning in another. 'Fhe speech 
melody and rhythm that connote “sincerity** 
in Egypt usually seems to an American to sound 
“cross'* or “belligerent.* Conversely, the 
melody and rhythm that connote “righteous 
indignation** ' American is often inter- 
pieted by Egyptians as “hostile,** “vengeful,** 
and “nervous (uncontrolled)**. 

I attended a discussion in w’hich a number of 
villagers, an Englishman, and an American 
were present. The Englishman was newdy 
arrived from Oxford University, where he was 
a lecturer, and although he was an authority on 
Islamics he was relatively unaccjuainted with 
village life. l*hc American was w^ell acquainted 
with village ways but knew less than the 
Englishman about the theoretical aspects of 
the culture. In the course of the discussion- 
dealing wdth imperialism the Englishman, as 


representative of a great imperial power and 
therefore a potential “enemy,** was at a disad- 
vantage. His speech was sincerely complimen- 
tary but, unfortunately, he spoke with a decided 
“Oxford accent** that made him seem to 
“sneer,** even to the American. The tone of 
his speech was that of one who is “talking down 
to the great unwashed.’* Of course, he did not 
intend to convey these meanings. His accent 
w'ould have been differently interpreted in his 
own culture, where it would have had favorable 
Status connotations. 'Ehe villagers concluded 
that he w^as an “enemy** and that his stated 
concern for the Middle East was a hypocritical 
device to gain his, and England’s, selfish ends. 

'I*he American had had considerable expe- 
rience with ingratiating devices, both in his own 
culture and in the Egyptian village. His 
remarks were less complimentary than those of 
the Englishman, and he even made one or two 
that might have been interpreted as insults. 
However, he spoke in a friendly, humble way, 
frequently consulted the opinions of the 
villagers, smiled constantly, and laughed when- 
ever he made a slighting remark — usually 
following it w'ith a joke about himself. His 
“friendliness** was assumed as a matter of 
c .urse by the villagers, though not by the 
puzzled and slightly disgusted Englishman. 

I do not mean to imply that all of the villagers 
interpiet communications in the same way. 
They share certain cultural understandings, 
but they diffc in others. The differences arc 
uctermined b their various experiences in 
institutions that ,ave been changing in structure 
and functions for a considerable time. 
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0. INTRODUCriOK 

For many years linguists and oiner students 
of language and of communication as a whole 
have been aware that communication is more 
than language. They have known that all the 
noises and movements entering into the activity 
of people talking to each other and exchanging 
communications needed to be taken into 
account if a total picture of the activity was to 
be arrived at. At the same time it was known, 
by a sort of tacit consent, that much of w^hat 
went on was not accessible to study by such 
scientific methods as had yet been devised. 
Accordingly, linguists limited themselves to 
examination of such parts of linguistic structures 
as they could define and examine objectively, 
and other communication systems than lan- 
guage proper remained undefined. 

0.1. With the development of techniques of 
phonemic analysis, it became possible to include 
accentual phenomena of many kinds in linguistic 
study. The present author in “The Theory of 
Accentual Systems” (Tragcr, 1941) set forth 
the necessity of treating accentual phenomena — 
stress, pitch, quantity, and others — by the same 
techniques as had been applied for centuries to 
vowel and consonant phenomena. A few years 
later English pitch phonemes were analyzed 
(Wells, 1945). Then the study of intonation phe- 
nomena in English was begun on a large scale 
(Pike, 1946): in this work and the practical appli- 
cations that have stemmed from it, many phe- 
nomena were alluded to that were not strictly 
analyzable in terms of the phonemes of pitch, 
or any other phonemic entities in the system 
set forth, but which were clearly parts of the 
total utterances being examined and analyzed. 
In The Field of Linguistics (Trager, 1949), the 
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study of language and its attendent phenomena 
was designated as macrolinguistics, which was 
subdivided into prelinguistics, microlinguistics, 
and metalinguistics (p. 2). Prelinguistics was 
said to include “physical and biological events 
from the point of view of the organization of 
the statements about them into systems of data 
useful to the linguist” (p. 2). And the statement 
of the “relations between language and any of 
the other cultural systems . . . will constitute 
the metalinguistics. . . (p. 7). 

Following this programmatic statement, a 
first application to the actual material of English 
speech w^as made in An Outline of English 
Structure (Trager and Smith, 1951). Part III, 
Metalinguistics, of that work (pp. 81-88) set 
forth some preliminary considerations of 
“metalinguistic phonology” and “metalin- 
guistic morphology,” and attempted to describe 
some of the factors that could lead to a defini- 
tion of style. 

In the spring of 1952, Birdwhistell, Smith, and 
Trager engaged in a research seminar at the 
Foreign Service Institute which led Birdwhistell 
to define and delimit his preliminary material 
on body motion and to publish the results 
(1952). 

As another result of the same seminar, and in 
pursuit of some of the suggestions in An 
Outline of English Structure, Smith put out in 
prepublication mimeographed form An Outline 
of Metalinguistic Analysis (1952). The principal 
concerns were with items to be included under 
a “metalinguistic phonology.” Categories were 
established, symbols provided, and suggestions 
made as to how the phenomena might be 
described. As will be seen below, the categories 
have been almost completely rearranged as a 
consequence of work since that time. 
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In the fall of 1952, Smith and Trager engaged 
in another research seminar with Edward T. 
Hall, Jr., which led to a preliminary publication 
(Hall and Trager, 1953). There it was pointed 
out that language was accompanied by other 
communication systems, one of motion — 
kinesics (sec 3, below), and one of extra- 
linguistic noises —vocalizations. This idea was 
expanded and revised by Trager and Hall 
in their “Culture and Communication . . .** 
(1954). There communication was placed in 
a larger setting, called symbolics. Included in 
symbolics were the phenomena allocated 
(above) to prelinguistics, identified by such 
terms as cerebration, encoding, voice set, voice 
quality, body set, and motion quality. Com- 
munication itself was divided into language, 
vocalizations, and kinesics. 

0.2. In the summer of 1956 research was 
conducted at the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, 
California, by a group of psychiatrists and 
anthropologists on material from psychothera- 
peutic interviews recorded on tape and film. 
The group Jia5> continued is association, has 
involved Trager and* Smith in the project, 
and is preparing an extensive publication 
(Bateson, et al., 1958). In this work a great deal 
of new material was gathered in the areas so far 
designated as vocalizations and kinesics. One 
publication has already resulted (McCjiiowm, 
1957). 

Similar work by Smith with R. E. Pittenger 
resulted in a publication containing some even 
more precise statements about the kinds of 
events being recorded in the area of vocaliza- 
tions (Pittenger and Smith, 1957). 

In preparation for the publication alluded ^o 
(Bateson, et aL, 1958). and for further w'ork 
under a joint project of the Upstate Medical 
C'ollege of the State University of New York 
and the Institute for Research in Human 
Communication of the University of Buffalo, 
as well as for other research being engaged in 
by the the various persons so far named, it 
seems appropriate at this time to set forth as a 
first approximation to definitiveness a stateme*'*^ 
of the fields we are working in, the kinds o^ 
events being observed, the tentative classifica- 
tion of these events in terms of a postulated 
frame of reference, the terminology being used, 
and other pertinent matters. 

The author is responsible for the detail of 


this presentation, but he has developed it in 
constant communication w^ith the colleagues 
mentioned, all of whom agree with the statement 
in general, though necessarily reserving the 
right to differ in many details and even in major 
classifications. The whole area is still too new 
for anything more precise. As virtual co-authors 
must be mentioned Henry Lee Smith, Jr., 
Norman A. McQuown, and Ray L. Bird- 
w’histell. 

1 . THE COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 

It is taken as a given that language is the 
principal mode of communication for human 
beings. It is further assumed that language is 
alw'ays accompanied by other communication 
systems, that all culture is an interacting set of 
communications, and that communication as 
such results from and is a composite of all the 
specific communication systems as they occur 
in the total cultural complex. 

1.1. Language w’ill be described here only to 
the extent of saying that it is the cultural 
system which employs certain of the noises 
made by what arc called the organs of speech, 
combines them into recurrent sequences, and 
arranges these sequences in systematic distribu- 
tions in relation to each other and in reference 
to other cultural systems. That is, language has 
sound, shape, and sense. This brief description 
IS based upon the extended discussion presented 
by the author in his article “Language** 
(7'rager, 1955a), and further commented on in 
the articU “Linguistics** (IVager, 1956). 

When Ian. ige is used it takes place in the 
setting of an act of speech. Speech (“talking**) 
results from activities w'hich create a back- 
ground of voice set (1.2, below). This back- 
ground involves the idosyncratic, including the 
specific physiology of the speakers and the 
total physical setting; it is in the area of pre- 
linguistics (Trager, 1949, pp. 2-3). Against this 
background there take place three kinds of 
events employing the vocal apparatus: language 
(as described); variegated other noises, not 
having the struc' '•e of language — vocalizations ; 
and modifications of all the language and other 
noises. These modifications are the voice 
qualities. The vocalizations and voice qualities 
togethe. are being called paralanguage (a term 
suggested by A. A. Hill, who has been interested 
in the development of these studies). Paralan- 
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guage is part of the metalinguistic area of 
activity. 

The setting of language and paralanguage may 
be diagrammatically depicted thus: 

Voice set 

[ar a background against which are measured:] 

\oice qualities [These being termed] 
[and] paralanKuafrc 

vocalizations 

[found in systematic association with] 
language 

The words paralinguistic and paralinguistics 
are self-explanatory. 

Voice set is briefly discussed in 1.2 and voice 
qualities are taken up in 1.3. 'I'^cn section 2 
and its subdivisions (2. 1 -2.3) arc d.. voted to the 
vocalizations. 

1 .2. I "oice set as here delimited is, as stated, a 
matter of prelinguistics. It involves the physio- 
logical and physical peculiarities resulting in 
the patterned identification of individuals as 
members of a societal group and as persons of a 
certain sex, age, state of health, body build, 
rhythm state, position in a group, mood, 
bodily condition, location. From the physical 
and physiological characteristics listed are 
derived cultural identifications of gender, age 
grade, health image, body image, rhythmic 
image, status, mode, condition, locale —and 
undoubtedly others. 

In analyzing and recording the paralinguistic 
phenomena to be described, it is necessary to 
state what the voice set back of them is. Such a 
statement is at least in part an abstraction 
going back from the actual observation of the 
paralanguage. But it is not the intention here to 
discuss the exact nature of voice set and its 
relation to paralanguage — this being a large 
separate task. The notation of voice set accom- 
panying a paralinguistic analysis is then to be 
made in whatever ordinary descriptive terms 
are available, and to be understood preanalytic. 

1.3. Voice qualities are recognizable as actual 
speech events, phenomena that can be sorted 
out from what is said and heard. 

The voice qualities noted so far are these: 
pitch range, vocal lip control, glottis control, 
pitch control, articulation control, rhythm control, 
resonance, tempo. Pitch range may be identified 
as spread upward or downward, or narrowed 
from above or below. Vocal lip control ranges 


from heavy rasp or hoarseness through slight 
rasp to various degrees of openness. Glottis 
control deals with sharp and smooth transitions 
in pitch. Articulation control covers forceful 
(precise) and relaxed (slurred) speech. Rhythm 
control involves smooth and jerky setting off of 
portions of vocal activity. Resonance ranges 
from resonant to thin. Tempo is described as 
increased or decreased from a norm. 

These voice qualities as described seem to 
involve paired attributes, but the pairs of terms 
are more properly descriptive of extremes 
between which there arc continua or several 
intermittent degrees. Symbols are suggested in 
section 4 below. 

2 VOCALIZATIONS 

By contrast with voice set and voice qualities, 
which are overall or background charac- 
teristics of the voice, the vocalizations arc actual 
specifically identifiable noises (sounds) or 
aspects of noises. Yet they are all different in 
scope and in concatenation from the sounds of 
language. Every investigator of language has 
found it necessary to allude to such sounds but 
to separate them from the actual linguistics 
material he describes. 

We have found it convenient to discuss three 
kinds of vocalizations. I'here is a group of items 
whose number is yet not delimited, and which 
have a w'ide scope over or between linguistic 
material ; these are called vocal characterizers — 
discussed in 2.1. A second group, the vocal 
qualifiers, again have rather wide scope and 
may be combined with the characterizers; they 
are discussed in 2.2. The third group is com- 
posed of sounds that are much like the sounds 
of language, but again differ from them in scope 
and concatenation; these are the vocal segregates, 
taken up in 2.3. Symbols for all vocalizations 
are suggested in 4 below. 

2.1. The vocal characterizers are first of all 
laughing and crying, which appear to be much 
alike and may represent extremes of a contin- 
uum, something like the voice qualities; 
intermediate (and possibly involving other 
vocalizations) would he giggling, snickering, 
whimpering, sobbing. Then comes a group 
involving yelling and whispering as extremes, 
with muffled sounds and muttering in between. 
Other groups involve moaning and groaning, 
whining and breaking, belching and yawning 
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and probably others. With all these, one “talks 
through** them. 

All of these, as stated, can cover large areas of 
talking, surrounding, as it were, the language 
material, or they can occur between bits of 
language. Together with language, they are 
embedded in and modified by the voice qualities 
and voice set. 

2.2. Vocal qualifiers were at one time con- 
sidered by some of us as including many of 
the voice qualities and vocal characterizers. 
Blit w^orking with the material has made it 
clear that there is a small set of sound charac- 
teristics that can be separated out and handled 
\ery precisely, and which “qualify” large or 
small stretches of language material as well as 
of the other vocalizations. 

We now hold that there are three kinds of 
vocal qualifiers, those of intensify, pitch height, 
and extent. Within each of these wc establish a 
dichotomy, a range up and a range down from 
a norm or zero point. And for each range up or 
do\\ n we identify three degrees. 'Fhc total set-up 


IS as follows* 


( overloud ] 

1 somew hat 

inlcTisitv. ^ J 

consideiahK 

( oversoft j 

1 \cr\ much 

1 o'crhiph ] 

1 slighrlv 

pitch htiRhr- < 

> apprtciablv 

f ovcrlow 

1 wreath 

i diaw] 1 

1 slight 

extent ' ^ 

) nnticeahle 

( clippinR ' 

1 extreme 


2.3. Attention was first drawn to \^llat we now 
call \ocal segregates by the necessiu of treatMg 
such items as English tih-uh for negation, 
uh-hiih for affirmation, the uh of hesitation, s/i, 
the Japanese hiss, and other sounds that did 
not seem to fit into ordinary phonological 
frames in a language. The uh-uh and uh-huh 
noises were at first thouglit to be alone in this 
category, called “vocal identifiers” by Pittenger 
and Smith (1957). The term vocal segregates 
was suggested by Bateson. 

Some of these noises, such as uh, sh, or the 
various clicks, seemed in many ways to be 
identical with actual language sounds, in the 
language being studied, or in some othei. But 
they did not appear in the kinds of sequences 
that can be called words, and it became 


increasingly evident from the work alluded to in 
0 above that they would have to be analyzed 
separately and by a scale less fine-grained than 
that of phonetics. 

The number of different noises of this type 
that came out in the data we examined led the 
present writer to establish a table, something 
like those used in phonetics. The classification 
turns out to be multi-dimensional, requiring 
special arrangment if depicted on paper. One 
dimension is that of articulating organs or areas, 
with closure and release, or as continuant; then 
comes a dimension of manners of articulation, 
including vowel-like resonance, and then there 
is a final dimension dealing with voice and with 
clicking. 

'fhe articulating organs and areas recognized 
arc: spread lips, puckered lips, dental, alveolar, 
palatal, dorsal, glottal, velic, bronchial. The 
manners of articulation arc: closed-lip nasaliza- 
tion, open-lip nasalization, lateral, trill, vowel- 
likc resonance (higher, lower), inspiration, 
expiration. The final categorization is as voiced, 
voiceless, or clicked. A category of non-phona- 
tion (zero phonation, “pause**) seems to be 
necessarily included under segregates. A table 
of vocal segregates, with suggested symbols, is 
found below in 4. 

It will he useful to describe in the terms just 
given some of the noises that are dealt with here. 
The usual uh-uh of negation has higher vowel- 
like resonance, with internal (and often initial) 
glottal closure: it may or may not be accom- 
panied by closed-lip or open-lip nasalization. 
The uh lu’ of affirmation is just like the 
negation e\ it for glottal continuant internally 
instead of glottal closure. 'Fhe reported ha, or 
the like,! s the word for “yes** in many American 
Indian languages, is probably the segregate 
complex of the glottal continuant, low^er 
vowel-like resonance, and open-lip nasalization. 
'The Japanese hiss is the alveolar continuant, 
with inspiration. The shushing sound is the 
palatal continuant. Coughs, snorts, sniffs, 
imitations of animal cries, all seem to be 
analyzahle in the«e terms. 

3 . PARALAKGUAGE AND KINESICS 

Kinesics was first delineated as an area for 
anthropological investigation, as stated, by 
Birdwhistell in 1952. Since the summer of 1956 
Birdwhistell has had the opportunity to 
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conduct extended series of observations on 
films, in the presence of or with the collabora- 
tion of one or more linguists. The theoretical 
description of the field has gone along with that 
of paralanguage, and it appears that in their 
overall structure these two Helds of human 
behavior may be largely analogous to each 
other, as contrasted with language. Thus there 
seems to be no subdivision of either kinesics or 
paralinguistics exactly analogous to the phonol- 
ogy-morphology-semology division of language. 
Just how the structures of paralanguage and 
kinesics will work out eventually is not yet clear, 
however. One important correlation is between 
kinesic “markers” and points of occurrence of 
zero-segregates. Another is the coincidence of 
such motions as head nods with l ^e occurrence 
of vocal qualifiers. 

The research projects now going on should 
make possible a more nearly definitive statement 
of kinesics before long, and should also bring 
added refinements to the description of para- 
language. 

4 SUMMARY 

This article has presented a SNnthesis of the 
now available data on the phenomena, which 
accompany language, usually referred to by 
such terms as “tone of voice.” These phe- 
nomena, the necessity of analyzing which w'is 
pointed up by research on filmed and tape- 
recorded psychotherapeutic interviews and 
similar materials, are now handled under *the 
term paralanguage. 

Paralanguage is divided into voice set as 
background for, and voice qualities and 
vocalizations as accompaniments of, language 
proper. 

In analyzing a communication, one must, to 
cover all the data, include material in the areas 
of paralanguage and kinesics as well as in 
language. In the research alluded to above 
various applications of this injunction have been 
made. The analyses of the material observed 
that have been presented here arose f om this 
research, and various practical solutions of 
problems of symbolization and keeping apart of 
levels were reached. We conclude this presenta- 
tion by suggestions for symbols. 

It is emphasized that the presentation is not 
definitive, and the symbols especially are to be 
taken as the most tentative of suggestions. 


4.1. Symbols for the main categories are: 


Voice set [pTecedei\ VS 

Speech [which includes]'. Sp 

Paralanf^uagc [divided into] PL 

Voice qualities [and] VQ 

Vocalizations Vz 

Language. [The whole accompanied by] L 
Kinesics K 


If one is doing recording on large sheets of 
paper, it is probably best to arrange the lines so 
that an orthography line (Or) comes first, then 
L with any necessary subdivisions (Ph phonol- 
ogy — Pht phonetics, Phm phonemics; Mp 
morphology — Mpp morphophonemics, Mpm 
morphemics; Sy syntax; Sc semology [with 
subdivisions as they are developed]). After this 
can be placed PL with subdivisions, then VS, 
and finally K. All should be correlated with a 
time line, in divisions appropriately small (1/24 
second for film, and so on). 

VS, as said, is best handled in the present state 
of development by descriptive terms. 

VQ includes categories for which lettei 
symbols combined with mnemonic \isual 
symbols are proposed: 


pitch range 

Pr 

spread upward 

-t 

downward 


narrowed from above 


below 


vocal hp control 

Lc 

rasp — heavy (hoarseness) 

..8 

plain 

_o 

openness — slight 

_o 

lull 

-8 

glottis control 

CyC 

voicing — over 

-- 

under 


breathiness — slight 

-- 

heavy 

CC 

pitch control 

Pc 

sharp transition 

- lor - 

smooth transition 

- loi - 

articulation control 

Ac 

forceful 

-f 

rexlaxed 


rhythm control 

Rc 

smooth 

cv> 

jerky 

fi 

resonance 

Re 

resonant 

-r 

thin 

-t 

tempo 

Tc 

increased 


decreased 

-> 
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The principal symbols should be used with the 
subsidiary ones. Symbols should be placed at 
the beginning and end of each stretch affected, 
thus: Te-<...^. VQ is a category in which 
several items may appear at once, so several lines 
should be allowed. 

The vocalizations, Vz, are subdivided into: 

Vch vocal characterizers 
Vqu vocal qualifiers 
Vsg vocal segregates 

I’hc V^ch categories are probably best repre- 
sented by letter abbreviations for the present, 
thus: 


laughing \A 

giggling -gi 

snickering -sn 

crying Cr 

whimpering -wh 

sobbing -so 

yelling Ye 

iiiufhed -mf 

whispering Wh 

nmtltring -ml 

rnoaninf Mn 

groaning ^ Gr 

whining Wn 

bieaking Hi 

hr*lching HI 

yawning Vn 


'riiesc are used as are tlu* VQ symbols: J J . . . Lf. 
\\\u categories have these symbols: 

intensitx In- 

overloud 
<)\ersoft 


pitch height 

PH- 

overhigh 


overlow' 


extent 

Ex- 

drawl 


clipping 



The symbols are placed at the beginning and 
end of the stretch affected: f • • • t • 

The Vsg table is as follows: 


T3 

ed 

u 

a 


£2 ^ 2 « 2 

^ « ea « tS 

•u a '5) 


u C 

•5 e 

> Si 


Closure and 
lelease 

Continuant 


p 

p. 

T 

T 

c 

K 


V 

H 

4> 

<!>. 

wS 

s 


X 

H 

XI 

0 


Closcd-lip nasal 
Open-lip nasal 
I .ateral 
Tull 

Vowel-like-highei 

lowei 

Inspiialion 

Fxpiration 

Voiced 

X'oicelcss 

Clicked 

Zeni-segregau 


M 

N 

L 

R 

‘I 

A 

> 

V 

A 

C 


combined with 


[arc modihed by 


'riicsc symbols arc used more or less like 
phonetic symbols, sequentially: uh-huh HHH, 
rh-hunh HIIHX, Aw HM, brri (referring to cold) 
i'Rv, tsk-isR ' etc. 


KEFERENCK NOTE 


Trager’s work, like Devereux’s ethnographic observations, broaches a complex 
area of interrelations among linguistic phenomena, personality, and expressive 
communication. The references are organized accoiding to the following catcgoiies: 

A. Expressive Language and Its Analysis 

1. General 

2. Sound Symbolism 

B. Nonverbal EIxpressive Phenomena 

1. Gestures 

2. Special Gestural Codes 

3. Communicative Motor Habits and Expressive Movement Generally 

C. Speech 'Disturbances 
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D. Speech and Personality 

1. General 

2. Person Perception 

E. Expressive and Persuasive Uses of Language 

1. General 

2. Oaths, Profanity, and Insult 

3. Petition, Prayer, and Praise 

Trager’s references, if not in the general bibliography, are in (A). For the 
development of Trager’s view on a general theory of language as part of culture, 
and linguistics in anthropology, see Tragcr and Smith (1951); Trager (1949, 1955a, 
1956, 1959); and Trager and Hall (1954); cf. also Smith (1952). 

A EXPRESSIVK LANGUACiE AND EES ANALYSIS 
I. GENERAL 

In addition to the references listed below, see Adams (1957), Bally (1950; 
1951 ; 1952, chap. 4 “JMecanisme de Texpressivite linguistique.**). Black (1949, pp. 
201-220, “Questions about emotive meaning,*’), Cohen (1956a, pp. 227-270), 
Doob (1961), Estrich and Sperber (1952, chaps. 13-15), Osgood, Suci, Tannenbaum 
(1957), Sebeok (1960b, Part 8; 1962), Troubetzkoy (1949b, chap. 2), Vend ryes (1925, 
pp. 137-154). 
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part VI 


SPEECH PLAY 
AND VERBAL ART 




Introduction 


The ludic and aesthetic motives are part of all speech as an activity and 
all language as a product. Indeed, we find in Burke (1958) the suggestion 
that such motivation generally underlies the elaboration and rounding out 
of verbal patterns, and Newman, in his article on pp. 372-381, analyzes a 
whole language as embodying a style, and hence, by inference, an aesthetic 
preference. Jakobson has called for the study of poetic function^ defining 
that function by situations in which the shape of a message becomes a focus 
of atteu^-ion, perhaps exploited for its own sake. Such study would have a 
wide range, for devices serving poetic function occur in many uses of 
language besides poetry proper, as Jakobson points out in an analysis of the 
slogan “I like Ike.*’ 

On the \vhole, studies with this specific orientation have been lacking 
in American linguistics and anthropology. Speech play and verbal art have 
come to attention mainly by obtruding upon the ordinary course of 
linguistic and ethnographic analysis and through the collection and analysis 
of texts. 

When, in some culture, either motive has fou*' ' pecialized verbal form 
and a cultural niche, attention is likely fo be direc- 1 at several correlated 
questions: What are the distinctive linguistic traits } How do they relate 
to the general structure or oi dinary liseof language in the group ? What are 
the functions of the specialized use } Ho\." do they relate to the rest of the 
social structure and culture ? Beyond this are questions of comparative study 
and the development of hypotheses and general theories. 

Several aspects of the subject can be illustrated by excellent studies. 
Still, too little wor’ has been done, especially regarding speech play, for 
much in the way of hypotheses or generalizations. (Roberts and Sutton- 
Smith [1962] are an exception, although they do not focu« on verbal games.) 
Verbal art, in the sense of oral literal re, has been more fortunate, for its 
study has often accompanied, or been made possible by, the anthropological 
habit of collecting texts. Although many texts have been collected specifi- 
cally for linguistic and folkloristic purposes, many have also been collected 
for their value as authentic documents of native culture. Such collection 
was a principle o^ orocedure with Boas and became for Radin (1933) the 
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chief criterion by which to judge ethnological work. In this respect 
anthropology has been, as Levi-Strauss has put it, the third wave of the 
humanistic revolution, carrying to the whole of the world the concerns 
first directed by the Renaissance toward the classical antiquity of Greece 
and Rome, and then by the Romantic movement toward the Orient. In 
effect, anthropology is the philology of peoples who had no philological 
tradition of their own. 

The collection and publication of texts has waned, partly due to de- 
cline of linguistic competence among ethnographers, partly due to shifts of 
interest, but also partly because of past failures to complete the philologi- 
cal task of making native text materials usable by others. Mere publication of 
text is of little value when few if any others are conversant w^ith the language. 
With the increase of linguistic competence among ethnographers and the 
possibility of compuf-^r programs to handle some of the philological work 
(concordances, for example), collection and publication of texts may again 
expand, especially if it is remembered that an analyzed and edited text fit 
for publication is not mere data, but a scholarly product. Interest in the 
interpretation of folklore texts has already revived through work in 
structural analysis and interpretation by Jakobson, Levi-Strauss, Sebeok 
(represented here), Jacobs, and others. 

One can hope that the study of verbal play and art will be extended by 
the structural analysis of many more individual cases and by the develop- 
ment of cross-cultural typologies and frameworks for controlled comparison. 
Both activities require close cooperation between linguistic and ethnographic 
work, for the phenomena are essentially sociolinguistic, and general 
questions are likely to focus on the interrelations between linguistic form 
and cultural function or on the complex units comprised by both. 

Such uses of language often employ a special channel or make 
specialized use of a common one, and so the general subject of alternative 
types and uses of channels — whistling, drumming, horn-calling, singing, 
chanting, writing, and the like — can be subsumed here. There is further 
reason in the fact that analysis of both channel-linked and other specialized 
forms usually requires the same starting-point, comparison with a base 
form of the message in the ordinary code. But the subject of channels 
obviously also has a close relation with social structure and boundaries 
among speech-communities (Part VII) and the general study of the 
communication system of a group. 

Needless to say, linguistic accuracy is the only solid basis for all such 
work. (Recall Strehlow’s remarks in Part II.) It is unfortunate how often 
injunctions of Boas, Sapir, Radin, and others to this effect have been ignored. 
To paraphrase Sapir, we would not think much of an expert on French 
culture who controlled no French. Beyond the matter of cultural inter- 
pretation through texts and direct communication, it is clear that questions 
about special modes of communication — how they work, what they can 
express, and what effects they have — cannot be answered except with 
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reference to linguistic detail. Regarding verbal art in particular, material 
not collected in the integrity of its own language is obviously suspect on 
grounds of validity, and such material makes the necessary attention to 
linguistic form impossible. 

In general, there arc two anthropological maxims for the study of 
speech play and verbal art: unlike some forms of art (1) their medium is 
itself already culturally structured and (2) they are universal. Hence the 
need, stated above, to consider the structure of the language which is their 
mode of existence. Hence also an ethnographic query applicable to any 
group: to what extent, in w'hat way** and for what purposes is speech 
manipulated for its own sake or for kinds of effect recognized as play and 
art ? Work directed to such queries serves two of anthropology’s long- 
range goals: a truly comparative literature, wherein the concepts employed 
in studies of metrics, structure, genre, style, function, and the like are 
conceived and articulated on an adequate cross-cultural basis ; and 
comparative analysis of cultures as systems of communication. 

The articles in Part VI differ in many respects, but they repeatedly 
bring out two types of relationship, that between linguistic form proper 
and the form of a particular genre and that between a particular genre and 
its cultural context. 

C'oiikliii’s article is notable for it*? detailed correlation between special 
modes of speech and social roles. The attention here and in Conklin (1955) 
to specific mechanisms makes his work valuable for a general typology. 
Devices of speech disguise are apparently more varied in these two 
Philippine leases than in any other ca^es encountered in the literature. Haas 
presents brief but precise statements of two nonwestern children’s word 
games. Note their relevance to socialization (Part V) and bilingualism 
(Part VIII). 

Cowan gives an unusually full picture of the nature and use of a speech 
surrogate. His account is particularly interestin ’^or its demonstration of 
the extensive functional capacity a highly restricted code may have, at 
least within a close-knit social group. Herzog’" paper also raises questions 
of functional capacity. Lik Conklin’s it shows a special coding (here based 
on reduction rather than metamorphosis of basic shape) used for conceal- 
ment and involved in social prestige; and together with his other papers 
(1934, 1935) it indicates how complex the system of alternative channels 
and associated linguistic devices may become in even a small tribe. 

Emeneau relates aesthetic use of language to cultural focus, showing 
in detail how an oral poetry works, both structurally and socially, and 
justifying its claim as literature. S* mkin shows how aesthetic interest can 
be elaborated through language in even a relatively simple hunting society. 
Whereas Emeneau gives precise analysis of metrical patterns and Shimkin 
illustrates stylistic devices, Sebeok develops a statement of generality and 
simplicity out of relations of content, achieving a formal definition of the 
genre of charm in Cheremis. 
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The discussions by Newman and Gayton suggest som^ of the problems 
of Part III, but as interpreted in terms of a comparative stylistics of grammar 
rather than a comparative metaphysics. The key sentence is Newman’s 
aphorism about the ordinary grammar, “It tells what a language can do but 
not what it considers worthwhile doing.” The final paragraph recalls Sapir’s 
statement that “Language is the most massive and inclusive art we know, 
a mountainous and anonymous work of unconscious generations” (1921, 
p. 235). 



Linguistic Play in Its Cultural Context jj 


HAROLD C. CONKLIN 


1 . Methods of modifying the normal patterns 
of speech for purposes of entertainment or 
concealment are perhaps universal. Where such 
practices abound in both type and incidence, 
one may assume that considerable cultural 
importance is associated with the contexts in 
which they occur, and that the statuses of the 
most frequent users are also of particular 
significance. The following is a brief analysis of 
the linguistic and s ’o^ultural aspects of such a 
situation recently nofed in the Philippines 
among the Hanundo. 

2. 'The most common form of .salutation in 
Hanundo consists of a request for betel chew 
ingredients. One of many ways of expressing 
this greeting is an indirect statement like: 

lya'rar) may bu’tja qa san sa kanta kataghuq 

‘Perhaps the people we have just met have 
some areca nuts.’ In producing such an utter- 
ance, however, a speaker may intentionally 
change its phonological content and shape 
considerably without modifying the narrowly 
deiined linguistic meanings of its component 
elements. In this sense, the following alternative 
renderings of the sample sentence- how'ever 
different they may be pragmatically are 
semantically and syntactically identical: 

A ra:batj niay ya:bu sa:qan sa tanka kabugtaq 
B ba.'ratf may bu:r)aij qa:sajj sa kantaij katagbur} 

C qaybar qaymay qaybuij qayqas qaysa qaykan qaytag 


1) hansuwayb may butjsuwa^'b qamuwayh sa kansu- 
wayb katarjwwayb 

K baba tag sa raraq^ may bubu tag sa tjatja tag sa qaqa 
tag sa sasaq, sa kaka tag Ka tataq, katata tag sa buhuq 

'Phe first type, exemplified by A, results from 
simple REARRANGEMENT of the phoncmic content 
of polysyllabic forms so that the initial CV of 
the first stem syllable is transposed with the 
first CV of the second syllable. Prefixes, mono- 
syllabic particles, and vowel length position 
remain unchanged. In trisyllabic stems, the first 
and last (t bird) CV are transposed: a form such as 
‘domesticated’ is pronounced nulayhan. 

In the second type, as in B, there is a 
Simple SUBSTITUTION of a particular consonant 
phoneme (in this instance y) for the final 
consonant phoneme of each polysyllabic form. 

The third type, as in C, involves short 
PREFIXATION WITH PARriAi.s, i.e., with only the 
first CVe of f' ich word. 

'Phe fourth t> . as in D, involves suffixation 
w^iTii PARTIAL.S, i.e., wdth only the first CV of 
each polysyllabic form, not counting prefixes. 

The fifth type, K, involves reduplicative 

SUFFIXATION WITH PARTI ALS (which consist of the 
intitial CV of each stem syllable of polysyllabic 
forms), and the addition of the segment tag sa 
‘goes to,” or pau^e, Hetw’een the resulting forms. 

The basic changes involved in these five 
pig- Latin -like kinds of alternation can be 
reduced to very simple stem formulae: 



C VCC VC 

r i g n uk ‘tame* 

b i • fj a w ‘nick’ 

qu s ah ‘one’ 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

I 2345 6 

1 2 4 5 6 

A 

453126 

nugrik 

^a:biw 

saquh 

B 

I2345C 

Ttgnuf) 

hi:ijarf 

qusa^ 

C 

CJ'CI23/4 

qayrig 

qayhi^ 

qayqus 

D 

\2CCVC\VCC) 

rinsirft rinsuwayb 

bifjsiij, biijsuvjayb 

qunsirf, qunsuwayb 

E 

1212 tag sa 4545g 

riri tag sa nunuq 

hihi tag sa tfarjaq 

ququ tag sa sasaq 
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These examples also illustrate how rules for 
modifying dissyllabic stems with open syllables 
are derived from those for stems of the 
CVCCVC pattern. 

The changes noted so far are known collectively 
to the Hanundo as sinulih ‘turned wrong-side- 
up.* They consist mostly of reordering, 
substituting, and adding segmental phonemes 
within the bounds of normally discrete, free 
forms or smaller units. A Hanunoo speaker, 
however, may choose to alter the sample 
sentence by changing the over-all manner of 
articulation or vocalization in one of four ways: 
F yanas, barely audible w'hispering 
Cj paltksth, I e , ci.ippfd pronunciation typified by 
greater speed, greater glottal tension, the 
expansion of intonational contours, and short- 
ening of long vowels 
H padiqttun^ le , fAiSFTio 

1 paha-gut, any sequence of articulations during 
which the direction of air flow in normal speech 
IS reversed, i e., in which the air flow is produced 
entirely by inhalation instead of by exhalation 

Any of these four techniques involving voice 
qualifiers may be used in combination with any 
type of sinulih (e.g., paha:gut plus suffixation 
with partials). Such combinations are referred 
to as cases of qurutjdan^ which can be considered 
a special type, J. 

Other Hanunoo forms of linguistic play 
include: 

K qinuman, i e., discontinuous subsii iution, in 
which there is modification of particular isolated 
words by vowel or consonant change (e.g 
pa ray, qtnu:mth, ba-lt dut, hi:ratv for paray, 
qtnumth (girls’ names), ba'h day ‘fine, pal,’ ht rak 
‘jealousy’) 


L ptnaqu:may, or discontinuous (lfxemic) inver- 
sion, i.e., the use of a form the meaning of which 
IS the opposite of what one actually wishes to 
express, with or without additional phonological 
changes (e.g., da:qut qay waydiq ‘very bad in- 
indeed’ instead of may ad loaydiq 'very good 
indeed’; hayga ptnabtdug ntmu kanmu bayqun? 
‘why did you make your basket round?’ for 
hayga qtnarfa'bap kanmu bayqutf? ‘why is your 
basket flatsided ^’) 

These last two techniques were not included 
with the preceding sets, A-E, F-I, and J, because 
they apply to only a small number of items in 
any continuous discourse ; and even where they 
occur, not all sentences are affected. 

3. The striking thing about these twelve types 
of speech modification is not so much their 
variety as their unexpected frequency in 
recorded text materials. Linguistic description 
alone cannot explain either the proliferation or 
the frequency, and hence one is led to ask with 
what nonlinguistic cultural features, if any, 
these practices are correlated. A correct general 
answer to this inquiry would be simply 
CUSTOMARY COURTING BEHAVIOR. And as might 
be expected, the most frequent users of these 
techniques are those Hanunoo occupying the 
status of marriageable but unmarried youth, a 
combined marital-status-and-age-group cate- 
gory called layqaw (or balwas). 

If one divides the society into three groups 
pre ^ayqaw, and posX-layqatv—\X is easy to 
demonstrate a positive correlation between such 
language play and the layqaw status position. I 
have shown this in Table 1 by plotting the 
occurrence of modified speech conversations 


TABLE 1 

incidence of hanun6o linguistic play 


s 

m-LAYQAW 

T 


A 

T 

layqaw 

U 


S 

post^LAVQAW 
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recorded during a year's field study. On this 
chart, blank spaces indicate nonoccurrence, 
solid filled-in areas indicate continuous or very 
frequent occurrence, single-hatched areas in- 
dicate sporadic or infrequent occurrence (less 
than five recorded instances in each case). 
Monolexemically delimited Hanundo categories 
are labeled in lower-case italics (an initial 
hyphen indicating that the following is the 
stem of the full label). 

In describing the specific circumstances under 
which these types occur it will help to review 
first those sections of Hanunoo ethnography 
which deal with courting and the roles associated 
with the layqaw status. 

The Hanunoo are pagan jungle farmers living 
in small hamlets dispersed over a mountainous 
area of about 800 square kilometers in southern 
Mindoro, in the Philippines. Their society is 
predominantly egalitarian, loosely stratified, 
weakly integrated politically, and structured 
primarily by the principles of ambilateral 
descent and the neighborhoodlike organization 
of local groups, independent nuclear or 

polygamous family i^ the only corporate kin 
group; it is also normally equivalent to the 
basic residential and economic unit. 

Marriage is tradition?lly proscribed within the 
bounds of personally- focused, bilateral, kin- 
dredlike categories, w'hich are maximally ex- 
tended to include all of Ego's consanguineals, 
their spouses, and the consanguineals of the 
latter (if not previously more closely related). 
Because the members of Hanunoo settlements 
are usually linked by close bonds of cognatic 
kinship and the population of Hanunoo hamlets 
is small (usually less than 50), this prohibition 
results in strict local exogamy at the hamlet 
level. However, a marked tendency toward 
regional endogamy at higher levels leads to 
frequent intrakindred marriages, requiring 
ritual cleansing, for which the payment is 
commensurate with the closeness of the kin tie. 
There is no formal wedding rite or bride price, 
though marriage is usually preceded by a long 
period of courting and bride service, and 
followed by at least initial uxorilocality. 

While most economic specializations in 
Hanundo culture are subsidiary to their system 
of subsistence agriculture, or dependent upon it, 
many if not most noneconomic activities 
(including music, art, and literature) center 
around their patterns of i remarital courtship 


and the associated layqaw roles of kanqakan, 
young marriageable male, and dara:gah, the 
female counterpart. To perform these roles 
fully and successfully Hanunoo youths must (1) 
have their eyebrows shaved and their teeth filed 
and blackened, wear decorative garments and 
beads in a very tight fashion, and use abundant 
amounts of fragrant herbs and perfumes; (2) be 
extremely agile and quick in household chores, 
in preparing betel quids, and in other body 
movements; (3) know how to make and play 
one or more of the traditional musical instru- 
ments used in serenading; (4) memorize as large 
a repertory as possible of chanted verses used 
in courting; (5) learn the Hanunoo syllabary, 
of which the main use is to record and hence 
facilitate the memorizing of such verses; (6) 
attend all socioreligious feasts, occasions on 
which serenading contests are held and layqaw 
from distant settlements gather; (7) master the 
art of facile, rapid conversation, in which the 
highest value is placed on the most indirect 
method of statement ; and (8) engage in nightly 
courting activities, preferably in small, often 
elevated sleeping-houses built expressly for 
such purposes. 

Courting involves the traveling of kanqakan^ 
singly or in small groups, to other hamlets 
where dara.gah are known to live. On arrival, 
which is usually after most of the settlement is 
asleep, the kanqakan remain outside the unlit 
house, playing their stringed instruments and 
engaging the dara:gah in conversation, asking 
for betel irgredients, and waiting for an 
mvitation to ^ ter. They conceal their identity 
by wearing a f)lanket over the head and by 
speaking in a unusual manner. If the girl's 
parents or other suitors are present, and espe- 
ciaMy if a known close kin tie exists between the 
dara.gah and the newly arrived kanqakan, this 
concealment is particularly advisable. Once 
indoors, an extended exchange of metaphorical 
lyrics ensues, chanted to the intermittent 
accompaniment of flute, Jew's-harp, or rebablike 
violin. If the visit is not an initial one, there 
may also be an exchange of decorated betel 
containers, embroidered shirts, neckbeads, or 
other gifts. If no difficulty develops, the couples 
lie down next to each other on sleeping mats 
provided by the dara:gah and continue the 
serenading for several hours until they stop to 
sleep, converse quietly, or engage in sexual play, 
the extent of which is usually a measure of the 
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degree of intimacy achieved on previous visits. 
The kanqakan pack up their blankets, herbs, 
and spears, arrows, or swaggersticks (for 
protection against jealous suitors), and head for 
their own settlement before the rest of the 
data :gaV^ hamlet is awake. 

Both kanqakan and dara.gah are expected to 
participate in this kind of activity maximally 
until marriage. They are allowed great freedom 
of movement and are approvingly encouraged, 
jostled, and teased by elders and by younger 
siblings alike, with reference to all manner of 
courting experiences. I'he highest and most 
prominent structure in a settlement is usually 
that made exclusively for iayqaw. In short, to 
be admired as a real kanqakan or data oak is the 
acme of Hanunoo social existence. 

The importance of this cultural focus is 
accentuated by a high degree of role anticipa- 
tion and considerable role regression, as is 
typified most dramatically at any socioreligous 
feast. Here everyone dresses and appears to act 
as if he or she were a young dandy or a marriage- 
able maiden, irrespective of actual age-group 
or other status affiliations. Although speech 
disguise and skill in other forms of linguistic 
play remain the specialty of the layqaw, courting 
instruments are carried by elders and youngsters 
alike. A small girl may compete with her older 
siblings and grandparents in a dancing and 
gong-beating contest, while a mother of four 
may surpass a young kanqakan in the latter’s 
own game- -repartee in chanted allegoric verse. 
4. Against this cultural background, it is now 
possible to state more precisely the circum- 
stances under which the previously noted forms 
of speech modification occur. 

The first four types of sinulih (A, B, C, D) are 
used primarily among layqaw in daytime 
conversations for amusement and as a test of 
their ability to avoid or obscure direct state- 
ments, especially in the presence of eaves- 
dropping kinsmen. One learns these techniques 
in early adolescence but only layqaw have been 
observed to use them productively. Elders 
occasionally object to excessive use of these 
forms of sinulih in their presence. The fifth 
sinulih type (E) differs from the first four in that 
it is used particularly to hide speech content 
from younger associates, and requires a knowl- 
edge of the Hanundo script. This is actually a 
form of ORAL SPELLING. In other words, ququ 


tag sa sasaq can be translated literally as 
‘the-character-for-/qu(C)/ followed by the- 
character-for-/sa(C)/’ in one context, and as 
'one (i.e., qusah)' in another. It is used most 
often by younger layqaw who have only recently 
mastered the syllabary. 

Hushed, barely audible yanas (F) is a simple 
technique perfected by layqaw in nocturnal 
courting situations in crowded surroundings. 
Fast paliksih (G) is perhaps the most common, 
the almost constant trademark of layqaw 
speech. It parallels neatly the high positive 
value placed on physical, i.e., bodily, agility. 
Frequently it is combined with types of sinulih 
voice disguise. When used alone it serves less 
to hide than to identify the speaker as a full- 
fiedged layqaw. Some individuals continue to 
practice paliksih even after marriage. High- 
pitched, falsetto padiqitun (H) is rare. Tht only 
recorded cases show it to be a substitute for 
paha.gut (I) where the speaker was incapable of 
producing the latter. Paha.gut, finally, is the 
most effective means of voice disguise known to 
the Hanunoo. It is used exclusively by layqaw, 
and only during the initial stages of courting 
when maximum concealment of the speaker’s 
identity is required. I’his technique parallels the 
kanqakan'^ use of a blanket head covering as 
described above. 

Combinations (J) of these nine techniques 
occur only in courting contexts where the 
layqaw involved desire secrecy or disguise. 

The other two forms of linguistic play, 
qinuman (K) and pinaqu.mar) (L) are used 
either for simple amusement (as in the humor- 
ous distortion of people’s names or common 
phrases) or for the same reasons as noted above 
for paliksih (G). All groups sometimes partici- 
pate, but layqaw are the most frequent useis. 
5. In analyzing their initially recognized high 
correlation with courtship behavior it has now’ 
been possible to place these speech modifications 
within the context of the total culture, and to 
show how an apparently esoteric part of language 
description may help to define a major status 
differentiation within the wider social structure. 
In summary, and within this wider frame of 
reference, these types of linguistic play and the 
ability to use them can be considered important 
and sometimes criterial attributes of the 
culturally prominent, complementary roles of 
daragah and kanqakan. 
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reference note 

The materials analyzed in this paper were recorded in 1952-1954, and checked in 
1957. During these periods the author was engaged in ethnographic and linguistic 
field work, facilitated by grants from the Social Science Research Council, the 
Ford Foundation, the National Science Foundation, and the Columbia Univeisity 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 

The consonants in Hanunoo are />, /, k, b, m, «, y, /, r, s, h, q,y, zi'\ of these, 
g is the glottal catch. The vowels are i, ii, a. Vowel length is indicated by (:). All 
C (consonants) occur singly between vowels and in syllable-initial or in syllable- 
final position, with the following exceptions: q, h do not occur before C, and 
do not occur in syllable-final position after i, u respectively. 

Of general accounts of speech play among particular groups, note especially 
Arnott (1957), Freud (1938, pp. 35-178), Lowie (1914; 1935, pp. xviii-xx. 104-1 18), 
and the scries of papers by Simmons (1955b, etc., listed here; 1960a; 1960c). The 
pun has received a certain amount of attention cross-culturally ; note Emeneau 
(1948), Hoa (1955), Pike (1945a, 1946), Quirk (1951), Sapir (1932), Simmons 
(1955b), and cf. Pike (1945b) and Susman (1941). On both speech play and puns 
particularly, sec Oohen (1956a, pp. 116, 226-269). Humor in language has been 
discussed in general by Eslrich and Sperber (1952, chap. 15), and Freud (1938, pp. 
633-803); it has been discussed with reference to specific nonliteratc groups by W. 
W. Hill (1943), Jacobs (1960), and Skeels (1954a, 1954b). Speech play in the form 
of verbal tonle^l has been described for the ancient Aryans by Kuiper (1960), cf. 
Renou (1960); for the Eskimo by Chamberlain (1910); for Hawaii by Beckwith 
(1922); for Mexican-Americins by Romano V. (1960); and for the Waiwai by Fock 
(1958). For general literature and principles, sec also Cohen (1956a, pp. 252-253, 
260-261) and Radcliffe- Brown (1949). 

C’onklin (1956) presents an exemplary description of a specific pattern of 
speech modification, the most complex such pattern so far adequately analyzed, 
one used for purposes of concealment. On the principles of analysis of such patterns, 
see Halle (1962, section 5). Other forms of linguistic concealment are involved in the 
articles in this part hy Cowman, Herzog and Newmar ’ -d Gayton, and some of the 
references thereto. On such generally, see especially ti . references on argot, slang, 
and the like to Newman’s article in Part VII. References on games are cited with 
Haas’ article and on genres such as .nddle, proverl , and the like w'ith the article 
by Shimkin. Sec ’also part (E) of the referen^'c note to Tragers’ article in Part V, pp. 
274-288. 
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riiAi SCHOOLCHILDREN between the ages of ten 
and eighteen often amuse themselves by playing 
gamch based upon a knowledge of words or 
vocabulary. There are two principal types of 
games. The first type may be called the Identical 
Initial Syllable Game and is based upon a 
knowledge of Thai words only. The second 
type may be called the Rhyming Translation 
Game since it is a game in which each successive 
Thai word mi. a' rhyme with the English 
translation of the preceding word. Or it may 
be played by starting with an English word and 
then each successive English word must rhyme 
with the Thai translation of the preceding 
English word. 

'Fhe first type of game is particularly popular 
with younger children whose vocabulary in 
Thai IS still somewhat limited. It is a good game 
to he played when it is raining outdoors or 
when the children prefer to sit and talk instead 
of exercising. The second type of game, since 
It is more complicated and involves a knowledge 
of two languages, is more likely to be preferred 
by the older children. 

'Ehe principal purpose of both games is to 
enlarge the children’s vocabulary, the first in 
Thai, the second in English. But more imme- 
diate incentives are also often provided in the 
form of a reward for the winner and penalties 
for the losers. The first loser is the first one 
who fails to supply an additional word when his 
turn comes around. One after another of the 
players drops out and the last child left is the 
winner. A penalty for the loser or losers is 
usually decided upon in advance. A loser may 
have to wash the dishes or clean up the room 
for the winner. Or perhaps he has to drink a 
bottle of water or sing a song. Another type of 
penalty permits the winnei to knock on the 


knees of the loser for five or ten times, depend- 
ing on what has been .stipulated in advance. 
The Identical Initial Syllable Game is consid- 
ered easier than the Rhyming Translation Game 
and it is most often played by younger children 
as an aid to enlarging their vocabulary in their 
own language. I’he game always involves Thai 
disyllabic, or less commonly, polysyllabic 
words. Thai has many disyllabic words begin- 
ning in syllables like ka-, kra-, kha-, pra-, ta-, 
tha-, ma~y ra-y la-y wt~y 5^-, and ^a-, (If these 
syllables arc pronounced in isolation, that is, 
other than as the first syllables of longer words, 
they are pronounced as kd^y krd^y khd^y prd'^y 
tV^y tha^y md'^y rd'\ Id'^y wt'^y and 
Therefore the game can be played many times 
without any repetition of vocabulary items in- 
volved. The child who starts the game has the 
advantage of being able to select a word begin- 
ning in a sylk hie which he favors. If he starts 
out W4th a w< ’ like sahaaj ‘to be well, com- 
fortable,* the Laier player must quickly start 
thinking of other words beginning in ja-, 
e.g., sahiiu ‘soap,’ sadiiag ‘to be convenient,’ 
sadter) ‘to show,’ sa^dad ‘to be clean,* sadud 
‘to stumble,’ etc. 

Somet'mes further refinements are introduced 
to make the gime more interesting and also 
more difficult. Of the literally dozens of Thai 
words which begin in the syllable kra~y only a 
limited number refer to birds and animals. To 
make the game mor exciting, then, the children 
may limit the permitted words to those which 
have this type of reference, e.g., krachg 
‘sparrow,* kratdaj ‘rabbit,’ kraroog ‘squirrel,* 
ktasda ‘heron,* krahyy ‘water buffalo,* etc. 
Other types of words beginning in kra-, such 
as krapdw ‘pocket,* kraddad ‘paper,’ kraditug 
‘bone,* krasdn ‘bullet,’ etc., would not be 
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permissible. (Terms referring to birds are 
normally preceded by the word nog ‘bird.* 
Hence one would normally say nogkracoog 
‘sparrow,* and nogkrasda ‘heron.* For the 
purposes of this variety of the Identical Initial 
Syllable Game, however, the term nog is 
dropped. The names of the animals are not 
preceded by any generalizing term.) 

Another popular game consists in trying to 
think of words which begin in the syllable 
wfl- and refer to plants or trees bearing edible 
fruit. One reason for the popularity of this 
game is that there are a large number of words 
which come in this category and so the game 
can be kept going longer. (The syllable ma- 
[md^] as the first syllabic of the name of a 
tree or plant bearing edible fruit is ictually, 
etymologically speaking, a generalizing term 
referring to edible fruits, and that is why there 
are so many words beginning in this syllable 
which come in this category. Compare the use 
of nog,) Examples are mamuatj ‘mango,* makhyd 
‘eggplant,* makhdam ‘tamarind,* maphrdaw 
‘coconut,* wflrd? ‘bitter melon,* mahaaw ‘lemon, 
lime,* madya ‘fig,* etc. This variety of the 
game is sometimes brought to an end in a 
way peculiar to it alone. 'Fhe child who can 
think of no more names of fruits beginning in 
ma~ says mat^eeg. This is not the name of a 
fruit but a threat to knock someone on the head. 
As the losing player utters this word he holds 
up his clenched fist in a threatening gesture. 
The winner, however, still exacts whatever 
penalty was agreed upon, c.g., knocking upon 
the knees of the loser. 

A more difficult variety of the Identical 
Initial Syllable Game involves words beginning 
in the syllable cam-. Words beginning in this 
syllable are mostly elegant and learned and 
literary, and many of them would not be known 
to Thai children until they have entered a 
more advanced stage in their study of their 
own language. (Most, if not all of them, are 
probably of Cambodian origin.) There is no 
semantic limitation set when playing the game 
with this syllable. Since the semantic categcHes 
of the words beginning in cam- are quite 
varied, such a limitation would not be feasible. 
Examples are: camnuan ‘amount, quantity,’ 
camndb ‘to overtake, arrest,* camphiiag ‘species, 
kind,’ camdBsm ‘origin, originally,* cambsj 
‘defendant,* camram ‘to improve,’ camnk^ ‘to 
be beautiful’ (rare and literary), etc. 


Older children who have begun the study of 
English are more likely to amuse themselves 
by playing the Rhyming Translation Game. 
The one who starts the game again has a certain 
advantage since he may begin either in Thai 
or in English, though both languages are 
involved no matter which language is used in 
starting. If he chooses Thai, he gives a Thai 
word and its English translation. The next 
player must produce another Thai word which 
rhymes with the English translation of the 
first word. The game then proceeds in this 
fashion until only one player is left. An example 
of the way the game may be played when 
starting with Thai is as follows: 

1st player: plfirvda (means) ‘frop;’ 

2nd player: “ “ ‘spear’ 

3rd player: *mia' “ ‘wife’ 

4th player: "hdj* “ “ ‘give’ 

For variety the game may also be played by 
starting out in English. An example of this 
method of playing is as follows: 

1st player: ‘cat’ pliiwda (means) *km* 

2nd player: ‘sin’ “ “ *bdab' 

3rd player: ‘harp’ “ • “ *phtn' 

4th player: ‘fin’ " “ \khrub' 

Perfect rhymes between two different lan- 
guages are often difficult if not impossible to 
achieve. And the reader unfamiliar with Thai 
phonetics may be puzzled by one or two 
points involved in the rhymes occuring in the 
examples cited. English “spear** can be rhymed 
with 'Fhai mia because the Thai vowel cluster 
ia is very close in sound to the British pro- 
nunciation of -ear, -ere, etc. English “wife** can 
be rhymed with Thai hdj because in Thai 
only one consonant can stand in syllable-final 
position and it would therefore be impossible 
to find any closer rhyme in Thai. (When 
English words are borrowed into Thai they 
also conform to this same pattern. Thus the 
English word “mile** has been borrowed into 
Thai as maj.) 

Both types of games, besides providing 
amusement for the children who play them, are 
also of considerable educational value. It is 
easy to see why the Rhyming I’ranslation 
“Game is preferred by older children. It ob- 
viously requires considerably more skill and 
quicker thinking than the Identical Syllable 
Game In the latter game the child with a good 
memory can plan ahead and think up a large 
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number of words beginning in the chosen 
syllable while the other players are giving 
their words. In the Rhyming Translation 
Game, on the other hand, it is impossible to 


plan ahead. Therefore the best player will be 
the one who has a large enough vocabulary in 
English to be able to come up with a rhyming 
word on a moment’s notice. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

The author’s first information about Thai word games was obtained more than ten 
years ago from Ubol Huvanandana, who also supplied examples of words used in 
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Rhyming Translation Game, was given to her by Waiwit Buddhari, who was working 
as Thai Linguistic Informant on the Thai Dictionary Project, Institute of East Asian 
Studies, University of California, Berkeley. He also provided examples of words 
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o'no. All nine of these vowels may occur doubled (phonetically lengthened), e.g.,«, 
ee, fic, etc., and the heterophonous vowel clusters ia, ya, ua also occur. There are 
five tones: middle (unmarked), low ('), falling (^), high ('), and rising (*). For 
further information, see Haas (1955). 

The 1 , nest and most extensive treatment of children’s games and speech play 
in English i& Opic and Opie (1959); for an estimate of the significance of the Opies’ 
work, see Whiting( 1961). Among the many accounts of children’s games and speech 
play in other parts of the world, those of Best (1925), Sutto^-Smith (1959a), and 
Brewster (1951) for New Zealand may be singled out, since together they treat the 
indigenous tradition, the imported cultural tradition, and the interaction of the 
two; see also Brewster’s review (1961) of Sutton-Smith (1959a). Aufenanger (1958) 
may also be cited. In general, one should consult the invaluable “Annual Bibliog- 
raphy of Folklore” compiled by W. Edson Richmond, and published in the 
Supplement to the Journal of American Folklore, 

Among more recent studies on gencial theory, clasa nation, and interpretation, 
see Caillois (1955, 1957, 1961) and Goffman (1961); Ken (1958) and Roheim(1943) 
give psychological interpretations; Hofer (1954) compares children’s speech with 
standard speech and hints of ritual origin of games throughout; Roberts, Arth, and 
Bush (1959) test the hypothesis that favored type of game (strategy, chance, 
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1. The purpose of this paper is to describe a 
highly developed but little known type of 
communication as practised by the Mazateco 
Indians of Oaxaca, Mexico. The texts presented 
show the importance of tone in the language, 
and indicate that conversation can be earned 
on with a very wide range of lexical possibilities 
viithout the segmental phonemes of normal 
speech. The Mazatecos frequently converse by 
whistling to onr '^'^♦her. The whistles are not 
merely signals with limited semantic value 
arri\ed at by common agreement, but are 
parallel to spoken conversations as a means ot 
communication. Eusebio Martinez was observed 
one day standing in front of his hut, whistling 
to a man a considerable distance away. The man 
was passing on the trail below, going to market 
to sell a load of corn leaves which he was 
carrying. I’hc man answered Eusebio’s whistle 
with a whistle. The interchange was repeated 
several times with different whistles. Finally 
the man turned around, retraced his steps 
a short way and came up the footpath to 
Eusebio’s hut. Without saying a word he 
dumped his load on the ground. Eusebio 
looked the load over, went into his hut, returned 
with some money, and paid the man his price. 
The man turned and left. Not a word had been 
spoken. They had talked, bargained over the 
price, and come to an agreement satisfactory 
to both parties — using only whistles as a 
medium of communication. 

2. Whistled conversations correspond very 
closely to spoken conversations. When asked 
what a person “said** when he w^histled, the 
natives will respond with a very specific and 
literal rendering in the spoken language. The 
spoken Mazateco equivalents of the whistled 
texts which appear below arc the exact transla- 


tions given by the informant himself. When 
the whistled texts were checked later with 
Fortino Cortes from Huautla de Jimenez, and 
a translation into spoken Mazateco was 
obtained, the translations were identical. 

In distinction from this conversational whis- 
tling, whistles are also used as signals to 
animals. When driving burros or mules on the 
trail the Mazateco Indians use a slow, upgliding 
whistle to keep the animals in motion (§13, 
text 1). They call their dogs by whistling (§13, 
text 2). But for these whistled signals they can 
give no equivalent in the spoken language. 
'Fhcy are signals, nothing more. 

3. Only males whistle. Boys learn to whistle 
almost as soon as they learn to talk. They 
cannot tell when they first began to talk with 
whistles. Until middle age they use whistling 
constantly. Old men have seldom been heard 
w'histling conversationally Women have never 
been heard w uling except on one occasion 
when the subject of whistling was under 
discussion. 'Fhcre were no native men present 
to illustrate, so Herlinda Martinez de Concha, 
one of the native women, undertook to show 
how it was done by whistling a commonly 
used v\histlc phrase. It was so completely 
unnatural to lici that she was quite embarrassed 
when she heard herself. 

But the women, although they do not whistle 
themselves, understand what is whistled by the 
men. (The Mazate language is homogeneous 
ao far as sex is concerned, there being no 
difference between the speech of men and of 
women.) One day Chumi was standing idly in 
the doorway of our hut. Irene Flores was 
working around the hut. No one, it seemed, was 
paying any attention to the quiet, random 
whistlings of the boy so nonchalantly leaning 
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against the doorpost. All of a sudden however, 
Irene whirled and launched out in a terrific 
scolding in spoken Mazateco. The whistling 
had not been as aimless and innocuous as it 
appeared. The mischievous boy had actually 
been whistling very meaningful things to the 
girl, until she could stand the teasing no more. 
(Observed and reported by Eunice V. Pike, 
Summer Institute of Linguistics.) 

Ordinarily men and boys whistle only to 
other men or boys. The exceptions to this are 
rare; but, as indicated in the paragraph above, 
they do occur. Such taunting or teasing is not 
in the nature of the American “wolf call** 
so far as the whistle itself is concerned, but is 
an actual whistled phrase which he girls 
understand and to which they will give a 
spoken reply, if they deign to pay any attention 
to it all. Another exception to the general 
custom occurs when young boys whistle a 
reply to their mothers* spoken summons (§13, 
text 3). 

4. Occasions. The most frequent occasion 
for whistling is perhaps in speaking at a 
distance, when the spoken words would perhaps 
not carry as well. Men scattered widely over a 
mountainside, each working in his own plot of 
ground, will often talk to one another with 
whistles. Travelers on the trails will keep in 
touch with one another by whistling, though 
separated by considerable distance. 

When wishing to call or get the attention of 
someone, even though he be within easy ' 
speaking distance, the Mazatecos will often 
whistle his name. The village shoemaker often 
calls passersby into his shop with a whistle to 
chat with him while he works. A man may 
come to a friend’s hut on a visit. While approach- 
ing or when he has actually arrived at the door 
of the hut, he will frequently whistle rather 
than call his friend’s name. If the friend is at 
home, he may respond from within with a 
whistle, then come out to greet his visitor, or 
he may remain inside and whistle to his visitor 
to come in (§13, text 4). 

When wishing to converse without disturbing 
or interfering with the spoken conversation of 
their elders, boys will chatter back and forth in 
whistles. Not once but several times in my 
hearing, in a room full of talking or singing 
people, the young boys, quite oblivious to 
what was going on around them, have talked 
back and forth across the room, not in whispers. 


but in subdued whistles. On similar occasions 
boys have been heard carrying on a whistled 
conversation with other boys outside, coaxing 
them to come in and join in the fun. The 
whistles were clearly audible, yet did not seem 
to interfere particularly with the adult con- 
versation or singing in progress at the time. 
(On one occasion Eusebio Martinez was talking 
with Erasto Jimenez, a local carpenter of 
Huautla de Jimenez. Erasto talked so steadily 
that Eusebio was unable to interrupt and 
make his contribution to the conversation. He 
was observed, however, humming very ab- 
breviated remarks into the conversation while 
Erasto kept on talking aloud — apparently 
without noticeable interference with Erasto’s 
flow of speech.) 

Much less frequently they whistle for secrecy. 
In the presence of a non-Mazateco, they have 
been heard making softly whistled asides to 
one another, even though the stranger would 
probably not have understood them had they 
spoken. 

A Mazateco will whistle a warning to others 
when he sees strangers approaching. Whole 
villages as well as workers in the fields along the 
trail will thus be alerted and informed that 
someone is coming, long before the traveler 
actually puts in an appearance. 

5. Frequency. Whistling may be heard daily, 
if not hourly, from early dawn until late at 
night. In a journey of but three or four hours, 
if the day is bright and sunny and the workers 
are in their fields, one may hear dozens of 
snatches of whistled conversation. 

6. Distances whistled. Two men within a 
few feet of each other may whistle rather than 
speak. As mentioned above, they will whistle 
from within to a person just outside their hut. 
Men working in the fields may whistle to 
travelers passing on trails several hundred feet 
above or below. They whistle across the valley 
bottom to laborers a quarter of a mile away on 
the opposite mountainside. So far as is known, 
the distance whistled is limited only by the 
actual carrying-power of the whistle and the 
acuteness of their ears to hear. 

7. Duration. Whistled conversations may 
consist of a single question and a single answer 
(§13, text S). Dialogs have been recorded up 
to six or seven exchanges between two parties 
(thirteen separate utterances: §13, text 14). 
Conversations have been heard lasting perhaps 
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as long as three minutes. The single utterances 
tend to be short. So far as the actual whistling is 
concerned, there is no known reason why 
single utterances could not be much longer, nor 
why whistled dialogs could not continue 
indefinitely. 

8. There are no known lexical limitations. 

(George Herzog, speaking of similar phenomena 
in the African drum calls, says: “On some 
signalling instruments communication is re- 
stricted to a limited number of signals, perhaps 
from ten to fifty; on others there is practically 
unlimited conversation between two players 
over a long distance. That this should be 
feasible with the apparently restricted means of 
the system, and with the great number of 
words sharing the same pitch, can easily be, 
and has been, doubted; especially since in 
West African languages, as in Chinese, the 
majority of the words consist of only one 
syllable. It would lead us too far afield, however, 
to go into detail on the question within the 
frame of this article. I must be content merely 
with testifying it is done” [1934, pp. 

455-456].) An informant trained to whistle 
out of natural context can upon request whistle 
without hesitation any utterance or fraction 
thereof that can be spoken independently. 
Quite frequently Fortino Cortes, who is such 
an informant, upon hearing me use a wrong 
tone in speaking Mazateco, has corrected me on 
the spot by simply whistling the correct tones. 
Kven untrained informants, given a natural 
context, can w'histle any given word. The 
limitations with such untrained informants are 
no more than those found in the spoken lan- 
guage. Although small boys, when asked to 
whistle some particular phrase, may reply * 1 
can’t,” this indicates, not a lexical limitation as 
such, but a vocabulary limitation due to age; 
for given the spoken phrase, they can and will 
whistle it (observed by Eunice V. Pike). 

9. Ambiguities. Many words and phrases in 
Mazateco have identical tonal patterns. In the 
spoken language segmental phonemes usually 
distinguish tonally identical words and phrases. 
In the whistled language the absence of the 
segmental features gives opportunity for ambi- 
guities, provided the context will permit two 
or more of the possible meanings. 

The whistling of proper names is one of the 
most frequent causes of ambiguity. Once, when 
a whistled conversation was in progress with 


several boys participating, confusion arose as 
to who was calling whom. The boys openly 
admitted the difficulty, and one of them who 
had worked as an informant and was analytically 
conscious of tone in his language explained that 
several names had identical tonal patterns 
(observed by Eunice V. Pike). This stems from 
the fact that the Mazatecos use Spanish names, 
and the assimilation of Spanish words and 
names to the Mazateco tonal system follows a 
very definite pattern. The stressed syllable of 
the Spanish word becomes semi-high in tone, 
syllables preceding the stressed syllable become 
semi-low, syllables following the stressed- 
syllable become low. The words loses its 
Spanish stress and takes a Mazateco stress 
on the last syllable of the word. Thus names 
such as Modesto, Gustavo, Frederico, and 
Ricardo would all take an identical tone pattern: 
semi-low% semi-high, low. There is no way, 
aside from the context of the company present, 
to tell w'hich name is being whistled. 

In spite of the probability of ambiguity, the 
actual instances where confusion occurs are 
amazingly few. This is due to the fact that 
whistling is most frequently (though not 
necessarily) concerned with topics immediately 
obvious to both parties to the conversation, 
and used in situations where cultural context 
plays a much greater part than in the spoken 
language. 

A large proportion of Mazateco whistled 
conversations begin with one of a rather limited 
number of topics. An easily identifiable cultural 
context is s quickly established, and the 
possibility oi ambiguities is at once reduced. 
Some of these lead-off whistles are: “Come 
here” (§1 j, text 4), “Where are you going?” 
(§13, texts 7. A, 9. A), “Where are you coming 
from?” (§13, text 6.A), “What are you 
doing?” (§13, texts lO.Al, ll.Al, 12.A1), and 
“What are you carrying?” (§13, text 14.A1). 
Farewells have been heard at the conclusion 
of whistled conversations (§13, text 9.A5), 
but the customary opening greetings and 
salutations of spe icen conversations have not 
yet been heard. 

10. Culturally, whistling is treated as a natural 
and integral part of conversation. What begins 
as a w'htstled conversation at a distance may 
conclude as a spoken one as the two parties 
draw closer together. In this case the usual 
formal greetings that serve as preludes to 
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spoken conversations may be ignored in passing 
from whistling to speaking, or the conversation 
may be interrupted by spoken greetings, 
thereafter proceeding from where it w'as 
interrupted at the termination of the whistling. 

1 1 . 7'he whistle is obviously based upon the 
spoken language. It follows the same tonal 
system with regard both to registers and to 
lexically, morphologically, and syntactically 
significant glides. In one respect only do the 
glides of the whistle differ from the glides of 
the spoken language. In rapid whistling, the 
tones of two separate syllables of speech at 
times appear as a lengthened glide from the 
tone of the first syllable to the tone of the 
second. Thus, in §13, text 9.II2, th' spoken 
form -hmP-hc^ appears in the whistle as a 
lengthened 3-1 glide; in text 3 hme^-nP ippcars 
as a lengthened 1-3 glide (but not in text 13); 
and in text 5. A, hme^-k'^oa^- appears as a 
lengthened 1-4 glide. This phenomenon never 
occurs in speech, regardless of speed. Similarly, 
two successive syllables of speech with the 
same tone may appear in the whistle as a single 
lengthened punch; thus, in text 14.A7, the 
spoken form chi^-nko^ is represented by such a 
punch on tone 1 . With these exceptions, every 
whistle punch (or syllable) corresponds to one 
syllable of the spoken language. 

In both types of speech, the main word-stress 
falls on the last syllable of the stem. Both have 
stress-timed sentence rhythm. Occasionally, 
perhaps to ensure clarity over a considerable 
distance, the whistled utterances become more 
deliberate, almost syllabic-timed. In both, the 
greater the distance being whistled or spoken, 
the greater the intensity and the spread 
between the registers. In both, the key is 
established by the first speaker. (This is con- 
firmed also by the experience of Eunice V. Pike, 
who, when first learning to whistle, was not 
always able to strike the same key as her in- 
formant. Her informant, realizing her difficulty, 
would shift pitch, accommodating his pitch to 
hers.) Failure to stay in pitch causes difficulty 
for the other party to the conversation. An 
utterance, correct as to contour but off-key, 
may be misunderstood. This is especially true 
in whistling in contrast to speaking, where 
the presence of the segmental phonemes helps 
to establish the basic meaning in spite of the 
unnaturalness that results from straying from 
the key. When whistling or shouting long 


distances, the key is raised. When whistling 
or speaking over a short distance or in a secretive 
manner, it is lowered. 

12. The Mazateco whistle, so far as has 
been observed, is always produced bilabially, 
with quite well rounded and somewhat protrud- 
ed lips. 

13. Texts. Each text is numbered as a 
separate paragraph. Within each paragraph, 
the letters A and B represent two different 
speakers. The successive utterances of each 
speaker are numbered Al, A2, etc., or BI, B2, 
etc. 

The whistled utterances arc cited between 
square brackets. Tones are represented by 
numerals from 1 (high) to 4 (low). Individual 
punches or syllables of whistle are separated 
by a comma; a medial pause is indicated by a 
semicolon. A glide from one tone to another is 
marked with a dash (3-1, 1-3, 2-4, 3-4, etc.). 
A glide or whistled syllable that is long in 
duration is marked by a following colon. 

1. [3-1, 3-1, 3-1] (call to burro or mule; no 
spoken equivalent). 

2. [1, 3, 1, 3, 1, 3] (call, to dog; no spoken 
equivalent). 

3. [1-3:] hme^-nv^ ‘What?’ 

4. [4, 2-4, 3-4] ha^-vi^ ^-ri^ ^ ‘Come here, 
friend!’ 

5. A: [1-4:, 2, 3, 3, 3, 3-4] hme^ 

khP~ma^~nP nthao^~^ ‘What is there such a 
wind for?’ B: [1, 4, 4] ‘It will 

probably rain.’ 

6. A: [1, 2, 4, 3] hna^ khoa^'^ ai*~nP ‘Where arc 
you coming from?* B: [3, 2, 2, 4, 3] nP^ya^ 
khod^'^ai^^ma^ ‘I am coming from Huautla.’ 

7. Al: [1, 3, 3, 4] hnd tP-W nt'^ai^ ‘Where 

are you going now?’ Bl: [4, 2, 3, 4] 
vhid^-vi^ ‘I am going here.* A2: [3, 2, 2, 3] 
nP’<^yaHP~vhia^ T am going to Huautla.* 
B2: [1, 3, 2, 4, 3, 4] ho^ cq^ khod^^ai*~nP s^ai* 
‘What time this afternoon will you come?* 
A3: [2, 3, 4, 2, 4, 3, 3-2, 4, 2, 4] IP-koiUa^ 
khai^^e^ ^nt<P fU!qg^~^-la^ khoi^^ei* ‘I will proba- 
bly not come until tomorrow.* B3: [1, 3, 2, 4, 3, 
3-2] ho^ khoa^^ ‘What time 

tomorrow will you come ?* A4: [3, 3, 4, 2, 4] 

khoP^e^ ‘I will probably come at 

noon.’ 

8. Al: [1, 3, 3] hha\ ‘Where arc you 

going?* Bl: [3, 1, 2. 3, 4-3] 

‘I am going to get firewood.* A2: [2, 3, 2, 3, 1 -3] 
‘Shall we both not go and 
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get firewood?* B2: [4, 2, 3, 3, 2] s^ai^-la^~ni^ 
‘We*ll go together later and get it.* 
A3: [1, 3, 2, 1-3:] co^ya^4a^-nai^ ‘Wait for me.* 
B3: [4, 3, 3-2, 2, 3-4, 3] to^-nka^ he^ 

• ?fiP ‘But Vm already going.* A4: [4, 3, 2, 2, 
1, 3, 1-3] to^-hnkoHho^-la^ co^ya^-nai^ ^ ‘Just a 
minute wait for me.* 

9. Al: [1, 3, 3] hna^ ‘Where are you 

going?* Bl: [2, 3, 2, 1-3] ti^-vhP ^ ‘I am 
going to work.* A2: [1, 3, 3, 2, 1-4, 3] hna^ 

‘Where, then, are you 
going to work?* B2: [1, J, 3, 3-1:, 2, 3, 2, 1-3] 
h({'~nta^ So^hmi^-hq^ ^ ‘I am going 

to work there at the spring jo/rwi.’ A3: [1, 3,2,4] 
ho^ CQ^ khoa^’^ai* ‘What time will you come?* 
B3: [2, 2, 4, 2, 4] kgq^ sgr-la^ khoi^'^e^ ‘I will 
come when it is afternoon probably.’ A4: 
[1, 3, 3-4, 3, 3, 2. 4] hna^ nka^ 

khod^^^ai^ ‘Where will you go then when you 
come ?* B4: [2, 3, 2, 3] li^~hnd^ tP-vhid’^ ‘I am 
going now'here.’ A5: [3, 2, 2, 3-4, 3] t'^iVa^na 
ntai^ ‘Well, may you go well then.* 

10. AI: [I, 3, 3, 2, 4] hme^ fr* aj^-ve^ 
‘What are yon <’ -’ntr there?* Bl: [3, 2, 2, 3, 3] 
kaH'he^ fi^-va^te^ ‘1 am picking coffee.’ A2: 
[3, 2, 2, 3, 3-4, 3] '^a^-kgq^ nkhi^ ti'-lP 
‘Well, have you picked a lot?* B2: [3, 3, 2, 4, 
4, 3-2, 3] hnko^ ld^-ta*-/a* ti"' '^~fid^ ‘1 hd\e 
probably picked only one lata.^ A3: [3, 4, 2-3, 
3, 3, 2-3, 3, 3, 3, 2-4, 4] 

kervhe^ •'* .«•* Ip-rpcai^ ^-ve^ ‘Is it your owm 
coffee that you are picking there ?’ B3: [2, 3, 
2-3; 4, 4, 2, 3. 4] IP-f^q^-biq^ » to^-co^'^ntd^ 
(fo^'^va^ ‘It is not mine; 1 am only working as a 
hired man.’ 

11. AI: [1, 3, 3, 2-3] hme^ si^ tP-n^qi'^ ^ ‘What 
are you doing?* Bl: [3, 2, 2, 3, 1-3] kd^zhP 
tP-v‘<^e^ikoa^ ■** ‘I am j;alhcring coffee.’ A2. 
[3, 2, 3, 3, 2, 3, 2, 1-3] ‘^a^-nkhi^ ma'^ k<Pvhc^ 

sp 7^'^e^SkoP ‘Are you gathering a lot of 
coffee?* B2: [2, 3, 3] nkhi^ ma^-nP ‘A lot.* A3: 
fl J-3, 3-4, 3, 3] ho^ roa^-* ma'-nP ‘How 
many roa arc there ?* B3: [3 3, 2, 4, 3, 3] hnk<P 
kPnta^-la* nuP~nP ‘Probably one quintal.' 

12. Al: [I, 3, 3, 2-3, 4] hme^ SP tP-n^qi^ 
‘What are you doing there?* Bl: [2, 3; 3, 1, 2 
3, 3] IP-hme^, UPki^ tP-vaHP ‘Nothing; 1 am 
cutting firewood.* A2: [3, 1,3, 1, 4, 4] 

ya*~ve* ‘Is there firewood there ?* B2: [1,1] 
thi^-nP ‘There is.* 

13. [1, 3-4. 2, 3, 2] hme^-nP ^ IP-koP ncHe- 
‘What is it ? I did not hear.* 

14. Al: [1. 1, 3, 3, 2, 4 ] W kP-cW- 


ve^ ‘What did you bring there ?’ Bl: [I, 4, 1, I] 
na^hme^-nP ‘It is a load of corn.’ A2: 
[1, 3, 3, 4, 3] kna^ tP-'^mPkoaP-'^nP ‘Well, 
where are you going w ith it ?* B2: [3, 2, 4, 2, 3, 
4] tPncPnko^ tP~vhPkoa^ ‘I am taking it to 
Tenango.* A3: [3. 3, 3, 3, 2, 3, 2-4, 3] 
<^mPkaHe^na^-nP~^ <^nP ‘Are you going to sell it 
then ?’ B3: [2, 3, 3, 2, 2-3] tP-vhPkaHe^na^ ® 
‘I am going to sell it.* A4: [1, 1, 3, 2, 4, 4, 2, 3, 
1-3, 4] ho^ thp C^aP-*^nP '^P-ta^te^nd^-naP~^-vP 
‘How much will you take then ? Sell it to me 
hire.* B4: [4-3, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 4] ka^-^ tqg* 
k'^od^ nka^ hnko^ kaHa^ ‘I will take 82.50 a box.* 
A5: [3, 3-2, 2, 2, 2, 4, 4. 2, 3, 2-3] 

IP had^ kcP~ha(P (fhoa^-le^~'^ ‘Won’t you 

take 82.25 ? I will give that to you.’ B5: [3, 2, 2, 
4, 2, 3; 3, 3, 2, 3, 4] nka^ hq^ vPso* v‘^aP-na^\ 
hhd^ nka^ tP-vkPkoa* ‘Three pesos are given to 
me wliere I am going with it.’ A6: [4, 3, 3-2, 3, 
3, 4, 3] foUikd'^ khP-^ tP-‘^mPkoaP-W ‘But 
that IS far you arc going with it then.’ B6: 
[4, 4, 3, 4, 3J to^~ya^ ‘I will just 

drop the matter now.’ A7: [1:, 4, 3] chP-nko} 
(''^ap-'^nP ‘Well, you sure want a lot.’ 

ArTHOR’S NH)TK 

I’his paper was presented in part at the 
summer meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America, August I, 1947, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

The Mdzatcco tribe is located in the northern 
lip of the State of Oaxaca, along the southern 
edge of the F tate of Puebla, and in the municipio 
of ZongoliCc )tate of Vera Cruz, Mexico. The 
tribe numbt • perhaps 60,000, with 55,743 
monolingual speakers (not including children 
under five years of age) according to the 1940 
Census figures. It is a member of the Popoloca- 
Mazateco language family, which also includes 
Ixcateca and C’huchon. [See Gudschinsky 
(1958b), w'bi'^h sets up a Popotecan family, 
w'hose Popolocan member is the family desig- 
nated as “Popoloca-Mazateco” by Cowan.] 

I’he author, under the auspices of the Summer 
Institute of Liner dstics, lived in Huautla de 
de Jimenez, Oaxaca, during the winters of 
1943-1944 through 1946-1947. The data for 
the texts were gathered at Rio Santiago, a 
ranch pertaining to the municipio of Huautla de 
Jimenez and located three hours east of it. 
Modesto Garcia, a lad of about 17 years, was the 
informant. The texts were later checked with 
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Fortino Cortes, a boy of 14 years, who lived in 
Huautla. 

The same phenomenon is reported among the 
Zapotecos of Yatzachi el Bajo by Otis Leal of 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics, and among 
the Chinantecos by R. J. WeitJaner of the 
National School of Anthropology and History, 
Mexico City. Both the foregoing are tonal 
languages of Oaxaca, Mexico. [Sarah Gudschin- 
sky (1958a, p. 341) reports its absence among 
the Soyaltepec Mazatec, who do not focus on 
abstracted tone without specific teaching.] 
George Herzog (1934, p. 454) refers to a 
similar phenomenon observed in Africa: “The 
use of musical instruments for communication 
over long distances is very common m Afri- 
ca. .. . studies indicate that the musical t.ements 
of speech are transferred to the instrument and 
that this is the essence of the technique.” 

The segmental phonemes of spoken Mazateco 
(Huautla dialect) are as follows: voiceless stops 


/, A/; voiceless affricates /, c (sibilant, shibi- 
lant, retroflexed); voiced nasals m, n, H; voiceless 
fricatives s, /, h; voiced fricative v; lateral /; 
glides; flap r; oral vowels f, q, q\ nasalized 
vowels I, e, a, o. For further description of these 
phonemes and a statement of what constitutes 
a phonemic syllable in spoken Mazateco, see Pike 
and Pike (1947, sections 2, 3, 5). Mazateco has 
four phonemic registers, indicated by superior 
numbers after the vowels as follows; 1 high, 

2 semi-high, 3 semi-low, 4 low. For an analysis 
of the glides, with examples from spoken 
Mazateco, Pike (1948, pp. 95-165). 

It is of interest to note that the spoken language 
has a retroflexed sibilant phoneme f, which, 
with some speakers, is frequently whistled in 
normal speech. This retroflexed tongue whistle 
is never used in the conversational w^histling 
described in this article, nor is there ever any 
significant pitch to it. 


REFERENCE NOTE 


Ritzenthaler and Peterson (1954) and Hasler (1960) report other occurrences of 
WHISTLED SPEECH in Meso-America, Hasler noting that where the base language is 
tonal, the whistling reproduces tones only, and where the language does not have 
phonemic tone levels, the whistling reproduces intonation, but involves articulations 
of tongue and lips as well. Hasler also observes that in all cases whistled speech 
aids communication in mountainous terrain. Holmberg (1950, p. 23) describes the 
Siriono (Eastern Bolivia) use of whistling for communication while hunting, a 
practice combined with their relative uncommunicativeness, apparently mistaken 
by Wegner (1928) as evidence of a primitive group lacking articulate language 
altogether (see Holmberg, 1950, p. 10). Classe (1957) describes the whistled lan- 
guage (Spanish) of the Canary islands, which suggests to Hasler a prehistoric 
link between Africa and America! Chao (1956) and Simmons (1960a) discuss 
aesthetic aspects of oral use of phonemic tone, and Ostwald (1959) considers some 
socio-psychological associations. A general survey with classification and historical 
considerations is provided by Theodore Stern (1957). 
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j6 Drum-Signaling in a 
West African Tribe 

GEORGE HERZOG 


The use of musical instruments for purposes of 
signaling is very widespread, and definite 
systems of communication are or w »-e based 
on it in native Africa, Middle and South 
America, and the Pacific. The African systems 
are the most elaborate and often serve for free 
conversation; their existence is well known to 
the anthropologist and the travelci, but they 
have been little investigated from the linguistic 
point of view, and still less in their social 
setting. The few studies we have establish 
beyond doubt that in Africa this signaling, 
usually on drums, is based on a direct transfer 
into a musical medium of spoken language- 
elements: pitch or tone, which is of fundamental 
importance in most African languages, and some 
other phonetic features. Consequently, we do 
not deal here with a code such as the Morse 
code, in which the ascription of meaning to a 
series of symbols is purely conventional, nor 
with an intertribal code (as has been reported 
erroneously time and again). Communication 
between tribes speaking different dialects or 
languages is, of course, feasible, and is practiced, 
but all it requires is that the drummers in the 
border-area be to some extent bilingual. They 
can even learn to identify a number of signals 
in the neighboring language together with 
their approximate meanings, without knowing 
the text in the other language, or its exact 
translation. In exceptional cases, however, 
signaling does function like a conventional c( Je. 
For instance, the Ewe of the Togo Mandate who 
learned drum signaling from their Twi neigh- 
bors do not transpose the Twi signals into Ewe; 
they drum Twi signals, but give them Ewe 
meanings (Westermann, 1907). If the drummer 
is bilingual, or if he understands at least the Twi 
texts, he is not involved with a code; otherwise 


he is, and so are his listeners. Naturally, signals 
constitute a code for any native listener who is 
not sufficiently familiar with the technique. 

I had the opportunity in 1930 to study the 
signaling of a West African tribe, the Jabo of 
Eastern Liberia, in full detail. The late Edward 
Sapir began a study of this language with the 
assistance of a native speaker resident in the 
United States who came from the township of 
Nimiah, a politically independent subdivision 
of the Jabo. Sapir found unusually complex 
tonal phenomena not reported from Africa 
hitherto — 4 tone-registers, utilization to an 
unusual degree of tone-differences for gram- 
matical purposes, a large number of tonal 
changes due to the interaction of neighboring 
tones, and the existence of “tone-classes” 
(mornhophonemic word-classes displaying dif- 
ferences in tone-behavior). He felt that these 
findings should be checked with other speakers 
in Africa and had the inspiration, characteristic 
of his particular imagination, that an investiga- 
tion of drum-signaling would also serve as a 
further check on the language-data. The 
subsequent expedition in which Sapir’s in- 
formant participated substantiated Sapir’s 
brilliant work on both levels, and added a 
considerable body of new linguistic material. 
The main results of this study are: signaling in 
Eastern Liberia follows linguistic features 
closely and in unusual detail; it is practiced on 
a great variety of instruments, some of which 
do not serve for communicating over a distance, 
but only for other purposes; signaling as a 
technique is intricately interwoven with phe- 
nomena of social life and structure; it displays 
the same type of sophistication which we know 
of African music and folklore; and it shows 
complex and subtle transitional forms between 
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language and music. The language of signaling 
is, to some extent, a technical language. It is 
highly poetic, which is connected with the 
heroic connotations of warfare in this region, 
and with the elevated style of the language- 
symbols that surround offices of worldly 
authority or are embodied in dealings with 
supernatural powers. Signaling is employed in 
all these contexts. But, curiously enough, the 
very requirements of rational intellegibility 
also call for the employment of poetic forms. 
In Jabo, as in many languages of the Sudanese 
family, most stems are monosyllabic. Thus the 
bare occurrence in a signal of a beat for the name 
of a person, an animal, or an object could mean 
a large number of different things, so that it 
becomes exceedingly useful to expand the 
context of the word with a paraphrastic formu- 
la, such as a proverb or an honorary title which 
characterizes the person or animal. Then it is 
no longer a single beat, but a particular 
rhythmic and melodic motif which identifies 
the subject. 'Fhe rich African development of 
honorary appellations, names, titles, and prov- 
erbs, highly poetic iii themselves and used 
extensively in songs and stories, thus saturates 
the style of signaling (see Herzog and Blooah, 
1936, and cf. Rattray, 1916); but even so, and 
partly just because of the high aesthetic require- 
ments, the bulk of signaling is apt to be 
practiced and fully understood only by special- 
ists. 

These observations are likely to hold, on the 
whole, for much, if not most, of Negro Africa. 
It is probably a specialized local phenomenon 
that in Eastern Liberia a very large number of 
signals have texts which arc or pretend to be 
in neighboring languages; and this alst makes 
signaling difficult for the average pers in. The 
predilection for foreign material may indicate 
that signaling spread comparatively recently 
in this region; it may reflect comparatively 
recent population-movements. Yet it is also 
bound to be connected witli the constitution 
of the population ; the region is thickly studded 
with innumerable small tribes who hold inten- 
sive intercourse with each other, and regard the 
stronger tribes with wholesome respect. Much of 
the Jabo signaling and poetic material is in Kru 
or in sai-disant Kru, the language of a powerful 
tribe to the West; much of it in Grebo, a tribe 
to the East who settled on the coast before the 
Jabo and influenced the cr’ ure of the latter in 


many ways. Jabo drummers of Nimiah are still 
supposed to go for the study of signal-drum- 
ming to Trembo, where a different Jabo 
dialect is spoken. In the following study, only 
the summary results are submitted. Since the 
differences between the sytems on the different 
instruments are not negligible, only drum- 
signaling is treated here; the more technical 
detail is given under “The Technique of Jabo 
Drum-Sipaling” (pp. 315-317). (For the 
geographic distribution, sec the map in 
Thilenius, Meinhof, Heinitz, 1916, p. 180.) 
The signal-drums of Eastern Liberia are of 
two types. The first are the wooden forms 
without a skin head, usually hollow' cylinders, 
which are found in so many places of the world, 
with or without a signaling function. 1 echno- 
logically, they arc not drums, but bells. (They 
are not to be considered drums proper, since 
they have no tensed mcmbranccs, but bells, 
since the vibrations decrease from the periphery 
- in this case the lips — toward the dead center.) 
The others are skin-covered drums, single- 
headed. In contrast with much of Wcst-Africa, 
the use of skin-covered drums for signaling is 
quite restricted in Eastern Liberia, but that of 
the wooden drums is elaborate. 

The wooden signal-drum or “slit-drum** consists 
of a hollowed-out tree-trunk with a longitudinal 
slit, the lips of which vary in thickness between 
themselves and in different places of the same 
lip, thus providing a number of points for 
producing various tones. Two straight sticks 
are used for beating, and different tones are 
•^Iso produ.cv' by different positions of the 
sticks in the ands, or by striking with a 
different part of the stick. A large instrument, 
over eight f^ct in length, may be used alone or 
in conjunction with a smaller drum about half 
of its size, but both played by the same drum- 
mer. ITe drums are the property of the military 
and policing organization of the town which 
includes all males, and which holds periodic 
assemblies and social gatherings. The drummer, 
a regular official of this organization, signals to 
a distance when h'‘ summons a member who 
may be in the fieiaa to come to the village, or 
w'hen an assembly is called unexpectedly. But the 
main duty of this drum is to serve somewhat 
like a chairman*s gavel. The drummer regulates 
the meetings; he calls for order or dismisses 
the meeting, and so on, with special signals. 
In addition, on special occasions when war-like 
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celebrations are held, he plays the praising titles 
of warriors or eminent men, who then advance 
and boast of their deeds, holding a dialogue 
with the drum, in which a horn-player 
may also join. Their female relatives are ex- 
pected to come forth and offer gifts to the 
instrumentalists. Every mature man of some 
standing has a special title on this drum by 
which he is called, and which may refer to his 
deeds, character, or social status; although the 
title may equally well be teasing or gossipy, 
in harmony with the fact that the men’s organi- 
zation functions also as a social club. More 
martial and serious titles are given to men on 
the horn, in praising songs, and in formal 
greeting. 

The bulk of the material which tl " drummer 
employs consists, then, of a large number of 
fixed formulas, variations, and additions to the 
fixed formulas. The latter are frequently 
repeated during one “communication,** with 
variants and other forms interspersed. There is 
no exchange of communications between 
villages on these drums, or on the skin-covered 
ones, a technique so common elsewhere in 
Africa. Single signals can be conveyed from 
village to village, but this is rare. Naturally, 
when a village hears these drums from the 
next village or tribe, it is at once clear that 
something is “going on,** either a meeting, or 
a war-like celebration, including a war dance, 
or actual preparations for war. A town or a small 
tribe will have only one set of these drums, and 
two or three individuals who play them well 
enough to be able to substitute for the regularly 
appointed drummer. The Jabo-speaking tribe 
of Nimiah, in which the study was made, 
consists of the Upper and the Lower Town 
(the latter on the seashore), with about 600 
souls each, and a few smaller settlements. 
Although there is considerable rivalry and 
duplication of political institutions between the 
two towns, only the Upper Town, which is 
older and is the residence of the tribal chief, 
had these drums. The lower town could, 
technically, borrow them, but only ag^st a 
sizable fee. 

Signal-drumming is considered difficult by 
the natives. In the course of the study, I learned- 
how to play every signal, first on one drum then 
on two, wrote them down in notation, and 
recorded them also acoustically — accomplish- 
ments equally astounding to the natives, 


although the finer points of variation and 
ornamentation were not mastered. The bare 
signals are fairly simple according to our 
musical standards, but local Whites or Americo- 
Liberians, unacquainted with the linguistic 
foundation, naturally cannot find their way in 
the system. 

The skin-covered signal-drum is slightly per- 
sonified; it has an honorary title. Elsewhere in 
West Africa, drums of this type have personal 
names and have sex ascribed to them according 
to their size. (The large Jabo wooden signal- 
drum has the name of God’s wife.) The drum 
is a large hollowed wooden trunk, six to eight 
feet long; every village has one, and it is the 
official signaling instrument of the village, with 
its official player. It is usually lashed to the side 
of a house and slanted at an angle so that the 
player standing facing the skin head can play 
it. If need be, a similar drum may he used 
instead which, together with a set of smaller 
drums, is normally played for women’s dances. 
In this case it stands upright on the ground, 
and the drummer stands behind it on a little 
platform. It is beaten with two quite heavy, 
straight wooden sticks* Different tones arc 
produced by beating cither the center of the 
head or a place nearer the edge, which gives a 
higher tone since the skin is more taut ; and the 
two sticks are unequal in weight, which also 
enters into the tone-difference. Only a limited 
number of signals are used the drummers 
knew only five — and no conversation is feasible. 
The signal is preceded by a series of evenly 
spaced rapid beats, to call for quiet and atten- 
tion; this is repeated three times. ’Ehen comes 
the signal, three times, then again the call for 
attention, and so on as long as necessary. 
This call does not represent word-meaning. 
(The Yaounde of the Cameroons also have such 
a call-signal, according to material in the 
Berlin State Library recorded by M. Heepc 
and transcribed by me. See also Betz, 1898.) 
The signals arc all short; some in surrounding 
languages. 

Dance-drums. Various smaller drums of both 
types are used in dancing, with or without a 
large one. They play, for the most part, strictly 
musical rhythms without word-meaning; they 
“sing,** to use the native expression, although 
word-meaning has been read into some of these 
musical rhythms. Four wooden slit-drums and 
one small skin-covered drum are used, without 
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the singing voice, to accompany the war-dance 
of the men, which is a highly acrobatic affair 
as far as the dancing and the drumming of the 
leading drummer are concerned. The natives 
take considerable pride in the excellence of these 
performances, good teams visiting neighboring 
tribes and performing for them in exchange 
for copious gifts, food, and acclaim. The 
leading drummer of such a team uses two small 
wooden drums, one of them being the optional 
adjunct to the signal-drum in signaling, and 
the large signal-drum itself being demoted in 
this ensemble to playing a purely musical, 
simple rhythmic role. (The natives deplored 
repeatedly my great loss in not being able to 
hear one of their leading musicians who had 
the rare accomplishment of playing on three of 
these drums at the same time; he was in 
voluntary exile.) Every piece consists of an 
arrangement of definite musical rhythms in a 
loosely fixed order, but before the end of the 
piece, as a signal of its approaching end, the 
leading drummer beats out a few times a set 
motif which has word-meaning, w'hile the other 
drummers pause. As with the xylophone pieces, 
the text of this motif *is the name of the piece 
Itself ; it is apt to revile enemy tribes and to refer 
to old, successful wars and battles, ''fhe leading 
drummer also signals brief snatches to the 
dancers in which he praises or teases them; 
these have reference to their manner of dancing. 
Other snatches, some of them purely musical, 
serve as signals for the dancers so that they 
may shift the dance-movements, the latter being 
regulated in all dancing by the drumming and 
the leading drummer. In other dances only 
skin-covcred drums are used; the small ones 
are beaten by the hands and can convey brief 
signals. 

Tin 'rpcHNiQUF OF Jabo Drum-Signaling 

Jabo IS a language spoken by five or six small inde- 
pendent tribes of about 6,000 speakers near Cape 
Palmas, on the seashore and in the interior. It 
belongs to a group of languages in Eastern Liberia 
and on the Ivory Coast which are designated as 
groupe eburneo-liherien by Dclafosse in his “Langues 
du Soudan et de la Guin4e’* (1924), and by Wester- 
mann (1927, 1935) as the subdivision “Kru lan- 
guages*’ in the Kwa group of the Western Sudanese 
languages. It is a tone-language, meaning, as in 
most so-called Sudanese and in many Bantu lan- 
guages, that every word and syllable has its inherent 
tone which is as integral a p t of the word as its 


other phonetic constituents of vowels and consonants ; 
the tone many change only according to set phonemic, 
morphophonemic, or grammatical rules. 'Phe system 
of these rules in Jabo — and in the whole “Kru” or 
“eburnio-liberien” group no doubt represents one 
of the most richly elaborated formal systems in 
language. Jabo is, to a large extent, a monosyllabic 
language, and thus the number of words distinguish- 
able only by tone is exceedingly large; even so, there 
are many homonyms There is considerable “tonal 
sufiixation,” i.e., the addition of suffixes which 
consist only of lengthening the final stem-vowel and 
of tone (probably due to the loss of the full phonetic 
content of the suffix-syllable) Many grammatical 
distinctions arc conveyed by tonal change only. To 
illustrate with a few examples, Aa* is “namesake,” Aa* 
is (a) “to be broad,” (b) “to be ruddy,” (c) “you” 
pi. in the imperative, etc., Afl-* is (a) “tail,” (b) “we” 
imperative, etc , ha* is a particle of impatient com- 
mand /M* IS “tree, wood” in particular, tu^ “tree, 
wood” in general. A/f“® is “to be adjacent to,” 
complete aspect, A/e®“ “to be adjacent to,” incomplete 
aspect. A/P is “foot-race,” pi*li* is “grass”; since the 
relative of the noun is a suffix which consists df 
lengthening the final stem-vowel and of high tone, 
A/i“ is “foot-race which,” is “grass which.” 

The practice of marking length (and lone) in African 
languages only when there is an obvious semantic 
difference, as has been recommended in various 
publications of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures in London, is deplorable, 
ft IS rather likely that the situation is frequently as 
in Jabo: a long syllable (with long vowel) is to be 
interpreted as a dissyllabic unit, “lengthening” of 
a vowel often results from the presence of an identifi- 
able syllabic suffix, the meaning of which is not 
always transparent, '^lo do justice to this patterning 
and to other '' -nsiderations, Sapir introduced the 
concept of th^ 'nora to complement that of the 
syllable. The mora in Jabo is a basic unit or segment 
which has, for its minimum content, tone, duration 
(the average time-duration of the “short syllable”), 
and voicing. The Jabo mora may be such an “empty 
mora,” or it may contain a vowel, or a vowel-diph- 
thong, a consonant plus a vowel, or a cluster of two 
consonants plus a vowel. Cases of the last type are 
all civ (consonant, / or one of its positional variants, 
and vowel). There are a few cases in which consonants 
function as syllables; actually, they arise in free 
variation from nasal consonant plus vowel by elision 
of the vowel, tone a*-!' duration remain unimpaired. 

Since some of the intricacies leave their imprint on 
signaling, it is necessary to submit here a cursory 
sketch of Jabo phonetics. Besides the four basic 
tones, which are independent phonemes, there are 
a number of quick glides, falling or rising between 
various of the four tones. Some of these are phonemic, 
some morphophonemic, some positional variants of 
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the four tones ; their time-value is equal to that of a 
single mora, and syllables which carry them count 
as single morae. The vowels fall in two senes: one 
a '"plain" set e, i, a, y, o\ and the other, slightly 
vclarized and closer, distinguished by a dot below, 
with the addition of t and u. Nasalization gives 
two additional sets, although some of the vowel- 
contrasts are suspended within these sets. There a^e 
a number of true diphthongs — vowel-combinations 
with singlc-mora value — and a number of permis- 
sible vowel-clusters The diphthongs may have one 
of the four basic tones, or a quick glide. The members 
of the vowel -cluster do not, of course, need to have 
the same tone. 

The consonants, in Sapir’s phonetic description, 
fall into live sets: surds (slightly aspirated), sonants, 
consonants with "anacrusis" (this set includes all 
surds and sonants of the previous two sf*^s), "empha- 
tic" consonants, and "heavy" consc.iants (both 
latter sets are sonant, though not fully voiced). 
Phonemic reduction of these five sets is called for by 
introducing some principle which would not other- 
wise be necessary, for instance, the assumption of 
phonemic stress, of different degrees, of non-moraic 
tone, or some other device of pattern-interpretation. 
For the purposes of this article, the five sets are 
treated as such, the more so since the signaling 
phenomena do not too clearly support the more 
convenient of the phonemic interpretations. The 
"anacrusis "-set results most frequently, though not 
exclusively, from morphophonemic variation. Objec- 
tively, this set IS actualized with quick-rising tone; if 
the consonant is sonant, it is slightly more tensed 
and lunger than the regular sonant. The "emphatic" 
consonant is somewhat more stressed and longer still ; 
It has initial pre-voicing. The "heavy" consonant 
has the pre-voicing of the emphatic, and still more 
stress and length. I'he last three sets have similar 
tonal features: pre-voicing on tone 3 before tone 2 
or 3 ; on tone 4 before tone 4 or 1 . 

In signaling, the essential organization of this 
system, around the mora, remains intact. Nonnall), 
each mora is represented by a single beat or musical 
tone; the time-xalue of these tends to remain the 
same within a giv'en signal or piece. Double morae 
are rendered with two beats or tones, or a long tone. 
Pauses arc used at places where syntactic or expres- 
sive pauses are apt to occur in speech. The tone- 
system may be reduced to three or even two tones, 
but on some instruments the four-tone system is 
fully preserved. Special treatment is given those 
features which complicate the otherwise very 
consistent picture of Jabo sound-patterning: to 
diphthongs, quick-gliding tones, anacrusis, emphatic 
and heavy consonants, and to consonant-clusters. 
These features can be treated by several devices, the 
use of which is variable and optional, depending a 
good deal on the position of the element in the 


signal and the relation of position to the manual 
convenience of the player. In addition, the player 
has considerable aesthetic freedom in dealing with 
these features; they are, on the whole, looked upon 
as optional ornaments, although some occur quite 
consistently. 

On the wooden signal-drums, every mora is given, 
as a rule, by a beat of its own. When two full vowels 
follow' each other, the beat for one may be omitted, 
or both beats may be shortened. I'he use of two quick 
beats, given by the two sticks in alternation, is called 
"scraping" the drum; it is considered specifically an 
ornamental device and occurs in a few cases where 
linguistic reasons do not seem to account fur it 
True diphthongs may be represented by “scraping" 
or by a single beat; the same word in the same 
signal may have once one form, once another. Other 
cases where the term "scraping" applies are mention- 
ed in the notes to the music-examples. An extra-short 
beat joined to the next shows up in a few cases in 
which It could not be explained on any linguistic 
grounds. Double morae with the same vowel-timbre 
are usually represented with their proper beats, 
whether their tones are the same or not. In a few 
cases they receive single beats ; in everv' such instance 
on record, the word has also a single-mora form 
which IS morphologically related and would fit into 
the signal-text almost as well. The drummers, in 
translating the signals, would, in some cases, give the 
grammatically more appropriate prose-forms, in 
others, the shorter forms which agree better with 
the signal. 

The four-tone register-system is somewhat reduced , 
on the whole, it turns into a three-tone system, since 
tones 3 and 4 usually coincide, and this despite 
the fact that there would be no technical difficulty in 
keeping the two lower tones apart on these drums 
The following qualifications hold, however. Tone 3 
can be beaten at tw'o places on the drum, one of 
which gives a lower pitch. Although the choice of 
these two musical variants of drum- tone 3 depends 
on the drummer’s convenience and on aesthetic 
factors, the contrast between speech-tones 3 and 4 
IS thus to some extent preserved, 'rones 3 and 2 
are kept apart the most consistently. In a few ca.scs 
where morphologically related forms of a word have 
tone 3 and 2, forms with tone 3 may be drummed 
with drum-tone 2, but rarely the converse. For 
the actual meaning the difference is apt to be negli- 
gible in the drumming-context. Tones 2 and I are nor 
distinguished as consistently as 3 and 2; tone 1 i*' 
often given with drum-tone 2. In most cases, this 
seems to be due to the drummer’s convenience 
Drum-tone 1 can be beaten either to the right of 
drum- tone 2 (on the upper lip of the slit), or still 
further out (beyond the slit), or on the lower lip, 
or on the smaller drum, placed to the right of the 
larger. In either case, moving for tone 1 far to the 
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right or down on the drum may not be convenient; 
tone 2 18 then substituted, and this despite the fact 
that there is still a fifth way of producing tone 1: 
bv striking the lip with a point near the tip of the 
stick, the further away from the hand is the point 
of the stick which is struck, the higher the tone The 
treatment of quick-gliding tones on one-mora 
elements is not too consistent either. The most 
common tone of this type is the glide from 2 to I, 
a phonemic or morphophoncmic variant of tone 2 
On the drum this glide is given either with tone 1 
(which in speech is an occasional free variant for 
this glide), or it is given by a short beat on tone 2 
followed by a regular beat on 1 
Mnrac with “anacrusis," with emphatic or heavy 
consonants, and such of the civ type (where the 
nrst consonant may or may not be emphatic) are 
treated chiefly by converting the beat into two short 
beats (“scraping"), or by prefixing a very short 
beat to the main beat, or by striking two tones at 
tht same time. In most cases, the two sticks arc used 
It IS, no doubt, because of this technical fact that the 
de\ ices tend to be fairly regular when the word is in 
initial position in the signal or in a phrase, they are 
less apt to occur if the word is preceded b> others, 
where the drummer may find them awkward The 
emphatic consonants, ;t Oii tone 2- emphatics do not 
occur with tone 1 — are usually given a short beat on 
tone 3, followed by the regular beat If on tone 3 or 
4, they are usually rendered with a single beat 
Onlv two cases of heavy consonants occurred in the 
signals, they were treated like emphatics The civ 
tvpe, if It has tone 1 or 2, is beaten b> the shoit 
beat plus regular beat-hgure, especially if in initial 
position If the tone is 3, the mora is given, in initial 
position, by a simultaneous double-beat (Drummers 
hnd It awkward to beat with the left hand ^ which 
IS used preferentially for low tones— in quick suc- 
cession ) If the tone is 4, the mora is given by a 
single beat in both positions, this being one of the 
few cases in which tones 3 and 4 are kept aprirt The 
extra-short beat is always on the same tone as the 
following regular beat, which is in harmony with the 
fact that the civ syllable is homogeneous in tone The 
simultaneous double-beat for tone 3 may be also a 
carry-over from the xylophone technique which is 
much more free and where such a beat is used for a 
variety of hnguistic and musical purposes In a few 
cases, a simple mora on tone 3 or 4 was represented 
by the simultaneous double-beat (See examples 
1-7, p 321 ) (Similar intricacies of signal-drumming 
have been recorded elsewhere in West Africa, their 
interpretation, in the absence of correlation with 
phonetic and phonemic data, is not always clear as 
v'^t. In Ashanti, as shown by Rattray's material, the 
figure of short beat joined to the regular beat is used 
consistently for erv syllables — r is a variant of / 
in Sudanese languages — , also )r long vowels, and 


very often for vowel clusters, which may actually be 
diphthongs. In Duala, in the Cameroons, simul- 
taneous double-beats are used fur onomatopoetic 
elements and exclamations , and figures of short 
plus regular beat and of two short beats occur; 
see the notations in Betz [1898] ) 

The skin-covered signal-drum gives only twp tones. 
Only tones 2 and 3 occur in the texts of the signals 
which were known to the drummers Yet, even 
within this limitation, the agreement between speech- 
tones and drum- tones is not too good. The reasons 
may well be technical The force required for beating 
tho drum effectively is very great, so that the drum- 
mer tends to use the right-hand and left-hand sticks 
in alternation, which is likely to result in a mechanical 
alternation of tones 3 and 2 In addition, some of 
the signals are in neighboring dialects, but the 
drummers may not have been aware of this in every 
case On the other hand, emphatic consonants and 
civ syllables were all given the extra-short prefix- 
beat, which gives the limited number of signals 
sufficient variety to make them distinguishable from 
each other 'I'he short prehx-beat is higher in pitch 
than the main beat, because the drummer stresses 
the main heat and cannot gather enough force for 
the former (See examples 8-9 ) 

On the wooden dance-drums, tones 3 and 4 coincide 
again, 3, 2, and 1 are kept apait well enough, the 
quick glide 2-1 is apt to be beaten with drum-tone 1 , 
civ clusters and emphatic consonants are apt to be 
treated as they arc on the signal-drum proper (See 
< vamples 10-11 ) For the technique on the skin- 
covered dance-drums see the notes (examples 12-13). 

Jabo signal-drumming presents a fundamen- 
tally simple and consistent system. Drum- 
treatment departs from the routine of this 
stem and bt*' ^mes both complex and variable 
pari passu with nose elements which complicate 
the texture of the language and its sound- 
patterning. Elements containing diphthongs, 
consonants with anacrusis, emphatic or heavy 
consonants, and consonant-clusters are essen- 
tially equivalent to phonetically simpler morae 
in Jabo, but they all can be viewed as elements 
with a double or twin content. This is neatly 
reflected in their preferential treatment with 
two short beats, or with simultaneous double 
beats, or with the Igure of a very short beat 
^ollowed by the regular beat. Their equivalence 
to simple morae is expressed in the fact that 
these drum-figures are equal in time-value to 
the single beats which stand for simple morae. 

Turning to historical considerations, it is not 
unlikely that the genesis of these special drum- 
features is connected with the development 
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of their linguistic parallels. Most diphthongs 
in Sudanese languages may be assumed to go 
back to original full-vowel clusters. The civ 
is apt to come from old dissyllabic forms with 
petrified -Iv suffixes, the old stem-vowel 
having dropped out (see Westermann, 1911, 
pp. 29-39; 1927 Passim), Anacrusis in Jabo in 
most cases clearly compensates for a lost nasal 
prefix. Emphatic consonants occupy a special 
position of interest. Similar consonants, at 
times called “implosives,** have been reported 
from various West African languages. In Jabo 
they may well arise from a system of lost 
prefixes; in many Sudanese languages there are 
clear parallels, with obvious phonetic simi- 
larities, to the well-known Bantu prefix-system, 
as has been showm conclusively ry Wester- 
mann's studies (see especially Westermann, 
1927). The origin of the Sudanese tone-classes, 
undoubtedly present also in languages outside 
the Liberian-Ivory-Coast group, is probably 
tied up >\ith the reduction or phonemic reinter- 
pretation of the Bantu-Sudanese prefix-system. 
These problems and the relationship of Sudan- 
ese to Bantu will appear in a clearer light with 
increased attention to phonetic and phonemic 
principles, and especially to phenomena of 
tone, stress, and length. The suspension of the 
contrast in drumming between Jabo tones 3 
and 4 should be understood in the light of the 
relationship of these tones in speech. 'Fhe 
contrast is not fully maintained: tone 3 becomes 
4 before I ; optionally it becomes 4 before ©r 
after tone 4. Historically the Jabo four-tone 
system, no doubt, grew out of an older three- 
tone system by splitting the lowest register. 
Most of the surrounding languages have three 
tones only, among them the Grebo, from whom 
the Jabo took over a good deal of their signaling 
material and music. The reduction to two tones 
on the skin-covered signal-drum, however, does 
not necessarily reflect an old two-tone system, 
but, rather, the impoverishment of signaling 
on these drums; elsewhere in West Africa 
the three tones are produced on such drums 
by using a smaller drum in conjunction with 
the larger. 

As against the large mass of material in which 
communication is achieved by a direct transfer 
of formal speech -elements into the musical 
medium, there are a few cases in Jabo in which 
signals reflect emotional affect in speech, or 
use symbolic effects for *'sounu-painting,” or 


acoustically represent oon-vocal sounds. Em- 
phatic stress is reflected in the signal, *‘Stop 
ye the noise, speak ye one by onel*’ (example 
3); the words for ‘‘speak yel” are treated as if 
the consonants were emphatic. One signal on 
the wooden signal-drum consists of rubbing a 
drum-stick repeatedly back and forth along its 
lower lip; this is said to represent “the anger 
of the army.** (The “anger** of the men*s 
assembly is sounded before it takes some mob- 
action sanctioned by law, such as destroying 
the house of the perpetrator of a grave crime, 
or collecting by force fines imposed by the 
native court, and the like.) The playing of the 
antelopc-horn is said to “frighten** the enemy ; 
it has no word-meaning. Non-vocal sounds 
are imitated on the xylophone. 

Native theory and terminology. The Jabo have 
developed a technical terminology for signaling, 
although the musicians, the only ones who are 
apt to know it, make mistakes in its use. The 
vagaries in the use of the terminology contrasted 
with the unerring assurance with which drum- 
mers and horn-players reproduced at my 
request correctly and on the spur of the moment 
words which they had never played before. 
A man who does not play the drums, although 
he is proficient on the xylophone, was even 
quicker. Higher and lower registers are called 
by the terms ke^^ and DoHo^, respectively. 
These are unanalyzable stems, said to be the 
names of two birds which “keep company 
together and answer each other's calls,*’ the 
first being a smaller bird with a higher voice, 
the second a larger bird with a lower voice. 
In signaling as in music the metaphors arc not 
our “high** and “low**; occasionally “large” 
and “small** voice is used. (Not the regulai 
adjectives for “large** and “small,** but words 
used either comparatively, or in the sense of 
“larger than** expected, etc., respectively.) 
The four registers are designated by expressions 
which combine ke^^ and DoHo^ with the rcgulai 
words for “large** and “small.** In another 
scheme, the two words are compounded, the 
first qualifying the second, for the in-between 
registers. (It is noteworthy that the system 
provides for four registers, since on the signal - 
drums essentially a three-tone system 
functioning.) But the distinction betw^een tones 
3 and 4 is not too clear, and most players become 
confused in the use of the terminology in either 
system for that very reason. It contributes to 
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their uncertainty that on the wooden signal- 
drum there is such a variety of places and posi- 
tions for the various tones. The highest tone can 
be beaten on three different spots which are 
progressively higher; the use of two higher ones 
is primarily ornamental, at times due to manual 
convenience. These two are designated by 
special terms formed by adding diminutives 
to 

The terms Ae®* and Do®/o* are applied also to 
the registers representing higher and lower 
speech-tones on the horn, the musical bow, the 
xylophone, the dance-drums, and in signal- 
calling with the voice; and they are also applied 
to musical usage, for instance on the native 
harp. This is a strictly musical instrument, 
mounted on a large gourd the neck of which has 
been cut off. The open cavity is periodically 
placed on the chest and lifted off again ; when it 
IS off, the sound is stronger and an octave 
higher; now the instrument is said to play in 
otherwise in Do^lo^. In singing, the terms 
refer to the higher as contrasted with the lower 
melodic sections ; many types of songs are 
based on the coil^•btcnt alte'.iation of such 
sections. Finally, the terms are used in con- 
nection with the device of transposition on the 
horn and on the musical bow, by which words 
or phrases can be phiyed in alternation in a 
higher or lower register than the one in which 
they are properly placed. 

A word or syllable, taken out of a signal or 
offered at random without any context, was 
identified as to its register without any trouble 
by drummers and horn-players, at least whether 
it was in or although there was no 

awareness whatsoever that these differences 
were in some fashion actually present in the 
spoken words themselves. The player would 
not give his judgment upon hearing the word; 
he would first play it and then classify it accord- 
ing to register or registers. When I asked just 
where fe*® and Do®fo® in signaling came from, 
the players offered craftsmen’s rationalizations 
which were as ingenious as they were incorrect. 
The drummers’ theory was that Af®® and DoHd^ 
'were “in the sticks,’’ and that the left-hand 
stick was heavier than the right-hand stick. 
This theory was based on two facts: such a 
difference does exist, but only on the skin- 
Cvtvered signal-drum — which the drummers in 
question did not play — is it large enough to 
make any difference in tone. Further, on the 


wooden signal-drum the lower registers are 
played on the left-hand side, preferably by the 
left hand; the higher ones on the right-hand 
side, preferably by the right hand. The theory 
disregarded the fact, however, that the drum- 
mers on the wooden signal -drum do not always 
distinguish the two sticks, which are almost 
equal in size and all other respects. When this 
was demonstrated to them, another explanation 
was offered: that the difference in registers 
was “in the hands”; the left hand being more 
awkward and “heavier.” When I offered the 
suggestion that fe®® and DoHo^ were “in the 
words” themselves, only the drummer who 
served as my main informant grasped the idea. 
He accepted the theory as feasible; but when 
he came on a visit a month after work with 
him discontinued, it turned out that he went 
back, though apologetically, to the old theories 
of the drummers. Also the theory of the 
horn-players depended on instrumental factors 
and positions for explaining the register- 
differences. 

Partial as these native theories are, they are 
not without interest. They indicate a degree of 
intellectual and technical sophistication which 
is not rare in “primitive” Africa. They demon- 
strate how terminology and technical theory 
may well develop where there is an object or 
instrument on which an otherwise abstract 
system can be observed in visible operation; 
the growth of musical theory and of scale- 
systems also is connected with observations on 
musical instruments, not on the singing voice 
or on acoiJ'* phenomena in the abstract. 
The use of th* ,'abo terminology is shaky just 
because aesthetic and technical elaboration on 
the instrument resulted in a system more 
complex than the tone-system of speech itself; 
the signaling-theory stopped short exactly at 
the connection with the speaking voice. This, 
no doubt, likewise reflects a division of interests. 
The signalers are also musical instrumentalists, 
but they are not specialists in language and 
word -lore, as are singers, storytellers, or 
individuals whose preoccupation is with pro- 
verbs or native La. (For some of these 
v.onnections, see Herzog and Blooah, 1936, 
“Introduction” and “Sayings.”) 

Several of these observations suggest that the 
element of pitch is not clearly isolated from its 
setting within other factors. This, again 
harmonizes with observations on primitive 
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music. (A further example of the connection 
with music — or, rather, dancing — is the Jabo 
use of the expression “foot** for a phrase or 
short segment of a signal, reminiscent of the 
Greek metric concept of “foot.** Except once in 
a while, and then for fun, one does not dance 
to a signal, but the connections between 
signal-drums and dance-drums make the 
choice of the image clear.) That the pitch- 
contrast is merely one phase of a complex 
contrast experienced by the listeners was 
demonstrated in one connection rather dramati- 
cally. In the beginning of the study I observed 
that what I expected to sound as high tones 
sounded rather consistently as low, and vice 
versa. This was at first ascribed to faulty 
hearing ; the pitch of beaten woode. containers 
or tubes is identified less easily than that of 
other sound-sources. The recordings made on 
the spot showed the same discomforting 
anomaly. This was ascribed to vagaries of 
overtones registering on the rather inferior 
cylinder-records. Solicitous inquiries on my 
part, whether the drum sounded all right, 
brought the answer that it was rather old and 
that a new one ought to be made, should have 
been made years before; but that while it did 
not sound too well, the drum was good enough. 
After growing bafflement and uneasiness, 1 
finally hit upon the notion that the drum might 
have been turned around at one time, and had 
it turned around again against some mild 
protests against tampering with the venerable 
object, which was said to be fifty years old. 
Then came the startled comment. “But how 
did you know .?** It transpired that the right-side 
lower lip of the drum had become quite worn 
down in time, that being the spot where drum- 
mers prefer to hit a final tone 1 by bouncing the 
hand down from the upper lip with a flourish. 
To remedy the situation, the drum — which lies 
on the ground, facing w'lth its slit the drummer 
who sits before it -was some years before this 
incident simply turned around so that a much 
less used upper lip now became the lower lip. 
Since the lower lip is thinner than th# upper 
and thus produces higher tones, this operation, 
like Columbus* egg in its simplicity, meant 
that henceforth many low tones were highei, 
and many high tones lower, than the central 
tone 2. The reversal was not consistent because 
the pitch -contrasts are often achieved by using 
different spots on the same lio, or different 


hand-and-stick positions. The players were 
undoubtedly saved some feeling of confusion 
by the fact that their visual and motor experi- 
ences remained the same. The listeners, no 
doubt, satisfied themselves with the renewed 
acknowledgment that “It is difficult to under- 
stand the words of the drums.** The compara- 
tive lack of disturbance at the reversal of the 
pattern, however, may shed some light on the 
curious phenomenon that in neighboring 
languages of the region groups of low-tone 
words of one language may be found to have 
high tone in another, and vice versa. 

Drum-signaling in Eastern Liberia may he 
said to render the tonal and length-factors ot 
speech accurately enough. It reflects quite 
faithfully the essential structural pattern of the 
language, including some of the more intricate 
details of the constitution of the “mora** oi 
syllable. Among the local systems, it is tlie 
technically most elaborate, and the represen- 
tation of phonetic detail is the most minute. 
This elaboration, however, is hardly to be 
blamed on attempts or tendencies to make 
communication easier to follow; the language 
of signal-drumming being highly convention- 
alized, and the material communicated restrict- 
ed, the players are a comparatively few 
specialists. In other local signaling-systems, 
free conversation is practiced, in some by all 
persons including women and children, al- 
though the systems are technically less differen- 
tiated, less easy to follow. This situation 
compares with other regions in West Africa, 
for instance the Cameroons or the Congo- 
region, where many men know the use of the 
signal-drum and free conversation is feasible 
on it. Whether, as it would seem now to be tlu 
case, the Eastern Liberian developments art* 
singularly rich and sophisticated, or whether 
they are a good sample of what is typical (^1 
African signal-communication, will become 
clearer when we have more studies of a detailed 
nature. 

The technical, artistic, and social elaboration 
of signaling and signal-drumming in Africa is 
characteristic of that continent, and its studv 
seems equally rewarding for understanding the 
synchronic patterns of African languages and 
for contributing to a knowledge of linguistic 
historical processes in Africa generally. One 
of the many interesting problems to which 
it points is comparison with the American 
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Indian and the Pacific systems. The signal- 
drum has fundamentally identical forms in 
these regions, which could be due to diffusion 
from a common source of origin. Like all other 
content of native cultures, these systems are 
bound soon to disappear under the increasing 
force of the impact of Western civilization. 
The linguistic study of the various signaling 
systems and their comparison with each other 
is bound to throw light on the genesis and the 
psychology of this unique language-develop- 
ment in primitive cultures. 

Noits ro riiF Examples 

For the sake of a simpler notation, only the relative 
position of the tones is indicated; the exact size of 
the musical intervals has no bearing o the pattern. 
The texts are given in the form used by the drum- 
mers; departures from the Jabo prose-forms are 
mentioned where they occur 

(I) “CJreetings!” (lit , “your greetings'”) 'Fhis is the 
standard greeting of respect, which the drummer 
may use uhen a member enters the assemhl> The 
pause does not represent a pause in the spoken torm 
but lengthening of the first word, which in this case 
IS permissible, the accompan>ing emphatic stress 
on the next word is apparently reflected by the extra 
beat. Tone 2 is not distinguished from 1, probabK 
because of the fast speed. 'Fhe first, third, and fifth 
beats are played with the left hand The quick beats 
reflect actual pronunciation, the first two vow'els 
are apt to be pronounced quite short, as also the third. 
Variants: (a) the first three beats form a triplet of 
sixteenths; the last is an eighth, (b) the first syllable 
IS given a simultaneous double-beat using a lower tone 
3 in addition to the regular one, there is no rest, the 
last beat is omitted; (c) the same as before, but the 
right hand is permitted to rebound on the drum from 
the third quick beat, giving the additional quick beat 
(“scraping”). (2) “Come ye quick! put ye your effort 
there!” Part of several signals, used also with the first 
part of example 3 The two parts of the signal may 
each be repeated a number of times. Beats 1, 2, 5, 
and 6 are with the left hand. The second word is 
Kru or Grebo; in Jabo it would mean “come again!” 
(3) “Soldiers all! Stop ye the noise; speak ye one by 
one!” Played m the men’s assembly when the dis- 
cussion threatens to get out of hand. The pause in 
parentheses is optional. The first phrase is in I rembo, 
a related dialect. The short up-heat for the emphatic 
consonant of the second word may be left out, or 
it may be on tone 2 instead of 3. The up-beats 
before ba* by*, “speak ye,” represent emphatic 
stress. (4) “To collect fines, — hunger is raging — we 
are going to collect fines (indeed').” Played before 
the men’s assembly sends out a group to collect, by 


force jf necessary, fines imposed by the court; these 
in the form of foodstuffs,- chickens, etc., the men will 
consume themselves. “Indeed” at the end is optional ; 
the word comes from the Trembo dialect of Jabo 
and IS appended to many signals at the end to make it 
possible for the drummers to finish the signal with a 
high-tone beat which they prefer there. The short 
beat before the first word of the second phrase, “hun- 
ger,” seems purely ornamental (“scraping”), although 
the word has this form in other signals as well. This 
and the next word are possibly not in Jabo; the latter 
would be more apt to have the form *Gwi*n* here, 
although tone 1 could also be due to musical analogy 
with the preceding word. The two sections of the 
signal are repeated in various combinations. The low 
tones and short up-beats arc played with the left 
hand, the others with the right. (5) “Solasu, throw.s 
(herself) upon the city, solasu ” A “title of all women , 
the gossip of the men against the women ” I'he first 
w’ord refers to the behavior of a woman who goes 
about all the time and does not stay at home long 
enough to make it enjoyable for her husband , it car. 
be used as a teasing name or nickname for a woman 
The last syllable may be on tone 1 because of the 
preference for ending a signal on the high tone. Onh 
tone 3 IS played with the left hand. (6) Title of a 
man w’hosc name is given in the first phrase, “'Fhe 
man-servant take.s a handful (of rice) ; the dog shouts , 
the dog may well shout'” The man took this title 
as he was contemplating what it meant to be a servant, 
although he was not one. Rice is a native luxur> , 
even the dog will object wlicn a servant presumes to 
take some, according to the image The 2-1 glide'' 
are represented with tone 1 ; the first can be optionalK 
tone 1 also in speech. The last word and the third 
from the last are Kru forms; the Jabo have diffeient 
tones Tones 3 and 4 are beaten with the left hand 
(7) “Shin-bone has no mother’s gens.” Playful title 
given to a man ; his mother came from a neighboring 
tribe with whom the Jabo had anything but friemlb 
relations so that he could not benefit by the various 
kinds of support which one can claim from his 
mother’s gens. I'he title is also used as a proverb 
“Shin-bone” is symbolic of hard luck and also of the 
grumpincss of a person who has hard luck “becdusc 
there is no flesh on it; all the flesh is on the back of it ” 
The two neighboring vowels in the third word can l»«* 
given also with two short beats (sixteenths); in speech 
the vowels can be shortened likewise. The left hand 
plays all tones 3 except the last. (8) “Difhculr 
matters!” This is the signal calling people to the 
town from the fields when there is grave trouble, 
death, and the like. The first word more often does 
not have the reduplicated form in prose, but a long 
syllable (double niora) on tone 3. The low tones 
were played with the right hand. For the figures, 
see the discussion. (9) “Big town, it has no circum- 
ference.” A laudatory title of towns. The emphatic 
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consonant of the second word is represented by a 
long beat, while the third word is given with a short 
beat and the two morac of the next word by one heat 
only ; perhaps all for the sake of establishing musical 
analogy between the two phrases of the signal. (10) 
“Mangy dog, is ailing." "Title" in honor of a dog; 
Its owner, the warleader, picked it up during a battle 
with the neighboring Fishtown and brought it home 
with him although he was advised against it since 
the dog had the mange. Two regular beats represent 
civ. The last element is given with the tone of some 
neighboring language; in Jabo it would have tone 
2 here. The third and sixth beats arc played by the 
left hand. (11) "The snare spills the dancc(ing) 
feet " "Title" played when a dancer stumbles or falls, 
to mock him or her. "To spill" is the expression for 
getting out of rhythm or for causing someone to get 
out of rhythm in music, signaling, or dancing. 


The 2-1 glide-tone is represented here exactly For 
the next word, two sixteenths-beats are also used. 
(12) "Pass ye!" A dance- signal ; to "pass" or to "pass 
the dance" refers to that movement in all group- 
dances in which the dancers file past the drums after 
having danced for a while before them. (13) "The 
people of Cape Palmas, picking up rotten corpses!" 
Taken from a piece for the war-dance in which the 
leading drummer plays this sentence toward the end, 
reviling a native tribe near Cape Palmas who are 
said to have been badly defeated in war at one time. 
The double-mora is represented by a long beat. The 
thin! word would have in this context tone 4-1 or 
2-1 in Jabo; the latter could be represented by tone 1. 
Speech-tones 3 and 4 arc beaten on these skin- 
covered drums bv the cupped hand, preferably by 
the left, tones 2 and 1 bv the right; 2 with the middle 
phalanges of the fingers, 1 with the fingertips. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

'Vhe author’s expedition was under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago, and of the Rockefeller Foundation. A sketch of the language, 
with a different orthography, was given by Sapir (1931). For further material, see 
Sapir and i>io'jah (1929) and the collection of proverbs cited (Herzog and Blooah, 
1936). In the present study, the four registers are represented by the numbers I to 4, 
descending from the highest to the lowest. Length is not marked but implied by 
double tone-numbers so that each number stands for a mora. 'Fhe quick-glide tone- 
combinations are denoted by numbers ^ ith a connecting hyphen. Consonants 
with ‘‘anacrusis” are marked with (') before them; "emphatic” consonants with 
capitals and the mark ('); "heavy” consonants with capitals and two marks (”). Gbj 
kp, and nm represent the well-known African labiovelar phonemes. The sounds 
written with c and J are somewhat fricative palatalized t and d, respectively; n 
with a semicircle beneath is a dental n; n is palatalized 

For a recent general classification of African langua; including Jabo and its 
congeners, see Greenberg (1948b, 1949-1954, 1963). 

The bibliographic references are divided into twe parts. References pertaining 
to Herzog’s article and additiotial references concerning drum-signaling and other 
oral-aural codes are listed in Part A. Part B contains references concerning wTiting 
and other manual-visual codes. 

A. DRUM-SIGNALING AND OTHER ORAL-AURAL CODES 

A brief discussion of the horn-signaling system of the Jabo, with transcriptions 
of a few signals, is found in Herzog (1934, 1935). Among the special studies of this 
type of signaling are Betz (1898), Burss* is (1939), Eboue (1935), Nekes (1912), 
Rattray (1916). For more general discussions see Thilenius, Meinhof, Heinitz 
(1916) and Labouret (1923). Labourer’s study contains much excellent comparative 
material; cf. Rattray for the Ashanti. The above references were given by Herzog. 
To these may now be added: Armstrong (1953), Dugast (1960, pp. xix-xx [bibli- 
ography], 567-702) Jones (1959, chaps. 8-10), Lush (1935a, 1935b), Simmons 
(1955a, 1960a), Valeii (1955). Theodore Stern (1957) is the only recent general 
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survey and classification. Simmons (1960a} is good on the exact ways in which the 
tonal code functions, and Simmons (1960c) reports another case in which users of a 
tonal code show no awareness of its nature. 

References not in general bibliography: 

ARMSTRONG, ROBERT G. 

1953. talking [Musical] Instruments in West Africa. Explorations^ 4: 140-153. 

BETZ, R. 

1898. Die Trommelsprache der Duala. Mitteilungen aus den Deutschen Schutz- 
gehieten, U : 1-86. 

BURSSENS, A. 

1939. Le Luba, languc k intonation, et le tambour-signal. Proceedings^ Third 
International Congress of Phonetic Sciences (Ghent, 1938). Pp. 503-507. 

DELAFOSSE, M. 

1924. Langues du Sou Jan et de la Guinee. In A. Meillet and M. Cohen (Eds.), 
Les langues du monde. Paris: Societd de Linguistique dc Paris. Pp. 548-552. 
[See now: M. Delafosse and A. Caquot. Langues du Soudan et de la 
Guinee. Meillet and Cohen (Eds.), Lw langues du monde (Rev. ed.) Paris: 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1952. Pp. 737-846.] 

DUGAST, IDELFTTE 

1960. Monographie de la tribu des Ndiki {Banen du Cameroun), (Travaux et 
Memoires dc I’lnstitut d’Ethnologie, University de Paris, No. 63.) Paris: 
Institut d'Ethnologic and Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 
Vol. II. 

EBOU^, F. 

1935. La Clef musicale des langages tambourines et siffics. Bulletin du Comite 
d^ Etudes Historiques et Scientijiques de VAfrique Occidentale Ftanfaise, 
18: 353-360. 

JONES, A. M. 

1959. Studies in African Music. London and New York; Oxford University 
Press. Vol. I. 

LABOURET, H. 

1923. Langage tambourine et siffle. Bulletin du Comite d' Etudes Historiques et 
Scientifiques de VAfrique Occidentale FrangaisCy pp. 120-158. 

LUSH, A. j. 

1935a. Kiganda drums. Uganda Journal 3: 7-20. 

1935b. Proverbs Based on Drums; Idiomatic Phrases Derived from Drums; 
Technical Terms Used in Connection with Drums; Drum Beats 
Peculiar to Clans. Uganda Journaly 3: 21-25. 

NEKES, H. 

1912. Trommelsprache und Fernruf bei den Jaunde und Duala in Siidkamerun. 
Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalische Spracheny 3 (15): 69-83. 
RATTRAY, R. S. 

1916. The Drum Language. Ashanti. Oxford: Oxford University Press. Pp. 
242-286. 

SAPIR, EDWARD 

1931. Notes on the Gweabo Language in Liberia. Lg.y 7: 30-41. 
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SAPIR, EDWARD, and C. G. BLOOAH 

1929. Some Gweabo Proverbs. Africa^ 2: 183-185. 

SIMMONS, DONALD C. 

1955a. Efik Iron Gongs and Gong Signals. Ma/i, 55: 107-108. 

THILENIUS, G., C. MEINHOF, and W. HEINITZ 

1916. Die Trommelsprache in Afrika und in der Siidsee. Vox, 26: 179-208. 

VALEN, LEIGH VAN 

1955. Talking Drums and Similar African Tonal Communication. Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, 19 (4): 252-256. 

WESTERMANN, D. 

1907. Zeichensprache des Ewevolkes m Deutsch-Togo. Mitteilungen des 
Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen, 3 (10): 1-4. 

1911. Die Sudanensprachen, eine sprachvergleichende Studie. (Abhandlungen des 
Hamburgischen Kolonialinstituts, No. 3.) Hamburg. 

1927. Die westlichen Sudansprachen und ihre Beziehungen zum Bantu. 

Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen, 30: 52 ff. 

1 935. Charakter und Einteilung der afrikanischen Sprachen. Afrika, 8: 129-148. 

B WRITING AND OTHER MANUAL-VISLTAL CODES 

A^*’hoiieh writing is not listed by Stern (1957) as a speech surrogate, it falls 
within the rubrics ot such a classification and focuses attention on the general 
problems of specifying the relative autonomy and interdependence ot alternative 
modes of speech-linked communication. On the status of written communication 
and its socia* role, see recent discussions by Brown (1958, chap. 2), Garvin (1954b, 
pp. 91-93), Gleason (1961, chaps. 25, 26^, Hockett (1952; 1958, chap. 62), Uldall 
(1944), Vachek (1939, 1944-1949, 1948), Vendryes (1925. pn. 313-343). Other 
articles bearing on the analysis of written language as a signaling system include 
Bazell (1956), Bolinger (1946), Crossland (1956), Edgerton (1941), Francis (1958, 
pp. 436-437, 441-447), R. A. Hall (1963), Hamp (1959), Pulgram (1951). Instances 
of writing in partly or newly literate s'''’*>ties have 1 m i treated by Chamberlain 
(1906). Conklin (1949), Fletcher (1889), Ibarra Gr^-.o (1953), Radin (1924), 
Ransom (1945), and Riesenberg and Kaneshiro (1960); see also Foreman (1938) 
and McLean (1890). On social consevjuences, see -.%IcLuhan (1962) and Sjoberg 
(1960, pp. 285-293). 

One aspect of writing is its status as an object of aesthetic interest in visual form ; 
see trenchant comments by Sapir (Mandelbaum [Ed.], 1949, pp. 383-384), linking 
it to concepts of drift and style; and such books as Degc.ing (1952, 1954), Denholm 
(1954), and Roberta (1956). 

For history, classification, and decipherment of writing systems, see Gleason 
(1961), the surveys and individual cases listed below, and Pedersen (1931). Schmitt 
(1952) interprets the development of s^. ot by Eskimo as re^dpitulating the general 
evolution of writing systems. The inventors of two systems for Amerindian 
languages are discussed by Foreman (1938) and McLean (1890). Also compare 
references to Bull’s article in Part VIII. 

For other manual- visual codes, see Kroeber (1958), Mallery (1881), Mooney 
(1910a), and Voegelin (1958) on the Plains Indian sign language; Mooney (1910a, 
1910b), for Amen.idian signaling generally; Locke (1923) for a particular method; 
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and Polunin (1959) for description of a community in Oceania. Ransom (1941) 
treats an interesting case of stimulus diffusion of such a code. Graphic devices other 
than writing are also surveyed by Croft (1949), Mallery (1886, 1893), and Steward 
(1936). Cases are analyzed by Hellinga (1954), Munn (1962), Nordenskiold (1928- 
1930), and Stout (1947). Questions of theoretical interpretation and typology of 
such systems are considered in some of the general books on writing. For gesture 
as expressive communication and its description, see references following Devereux 
and Trager in Part V. References for whistling as a speech surrogate have been 
given with Cowan’s article on pp. 305-31 1. 

References not in general bibliography: 

BARTHEL, T. S. 
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Hudson. 
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A CRITIC OF English literature once wrote that 
literature, “simply defined, is nemorable 
speech placed on record” (Quiller-Couch, 1930, 
p. 188). Much discussion and expansion would 
be required to make this a really serviceable 
definition — e.g., what are to be the criteria of 
“memorability.” But for our purpose, the 
critic Quiller-Couch has said something useful 
in his identification of two factors: the speech, 
which is primary, and the placing on record, 
which is secondary, but which has provided 
literature with its name. 

The student of the earliest literary works of 
our Western culture, those of Greece, soon 
learns that not all of them are literature in the 
strict sense. The Homeric poems are not works 
that were composed with the aid of writing 
materials. They bear within themselves verjr 
patently the marks of oral composition and 
recitation, and the Greek traditions about them 
are hardly intelligible on any other inter- 
pretation. European poetry, however, soon 
exchanged oral composition for that based on 
the use of writing materials, and our literatures 
in the Western world are to the present day 
predicated in an extraordinarily intimate fashion 
on this newer technique and its consequences. 
So much is this so, that for many scholars over 
many centuries the implications of oral com- 
position for the understanding of Homer were 
forgotten. Not all had been oblivious, to be 
sure— one need mention only Gilbert Murray 
and the Chadwicks to refute that — but there was 
a need for some new impulse to make the matter 
vivid enough to be vital in Homeric studies. 
This new impulse was external and analogous, 
as it turned out. An American classical scholar 
originally of the University of California, 
Milman Parry, knew well enough the method 
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of composition of the Homeric poems and knew 
too that there existed in the modern world and 
in a geographical area not far removed from 
Greece an oral epic. In the comparatively 
peaceful period between the two World Wars 
he went to Yugoslavia and in the mountains of 
the southern part of that country and of Albania 
he recorded and investigated the South Slav 
epic. He and his collaborators and pupils 
found there a technique remarkably similar in 
many details to that which had been postulated 
for Homer. It was possible to go on and to 
apply profitably to Homeric interpretation other 
details of the technique of the South Slav epic 
singers. Much of the needed reexamining of 
several of these literatures based on oral compo- 
sition has been done by Maurice Bowra in his 
masterly and suggestive book Heroic Poetry, 
which was published in 1952. His title shows 
how he has restricted himself to one of the 
genres that he persuasively distinguishes, 
namely the heroic epic, whether Homeric 
Greek, Mesopotamian and Hittite, Old Ger- 
manic and Old Romance, or South Slav, East 
European, Uzbek, Yakut, or Ainu. Other genres 
still require detailed treatment of the same kind, 
several of these will be referred to in what 
follows. But we must gratefully say that very 
much of Bowra’s treatment of the oral technique 
applies just as well, mutatis mutandis, to some 
other genres as it does to the heroic epic. 

Other oral literatures have long been known. 
In fact, it has been clearly recognized that, in 
the long millennia of human life before the 
comparatively recent times when writing 
became commonplace, all memorable speech, 
or literature, if it may be called such for lack of 
a better term, was composed orally and 
transmitted orally, without benefit of writing. 
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When writing was beginning, some of this oral 
literature was recorded, as we believe happened 
with Homer. The problem for literary scholars 
has been to distinguish in the oldest records 
what was written down from the mouths of 
oral composers and what was composed on 
paper (or cuneiform bricks, or palmleaves, or 
birchbark, or whatnot) in imitation of oral 
composition. That the latter happened we know 
— witness the Hellenistic Greek epic and its 
Latin successor. This must certainly be a 
problem in dealing w’:h such Hebrew literature 
as the Psalms of David and the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament. It is likewise a 
problem in dealing with the old Germanic 
literatures — those of Iceland, the earliest Anglo- 
Saxons, the speakers of Old High German -or 
with the poetic literatures in the oldest stages 
of the Romance languages, e.g., that of Provence 
and that centering around the song of Roland. 

To mention a literary corpus which is closer 
to the subject of this symposium than is 
Homer — the problem of oral composition arises 
in Sanskrit Iliciaiuic at mor than one point. 
Old as is writing in the history of the culture 
of India in its classical form, there is literature 
there that is even older than writing. The 
Vedas, the oldest religious texts of Hinduism, 
contain in their earliest layers hymns and other 
ritual utterances, the beginning of which can be 
conservatively placed in the second millennium 
B.C. These texts present clear evidence that 
they are oral compositions. Perhaps the most 
striking kind of evidence is the extensive 
repeated use, in the verses, of traditional poetic 
units. Maurice Bloomfield in his intensive 
study of the phenomenon in the two volumes 
called Rig- Veda Repetitions found that in the 
Rigvedic collection of over 1000 hymns, 
approximately one-fifth of the lines are involved 
in this repetitive use. He and his pupil, Franklin 
Edgerton, who was my teacher, carried on 
further studies of this repe ?ted material in the 
whole of the Vedic literature, with profit for 
the interpretation of these texts. The result 
was the three volumes of Vedic Variants^ i** 
the third of which I had the honor of colla- 
borating in 1931 32. 

More important than the details is the 
tradition that the whole immense corpus of 
Vedic literature was both composed and trans- 
mitted without any recon»*se to writing. Oral 
transmission down to the ^resent day by memo- 


rization is undoubted — but at the same time 
suspect, since it is clear that there has at 
times been recourse to good old manuscripts to 
correct corrupted oral tradition. This only 
illustrates the tenacious hold of traditional 
ways of doing things in India. It docs not 
invalidate the necessity of treating the oldest 
Vedic texts as examples of oral composition 
before writing was usual in India, since this 
in effect is what the tenaciously held tradition 
means for us in this connection. Our suspicions 
must lead us to close examination of each 
text to determine, as was said before, what is 
the record of oral composition and what the 
imitation. I'he safeguards which the Hindus 
invented very early against change in their holy 
texts make this determination on the whole 
easy for the earliest Vedic texts and not too 
difficult even for the latest. 

Another Sanskrit literary corpus that tradition- 
ally was both composed and transmitted orally 
is the epic, consisting of two enormous works, 
the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana. The 
marks of oral composition and of a very early 
synthesis of numerous oral recitations into one 
unified text are clearly evident in both these 
epics (as they are in Homer). The tradition of 
the transmittal of the Mahdbhdrata (and of the 
Rdmdyana too) even illustrates the postulate 
that in a living oral tradition and barring 
special conditions, no two oral recitations of 
what purports to be the same work are identical, 
but each recitation is a fresh composition. 
For we arr •'^Id in the Mahdbhdrata itself that 
its length a not always the same (Book 1, 
adhySya 1) ana that the text as we have it is the 
third recitation in a succession of famous 
recitations of different lengths. This oral charac- 
teristic (which we know very well from Bowra’s 
work) did not come to an end even after the 
Mahdbhdrata was written down, perhaps in the 
fourth cenlUiy a.d., perhaps somewhat earlier. 
The copyists have never ceased to add more 
gi)od, bad, or indifferent passages or stories to 
their versions when they could do so. It is only 
recognition of th* -al technique of composition 
and its implications that makes it possible to 
deal with the Sanskrit epic in any but the most 
fumbling way. Bowra excluded this enormous 
corpus irom his study as being not strictly 
heroic epic; he said (p.v); “a truly heroic 
foundation is overlaid with much literary and 
theological matter.” But the truth is that the 
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Mahdbhdrata at least, is an amalgam of several 
different genres of oral poetry. One is truly 
heroic in Bowra*s sense. Another is the 
theological or moralistic oral genre, for which 
there is much evidence outside the epic — in the 
latest Vedic texts, in the early law books, in the 
early texts of Buddhism, and in many works 
of later date which draw much from the oral 
traditions of Hinduism. Still another genre, 
closely related to the last, is that which states 
in verse form the laws, the manners and 
customs, of Hinduism. Again there is much 
evidence for an oral tradition, probably even 
a tradition of free oral composition, in this 
genre. There may also be other types of oral 
composition to be identified as part > f the epic 
combination. And in all probability we must 
recognize that the same composers worked in 
all or most of the techniques. Bowra was really 
defeated by the complexities of the Hindu epic, 
rather than justified logically in excluding it 
from his work. 

In 1935, after undergraduate and graduate 
training that had included study of Homer and 
the Sanskrit epics and \’edas, as well as study of 
linguistics, I went to India to apply my linguis- 
tics to several of the non-literary languages of 
South India. I worked first on the Todas of the 
Nilgiris. They were already very w^ell knowm 
to anthropologists through a lengthy account 
published by W. H. R, Rivers in 1906. Their 
language, however, though known to be one 
member of the Dravidian family, was a problem, 
for the solution of which there was only poor 
and scanty evidence, and indeed it turned out 
to be the most aberrant of the languages of the 
family and very difficult to analyze, both 
descriptively and comparatively. 

The culture of the Todas is just as divergent 
from its Indian roots as is their language, 
because of their long isolation (since the 
beginning of the Christian era, as I think I have 
now proved) from the general streams of Hindu 
culture. This isolation was produced both by 
their geographical situation on a lofty, 8000- 
foot-high plateau and by the general framework 
of the Hindu caste system within which they 
and their few neighbors live. This social frame- 
work favors diversity within unity, and on the 
Nilgiri plateau, an area of forty by twenty 
miles, has allowed four communities to live 
symbiotically, but with four remarkably dif- 


ferent cultures and fout mutually unintelligible 
languages. 

The linguistic scholar working in the field has 
perforce to be or become something of an 
anthropologist, so that he may understand what 
his informants are talking about in the language 
he is studying. It was no different in my own 
case. I soon learned much about the life of the 
Todas, some, though very little of it, not 
already known to Rivers. They are a remarkably 
attractive looking people — even if one makes 
all allowance for a field investigator’s personal 
preference for his first tribe. They are aware of 
it — they sing that “in the Nilgiris live a black- 
headed people,” referring to their distinctive 
and attractive coiffures; they spend much time 
over these with the aid of butter, which is, 
alas, all too often rancid and evil smelling. 
And their neighbors, the Kotas, admit that 
“the Todas are useless, but so beautiful.” In 
the local caste system of the Nilgiris, the Todas 
rank highest. Small as the community is, 
numbering approximately 600 people, it has a 
most complex social structure. It is usual within 
Hindu endogamous castes to find subcastes 
w'hich are also endogamous, i.e., w'hich do not 
intermarry. So with the Todas, who have two 
nonintermarrying subcastes, one ranked higher 
than the other. Within each subcaste there aic 
a number of exogamous clans; members of a 
clar may not marry each other but must 
marry members of other clans within the 
endogamous subcaste. The Todas complicate 
matters by having the members of each subcastc 
completely divided into two different systems 
of clans, one system on a patrilineal basis, the 
other on a matrilineal basis; each Toda, there- 
fore, belongs to a patrilineal clan and to a 
matrilineal clan and must avoid marriage with 
two different sets of kin — the matrilineal clans 
were not known to Rivers (Emeneau, 1937, 1941). 

This is by no means the end. There are subdi- 
visions of clans, right down to the individual 
family, and all the divisions and subdivisions 
are identifiable and definable in terms of 
specific functions apart from those connected 
with marriage. When we reach the family, it is 
prevailingly polyandrous, several brothers hav- 
ing a common wife. Paternity of children within 
a polyandrous family is determined by a cere- 
mony during which the pregnant wife is given 
a toy bow and arrow by one of her husbands; 
he is the socially accepted father of all children 
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born to the woman until the occasion arises 
sometime to change the paternity by having 
another brother give the bow and arrow. The 
economic side of marriage arrangements is 
complex. Divorce and regularized wife-stealing 
are possible and even common. Alongside of 
marriage within the subcaste, there are also 
socially approved and regularized arrangements 
between individuals of the two subcastes; in 
theory, each man has a regular sexual partner 
in the subcaste not his own, and so has each 
woman. It is considered bad manners to 
mention it if a woman's child looks like her 
partner in the other subcaste. And besides all 
these regularized arrangements, there are also 
more casual love affairs. 

The Todas are a community of buffalo herders. 
All their economic life is based on the dairy 
products of the herds and consequently on the 
pasture lands. The herds and pastures are 
inherited within the patrilineal clans. Even in 
the social structure, the number of the polyan- 
drous husbands in a family depends on the 
relation betwe%-ii of th family’s herd 

and the number of buffaloes that can be sustain- 
ed by any one clan pasture location; if the herd 
becomes too large, the brothers must split up 
to utilize two different I ications, and each group 
of brothers then needs a separate wdfc to do 
the housework. 

The care of the buffaloes has been made the 
basis of religion. Every item of dairy practice is 
ritualized, from the twice daily milking and 
churning of butter to the great seasonal shifting 
of pastures, the burning over of the dry pastures, 
and the giving of salt to the herds. Periodical 
rebuilding of dairies and the ordinaMon of 
dairymen are all occasions for ritual The 
holy entities of the religion are the pasture 
locations with their necessary dairy buildings, 
pens, calf sheds, streams, and herds. The 
ritualization has been carried to extreme 
lengths, in the sanctification of locations and 
the avoidance of ceremonial impurity, in ritual 
practices, and in the accompanying ritual 
utterances. In general the sacred herds (they 
are not the only herds) belong to the clans of 
the higher subcaste, and the sacred dairymen 
are drawn from the lower subcaste (it is general 
Hindu practice that Brahmans who are officiant 
priests of temples are lower in rank than those 
who arc not). 

One other conspicuous feature of Toda 


culture can be mentioned — the funerals. Regu- 
lations and practices are complicated, and center 
about the dispatch of the dead person to the 
afterworld with a proper complement of 
buffaloes, which are slaughtered so that they 
may accompany him on his path. The chase 
and capture of the buffaloes is an opportunity 
for men to show prowess, and the funeral in 
general is an opportunity for a great gathering 
in best clothes and for festivity and dancing. 

In this sketch we have not exhausted all the 
the themes of Toda life; we have not even 
attempted to clothe the themes in the elaborate 
detail that fills so much of Rivers* book. The 
total impression given by the Todas is that in 
the course of centuries they have produced a 
culture marked by extreme elaboration of a 
smallish number of basic themes, and that 
little of the detailed elaboration is not oblig- 
atory. There is variation possible, to be sure; 
there are choices and alternatives; but once one 
theme is chosen rather than another, there is 
little freedom of choice in the way in which the 
theme is carried out in actions and even in 
utterances. This is a culture of the kind that 
has been called “closed.” (See, e.g., Dodds, 
1951 , esp. pp. 237, 255 [note 1], and the bibliog- 
raphy contained in the latter reference.) It is 
So nearly closed, so little open to option or 
conscious choice (“open-ended” is the fashion- 
able word) that it has proved difficult in the 
last century for the Todas to acculturate or to 
admit any but the most inconsequential 
changes. Onrt any major theme should go 
awry because c *ressure from outside the group 
or because of a lovel preference that is pushed 
by a strong personality within the group, the 
w'hole fabric of embroidered detail would 
disintegrate. This is especially true of the 
economic basis on which so much of Toda 
culture is founded. The pasture lands on which 
their herds dep'^nd are coveted by surrounding 
agriculturalists and have been alienated to a 
small extent to one or another pressure group, 
the Badaga farmers or the English town 
builders or tea g-'»wers. In spite of this, 
..iienation has on the whole been sparingly 
allowed by the local government. But it is 
instructive that when one of the clans (tnkity) 
lost its nuclear dairy locations, it lost its ritual, 
its singleminded emphasis on pastofalism, and 
its desire to follow through all the obligations 
and rights that tied it to the unchanged 
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remainder of the tribe. A funeral of a member 
of this clan that 1 attended was marked by 
more pugnacious, ill-natured quarreling than 
any other in my experience, and the Todas of 
this clan hardly seemed in their preoccupations 
or even in their appearance to be Todas any 
longer. 

It was not long after my work started on the 
Toda language that I found that the utterances 
of greatest interest to the Todas themselves 
were their songs, and that here was a new 
example of oral poetry. If I have reverted to 
study of the Toda songs again and again in the 
last twenty years, it is not only because, as I 
said before, one has a preference for his first 
tribe, but also because of the ntrinsic interest 
of the songs and because there seems always 
to be something new to say about them. 
(A preliminary account was given in Emeneau, 
1937.) 

Part of my current research is the preparation 
of over 250 song texts for publication. These 
were recorded from dictation as part of linguis- 
tic research that covered a period totaling about 
eight months made up of shorter intervals 
within a total of three years spent in India. 
I would leave the Nilgiris at times to w'ork 
elsewhere, and when I returned, the accumu- 
lation of notable songs composed during my 
absence would be dictated; or, while I worked 
on another Nilgiri language, Todas would 
come to me once a week or so and* would 
dictate new songs or songs that they remember- 
ed. Unfortunately, this was in the times before 
tape recorders, or in fact before any reasonably 
good recording apparatus of a portable charac- 
ter, and no records of this kind are in my 
possession, although I hope that tape recordings 
can be made in the near future. It will be only 
when such recordings are available that work 
can be done on the music of the songs, and I 
hope that the Todas and their song art will 
not become extinct before this happy event. 
I am not trained in the requisite Xypt of musi- 
cology, much to my regret; there m very few 
who are. My work, then, consisted only in 
taking down at dictation, as if it were prose, 
the words of the songs. There is perhaps the 
less regret for this, since the singing of songs 
is only one of two manifestations of the Toda 
art. Identically the same types of words are 
used also as a shouted accompaniment to the 
men’s dancing, and although samples of this 


also should be recorded on tape, little would 
result from it of musicological interest apart 
from the metrical distribution of the words 
with reference to the dance rhythm. The words 
on these dance occasions are all important, and 
my records suffice. 

I shall describe the essentials of the verbal 
structure of the Toda songs, a structure that 
is, as I have said, identical for both the songs as 
sung and the dance songs. The metrical 
structure is the simplest that I know of in any 
elaborate poetic art. Each sung unit consists of 
three syllables, which may comprise one or 
two or three words. This is all — no rules of 
accent, quantity, alliteration, rhyme, or the 
like, are discoverable. It is a syllable-counting 
meter and nothing more. From this simple 
beginning, however, there is built up a compli- 
cated structure on principles other than 
metrical. Sentences consist of from one sung 
unit to as many as five or six or even seven, 
with a possibility of quite complicated syntax. 
But, one very striking feature of the structure, 
no such sentence may be uttered without 
being paired with another sentence exacti) 
parallel to it in syntactic structure and in num- 
ber of units. And the second characteristic 
feature: all the paired units are rigorously 
dictated within the technique (with only the 
most minor of qualifications, which I shall 
present later). For example, if a man is to be 
identified by mention of his patrilineal clan, 
each clan of the higher subcaste has a pair 
of three-syllable names for use in the songs 
similarly for many other entities that are 
mentioned in song. On the other hand, many 
entities are sung of only in pairs, e.g. in 
describing a wife-stealing affair that is settled 
by discussion before the assembly of chief 
men, there is a song-pair formed by the words 
for wife {mox) and the compensation that is 
paid to a husband by a man who has stolen his 
wife {ter): ter m4 O'fk dityt8$tk ‘you (pi.) 
settled compensation for each man* Imox wid 
o-fk kisiOstk ‘you (pi.) made a wife for each 
man.’ Thorn bushes and fallen stones mark 
the disrepair of a neglected dairy, and are 
mentioned as a pair: u-zyiO mid po*ftyi6sik 
‘you (pi.) cleared the thorns that had grown up’ 
ipt^OtO xas tu-kyiddk ‘you (pi.) lifted the 
stones that had fallen.’ Pen bars {toit) and pen 
posts {tufy) are always mentioned together, as 
are the dairy bell and ax {moit), the 
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dairyman-priest’s garment {tuny) and the cane 
{pet) that he uses to drive the buffaloes. Children 
and buffalo calves are mentioned together, 
cither as the crying child {oryiS mox) and the 
bellowing calf {karOiO xor), or as the child on 
the lap {moryU mox) and the calf in the calf 
pen {karis xor). The technique also dictates all 
the syntactic constructions that may occur 
on the basis of the paired words and units. 
There is, in effect, a stereotyped two dimen- 
sional poetic language — the syntactic construc- 
tion is one dimension, the required paired 
construction the other. One occasional compli- 
cation is the interweaving of two such structures ; 
the two first halves are sung, and then the two 
second halves. 

The subjects of the songs are a close match 
for the Toda culture and the interests of the 
Todas. Every event in their lives is likely to 
be sung about on the spot or immediately 
afterwards, either by the participants or bystand- 
ers, or by specialists in the song technique. 
A really nr,, Me event will become the sub]ecl 
for more than one song. Some songs will be 
remembered for weeks or years or generations, 
usually because the events they commemorate 
are of sufficient note to come to mind again and 
again; and this, of course, includes the smnll 
number of songs that deal with the lives of 
the legendary culture heroes. We do not know 
much about the history of the song technique, 
but It became clear after a large number of 
songs had been recorded, that in the course of 
the presumably long development of the 
technique, every theme in Toda culture and 
every detail of the working out of every theme 
have been provided with one or several set 
patterns of words and turns of phrase for use 
in song. We have seen that though Toda life is 
complicated in its patterns, these are limited 
and rather tightly closed. The song technique 
provides a rich verbification of all Toda life, 
but rich as it is, the basic features that character- 
ize it and that I have sketched out, ensure 
that it also is a limited and tightly closed 
technique. Its themes, its set pieces, a in 
part covered by the sketch of Toda culture 
that I have given. Funerals and their accom- 
panying dance-songs and sung laments bulk 
largest in the record. These rehearse in outline 
the life of the deceased — a man’s marriages and 
children, his prosperity through the increase of 
his herds, a career as a dairyman-priest who 


starts as a poor servant boy and ends as the 
owner of many buffaloes after service in many 
dairies, or a man’s repute as a person of wisdom 
in settling disputes, or whatever else he may 
have been notable for in his lifetime ; a woman’s 
beauty and many husbands, or her careful 
attention to her family’s needs, or her brood 
of children may be celebrated. The provision 
of the buffaloes to accompany the dead is a 
matter of emulation as well as of dispute, 
many quarrels occur over them, and fhe 
buffaloes figure prominently in the funeral 
songs. Weddings and the wife-stealing or the 
negotiations that precede them are sung about 
at length. So are other domestic ceremonials, 
like the giving of the bow and arrow to 
legitimize children, or the ceremonial piercing 
of the ears if it should by chance be delayed 
until adulthood. ’Fhe dairy ceremonials of a 
seasonal nature arc accompanied by dance- 
songs, as arc the rebuilding and reconsccration 
of a dairy. Love songs are common. There is a 
popular song that details all the important 
places of the Nilgiris^- hills, valleys, streams, 
villages, etc. Fragments from it, as well as many 
other geographical phrases, are found in most 
songs. All this geographical nomenclature is a 
verbification of the love for familiar places 
that is not unknown as a subject for poetry 
in the literatures well-known to us. I'hat this 
is the Toda emotion is clear from the song 
composed by two homesick small girls whose 
father, because of drought, had to pasture his 
buffaio^'' away from the familiar places among 
people a* J places strange to them. 

Given the technique and the interest in the 
songs, a corollary but perhaps unexpected 
consequence is that every Toda can and does 
compose songs. The two little girls who were 
homesick did not do it very well, since their 
knowledge of the technique was imperfect. 
Many adults too have an imperfect mastery of 
the art. It is surprising, however, how many are 
competent and how many different names 
occur in mv records as composers. The best, 
of course, are those who work hard at it, and 
the impression that I got was that there w^ere a 
few men and women who had made a high 
reputation for themselves as singing composers, 
and that the best composers w’cre those 
who officiated during the dances, since they 
had to work hardest to acquire a technique 
that would carry them through the fast 
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moving dance without stumbling over what 
to sing. 

Solo composition is only one of the manners 
of delivery, and perhaps not the commonest. 
It must be obvious that with all details of 
composition closely dictated by the technique, 
duet and choral delivery is always possible. 
All the performers will have a good knowledge 
of the technique and will know what is being 
sung about. The first unit, even the first syllable 
of the first unit that is uttered by the chief per- 
former almost always gives a certain clue to 
the limited possibilities of the two dimensional 
structures that he intends to use; a quick 
intelligence on the part of his accompanists 
does the rest. In the dances th.^re is usually a 
chief composer assisted by one companion; 
they shout in unison. If a song is being sung, 
the composer whistles the tune first, and those 
who sing with him can then accompany him 
in unison, or he may sing the first half of each 
two dimensional structure and a single accom- 
panist may sing the other half antiphonally, or 
a large group may likewise split up to perform 
antiphonally. My impression is that group 
performances are preferred to solo work. 

A striking feature of all Toda singing is its 
enigmatic and allusive character. Traditionally, 
no person is identified in song by his or her 
name. When the song is addressed to a person, 
alive or dead, a buffalo name is used in a 
vocative form instead of a personal name. 
All the identification that is provided 
consists of allusion to the patrilineal clan 
membership by means of the paired units 
that I have mentioned earlier. When the 
song is composed on a public occasion, a 
funeral, a wedding, or the like, this is sufficient 
for the Todas. They all know exactly who and 
what is being sung about. If the song is sung 
again on a later occasion, a minimum of 
explanation is needed. This indirection of 
reference is compounded for the outside observ- 
er by the set phraseology. Even i^ a tightly 
closed culture like that of the Todas, no two 
events are identical, and the fixed song units 
are not really closely fitted to any actual event, 
but only to the generalized themes of the 
culture. They are, in fact, counterparts of the 
ethnologist’s abstractions from a number of 
similar but not identical events within a culture. 
The Toda verbalizations then, like the eth- 
nologist’s generalized descriptions, need much 


comment to point out their relevance to 
particular manifestations of the cultural themes. 
The relevance, I must emphasize, is not overtly 
provided in the song words. It must be recog- 
nized by the audience of the songs, and life-long 
practice in hearing and in composing makes 
them expert at this. It is this recognition of the 
relevance of old words to the slightly differing 
recurrence of old themes that in all probability 
stimulates the Todas’ aesthetic pleasure in 
their songs. I should suppose that the greater 
the range of relevances a composer can bring 
to bear on a particular situation, the more he 
is appreciated as a composer. However, even 
though the external observer finds that all 
Toda singing is an exercise in the enigmatic, 
the Todas themselves recognize a sub-class of 
their songs as being particularly enigmatic. 
These are the love songs. The occasions of 
these are, in general, not a matter of public 
knowledge, the personae are not identified even 
by mention of their clan membership, and in 
the outcome no one but the composer, his oi 
her beloved, and perhaps their most intimate 
friends who assist in furthering the affair, 
know^ what it is all about. These songs arc 
identified by a pair of song units: wartfy xe-ff, 
warily font, as “riddling words.” This distinc- 
tion is for the Todas, of course, a valid one. For 
us it is only a matter of degree, and the tech- 
nique as a whole must be characterized as enig- 
matic and allusive. 

This then is oral poetry, with all the marks 
that we have learned to recognize as characteris- 
tic of oral poetry. 

One such mark is that every performance, 
even of what purports to be the same song, is 
a free composition and that there cannot be 
two identical performances. This has been 
amply demonstrated in all accounts of modern 
living oral literatures, it is clear within the 
Vedic corpus, and I have already alluded to it 
as a tradition about the transmission of the 
Mahdbhdrata that is contained within the 
frame material of that epic itself. The time 
available for performance will dictate the 
length of the song, as will the interest of the 
singer or of the audience; or, if one singer’s song 
is repeated by another singer, their differing 
tastes and capabilities will determine different 
handling of the phraseology. Setpieces will 
be expanded or cut down, alternative possibili- 
ties in the choice of formulaic phrases will be 
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adopted, and so on. The subject matter will, 
however, be the same, and usually the overall 
organization of the song — and the song can be 
said to be the same. And yet the differences 
between two renditions of the same song by the 
same singer at a long interval may be enormous, 
as 1 found when in a number of instances I 
took down the same song twice with an interval 
between. This happened even when very old 
traditional songs were concerned. The most 
patent instance was that of the song of the 
iiomesick girls. A practiced composer overheard 
them, liked the tune, and expanded the words 
until they satisfied him as a worthy effort. I did 
not record the girls’ version, but I am sure the 
two versions would hardly have been recogniz- 
able as the same song, and yet within the Toda 
rules of the game they were the same. 

Another alleged characteristic of oral poetry is 
concerned with the language. The poetical 
language is often (it has been said, always) 
different, and often markedly so, from the 
vernacular » f the singer. I'his needs no 
demonstration to be evident to the student of 
Homei. The dialect of the Homeric poems is 
not merely different from the everyday dialect 
of all Homeric singers, no matter what their 
vernacular; it is clear that it could never, in the 
form in which we see it, have been the vernacu- 
lar of anyone at all, because of historical acci- 
dents in the transmission of the technique. 
Bowra was content to mention this, and to add 
a little about similar situations in some f»f the 
other poetries that he treated. It might have 
been discussed by him at greater length, but 
he probably was justified in his sketchy treat- 
ment, first by the limitations of his linguistic 
training (no one is well enough at home in 
twenty-five or more languages to produce a 
comparative treatment of the desired detailed 
kind), and secondly, by the danger of exhausting 
the interest of his audience. I shall take my 
cue from him, and merely say that the I'oda 
poetic language is different from the everyday 
language. I cannot go into details, nor do I 
know the answers to all questions that i 
The syntax of the songs is looser than in the 
colloquial, perhaps as a function of the formulaic 
nature and the metrically defined shortness of 
the song units. The morphology, especially of 
the verb, is different, whether more archaic or 
merely a contrived dii^erence I cannot yet say. 
In a few points, by comparison with related 


languages, it has been possible to identify 
archaisms of morphology or of vocabulary. 
But at the same time, by the same method it is 
possible to identify very numerous borrowings 
from the language of the neighboring Radagas, 
who have been in the Nilgiris for roughly 
five centuries, and whose song technique, if they 
have one, is quite unknown for purposes of 
comparison. Much detailed study is still 
necessary before it will be possible to make 
useful generalizations about this matter of 
language. It suffices to note that Toda poetry 
does agree with other oral poetries in using a 
language that has features differentiating it 
from the language of everyday life. But I 
should add the proviso that this is true of all 
poetry, oral or written ; it is part of the definition 
(or rather of some definitions) of poetry that 
something of the sort should be so. We do not 
yet really know all the criteria that distinguish 
the two varieties of poetry. 

The last mark of oral poetry that I shall 
mention is the use of fixed phraseology that has 
been studied so extensively and profitably in 
Homer, the Vedas and Sanskrit epics, and the 
South Slav epics. I have met it also in the songs 
wdiich the Coorgs compose at harvest festivals 
and on other religious occasions. They also 
live in South India, in the mountains between 
the Malabar coast and Mysore state. Their 
technique is very different from that of the 
Todas, and if there is a historical connection 
between the two, it can be only of the most 
remote n - ure. I must Sc^y no more about their 
songs, in .esting as they are. The Toda tech- 
nique is of extreme interest in this matter of 
fixed I hraseology, since it .seems to and actually 
does operate almost completely with formulaic 
language, as docs no other oral composition 
that we know of so far. The corpus that I am 
operating with consists of roughly 10,000 or 
or 1 1 ,000 couplets, i.c., two dimensional 
structures, and I doubt whether in this sizeable 
body of material there is found any paired song 
unit which d( es not recur at least once. Most 
paired units iccur again and again. Certainly 
this almost complete failure to use unique units 
is not characteristic of any other of the oral 
poetries that I have mentioned. Each of them, 
moreover, except the Coorg material, exceeds 
my Toda corpus in volume by anything from 
two to ten or a great many more times. The 
unique repetitiousness of the Toda songs is not 
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to be explained away by the relative proportions 
of the material examined. The Toda technique 
is really virtually a closed one, as none of the 
others is. Bowra (1952), in examining various 
heroic poetries, found (p. 233) that the Homeric 
language comes closest to this. I quote a small 
part of what he has to say: 

In the first twenty-five lines of the lluid there are 
at least twenty-five formulae of one kind or another, 
and in the first twenty-five lines of the Odyssey there 
are about thirty-three. Nor are these passages excep- 
tional , they give a fair sample of how the poems are 
composed. There is hardly a passage in either poem 
in which there are not many small formulae, while 
about a third of each poem consists of lines and blocks 
of lines repeated elsewhere 1 is clear that the 
formula plays a more important pan in ancient Greek 
heroic poetry than in any oral poetry which we have 
examined . . It is present equally in the machinery 
of narrative and in the highest flights of poetry, 
though here it is managed with uncommon tact and 
seldom makes itself noticeable Homer cleat ly derives 
his art from a powerful tradition which has worked 
out formulae for almost every occasion, and his task 
was to make good use of them. 

So Bowra on Homer. If my findings for ''i'oda 
poetry are correct in this respect, as I feel 
sure they are, it exceeds even Homer. 

Can there be no broadening of the Foda 
technique in this matter } The answer is 
certainly yes. One of the composers, during the 
period that I was observing, boasted repeatedly 
that he was innovating by introducing the 
names of persons into his songs, and 
lamented that it was not catching on. If he was 
correct in claiming this as his own invention, 
it was certainly being used by others also in 
imitation of him, in spite of his lament. If he 
was incorrect in his claim, at least the use of 
personal names must have been so infrequent 
before him that this was for all practical 
purposes an innovation. For our present 
purpose it means of course an expansion of the 
permissible phraseology. Occasionally the pro- 
vision of a paired unit for a name was clever, 
e.g., the name of the boy, Pilyfo • t6 • w, has 
pify ‘silver* as its first clement; the paired unit 
in a song was Pinfo • to • w, in which the first 
element is pin *gold.’ 

I repeatedly inquired whether there were any 
new song units in songs that were being 
dictated to me, and seldom was told that there 
were. Those few that were identified as such 
were usually not impressive. They are indica- 


tions, however, that the formulaic language 
is still being added to, if only very slowly. I 
must admit, however, that this impression 
of slowness is only to be expected from 
inspection of a selection of the songs composed 
over the short period of three years. Innovation 
must have gone on steadily in the past, but at 
what rate or rates we cannot hope to know. 
When the English first came to the Nilgiris, 
new phraseology was certainly added so that 
they and some of their innovations in Nilgiri 
life could be sung about. And the total of the 
poetical language could only have been achieved 
by such a process. But it still remains true, 
I think, that this technique is, of all that have 
been examined carefully so far, the one most 
formulaic in character. 

Having treated Toda poetry as typically oral 
composition, it remains to ask whether it fits 
into the typology of oral poetry offered by the 
Chadwicks in their voluminous work The 
Growth of Literature, They have set up a 
category of personal or occasional poetry, 
which, as they exemplify it, is certainly the 
one into which Toda poetry fits. They find it, 
as they say, “probably everywhere,” and they 
cite notable examples of extempore topical 
poetry among the Kirghiz Tatars, the Polyne- 
sians, and various East African communities, 
including Yoruba, Galla, and the Amhara of 
Abyssinia. Unfortunately, the Chadwick book 
does not discuss this type at sufficient length, 
probably because there is not on record a 
sufficient body of authentic material. Perhaps 
when the Toda corpus is published and a few 
others similar in content, it will be possildc 
for some scholar to give us a treatment of this 
type parallel to Bowra’s book on the heroic epic, 
and to show fully its role as a type of lyric 
poetry. 

I cannot close without a slight discussion of 
values. What part does their poetry play in the 
life of the Todas, and what are their attitudes 
towards it ? Can we justly and fruitfully examine 
it in a wider, more universal frame of reference ? 

I have already said something about the 
occasions for songs, and need only repeat that 
all the events of Toda life seem to be the 
subjects of song and that there is a tendency 
for every event of note to be celebrated on the 
spot. This is in truth an occasional poetry. It is 
so intimately connected, however, with all 
Toda life that its character is very different 
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from that of the verses written by a poet 
laureate to celebrate a coronation or whatever 
other state occasion is so celebrated. Every 
Toda can be his own poet laureate. No event is 
complete without its accompanying song or 
shower of songs. No action is perfect without 
its highly stylized verbal accompaniment in the 
traditional terms that praise, blame, or merely 
comment. Few past actions of note are remem- 
bered without a notable comment in song being 
remembered and recomposed. Most cultures 
are given to discussion of events after they have 
happened. Few can be so given to highly 
formalized statements about past events, or can 
have the directions of discussion so tightly 
controlled as they would seem to be among the 
Todas, for whom the judgments on events are 
so rigorously channeled into traditional phrase- 
(ilogy. If the culture is as nearly closed as 1 
have said earlier, one of the factors making for 
this situation, perhaps only a minor one but 
still worth identifying as such, is, in all prob- 
ability, the role that the songs fill as a censor. 
This is the judgruent of an external observer, 
and I have nothing in my record of Toda 
utterances to back it up. It is a matter worth 
futher investigation. 

Certainly the songs are an aesthetic factor of 
importance in ’the Todas’ lives. I’hey drau 
from them tremendous pleasure. Bowra com- 
mented on the heroic singers (p. 29): “The 
poet wishes not to instruct but to delight his 
audience.” And this is true too of the Toda 
lyricists, with the corollary that they dcli;'b^ 
themselves as well. No one can w^atch the dance 
song composers without recognizing this: the 
rapidly circling, shouting ring of dancers, the 
flashing teeth and thrown back beads of the 
composer and his accompanists, their eyes 
gleaming with the excitement of the words they 
are uttering, are warrants for this conclusion. 
On occasion my interpreter came to me in the 
morning still excited by the virtuosity of the 
composers at the funeral dances of the previous 
day, and all agog to dictate the dance songs to 
me. And I have found them equally excit 
though this is perhaps not fair evidence, since I 
was aflFected also by my own scholarly excite- 
ment as an observer. 

I should add that when songs are sung, another 
aesthetic factor is involved, that of the music, 
with which I could not deal. I was told, however, 
that ideally every new song that is sung should 


have a new tune. One composer went so far as 
to tell me that only the tunes matter; anyone 
can compose the words. This is a statement 
that must be taken into account in judging the 
total aesthetic eflFect. But he was being very 
onesided. The verbal utterances that are 
common to the sung compositions and the 
dances are unquestionably an important ele- 
ment in both. They add an aesthetic moment 
to the tunes of the one and the dance movement 
of the other. This moment is surely the combih- 
ed eflFect in the song words of the social 
comment and the noncolluquial language in 
which it is phrased. 

Can we find in these songs poetical values 
which make them worth notice in a world 
survey of literatures } 1 am no expert in these 
matters, but 1 should attempt what I can, 
since no one else is likely to examine Toda 
poetry very intensively for a while. 

It is especially difficult to discuss the matter, 
since there have been so many differing definit- 
ions of poetry. Leaving aside all others, it is 
perhaps useful, with some of the Hindu poets 
and critics, and occasionally with Western 
critics, to think of poetry as marked by “sug- 
gestion,” which is fitted “to move by words 
unspoken,” by implications (Rattigan, 1953, 
1, XX ; Edgerton, 1936; and the work of Lascelles 
Abercrombie referred to by Edgerton ; see 
also Ingalls, n.d.). Toda poetry, with its 
enigmatic-allusive technique, might seem to 
possess this characteristic. And in a way, I 
think, i. es. As the Hindu critics developed 
the theory he suggestion is one of an emotion 
which is to be communicated to an audience, 
not by ' bald statement of the emotion, but by 
suitable statement of all the factors and the 
accompanying situation that produce the emo- 
tion. This the Toda words arc fitted to do, if the 
emotion is taken to be one of a range thac 
includes social values as well as the individual’s 
private emotions. The panegyric for a dead 
man suggests, by stereotyped, but noncolloquial 
statements abo it his buffaloes and the disputes 
that he settlea, tnat he was a person of conse- 
quence in the community. This, I think, is 
poetical suggestion. But the Toda range is 
limited, and its suggestion is, as we have seen, 
so imprecise and so stereotyped and inflexible, 
that this poetry cannot with any justice be 
ranked high in a universal scale. 

Toda poetry, with its insistence on the single 
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situation spoken of in terms of a generalization 
of Toda cultural themes, hardly allows of 
generalization into universal human terms. But 
can we expect more than a minimum of this in 
any nationally or geographically delimited 
culture, even if it is carried by millions rather 
than by a few hundreds of people ? European 
literature at times attempts to generalize for all 
European experience, but does not always 
succeed. And its results are seldom applicable 
to the Chinese, or to the Australian tribesman, 
except in the most minimal way. Toda poetry 
does not attempt it. If the Englishman or the 
visiting anthropological linguist has to be sung 
about, he is treated in Toda terms — he is living 
away from his familiar place as were the 
homesick girls; he knows the clan buffaloes, as 
does the Toda clansman; and so on. Occasional- 
ly something better may be achieved, by reuse 
of those traditional phrases that allow it. The 
breakers of the ocean, seen by two Todas at a 
distant place of pilgrimage, were poetically 
sung about by a transfer of the language 
applicable to the rapids of the Nilgiri rivers 
and to the driving monsoon: f xomo • s pa - we 
Owilg pisxwidin ‘one wave beats like the rapids of 
the river’ i fiiymo'S kwa-re pisxtoiOin ‘one 
wave beats like gusts of monsoon rain and wind.’ 
One Christian Toda composer succeeded in 
adapting the old song units to the theme of the 
Benedicte in his prayerbook (“O all ye works 
of the Lord, bless ye the Lord; praise him and 


magnify him forever”); the result had values 
which I venture to think approached univer- 
sality. But these values were won by accultur- 
ation, and could hardly have emerged 
unprompted from Toda culture as such. 

We must come to the conclusion that the 
Todas in their poetry aim neither at universality 
nor at the poet’s individual expression of his 
own psyche. The technique, as it has been 
evolved, has as its aim a generalization of all that 
makes the Todas Todas. They are a peculiar, 
even a self-consciously peculiar, people, as 
befits a segment at the top of a local caste system 
of the Hindu type. There is in their world 
view no urge to universalize the themes of 
their culture and the verbal expression of them. 
At the same time there is no urge towards self- 
expression; it is, in fact, an urge that would be 
out of place and might even be divisive in the 
closed culture of a small community. Their 
poetry then is strictly a miniature and provin- 
cial, even parochial, art with many limitations. 
But it has no obnoxious features and has 
numerous aesthetically pleasing ones both for 
its practitioners and for the external observer. 
For the Todas it is an enrichment of every facet 
of their experience, and an art that produces 
such abundant achievement deserves respect 
and admiration. As an expression of the values 
and emotions of a culture in memorable 
speech, it is poetry. 
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This paper sketches the main forms of unwrit- 
ten literature among the Wind River Shoshone 
of Wyoming: the myth (in i two forms of 
heroic novelette and incidental story or 
personality sketch), the anecdote, the poetic 
song, the public prayer, minor invocations, 
and the jokes of daily life. These materials 
illustrate the inherent and distinctive artistry, 
the breadth of individual variability, and the 
depth of emotional expressiveness which may 
exist among a simple folk. My illustrations are 
limited by a paucity of materials and warped by 
incomplete knowledge of the language. They 
can but hint at the full richness and vitality of 
Shoshonean traditions, both at W'ind River 
and elsewhere. 

Other subsidiary goals exist within the 
the framework of this essay. One is the typologi- 
cal delineation of the principal Shoshone literary 
forms in regard to structure, content, and style. 
Another is the characterization of the relations 
between mythology and the rest of culture: the 
social setting and social functions of storytelling, 
the nature and variations of attitudes tow^ard 
mythology, and the reflections of archaic and 
modern culture in the myth. A ihird is the 
indication of interactions between narrators and 
the tales they tell; how each narrator tends to 
pattern myth-stuff according to his mood, and 
how, in doing so, he reveals much of his basic 
personality. 


THE MYTH: LITERARY DEVICES 

Artifices of sound and of meaning are employ- 
ed by narrators to enhance the beauty and 
dramatic vividness of their tales. They flow 
from six main sources: play on sounds, play on 
sequential devices, variations of expression, 


visual imagery, appeals to emotions, and special 
devices of mythical significance. 

The play on sounds involves two phases ol 
artistic endeavor, the patterning of the normal 
speech-sounds and the use of special sound 
effects to add particular vividness. The pattern- 
ing of speech-sounds is intimately connected 
with the phonetic peculiarities of the Shoshone 
language. The consonants are simple: splutter- 
ing velar, lateral or glottalized sounds do 
not occur. Furthermore, consonants can not 
combine into clusters. Tongue-twisters of the 
typical Crow sort (Lowie, 1935) are therefore 
absent. The constant alternation of consonants 
and vowels, the phonemic differentiation of two 
vocalic lengths, and the regular patterning ot 
three distinct degrees of stress infuse Shoshone 
with a distinct rhythmical swing. 

In general, the initial vowel of each verbal 
stem in a word is stressed, with secondar\ 
stresses on succeeding odd vowels. This, ol 
course, follows the old Uto-Aztecan pattern 
which is noticeable in its most rigid form iii 
Southern Paiute (Sapir, 1930, pp. 39 ff.). In 
Shoshone, many true and apparent exceptions 
are to be found to this rule, so that regulant) 
does not crystallize into monotony. For 
example: 

sun mba'ham m' uza'walaru* gYtank^ 
p9nur9za'waSaru^ in* sur wupi ac**!' 

(They, the father’s sisters now arc swinging him 
hard ; he whom they are swinging leaps off.) 

Speakers of the language clearly appreciate its 
melody, for the rules of good elocution, ii^ 
myth-telling and oratory alike, demand a 
smooth, continuous flow of words elided into 
one another. They demand a flow that pulsates 
in waves of ever-rising pitch, and is broken b> 
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the metronome of stress. They permit no stop- 
pages or changes in that flow, or, in fact, 
phonetic contrasts of any sort, as media of 
artistic expression. 

The small number of initial consonantal 
phonemes and the paucity of basic stems result 
in constant alliteration in Shoshone. Quite 
typical is the following phrase: 

su'nt sur yi'gwtnid yt:k d9'a ktv:d\\ suretvi'' ukw^dak 
sit sjgupza'nak^ll su'khwent surad.Va uranayanuk 
urena yanukiar. 

(When It has become evening, again she defecates. 
As she was defecating, it was the earth that mended 
From there, she again is tracking them, is their 
tracker.) 

On the other hand, various phonetic rules in 
regard to the sonancy, spirantization, and other 
alterations of intervocalic consonants save 
the tongue from monotonous cacophony. This 
IS an especially dangerous potentiality in 
Shoshone, which uses reduplication as a normal 
grammatical mechanism, 'rhus it is that theo- 
retical mi'mian and do* do' in* become mi'wian 
(they weiir ) anc do'ro'in* (•hey are climbing). 
The combination of rhythmical and alliterative 
qualities in the language makes the narrator’s 
emphasis upon rhyme wholly natural. Most 
descriptions, cve^ by one so artless as Charley 
Nipwater, are in rhymed prose (as in the 
constant rhymed prose {es-Saj) of descriptions 
in classical Arabic belles-lettres). An illustration 
will make the point clear. 

pa:’rhi du’’parhi mu' zambta so'guria zuk^ hukuHagta 
na'ytgwft 

(Elk, moose, mountain sheep, mule deer, Virginia 
deer, in the willows may they be!) 

The special sound effects arc e ther formal 
jugglings of words or imitations ol natural 
noises. In the former category are such nonsense 
words as eyfiitnj'mygusy, Coyote’s magic name 
(an English approximation of this might be 
clay nosc-ose), as well a puns and similar plays 
on words. Puns, however, are typical of every- 
day joking but not of myths. An instance of 
mythological punning occurs, nevertheless on 
the occasion of Blind Coyote’s finding that iiis 
two female «'ompanions were named Waving 
Person and Sage-Brush Girl. “Strange,” he 
said, “some people call me Waving Pretty-Boy, 
and others Sage-Brush Pretty-Boy. So wc 
should be together, for our names are the same.” 


The imitations of natural noises are an integral 
part of the Shoshone language but to a small 
degree. Outside of interjections, onomatopoeia 
has originated only a few verbs, e.g., 
to bark, and nouns, e.g., hi'akwakwa, robin. 
Most other onomatopoeic words, e.g., hi:* to, 
meadowlark, are really remnants of a Plateau 
Shoshonean past. On the other hand, unform- 
alized imitations abound. An example of 
stuttering has been noted on a previous page. 
Baby talk also occurs to give coy effects. 

tk ba. 'bawuct dyas uyuyuhuci am ba'bawtit be:'kapuet 

(Here’s an ’ittle bit of water and some itsy-bitsy 
fat from your buddy’s ’ittle kill ) 

The Shoshone teller of tales does not even 
disclaim to imitate plain noises. He mimics the 
sounds of beasts, monsters, and particularly 
birds: Mourning Dove as she sorrows for her 
lost son, and pipsqueak Meadow- Lark as he 
gives aid to the enemy. He strains the capabil- 
ities of the human voice to give the sound of a 
knife as it slits a throat or of an anus as it 
breaks wind. 

The ordinary sequential devices of Shoshone 
myths are four in number: parallel development 
to a climax, simple reiteration or repetition, 
sharp contrast, and parenthetical incorporation. 
As has been. shown before, parallel development 
is the principal characteristic of plots, although 
reiteration is used in at least tw'o ways. Charac- 
ters relate adventures in extenso to others, either 
before or after their occurrence. Also, the plots 
of the longer incidental stories are largely 
repetiti'^^ The anticlijiiaxcs so common in 
tales ex plify contrast. Since virtually all 
details coi. tribute directly to the development 
of the total plot the parenthetical incorporation 
of incidents is le.ss usual than the other devices. 
Exceptions in a certain sense are the unessential 
elaborations of the emotions of minor human 
Actors and the somewhat similar lavish descrip- 
tions of t:ols. 

The structures of incidents within plots 
abundantly illustrate all four types of sequential 
devices. Parallel development is ubiquitous; 
the main forr* n which it occurs is the descrip- 
tion of a series of actions in time. The Shoshone 
language makes such temporal seriation par- 
ticularly tempting by offering the narrator his 
choice of many slightly differing suffixes of 
tense and aspect. Consequently, constancy in 
the stems used and variation in the suffixes 
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easily and concisely create parallelisms. A 
textual example illustrates the superiority of 
Shoshone to English in this respect: Weasel’s 
adoptive grandfathers start, in turn, to tow 
his boat. [Shoshone and English parallelisms 
are matched by numbers following phrases. 
Hyphens join English words which paraphrase 
a Shoshone word.] 

sufie sur pa:'n^ux ba:'gar witi'gtvax sum tu:'nkunt 
ga^karix , uge'yagunatk^ ( 1 ) sufie sur sa:k gunat'k^ 

(2) I ' sufie uge'yagunai'gant (3) i ! sufie sur ba:'rukatgun- 
aigift (4) sur sa:k ba:'* afiatgunatgm (5)'i sur pa/n^ux 
sufie grva'yax (6) sufie sur gtva'yafitt (7) i bt/us su'fia 
sa:'kttva ma'rtoro'tn^. 

(Then he, Mink, hits the water with rope in mouth 
He sped-chasinff-it (1); then it, the boat, sped (2) 
Then he is-in-the-state-of-spec 'ing-in-chase-of-it 

(3) . Then he is-speeding-under- water (4); then it, 
the boat, is-spceding-on-the-water (5). Then he. 
Mink, tires (6); then he is-one-who-is-made-tired (7). 
Again, he is-hoisting-himself-upon-the-boat 

Parallelism in logical or causal sequences occurs 
with less frequency. Typical, however, is the 
following instance: 

It IS he, Coyote, who is not eating; through not eating 
he starves. 

Repetition is also a very important artifice. It 
forms, of course, an essential part of the paral- 
lelisms and is also relished for its ow'n sake. 
Most activities and phrases must be repeated 
four or five or ten times, according to individual 
taste. Repetition in the form of enumeration is 
popular. Thus, a frightened man has run to 
tell Coyote: 

They now' — they who art* rnosquito-fly, big-fly, 
gray -fly, black-fly, yellow-fly, all dangerous — are 
arriving at m\ people’s home. 

Furthermore, the narrator often stresses im- 
portant facts before and after their results. This 
happens when Water Ghost Woman has bullied 
Uncle Vulture into revealing the whereabouts 
of Mourning Dove and her son. 

He now, having felt fear of her, is relating it: “Al- 
ready, 1, myself, in thi.s w'ay, blowing my nose, have 
snorted them far a way.” This is that which he is 
relating, having felt fear of her. 

Contrast forms a part of several descriptions 
of actions. Coyote, for instance, runs up the 
mountains chasing mountain sheep, then down 
again; then up again, and so on until he is 


exhausted. Only one type of contrast, howevei, 
seems to be an integral part of Shoshone style- 
antithetical orders, with the negative preceding 
the positive injunction. Weasel’s Elder Brother 
furnishes an illustration as he directs the 
youngster, preparing for their trip. 

You, having gone — that obsidian over there is 
worthless; two buttes beyond it, there now it’s all 
good— from there you will now fetch much, all you 
can carry. 

Similarly, Weasel’s adoptive grandfathers tell 
him: 

“You will m no possible case whatsoever sleep m a 
straight burrow,” (they) told him, “and you will sleep 
in a crooked burrow ” 

The incorporation of parenthetical ideas is 
characteristic of many passages. Here, as in 
the case of parallelism, the Shoshone language 
is largely responsible. Polysynthesis combines 
many elements into a single word, which tlie 
speaker can readily analyze, c.g., u-g9-r4-ka~ ma 
xwa-Cy equivalent to ten long English words, 
“having just finished destroying something 
(or someone) invisible by eating with teeth.” 
Syntax also permits the loose joining of such 
catch-all words to the substance of the sentence 
by prefixed personal pronouns. It matters 
little that the logical connection must often 
remain obscure. One may translate '"uramiuiak 
— «'#* du:'wunaix'' by “as they are walking 
because they arc walking — , in their walking- 
a black spot appears.” Syntax likewise permits 
demonstratives to assume relative functions; 
single, compound demonstrative may tie tu(» 
or three independent clauses, h^or example, 
Coyote directs: 

Ke gambu'it ke da as wasagindarl sukura bu'*tha dyu\ 
wa'segmdai gu'tidol 

(Don’t be lookers or pcekers either! At htm whoso- 
ever might either look or peek someone will shoot’) 

Finally, even completely disjointed flows ol 
thought are but extensions of good Shoshone 
usage. Thus, when Coyote has started his 
Circle Dance, he watches the participants. 

It is he now — as they are dancing the foremost one 
of them appears fat — he is now looking at that fat 
one. 

The principal mechanisms for achieving variety 
of expression are synonyms, metaphors, similes, 
and special phonetic and syntactic alterations. 
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Only the first of these mechanisms will be 
discussed here. A later section on visual 
imagery will take up metaphors and similes. 
Among the Shoshone the non-functional 
phonetic and syntactic alterations are devices 
of poetry and not of prose. Consequently, the 
section on poetic songs will deal with them. 
Synonyms of slightly differing meaning 
abound in Shoshone. They may have entirely 
different stems as in some nouns, e.g., nD,r 
(ridge), d^ya (mountain), and innumerable 
verbs, e.g., pi'di (to arrive), gim (to come), 
(to return), ya 't (to enter), do*i (to enter or 
go out). They may simply vary suffixes* For 
instance, many interchangeable verbal suffixes 
express continuous action, e.g., mi' am: (he 
keeps on going), mi'axant (he is in the state of 
going), mi' agwai (he is gone, and will be gone 
indefinitely). Nouns, pronouns, adverbs, and 
adjectives may also receive modal suffixes for 
emphasis or depreciation, e.g., ni'^a (I, indeed), 
nu\'na (I, perhaps). They may change from 
independent words to adverbial or adjectival 
prefixes of the ..uioc stem. Semantic differences 
often accompany such changes. The word 
na'riand (dangerous), for example, combines 
with the verb meaning “to fall,” and yields a 
compound na'ria'nni- (to faint in horror); but 
it also combines with the verb meaning 
cause to think,” and yields a compound 
na riasu* arfg- (to esteem). Finally, they may 
form completely different grammatical struc- 
tures. Thus, emphasis may be expressed by 
suffixes of many sorts added to the words 
stressed, or by the use of the negative particle 
and the unreal mood. An illustration of the 
last method is the following: wz'jr/ ke ha gap 
agai'^iwait (It is impossible that I shall not be 
a stayer with you, i.e., 1 will remain with you 
at all costs.) 

The Shoshone narrator and his audience are 
extremely interested in words as such, and ex- 
tremely appreciative of good usage and accurate 
shading. They demand both idiomatic and exact 
expressions. For example, Guy Robertson, an 
older and more conservative man, scornfi’Uy 
rejected Lynn St. Clair’s anglicized descript.v^n 
tom'honi-zvaiki (in a circle) as an innovation for 
the correct gu'na ho'ig (around the fire). Both 
narrator and audience quickly grasp the delicate 
nuances of thought expressed by slightly 
differing synonyms. Almost every expression, 
every word, indeed, may have its peculiar 


connotation, unique, yet lucid. In short, variety 
of expression, especially when coupled with 
parallelism, is a main artifice of the Shoshone 
litterateur. It is an artifice, however, which no 
outsider can truly appreciate ; translation 
grasps its shadow, not its substance. 

Visual imagery accentuates important aspects 
of the action or background of a myth by 
making them especially vivid and picturesque. 
The Shoshone narrator uses three types of 
such imagery: direct descriptions, metaphor^, 
and similes; pantomime is an occasional 
accompaniment of anecdotes. Descriptions of 
emotional scenes and of tool-making are very 
common, as preceding pages have shown, but 
other descriptions are exceedingly rare. Thus, 
there is only one representation of a landscape 
in all my material. Its simple beauty makes 
quotation worth while. When Weasel and his 
brother approach the “Water-Buffalo’s” lair, the 
narrator describes the scene thus: 

Here IS water 

Here IS the Water Buffalo’s lair, 

Here is bluc-cdged water 

Here many trees are standing. 

Simple metaphors abound in Shoshone myths. 
Most of the animal characters are called both 
by their ordinary names and by descriptive 
terms, some of them derogatory. For example, 
Beaver is sometimes known as Big-Tail 
Owner; Bat, as Tobacco-Black-Mouthed One; 
Coyote, as Daylight Anus. Actions also may be 
metaphor rally depicted. For instance, when 
Bat runs ist, he “becomes a white streak.” 
Similes oc ar less frequently than metaphors. 
Some of them are unimaginative: When Weasel’s 
Elder Brother reproaches the youngster for 
having disguised himself in Cannibal’s skin, 
he says, “Even if I be like a woman (because he 
had become panic-stricken and shot at the 
supposed monster), it is one who might kill 
someone.” Other similes, however, are exceed- 
ingly picturesque, e.g.. hospitable Owl’s pierc- 
ing of his eye causes nutritive liquid to “flow 
from it like i yolk.” 

It is hard to know what emotions myths arouse 
in Shoshone audiences. Only direct observation 
can tell us. The emotional significance of a given 
incidjnt may be very different to them and to 
us. Two of my informants found great amuse- 
ment in a very grim account of a murder. Where 
most of us would only have seen horror, they 
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saw ridiculousness. Because of these differences 
in reactions, I will discuss here only those 
manifestations which I have actually seen. 

Humor is an important characteristic of 
Shoshone tales. To achieve it, the narrator most 
often establishes ridiculous situations, relates 
pranks, tells obscenities, or plays on sounds. 
A rarer technique is irony, which may be 
illustrated by WeaseFs conversation with 
Monster Owl. The boy is gorging himself at a 
forbidden hour, while she watches him silently. 
He offers her some meat, then taunts her for 
not taking it: “Why, are you going to become 
sick, having come to me on purpose?** She 
claws at him suddenly, but he avoids her, and 
scoffs, '‘You*re clawing as though for a hus- 
band!*’ 

Most listeners find the battle scenes of the 
tales tense and exciting. They are sympathetic 
toward such mothers as Mourning Dove, who 
yearns for her lost child, or such brothers as 
Weasel, who fears for his brother’s safety. 
Coyote’s perversions and vilenesses arouse 
revulsion in some. 

Few special device^s of mythical significance 
are found in Shoshone tales in comparison 
with those of many other peoples. The recita- 
tives of the Southern Paiute and Eskimo 
(Rasmussen, 1930) have no parallels among 
the Shoshone, nor do the special voices and 
intonations peculiar to Nez Perce myth 
(Phinney, 1934, pp. 10 ff.). The mythological 
era is not emphasized as distinctive by Jthe use 
of any special, indefinite mythological verbal 
aspect (Leenhardt, 1937), or the habitual use 
of a quotative — “it is said** (Deloria, 1932) — 
or by specific reference, e.g., “already only a 
short time away the human race comes** 
(Phinney, 1934). No special mythical sentence 
structure exists (Harris and Voegelin, 1939). 

To be sure, Shoshone myths do have some 
artifices of this type. There are special mythical 
names for some animals. Weasel is called 
pd'pnan^ ugupB (which I cannot analyze) 
rather than the usual pa^hi^i- Various fantastic 
beings likewise have unanalyzable names, e.g., 
gipf a “water-buffalo,** and honowikhonoy a 
“buttocks-bounccr.** Some, like the W’^ater- 
Ghost-Beings, make characteristic noises, e.g., 
m:ho\ In addition to the peculiarities of name- 
giving, the myths have a stock of stereotyped 
actions and situations. Illustrative of a whole 
series of awakenings from death is the following 


incident. Bat has restored Coyote from death by 
frightening him with his magical arrows. The 
latter does not appreciate the true situation, 
and grumbles: 

*'Darned Bat, Tobacco-Black-Mouthed Onel When 
I had been sleeping well, he woke me up,” Coynte 
said It. 

“No You were not sleeping. You were killed. Look 
at your hide,” (they) said it. Then as he looked at 
his own scabby hide, he felt badly. 

Other stereotyped actions are reviving a 
comrade from death by rasping a wild rose 
branch vigorously in his mouth or anus, 
killing a monster by shooting him in the anus 
with a firedrill, fooling a monster with flics in a 
pot which buzz like human voices, or taking 
refuge from him by shrinking magically and 
hiding in a friendly relative’s nose. A final 
device of mythological importance is the 
persistence of some animal characteristics in 
the personalities of the main actors. Thus, 
Badger can burrow underground and King- 
fisher can fly. 


POETIC SONGS 

So far as I know, true poetry occurs among 
the Wind River Shoshone only in songs. 
Most of these are meaningless vocalizations, as 
in the Sun Dance, war songs, and Peyote songs, 
but some have intelligible verses. To this 
latter class belong Ghost Dance, mocking and 
gambling songs, as well as songs with populai 
American tunes but Shoshone words. LJnfoi- 
tunately, I have examples of only the Ghost 
Dance and mocking songs from the second 
class. 

Elsewhere, I have discussed Sun Dance songs 
in some detail (Shimkin, 1953); war songs 
are much like them. A brief text will illustrate 
the typical vocalizations of Peyote songs 
They are sung during the ceremony with the 
accompaniment of a gourd rattle shaken about 
one hundred and sixty times a minute. They aie 
sung in a distinctly falsetto voice; accented 
phrases rise sharply in pitch, whispered ones 
drop: 

o'haninim c'haninini 
o'haneni yana dhaneni yana 
j'haneni 

yanawe:' yanawe:* 
ra'ra yuwanuyana hininu* 
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The Ghost Dance, which the Shoshone call 
f‘Shuffling” {NaWayar) is a simple ceremony 
performed during the winter months at full 
moon, and two or three nights thereafter. Its 
purpose is to shake away illness. Other, closely 
related dances, such as the Warm Dance and the 
F'ather Dance, have such functions as improving 
the weather and averting disaster. 

As evening comes a fire is built. Often a pine 
tree is set up close to it. A leader stands by the 
fire and sings without accompaniment. Another 
replaces him when the first tires. Around the 
fire and the leader is a ring of dancers, men and 
women alternately . The dancers dance clockwise, 
dragging their feet sidewise, holding hands 
with intertwined fingers. Their only special 
article of dress is a blanket with which they 
shake away illness. This shaking and a ritual 
pounding of breasts normally conclude the rite. 
Periodically, however, and even in recent years, 
fainting, messianic frenzies, and prophecies 
have taken place during the performances. 

The singers are shamans who dream or 
compose ihcii ^ungs. Th*' music is a mere 
alternation of two themes of simple structure 
and narrow tonal range sung slowly in a high- 
pitched, nasal voice. The texts are cryptic 
descriptions of visions, fully understood only 
by their authors. (Cr. Kelly, 1939, p. 159, and 
Natches, 1923, p. 259.) These texts arc built 
up of units of single lines which rhyme through 
simple, final repetition, through alliteration or 
assonance, or through true rhyme. Two 
varieties of Ghost Dance texts exist, one, which 
simply repeats each line, and another, more 
complicated in structure, which repeats each 
verse. Some examples follow. 

Yellow willow is waving 
Yellow willow is waving 
Grass, big grass is waving 
Grass, big grass is waving 
Alder is waving 
Alder is wavinjt etc. 

Again: 

Sage-brush goose’s son 
Sage-brush goose’s son, etc. 

Representative of the second group is 

White-rock rivers 
All kinds of rivers 
Warm ri^^^^rs 
(Repeat whi;^' verse) 


A final example shows some interesting 
peculiarities. This is a song dreamt by a 
powerful shaman now deceased, Frank Perry. 

pa/ruti'mbi 
pa:'ru jiga:'*yu 
pa'/Soni pe'tjgwinux 
pa.'^ga mafit' 

Water-black rock, 

Water-black shining; 

Two water-grass fishes 
On the water’s edge. 

In this instance meter and stress are well 
balanced. The lines are of five, seven, seven, and 
five morae, respectively. The stresses are on the 
second and fourth, second and sixth, second and 
fifth, and second and fifth morae. But such 
balance is accomplished only through poetic 
license. In normal Shoshone the adjective 
precedes the modified noun; the suffix a*yu is 
short and unaccented ; intervocalic m becomes a 
nasalized u'; and so on. 

In function and structure the mocking songs 
differ profoundly from the Ghost Dance songs. 
The former were composed and sung by 
gangs of young warriors in derisive serenades 
of fops who neither worked nor fought in battle, 
who indulged in extravagances of adornment 
such as the artificial lengthening of hair with 
horse hair glued on with pitch, and who — 
worst of all — could entice all women. The 
young men would go as quietly as possible in 
front of vl. • fop’s door. Then, suddenly, they 
would star Vumming and singing at the tops 
of their voices. The music resembles that of 
the war »'ongs but, unfortunately, I have record- 
ed none of il. The text of one mocking song 
sung by Tassitsie is as follows: 

an Tfga'nhi i 

mak na hu’/awain' 
ke an o'ar ndo'iwaix^ 
mak na hu/awain* 
an ^ga'nhi i 

mak n~ hu/atvain* 
ke an o' at ndo'iwaix^ 
mak na hu:'atvain* 
aya hanj didir gwa'kant 
nan matvi:'yahant 
da'yawant no:'mia*^ 
keha na:'cida* 

atfgiva'gtva'pain* na un,ja wan' 
dukofi* utuwek' 
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You('re) at home, Pretty Youth, 

While 1 a-foresting fi^o 
Nowhere to did you go out, 

While I a-foresting go. 

You(’re) at home. Pretty Youth, 

While I a-forcsting go. 

Nowhere to did you go out 
While I a-foresting go. 

Oh Friend! Dad husband! 

Just as well to keep her tied, 

Among tht mountains (you) keep on moving: 
W’on’l >ou be ill } 

(With) your wife for a wife I would stand, 

A black face, bringing it 

The structure of this poem is quite regular, 
the odd lines having seven morae; the even, 
six. The even lines, furtherm re, are, with the 
exception of the last, uniformly accented on 
the third (double) mora. Actually there are 
three verses here, the first two having the same 
refrain. The ninth and tenth lines rhyme, while 
the other pairs of lines share an identical final 
accentuation. 

The term luiwici, basically “youth,” has a 
connotation of foppishness and excessive 
elegance in direct address and in proper names 
(cf. pu'hutii'kvici, “Sage-brush-pretty-youth”). 
The word gwe'kant, literally “wife-owner,” is 
poetic license for gu:'xape (husband). The 
“black face” refers to the facial paint of a 
warrior who returns from combat after having 
achieved a battle honor or coup. 

THE PUBLir PRAYER 

Public prayer comprises the most serious and 
majestic phase of Shoshone oratory. It takes 
place especially in the Sun Dance and the Peyote 
ritual. It is for the public good, to achieve the 
release of someone or of everyone from illness, 
to give them long life, or to accomplish success- 
fully some ritual act, such as cutting down the 
tree for the Sun Dance outer pole. 

Stylistically these prayers (which are not 
fixed in form) maintain a similar pattern. They 
begin with an invocation; “All right^jny Father, 
having looked down on us from above ...” 
Then follows a statement of the suppliant’s 
condition: they are about to kill the sacred 
buffalo, to chop down the tree for the outer 
pole or they are here with a sick man. After 
this passage the prayer itself, e.g., “May you 
make him well.” Often a prayer for spectators 
or the populace at large follow^s, with its 


statement of coildition and its hope. Finally, 
comes “it is ended.” 

The prayers of some individuals differ. 
Quitan Quay is curt and omits the invocation. 
The prayer which Dick Washakie thought he 
might give was marked by its highly persona] 
character. 

Inasmuch as several of the texts appear else- 
where (Shimkin, 1953), a single illustration will 
suffice for the Sun Dance prayers: 

All right. My Father, having looked down toward 
me from above, by means of you 1 achieve a benedic- 
tion. I make a supplication. Here is now a sick man, 
may you make him well! My prayer to you also Our 
Elder Brother Jesus: save him! The person whom 
you bless, for him your blessing is great All righi 
I supplic'ate. That is all. 

The Peyote prayers are peculiar enough to 
deserve more extended quotation. Gilbert Day 
prays in this manner on entering the tipi at the 
beginning of the ceremony: 

Our Father, looking toward us, and Our Kldti 
Brother, “lower spirits,” all together having looked 
toward us, may thev pity us’ 

The first person plural here (“exclusi\e,” 
i.e., “they and I”) seems, as in other pniycis, 
to have a general meaning, “everyone.” 'rhe 
concept of “lower spirits” is peculiar; I know 
nothing more concerning it. 

After midnight a recess takes places in the 
ceremony, and the paraphernalia arc cleaned 
at this time. A water-bearer brings in a bucket 
from which all drink. Then, following some 
other ritual acts, the equipment is returned to 
its place, and the leader of the meeting goes 
outside to blow his whistle to the cardinal 
directions. He may also pray. Gilbert l)a\ 
gives a sample text. After an introduclion 
similar to that above, he says: 

Eastward steadily, its breeze keeps blowing 
Southward, its breeze keeps blow'ing 
Westward, its breeze keeps blowing 
Northward, its breeze keeps blowing 
All well, here inside let them become! 

Finished 

MINOR FORMS 

Even every-day life is by no means lacking in 
little formulas, plays on words, and othci 
elements of unwritten literature. A few exam- 
ples will give some idea of their use. 
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When one wishes help from a noted shaman 
he must address him in a fixed way. With 
Moguca, Lynn St. Clair tells me, one must say 

Praver-Boy, I have just cume for (you); pray for 
one ot us right away! (“Prayer- Boy is an unusual 
term for shaman; the ordinary word means “owner 
of supernatural power” \bo' xagant] ) 

Then one hands him three dollars and he 
accepts the case. 

Or again, when a child loses a deciduous tooth, 
he goes to a wildrose bush, digs a hole under it, 
and drops in the tooth. Then he mutters the 
following formula: 

Wild Hose, you thrived well; in |ust this wav my 
rooth should grow. 

Finally, clever remarks may arise on any social 
occasion. When 1 was giving some Rorschach 
tests, a young man, Meyers Coopooie, cracked 
this pun on seeing the first plate: 

himwtf ti s hjnjwif 
What IS It ’tis Bat! 

Membcio wi i'm househo’ 1 roared with laugh- 
ter. 

('ONCLU SIGNS 

1. 'The folk liter uure of a simple culture may 
he surprisingly rich, varied, and Jevelopcu. 
Consequently, in assessing the total achieve- 
ments of cultural groups with scanty material 


culture and loose social organization, consider- 
able attention should be paid to their mythology 
and allied forms of artistic and philosophical 
expression. 

2. The richness of Wind River Shoshone 
literary forms indicates that comparable devel- 
opments may exist amongt he other Plateau 
Shoshoneans. The meager records available for 
those groups are no proof to the contrary, 
since they have been collected largely m 
English, and often with poor interpreters. 
Steward’s tales imply orginal mythological 
forms of considerable length and complexity 
(Steward, 1936). Sapir’s main informant was a 
schoolboy, who admitted imperfect knowledge 
(Sapir, 1930); St. C'lair’s (Ms. in BAE) and 
Marsden’s materials are incomplete and poorly 
translated. Obviously, a great deal more explo- 
ration of this potentially rich field should be 
undertaken. 

3. Among the Wind River Shoshone, the 
myth, the poetic song, and the public prayer 
comprise the finest forms of verbal expression. 
The primary function of the myth is the edifi- 
cation of the audience, while poetic songs arc 
cither social, or mystical in character, as in the 
case of the Ghost Dance songs. 

4. On the basis even of incomplete and imper- 
fect materials, it is clear that significant correla- 
tions exist between the styles of narrators and 
their individual personalities. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

The original article has been condensed to that port '>n wdiich deals primarily with 
linguistic features. The sections leprinted are [Intioduction] (p. 329), ‘'The My+h: 
Literary Devices” (pp. 3^S-347), “Poetic Songs” (pp. 350-351), “The Public 
Prayer” (pp. 351-352), “Minor Forms’ (p. 352), “Conclusion” (p. 352). Omitted 
are “Myth and C^iilture” (pp. 329-332), “The Myth: Plots” (pp. 332-335), “The 
Myth: Characters” (pp. 335-338), “The Nairator and the Myth” (pp. 343-347), 
“Anecdotes” (pp. 347-349). 

The cleme its of the Wind River Shoshone Peyote Cult are presented by 
Shimkin in Stewart (1944, pp. 104-121), and his study of their Sun Dance has now 
been published (Shimkin, 1953). The stories from v uich examples are taken 
remain unpublished, and the origin citations from examples to them by narrator 
and title are omitted here, together with a few comparative observations. Shimkin 
states that “The orthography follows strict Americanist usage” (presumably 
referring to the practices advocated in “Phonetic Transcription of Indian Lan- 
guages,” Smithsonian Institution -Miscellaneous Collpctions^ 66 [6] (1916)). No 
attempt has be-^n made to revise the transcription, except that the symbols a and # 
been substituted throughout for e and i. 
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Among other treatments of the verbal art of individual peoples, either 
generally or in regard to particular genres, see Beckwith (1922), Boas (1914, 1916), 
Bunzel (1930), Chafe (1961), Chamberlain (1896), Cole-Beuchat (19S7), Demetra- 
copoulou and Du Bois (1932), Elbert (1951), Harries (1950, 1952, 1956, 1962), 
Herskovits and Herskovits (1958), Hymes (1958a, 1959a), Jacobs (1957, 1959, 1960, 
1962), Jansen (1957), Kroeber (1948, 1951), Lowie (1932, 1933), Messenger (1959, 
1960 [to which cf. JAF, 74: 245-246 (1961)]), Nygard (1958), Paulme (1961), Propp 
(1958), Radin (1915, 1926, 1945, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1954-1956a, 1956b), Reichard 
(1930, 1947), Roberts and Swadesh (1955), Sapir (IS^IO), Simmons (1960c), M. G. 
Smith (1957), Sokolov (1950), Spencer (1957), Voegelin and Euler (1957), Wolff 
(1962), and areal and topical surveys in Maria Leach (1949-1950). Studies of 
traditional African verbal art and its adaptation to modern circumstances, are 
regularly noticed in some detail in African Abstracts (London, 1950). Among 
such studies, see, e.g.. Green (1948), Harries (1950, 1952, 1956), Hopgood (1948), 
Jordan (1957), Kak \da (1959), Malcolm (1949), Williamson (1958). 

Many of the individual studies express general viewpoints, e.g., regarding a 
dramatistic perspective on oral narrative. Compare the studies of Jacobs (1959) 
and Radin (1945) with the theoretical approach of Burke (1945, 1951b). 

On the need for such studies in the typological delineation of literary forms, 
Shimkin cites Taylor (1940, p. 18). On the process of defining genres in general, 
see Burke (1951b), as well as Wellek and Warren (1949); also Wolff (1962). For 
general studies of particular genres, see, for folktale and myth, the standard works 
by Thompson (1946, 1955-1958, 1961) and cf. Dundes (1963). For proverbs, see 
the standard work by Taylor (1962); for riddles, Taylor (1951) and Georges and 
Dundes (1962); for ballad and folksong, the best single reference for anthropol- 
ogists is Wilgus (1959), a critical and historical study of scholarship with extensive 
bibliography. Reeves (1958) has special interest from a linguistic viewpoint, as 
does the work of Lomax (1959). For collections of Amerindian oral poetry with 
extensive bibliographies, see Astrov (1946) and Day (1951); for Amerindian tales, 
Coffin (1961) and Thompson (1929). 

In general, on folkloristic topics, see the excellent ** Annual Bibliography of 
Folklore” by W. Edson Richmond in the Supplement to the Journal of American 
Folklore; the publications of the American Folklore Society, including that journal ; 
and consult L^ach (1949-1950). 
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39 The Structure and Content of 
Cheremis Charms 

THOMAS A. SEBEOK 


I. THE CORPUS AND I'^S FUNCTION 

The word ‘*charm,” as used in this paper, is 
equivalent to the Latin phrase incantamentum 
et adjuratio magica, or <o the German word 
Segen^ which has been defined with varying 
emphasis; in the concluding portion of this 
paper a formal definition will be offered, but 
here we adopt the definition of J. Grimm, 
according to whom Segen are **Formeln im 
ausserkifchlichen Gebrauch, christlicher und nichU 
christlicher Arty denen eine iibematiirlicke With- 
ung und zwar meist schiitzendery heilsamer Art 
zugeschrieben wird"' [Formulas in use outside 
the Church, of both Christian and non- 
Christian sort, to which a supernatural effect 
and indeed mostly one of a protecting, healing 
kind is ascribed] (cited after F. Ohrt, “Segen,** 
Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, 
1935-1936, 7; 1582-1620). 

This excellent definition includes at once 
historical, functional, and formal dimensions, 
all of which are important for a complete 
understanding. For our purposes, however, the 
third aspect will be paramount. This is because 
the effectiveness of a charm depends on its 
literally exact citation, and, conversely, because 
any departure from its precisely set mechanism 
may render the magic wholly ineffective. It goes 
without saying that the effect depends ulti- 
mately on the psycho-cultural valuation of the 
charm, that is to say, it must be firmly believed 
in by the speaker, and that a strong belief may, 
under certain circumstances, allow for minor 
variations in certain details of the text, though 
such variations do not of course alter the struc- 
tural outlines of the charm. 

In historical perspective, Cheremis charms are 
not especially problematic. They are, on the one 


hand, altogether different from the magic 
runes of Finnish folklore, both as to content 
and as to form. On the other hand, Cheremis 
charms are very like Russian ones, most of them 
sharing with the latter, among other diagnostic 
features, what may be called the “motif of an 
extremely improbable eventuality** (see p. 361) 
It can be safely concluded that among the 
Cheremis (and also among their linguistic 
congeners the Mordvins and Votyaks, as well 
as among their close neighbors the Chuvash) 
the now extant charms are of relatively recent 
origin, having diffused in Christian times, and, 
specifically, from Russian sources. 

In the text collections which constitute our 
corpus, charms appear under functional 
headings. These may be classified in summary, 
with some inevitable overlapping, into four 
major categories: (1) charms having to do with 
medicine, both human and veterinary; (2) 
charms having to do with human relations, 
such as love or adversaries; (3) charms that are 
directed against witchery in general, including 
ihe Evil Eye, or certain specific spirits; and (4) 
charms having to do with the fauna or flora. 


[There follows an account of a type of Cheremis 
magician called iubed 9 l 9 literally “the one who 
spits," who cures by spitting and makes use of 
charms. (One Cheremis word for “charm” 
lubedgme). The four major functional categories of 
charms are then elaborated by a subclassification 
which provides for each charm in the corpus, e.g . 1 
Charms having to do with medicine ; 1 .1 . For the cure 
of human ailments ; 1 . 1 .3. Snakebite (two variants, 
.1 and .2); .. 1.1.5 Bleeding (four variants, .1--4) 1 

Though functional classifications of the sort 
outlined above are of undoubted cultural 
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interest, and are useful as a practical device, 
they do nevertheless tend to obscure the basic 
formal identities or similarities which underlie 
Cheremis charms. Furthermore, one recalls 
Olbrechts* criticism of Mooney’s arrangement 
of Cherokee formulas *4n a systematic sequence, 
in a logical order, 'logical’ from the white man’s 
point of view . . . This classification is quite 
foreign to Cherokee knowledge and use . . 
(Mooney and Olbrechts, 1932, p. 2). Since the 
cultural matrix in which the Cheremis charms 
function is known only sketchily at best, such a 
classification ought not to be insisted upon. On 
the other hand, a structural analysis is entirely 
in terms of the texts being analyzed. After some 
preliminary remarks on structural analysis in 
folklore, we hope to show how such an analysis 
could be applied to the charms in the present 
corpus. 

// STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS IN FOLKLORE 

Structural analysis in folklore rests on an 
assumption, namely, tha.. all the products of 
verbal behavior may, in the last analysis, be 
reduced to terms of symbolic logic. Respect- 
ability to this assumption is lent by a philo- 
sophical traditifii epitomized by Alfred North 
Whitehead, who went even further when ne 
suggested “that Symbolic Logic, that is to say, 
the symbolic examination of pattern with the 
use of real variables, will become the foundation 
of aesthetics . . . when in the distant future the 
subject has expanded, so as to examine patterns 
depending on connections other than those of 
space, number and quantity ....** (Whitehead, 
1937, p. 186. For an attempt in the latter direc- 
tion, see Johansen, 1949. See new also A. A. 
Hill, 1951, and Empson, 1951.) 

It has been generally recognized that the 
techniques whereby, in actual practice, we study 
verbal behavior differ, by and large, from those 
whereby we study no -verbal behavior. (Cf. 
the statement of Voegelin and Harris, 1947, 
pp. 590-592, that “the techniques of linguistics 
and cultural anthropology are in g<*^-ral 
different,’* and elaboration thereof.) Thio is 
true in spitv of occasional attempts to apply 
techniques of the former kind to the study of 
behavior which is verbal only in part, such as 
systems of kinship, which are in part systems 
of terminology (verba*) and in part systems of 
attitudes (non-verbu»;, the two parts being 


functionally interdependent; but, at any rate, 
such behavior was explicitly identified as being 
both systematic and symbolic. (L^vi-Strauss, 
1945. Greenberg, 1949, shows how kinship can 
be defined by logical methods. Emeneau, 1950, 
p. 209, postulates that “some forms are 
ordered in classes or subclasses corresponding 
to systems or subsystems within the environ- 
ment.’*) 

Among the several other possible approaches 
to verbal behavior, it is linguistics that studies 
communication systems which are symbolic par 
excellence, i.e., codes and messages. The 
method of modern linguistics may be regarded 
as a kind of discrete or discontinuous mathe- 
matics. (Joos, 1950. On linguistics as algebra, 
see especially Hjelmslev, 1943.) Folklorists, too, 
have of late “increasingly turned their attention 
to the study of patterns, forms, and devices’’ 
(Wellek and Warren, 1949, p. 39, and corre- 
sponding references on p. 303), though such 
can hardly be characterized as their focal 
interest, since folklore has sundry pressing 
problems peculiar to it — such as those of 
transmission, and function in a natural and 
cultural setting (see, for example, the sort of 
topics discussed by Herskovits, 1950, chap. 24. 
Sebeok, 1951, tried to show how the folksongs 
of the Cheremis provide clues for an under- 
standing of certain aspects of their social 
organization) — which have not encouraged the 
development of a rigorous technique of formal 
analysis. 

It TtiPi be worth digressing at this point to 
recall th linguistics and folklore study have 
common .oots in the nineteenth century and 
were pursued with equal vigor by such scholars 
as Jacob Grimm, Max Muller, Theodor 
Benfey, and others. Linguistic preoccupation 
with Proto-Indo-European reconstructions nat- 
uially led the brothers Grimm to assume tales 
to be a daritus of early Indo-European myths; 
and Muller’s search for tale origins by way of 
Sanskrit etymologies illustrates the once inti- 
mate relationship between comparative 
linguistics nd comparative mythology 
(Thompson, 1946, pp. 368 ff., and Pedersen, 
1931; [see also Nygard, 1958]). Sydow (1945; 
1948) is now critical in retrospect, and stresses 
the distinction between the methods of philo* 
logical and folklore research; but while he points 
to a certain lack of understanding on the part 
of philologists in their attitude to the work of 
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folklorists, he nonetheless concludes that 
collaboration between the two fields is of 
supreme importance. 

Franz Boas and some of his students have, in 
more recent times, emphasized the necessity of 
studying the stylistic qualities of folklore texts, 
an impossible endeavor without a knowledge of 
linguistics: . no one can pretend to study 

a people authentically without this know^l- 
edge. . . . The structure of a language and its 
vocabulary are so obviously fundamental for the 
proper appreciation and understanding of 
cultural and societal expressions that he who 
remains in ignorance of them docs so at his own 
peril” (Radin, 1949. p. 11). 

The two disciplines have also rossed paths 
here and there with regard to certain specific 
methodological procedures, principally histor- 
ical ones. For instance, the historic-geographic 
or Finnish method of folktale study (Krohn, 
1926) utilizes techniques w^hich are in a good 
many particulars the sanie as those of a school 
of linguistics, rather controversial, which goes 
by the name of “neolinguistics” (Bonfante, 
1947; Bonfante and Sebeok, 1944; Robert A. 
Hall. Jr., 1946). 

Now the interest of many linguists has 
shifted from historical to descriptive investiga- 
tions, at least for the time being; moreover, 
linguistic statements — whether descriptive or 
historical —tend to be exact, rigorous, compact, 
and internally consistent, in terms of elementjiry 
units and their patterned relations; in other 
words, they tend to be structural. (Voegclin and 
Harris, 1947, pp. 594 ff., summarize trends. On 
the notion of structure in linguistics and the 
background thereof, see, among others: Jakob- 
son, 1933; Pos, 1939; Harris, 1940; Brondal, 
1943; C'assirer, 1945; Hjelmslev, 1947.) “It 
seems that a major movement of this kind is 
now' affecting many branches of science: the 
decline of what may be called atomism, oi 
atomistic thought in general, and the emergence 
of theories based on the conception of pattern.” 
(Whyte, 1950, p. 25. Cf. Whyte 19 and 
Bertalanffy, 1950. For a further excellent 
summary of this point of view', see Ruesch and 
Bateson, 1951, chap. 10.) The notion of 
structure is thus unmistakably in the air. This 
is so despite the fact that as yet we do not know 
what exactly is meant by ■ “structure” in 
general, beyond the recognition of its being 
something purely formal and purely relational. 


Especially unclear is the connection between 
structures posited by the different sciences, but, 
at any rate, a structural statement is everywhere 
one which says something about relations 
rather than about the relata themselves. 
(Carnap, 1928, pp. 11-6. According to Langer, 
1937, p. 24, the notion of structure is the 
“bridge that connects all the various meanings 
of form from geometric form to the form of 
ritual or etiquette ... .” For a specific com- 
parison between two branches of science, sec 
Kroeber, 1943.) 

In folkloristic texts, too, there are certain 
regularly recurrent units which permit experi- 
mentation along methodological lines which 
might be regarded, in these broad terms, as 
structural. I'his should surprise no one who has 
reflected on the close analogy bctw'een the 
langaagc-speech dichotomy of Saussurean lin- 
guistics, and the relationship of a given 
folkloristic type and its actual variations as 
presented by specific informants. (Cf. Bogatyre\ 
and Jakobson, 1929.) 

It was realized long ago, for example, that 
folktales and myths frequently open and close 
with conventional formulas. German Marchen 
formulas have received attention half a centurv 
ago (Petsch, 1900); and Bolte andPolivka have 
assembled a great many of them (1930, pp. 
13-36). More recently, a collection of fourteen 
'•^ubatulabal tale texts were examined for such 
formulas explicitly, in the words of the authoi 
of the article herself, “from a structural 
viewpoint” (Erminie Voegelin, 1948.). Siicli 
w'as also the approach of Vera Mac Alleman in 
her study of tw'o hundred and seventy Chereinis 
talc texts (Sebeok, 1952, pp. 115-117). In the 
Cheremis materials, two hundred and seven 
tales were found to have initial formulas as 
against sixty-three which did not, and a hundred 
and forty-eight final formulas, as against a 
hundred and twenty-two which did not. The 
formulas turned out to be either elementary 
units which could not further be meaningfully 
subdivided from a folkoristic point of view but 
only linguistically, or were simply conjunctions 
of the basic units. The latter were surprisingly 
few' for such a relatively large corpus, and were 
easily classifiable under a small number of such 
headings as attention indicators, time elements, 
introducers of characters (initials); termini, 
personal elements, and statements as to the 
further fate of characters (finals). 
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Other strikingly formulistic features in the 
talc have been suggested, though these have 
not been approached from a structural point 
()( view. Such are: cumulative stories, where a 
whole series of items are repeated, plus one 
more ; or, as in the Gaelic tales, certain recurring 
prose patterns known as “runs,” which 
describe in a conventionalized fashion some 
series of events, in a contrasting style of speech, 
('rhompson, 1946, pp. 458-459. Cumulative 
tales arc common in C'heremis; see Sebeok, 
1952, p. 112.) The Soviet folklorist V. Propp 
reached his remarkable conclusion that “All 
fairy talcs are uniform in their structure” on 
the basis of studies designed to show the laws 
which govern the interconnections and temporal 
sequence of the highly limited number of 
I unctions of the dramatis personae occurring 
in fairy tales (1958). Above all, a program for a 
structural investigation of the folktale must 
include a study of the patterning of motifs. The 
impulse to classify them has hitherto taken 
precedence nv. i ♦he impulse to search for the 
manner of their workings. A linguist would ask. 
gi\en a particular tale type, what relationships 
picvail between motifs of which each complete 
tale is composed ? It seems more than likely to 
a linguist— that the motifs will occur in a 
I datively fixed order and that particular motifs 
will necessarily co-occur, while others will be in 
complementary distribution; some motifs will 
occur in variant forms and such variations will 
be cither free, or conditioned by context, or by 
other specific factors, and hence as predictable 
as an) other dependent variable. 

'I'hc simpler forms of folklore are particularlv 
accessible to structural investigations, though 
these have but barely begun. In his Wf.»rk on 
Jabo proverbs, Herzog has hinted that “certain 
formal features would also lend themselves to 
classification,” and pointed out those that aie 
the most frequent in that language, but did not 
utilize such a systematization in the body of his 
hook (Herzog and Blooah, 1936, pp. 3 fT.). 
Bascom devised a system of symbols to 
represent the forms of Yoruba riddles, thoug.. 
the total number of his generalized formulas is 
slightly over a half of the total number of his 
riddles (1949). Reichard’s analysis of the 
intricate structure of Navajo prayers shows 
<^specially how fruitful such an approach can 
he in raising further subtle questions about the 
material (1944, chap. V). The metric structure 


of the Mordvin folksong is one of the few 
rigorous statements available in this field. 
(Jakobson and Lotz, 1941. An English transla- 
tion of this paper has now appeared in the Acta 
Jnstituti Hungarici Universitatis Holmiensts. 
[Series B, Linguistics 1.] Stockholm: 1952, 
pp. 5-13.) Herzog has also pointed to the special 
problems inherent in the analysis of the 
folksong where the structure of the verse 
interacts with the musical pattern. (Herzog, 
1946 [followed by discussion by Roman 
Jakobson and Morris Swadesh], 1950, pp. 
1039-1041. See also Sapir, 1910, for a pioneer 
article in this field.) An attempt was made at a 
structural analysis of a body of highly stereo- 
typed Chcremis dream portents; all instances 
w’erc found to be reducible to a single equation, 
/(*V,j) — where each interpretation was 
expressed as the function ot a given set of 
symbols (Sebeok, 1950b). In the present paper, 
the structure of still another body of C’heremis 
texts, namely, charms, will be subjected to 
analysis. (Mooney and Olbrechts, 1932, pp. 
159-160, have a section on “Structure of the 
Formulas” among the C'hcrokcc. 'The general 
piittcrn which is outlined there is, however, an 
ideal one, to which perhaps not one formula 
corresponds exactly.) 

11/ SAMPLE A \ AL ) SIS 

C'harrn 1.1. 5. 3 is aibitrarily selected for the 
puipose of this sample analysis. This charm, 
spoken in C’ er to stop the flow of blood from a 
wound, IS h ic reproduced first in a phonemic 
transcription; (the bracketed numerals are for 
ease of reference only): 

[1] olma~pu [2] kuze [3] peled^n [4] hiiM, [5] 
tug-ak [61 tub [7] pucmi [8] kusk^n [9] Sich! ([10] 
bulge [11] pelcibbm [12] kalasas [13] hides.) [14] 
but [15] h'nam [16] peled [17] kertes, [18] 
tunam [19] /5a [20] [21] se?j^! 

Literal translation: [1] “apple-tree”; [2] “as”; 
[3] “blossoming”; [4] “stands”; [5] “just so”; 
[6] “this”; [7] ‘wound”; [8] “growing”; [9] 
3d sg. imperative of the verb “to stand”; [10] 
“all”; [11] acc. of “blossom”; [12] “to men- 
tion”; [13] “it is necessary”; [14] “water”; [15] 
“when”; [16] “blossom”; [17] “can”; [18] 
“then”; [19] “first”; [20] “me”; [21] 2d sg. 
imperative of the verb “to overcome”. 

Free translation: [1-9] “As the apple-tree 
blossoms forth, just so let this wound heal! 
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[10-13] (All blossoms must be mentioned.) 
[14-21] When water can blossom forth, only 
then overcome me!’* 

Our analytical procedure will be an application 
of binary opposition as a patterning principle: 
that is, we shall repeatedly divide sequences 
dichotomously until the ultimate constituents 
are reached. 

The first operation yields two immediate 
constituents, namely, I. [1-13] “As the apple- 
tree blossoms forth, just so let this wound heal! 
(All blossoms must be mentioned),’’ and II. 
[14-21] “When water can blossom forth, only 
then overcome me!’* Since the entire charm 
consists of three grammatical sentences, namely, 
[1-9, 10-13, 14-21], it may well asked why 
the first operation yields [1-13] and [14-21] 
rather than, say, [ 1 - 9 ] and [ 10 - 21 ]; the reasons 
for this will be clarified as we proceed with the 
analysis of the first immediate constituent. 
(Cf. Wells, 1947, on the use of this term in 
linguistics. The principal criterion for deter- 
mining immediate constituents is substitu- 
tability.) 

I. The sequence [1-13] consists of two 
sentences, namely, [1-9] and [10-13]. Now let 
the symbol o represent the word “tree,” and 
let further a numeral subscript represent the 
kind of a tree involved ; thus, let the subscript 1 
stand for an “apple.” Hence Oj will symbolize 
“apple-tree.” The second sentence can be 
regarded as equivalent to saying: “As the.Oj 
blossoms forth, just so let this wound heal! 
As the O 3 blossoms forth . . and so forth, 
until “As the blossoms forth, just so let this 
wound heal!” Thus we have here a finite 
number of sentences precisely alike in con- 
struction; the number of sentences is equal 
to the number of ethno-botanically conceived 
species of tree. 

The internal structure of all these sentences 
is the same. Each sentence may be divided 
into two clauses, one independent and one 
dependent. Using sentence [1-9] as the model, 
the independent clause is [ 5 - 9 ] “just so iot this 
wound heal,” and the dependent clause is [ 1 - 4 ] 
“as the apple-tree blossoms forth.” 

Both clauses can be further subdivided into an 
actor-action phrase, namely, [ 6 - 9 ] “let this 
wound heal” in the independent clause, and 
[1, 3-4] “the apple-tree blossoms forth” in the 
dependent clause; and a subordinating con- 
junction, namely, [5] “just so” in the inde- 


pendent clause, and [ 2 ] “as” in the dependent 
clause. 

Now the actor-action phrase in the inde- 
pendent clause differs from the actor-action 
phrase in the dependent clause in the con- 
struction of the verb, namely, while the former, 
[9] “let . . . heal” is in the imperative mode 
(in Cheremis), the latter, [4] “blossoms forth” 
is in the indicative mode. The two verbs are 
practically identical: they both happen to be 
constructed on the same base, since and 
siVT- are allomorphs; both are singular in num- 
ber, and both in the third person. However, 
they are opposed as to mode. We regard this 
contrast of indicative versus imperative as the 
crucial and fundamental feature which distin- 
guishes the two actor-action phrases from one 
another in each sentence of this immediate 
constituent. 

Let all actor-action phrases with a verb in the 
imperative mode be symbolized by 5, and the 
particular phrase [6-9] “let this wound heal” 
by 5. S corresponds to what Ohrt has called, 
without precise definition, the sorcerer’s ex- 
pression of will, or the “subjective” element in 
the charm. 

Let further all actor-action phrases with a verb 
in the indicative mode be symbolized by O. O 
corresponds to what Ohrt has called the “ob- 
jective” element in the charm which, as we have 
srpn, consists of a magically circumspect 
enumeration of all the facts which are relevant. 
The particular phrases, i.e., the individual facts, 
are distinguishable only in terms of the actor, 
as Oi, 02 » ® 3 » • • • ®n> hence the entire phrase 
[1, 3-4] “the apple-tree blossoms forth” may 
be represented by Oj. 

Finally, let an arc symbolize both words, [2] 
and [ 5 ] of the subordinating conjunction “as 
. . . just so.” 

The entire first sentence can now be expressed 
in terms of a simple binary propositional 
operation, namely, implication, thus: 

With the use of an additional symbol, namely, 
a dot to express conjunction, the entire first 
immediate constituent, that is, the first and 
second sentences together can be expressed 
thus: (opr)'(o 23 j)*(o,D 5 ) . . . (On^^)J but this is 
equivalent to (symbolized by =) ( 0 i' 02 * 03 - - * - 
o„)Dj; and since (o^ = 0 )'(oi = 0)*(®8 = 

(On = O), and since, further, 5 = S, we arrive 
at the expression 035. The latter is regarded 
as equal by definition to the sequence [1-13]. 
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II. The sequence [14-21] consists of but a 
single sentence. This sentence consists of two 
parts: one, [18-21] “only then overcome me,’* 
is an independent clause; the other, [14-17] 

* ‘when water can blossom forth,” is a dependent 
clause. 

Both clauses can be further subdivided into 
an actor-action phrase, namely, [20-21] “over- 
come me” in the independent clause, and 
[14, 16-17] “water can blossom forth” in the 
dependent clause; and a subordinating con- 
junction, namely, [18-19] “only then** in the 
independent clause, and [15] “when** in the 
dependent clause. 

In the first actor-action phrase, the verb [21] 
“overcome** is in the imperative mode (in 
Cheremis), whereas, in the second actor-action 
phrase, the verb [17] “can** is in the indicative 
mode. This opposition is the same which we 
have encountered in the first immediate 
constituent. However, let us now compare the 
imperative verb [9] “let . . . heal” of the first 
immediate con«tituent with the imperative verb 
[21] “overcome** ot the second immediate 
constituent. We perceive at once that there is a 
special relationship between these two verbs, 
namely, “overcome” is a negation of “let . . . 
heal**; it is equivalent to “let not heal.** The 
negation of a proposition can be symbolized with 
a line above the expression; since “let . . . heal’* 
was j, “let not heal’* or “overcome” is s. 

The internal structure of the actor-action 
phrase in the dependent clause of II., that is, 
[14, 16-17] “water can blossom forth” is ver;j 
like the internal structure of the model phrase 
[1,3-4] “the apple-tree blossoms forth” of I. 
The two phrases are not, however, absolutely 
identical. We must refer back at this point to 
the “motif of an extremely improbable even- 
tuality” mentioned earlier in this paper. It will 
be observed that an assertion such as [I, 3-4] 
“the apple-tree blossoms forth” is true; that is, 
apple-trees do in fact blossom forth. Contrari- 
wise, the assertion [14, 16-17] “water can 
blossom forth” is — within ordinary experience 
— false, that is, water does not in fact blossoi; 
forth. The verb [17] “can” is the linguistic 
means whereby this difference in the truth- 
value of the two phrases is signalized. Let a 
superscript" represent the extreme improb- 
ability of such a fact as water blossoming forth. 
The phrase [14, 16-17] can therefore be 

symbolized by 6. 


Let an arc again symbolize the words [IS] 
and [18-19] of the subordinating conjunction 
“when . . . only then.” 

The entire last sentence can now be expressed 
in terms of the same operation — implication — as 
ail preceding sentences, thus: 6DS. Since 6=0, 
and, further, f = S, we arrive at the expression 
O'^S, The latter is regarded as equal by 
definition to the sequence [14-21]. 

Since the sequence [1-13] as well as the 
sequence [14-21] are each equal by definition to 
the expression 035, the entire charm 1.1. 5.3 
can be expressed thus: (035)*(0D5) which 
again ~ 2(035). It must be recalled, however, 
that in the first immediate constituent the 
propositional function of O is chosen so that 
for any 0,/(0) is true; and in the second it is 
chosen so that for any O, f(0) is— within 
ordinary experience — false. 

In sum, it appears that our sample charm is 
ultimately composed of two, and only two, 
basic elements, namely, O and 5; and that these 
two elements are in opposition, m such a way 
that O implies 5. (Pos, 1938, p. 245, charac- 
terizes the concept of “opposition” this way: 
"'Uopposition n'est pas un fait isole: e'est un 
principe de structure, Elle r^nit toujours deux 
chases distinctes, mais qui sont Hies de telle 
fafon que la pensee ne puisse poser Vune sans poser 
r autre. Vuniti des opposes est toujours formee par 
un concept, qui, implicitement, contient les opposis 
en lui et se divise en opposition explicite quand il 
est applique d la rialiti concrete . . . .** [“Opposi- 
tion is not . isolated fact: it is a principle of 
structure. It ilways joins two things which are 
distinct, but linked in such a way that thought 
cannot er ♦'ertain the one without the other. The 
unity of the things opposed is always formed 
by a concept, which, implicitly, contains them 
in itself and subdivides in overt opposition 
when applied to concrete reality. . . .**]) 

IV. THE HISTORIOLA 

The elements O and 5 are basic to Cheremis 
charms: each ol them consists of one set or a 
succession of sets of these two elements, and 
they are always related by the operaiion of 
implication. 

In a few charms, however, an additional 
element must be taken into consideration. It will 
be called “historiola” here, and symbolized by 
H. Such an element occurs in much fuller 
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shapes in the magic charms of many other 
cultures in the same tradition, including 
particularly Russian, and is often referred to as 
the “epic motif.** It is essentially an intro- 
ductory reference of some sort to a past helpful 
deed by a beneficent power, to whom the rest 
of the charm is anchored. In the Cheremis texts, 
however, its historical origins are barely 
recognizable, though this circumstance does 
not of course vitiate its status in the structure. 

Charm 1.1.3. 1 may be used for illustration. 
It opens with this statement “Upon the 
summit of a high mountain there is a gold chest, 
in the gold chest a gold goblet, in the gold 
goblet a silk ball,*’ which is then immediately 
followed by an 036’ proposition The charm 
being a cure for snakebite, this proposition 
reads: “if the snake can penetrate therein, bite 
it, grasp it, eat it up and drink it down [viz., 
the silk ball], then only may he bite me!” Now 
is repeated verbatim, except that, in this 
second version (Ag), the word “silver'* appears 
wherever Aj has “gold.” The identical 036 
proposition is then repeated. 'I'his is followed 
by a third version of H (A.,), which is the same 
as Ai or Ag, except that the word “mother-of- 
pearl** appears whereever A^ has “gold** or Ag 
“silver.** Finally, the identical 036 prop- 
osition is repeated for the third time. The 
entire charm can now be expressed thus: 
[(Ai • 6) 3 /] • [(Ag • o) 3 s] • [(Ag • 6) 3 i]. Since, 
however, A| — //, Ag ^ //, A-, -- //, d O, 
S 6, therefore 3 [(// • O) 3 6]. We may 
regard an expression like // • O simply as an 
expanded variety of O itself, and symbolize it 
by P, Hence wc arrive at the expression 3 

The symbolic content of a historiola is rather 
obscure, and can be partially elucidated only by 
recognizing historical connections and by 
observing the function of a given symbol in 
Cheremis folklore as a whole. In historical 
perspective, for instance, the high mountain 
mentioned in the historiola of charm 1. 1.3.1 
is a symbolic reference to Mount Calvary that 
is to say, to Christ, though it seems virtually 
certain that the Cheremis are totally unaware of 
this. The place where Christ was crucified is 
regarded, in New Testament tradition, as the 
temple where God meets man, hence a safe 
refuge, which “the snake*' is unlikely to reach. 
As to the symbol of the silk ball, this functions 
conventionally in Cheremis folklore as a 


representation of human life. It is so used in the 
following folksong, for example, where its 
relationship to the “gold** and “silver** images 
is especially noteworthy: 

The morning sun emerges, 

It emerges gold-like. 

The evening sun descends, 

It descends silver-like. 

Our lives pass away, 

They pass away silk- thread-like. 

Wc flow and go flowing-watcr-like. 

In other words, the historiola asserts that 
human life is secure from evil attack under the 
protection of Christ, and it is therefore safe to 
set the conditions stated in O, for, within 
ordinary experience, they are sure to be 
unrealizable. 

The internal form of the historiola in the 
above example is one encountered frequently 
in a type of Cheremis folksong. Elsewhere 
(Sebcok, 1949, p. 143), we have called it a 
“spiral construction** of images: ball inside the 
goblet inside the chest atop the mountain. A 
given spiral might be spatial, as here, or 
numerical, pertaining to quality or family 
relationship, and so forth. 

The proportion of A^ to Ag to Ag is that of 
“gold** to “silver** to “mother-of-pearl.** In 
formula 1.2. 1.1- -which is absolutely identical 
in structure with 1.1. 3.1 — the same proportion 
recurs: Aj “a gold-lump comes out of the gold- 
furnace sparkling, sizzling**; Ag “a silver-lump 
. . . out of the silver-furnace Ag “a mothcr- 
of-pearI-!ump . . . out of the mother-of-pearl- 
furnace. . . .** Further triadic proportions 
wdiich occur in the corpus are as follows: “gold” 
to “silver” to “copper** in 3.1.4; “wood” to 
“earth** to “iron” in 2.1.1; “great god** to 
“god the creator*’ to “thunder god** in 3.1.4 
and 3.4.2. Slightly different is the historiola of 
1.1. 3.2, where the triadic proportion is wdthin 
the same statement: “snake-khan, trec-khan, 
earth-khan.” Again slightly different is the 
historiola of 1.1.4: “the morning sun rises 

and approaches ...**; Ag “(the light) shines and 
approaches ...**; Ag “dawn appears and 
approaches , . .** The remaining historiolalike 
statements in the corpus are not triadic: 1.1. 2.1 
“fire comes burning, rolling, like a dry tree- 
trunk” (ter); and 2.1.4 “there are forty-one 
armies behind forty-one mountains” (“forty- 
one” ii' a favorite number also in the folksong). 
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V. THE TEXTURE OF A 
CHEREMIS INCANTATION 

A narrator addresses — or a singer sings to — a 
palpable audience, spinning a text which, to be 
effective, requires; a context molding his 
recitation; a tradition fully, or at least partially, 
in common to the speaker and his listeners; and, 
finally, a physical and psychological nexus 
enabling them to enter and remain in contact. 
Emphasis on one or another of these six factors 
focuses upon this or that aspect of folklore 
study, but a sensitive folklorist will take each 
into account, and will do so in awareness of the 
more comprehensive information theoretical 
model of any communication network which 
involves the same dimensions; an addresser who 
encodes, according to specific statistical con- 
straints, a message out of a code which, to 
permit decoding, must be shared by an 
addressee', the message also requires a referent 
and a channel tying the participants into a 
semistable unit. ('^Ehis hexagonal model is 
discussed, and illustrated in Fig. 1, of Sebeok, 
1962, where further references are given.) 
Among the ("hcremis, when the addresser 
functions as a §Ubed3S9—'A “spitter” — his ad- 
dressee may be a non-person, that is, an inani- 
mate supernatural. Although this grammatical 
device of personification is a criterion shared by 
two genres in the Cheremis repertoire, namely, 
incantations {lubedaniB) and prayers, if the 
()[>ject of the message is supposed always to obey 
the command, as an automatic consequence of 
the speaker’s words, the text belongs in the 
former category; whereas a prayer is merely a 
means to an end the outcome of which is held 
to be uncertain. In an incantation, therefore, 
v\hcre the message as such is the instrument 
of power, its form assumes paramount impor- 
tance. This observation has been documented 
in a detailed study of a substantial corpus 
of Cheremis charms, where it was shown 
that every text belonging to this genre is 
ultimately composed of just two basic elements 
and that these two stand in opposition such that 
one term implies the other (Sebeok, 1956b). Tl 
interpretation of any Cheremis incantation then 
depends on two sources of information; the text 
(or input), and the set of rules applied to it (in 
brief, the code). (Cf. Ebeling, 19W, pp. 9, 13.) 
Much in the sense in which Vladimir Propp 
(1958) argued that all fairy tales are uniform in 
structure, one is compelled to recognize that 


every Cheremis incantation belongs to the same 
structural type. At the same time, however, 
each text is marked by a unique set of features 
which impart to it a certain particularity and 
concreteness or — to borrow a label from literary 
criticism — texture (Wellck and Warren, 1949, 
p. 7). An extremely interesting fact about the 
data is this: that striking symmetries are found 
to characterize each message no less than the 
code itself. To illustrate this, we propose to 
analyze the individual texture of the same 
incantation -recorded by Yrjo \\ ichmann- the 
general structure of which was dissected above. 
Take note, to begin with, of the number of the 
syllables and their distribution. In the opening 
sentence [1-9], divided syntactically (where 
marked by the crunma), the dependent clause 
[1-4] and the independent clause [5-9] contain 
ten syllables each. The construction of the 
second sentence [10-13] — a parenthetic meta- 
statement, giving a procedural prescription of 
how to continue is different. Then, in the 
third sentence [14-21], the dependent clause 
[14-17] contains seven and the independent 
clause [18-21], with a deviation of one, eight 
svllablcs. 

Symmetry also governs the selection and 
distribution of the phonemes: the second w'ord 
of the first sentence [2] and the second word of 
the third sentence [15] both begin in k, whereas 
the third word in each [3, 16] begins in p. On 
the other hand, the fourth words in the two 
sentences [4, 17] arc drawn together by a quasi- 
rhyme. 

Beyond th there is the peculiarly impressive 
distribution of the initial consonants. The most 
frequent initial consonant here is the compact 
grave discontinuous k. There arc six of them 
[2, 8, 12, 13, 15, 17]; and they are distributed 
in almost perfect symrnctiy: the first sentence 
has two, the second has two, and the third has 
two. Only the final clause [ 1 8-21] has none — and 
this is not by chance. 

Almost the same distribution prev^ails w'ith 
the diffuse gravt p,b. There arc also six of these 
[3, 7, 10, 1 1 , 14, lb], and again two per sentence. 
The high frequency of word-initial bilabials in 
this text is particularly noteworthy because 
both p/b occupy relatively low' rank in the 
order of Cheremis phonemes. One must recall 
that, as Wichmann’s informant explained, 
liibedah lubeden paremda, that is, the “spitter” 
cures by spitting; and assume that these are 
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employed with special density here because of 
their suggestive value. (Cf. p'u- ‘Das Spucken 
imitierender Laut/ cited in another incantation 
[0. Beke, Tscheremissische Texte. Budapest: 
1961. Vol. 3, p. 183].) But the final clause has 
none — and this also can not be fortuitous. 

I'hen there is a remarkable feature that the 
two independent clauses which contain the 
imperative verbs [9, 21] pivotal in the analysis 
of the code correspond to each other — but by a 
different pair of initial consonants: in each 
clause there is one initial diffuse acute discon- 
tinuous / [5, 18]; then each clause ends [9, 21] 
with a word beginning with an acute continuous 
sibilant Sjs, 

The alliterative pattern may be diagrammed 
as fol low's: 

[ 2- 3- 4] k^p - / 

[7-8-9] p - k - i 



[15-16-17] k - p - k 

In addition to this symmetric distribution of 
alliteration and the regulation in number of 
syllables, the grammatical parallelism is striking: 
there is a consistent morphological symmetry 
between the first dependent clause [1-4] and 
the last [14-17]. The opening words in each 
instance are substantives [1, 14]; the next are 
auxiliaries [2, 15], viz., different forms of the 
same interrogative pronoun ; the next are a p4ir 
of etymological figures [3, i6]; the next arc 
dissyllabic rhymed verbs [4, 17] having all 
grammatical categories in common. In similar 
fashion, there is morphological symmetry 
between the first independent clause [5-9] and 


the last [18-21]. Here, the opening words in 
each instance are auxiliaries [5, 18], viz., 
different forms of the same demonstrative 
pronoun; and the closing words are again 
dissyllabic verbs [9, 21] having all grammatical 
categories in common, save one (person). 

It is clear that this text — at first glance so 
deceptively simple — is imbued with a multilevel 
network of balanced symmetries. In the earlier 
study, all Cheremis charms were shown to be 
coded on four levels of discourse: magical, 
logical, rhetorical, and linguistic. In these brief 
supplementary remarks, we tried to display 
still further symmetries as are embodied in a 
single message on the levels of morphology and 
phonology. I'he interpreter of these multiform 
equations and antinomies — of grammatical 
categories and morphemes (roots as well as 
suffixes), of phonemic bundles, their com- 
ponents (the distinctive features) and elementary 
sequences (the syllables) -perceives them, in 
the output, as semantic relationships. As such, 
they may be transcoded, for example, from one 
object language into another, or from Cheremis 
into a meta-language. As the entangled con- 
stituents of the verbal texture, however, they 
are inherently untranslatable: they arc, in short, 
the ingredients of poetry. 

Finally, one is tempted to w'onder why there 
is this overpowering disposition to produce an 
esthetic equilibrium. The multiplication of 
mutually reinforcing symmetries serves to 
communicate, indeed, to impress the structure 
of incantations in general ; but their incarnation 
111 the texture forges this message into a 
functional tool— an instrument with which the 
healer is capable of ordaining the future. 
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Linguistic Aspects of Yakuts Style 

STANLEY S. NEWMAN 


To THE EXTENT THAT language is a medium for 
communicating ideas and for recording ex- 
perience, appropriate equivalents in one lan- 
guage can always be supplied for those of 
another. On this colorless level a language has 
no style; it is merely what a dictionary implies it 
is— a bundle of lexical units for referring to 
things and events and relations, an instrument 
for conveying the brute content of experience. 

But we are intuitively aware that our own 
native tongue, at least, is more than a group of 
speech symbols for referring to chairs and 
tables. We know, for instance, that there ate a 
number of ways of saying essentially the same 
thing, that similar notions can be expressed by 
different stylistic uses of the language. Our 
intimate association with our native mode of 
expression has made us so acutely sensitive to 
these minute differences of style that we can 
frequently identify speakers or writers by the 
manner in which they draw upon the resources 
of the language. But our ability to make such 
fine discriminations within one language me- 
dium carries with it the seeds of an illusion, for 
inevitably we get the feeling that there is no 
limit to the potential variations of style in our 
language. And we are encouraged in this illusion 
by literary artists, whose task it is to convince 
us that they are working with a perfectly 
flexible medium that can be molded to any 
desired shape. 

The process of translation helps to correct 
such illusions. In translating we come to the 
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unhappy realization that each language, instead 
of shaping itself to our will, governs and directs 
the trend of our expression. We are sharply 
reminded that languages have an inner resist- 
ance. Their materials are already shaped into a 
system of formal and conceptual patterns. 
Within the patterns of a language other than 
our own, we are forced to make uncongenial 
distinctions and to ignore other distinctions 
that seem imperative to us. In Yokuts, for 
example, it is necessary to discriminate in all 
tenses an event which is in the process of 
transpiring from one that has already taken 
place and exists only as a resultant state or 
condition; a fundamental contrast is expressed 
in '*he is walking*’ as against “he is in a condi- 
tion subsequent to walking.” Such a distinction 
is pedantic in English. Plurality need not be 
expressed in most nouns unless there is some 
special point to it; the form ”house” can do the 
work of referring to the plural as well as the 
singular. 

These patterns, however, are merely the 
potentialities of style. A grammar deals with 
them directly, describing their forms and their 
conceptual functions. It is not concerned with 
the selective tendencies operating in actual 
usage to favor certain potentialities and to 
neglect others. It tells what a language can do 
but not what it considers worthwhile doing. 
To the native a grammar is always uncon- 
viricing, for it ignores the most vital and inti- 
ma:e part of his language — ^thc intricate network 
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of values, of attitudes and expectancies that 
guides his selection of expressive tools. 

It would be a sentimental presumption to 
suppose that we, as outsiders, can respond 
significantly to the values locked within the 
Yokuts language. The values and anticipations 
that we have developed in our own language 
will not be satisfied in Yokuts. In spite of this, 
we can escape our bias to some degree by 
following the selective trends of Yokuts as 
manifestations of the stylistic values proper to 
that language and by examining the manner in 
which Yokuts arrives at an integrated style 
through the exploitation of certain of its latent 
resources and the rejection of others. 

A striking uniformity of style is to be found in 
Yokuts, and the personal narratives collected 
in the field show the same stylistic qualities as 
the myths and tales. In these stories there is no 
tendency to indulge in the elaboration of 
concrete details. The notions expressed remain 
on a highly generalized level. This bareness 
and simplicity of expression can be traced to a 
number of annua lical factors. Suffixalion is 
practically the only grammatical technique of 
Yokuts that augments the meaning of word 
roots. The addition of a suffix, however, sets in 
motion a chain of formal operations. Principal 
among these are the vowel processes: in addi- 
tion to occasional vowel changes that occur un- 
der special conditions, the root vowels undergo 
constant -changes dictated by an intricate 
system of vowel classes; and the vowels of the 
suffix itself must then be changed to harmonize 
with the vowels of the root. To add the durative 
present for example, the roots ^e:pij 

“swim,*’ and de:yi, “lead, take the lead,” 
change their vowels in the stems Hpa:-^an, 
“he is swimming” and diya:-^an, “he is 
leading.” But the suffix must also change its 
vowel when it is appended to a stem of the “o” 
class: parallel to the forms quoted above, the 
root yotvo “go home,” undergoes vowel 
changes and also affects the vowel of the 
suffix in yoioo^^otif “he is going home.” 

But all of this shifting and balancing of 
vowels is completely devoid of any referential 
function. The vowel changes have a purely 
formal relevance and carry with them no 
increments of meaning. They are not like our 
vowel changes in* “sing, sang, sung” or in 
''man, men,” which have a clearly assignable 
function. They resemble the nonfunctional 


vowel changes in the stressed syllables of 
“grateful, gratitude” or “volcano, volcanic.” 
Whereas changes of this type affect only a 
minute portion of the English vocabulary, in 
Yokuts they are deeply embedded in the 
language system and accompany every process 
applied to the word. 

In its organization of morphological elements, 
Yokuts shows the same disregard for external 
function. The tightly organized and interrelated 
classifications of word types and subtypes, of 
stems, and of suffixes are not based upon any 
rationale of their conceptual content. These 
elements are classified according to their 
phonetic form and the way they behave as 
morphological units, not according to their 
meaning. 

Every language possesses a certain amount of 
formal machinery that does not generate 
meaning. Of this type are the occasional vowel 
changes of English, mentioned above, and some 
scattered consonant changes (“invade, invasion; 
equate, equation”). But there is a scrupulous 
and unremitting attention given to form for its 
own sake in Yokuts. Throughout its grammat- 
ical system Yokuts reveals a degree of neatness 
and consistency in organization, a formal 
balance and symmetry, that is rare among 
languages. Although this formal emphasis 
contributes feebly to the creation of meanings, 
it is by no means insignificant as a stylistic 
factor. Formal movements that take place 
below the level of tangible meanings carry 
their own efhetic satisfactions. But they are 
the most su le and indigenous aspects of a 
language; they can never be captured in a 
translation 

The suffixing system, which bears the heaviest 
burden of functional work in Yokuts, does not 
provide the means for an elaborate development 
of concepts within the word. There are no 
more than a hundred suffixes in Yokuts. 
Although English possesses about the same 
number, it does not rely primarily upon 
suffixation; such techniques as word order, 
compounding, picfixation carry as much, if 
not more, of the functional load. Yet, in spite 
of the fact that Yokuts depends almost exclu- 
sively upon suffixes, it is remarkably restrained 
in exploiting the possibilities of suffix com- 
bination. Every word in Yokuts, except the 
uninflected particle, must have at least one 
suffix, and the great majority of words occurring 
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in the several volumes of text dictated by my 
informants do not go beyond this minimum 
requirement. Words containing two suffixes are 
fairly common; but words with three suffixes 
are relatively rare, and those with more than 
three are practically nonexistent in the texts. 
This is not a matter of mere statistics; it is a 
manifestation of selective forces in Yokuts that 
limit the free application of its grammatical 
resources. There is no analogous tendency in 
English to set upper and lower limits to the 
use of sufBxation and to demand that a uniform 
degree of suffix elaboration be applied to 
words. As a matter of fact, English does not 
seek economy or uniformity in the use of any of 
its grammatical materials. In spite of the fact 
that we generally look outside th word unit to 
syntax for the creation of notional complexes, 
we feel no more strain in a lavishly suffixed 
word, such as “nationalistically” with its six 
suffixes, than in a suffixless word, such as 
‘state.” 

An instructive exercise that 1 indulged in 
during my Yokuts field work was to construct 
words having four or five suffixes and to ask the 
informant for a translation. Although such 
words complied with the grammatical rules and 
could be translated by my informant without 
any difficulty, they seldom failed to provoke his 
amusement. It was obvious that these words 
were impossibly heavy and elaborate. 'Fo the 
Yokuts feeling for simplicity they were gram- 
matical monstrosities. 

The concepts expressed by the suffixes are 
abstract in nature. Yokuts does not pos.sess the 
types of formative element, so familiar in many 
American Indian languages, that convey notions 
of concrete instrumentality, such as “with the 
hand” and “with a stick,” or notions of specific 
location, such as “on the shore” and “in the 
house.” The suffixes of Yokuts have more the 
character of algebraic symbols; their content is 
schematic rather than material. Among the 
verb suffixes, for example, are those defining an 
event as durative, continuative, repetitive, 
causative, reciprocal, passive, subor.ilnate, 
undifferentiated past or present, future. The 
most common noun suffixes refer to case rela- 
tions, marking the subject, direct object, and 
indirect object, or denoting possession, location, 
and the like. Particularized and concrete 
meanings are not expressed through the suffixes 
in Yokuts. 


Even the stems, which are the only elements 
in Yokuts that can specify the material details 
of reference, show a strong tendency to carve 
out broad and comprehensive meanings from 
the referential field. The vocabulary of verb 
stems is largely made up of such diffuse and 
generalized notions as “come,” “go,” “walk,” 
“run,” “hear,” “see,” “smell.” When suffixes 
with their abstract meanings are joined to stems 
whose referential content is so inclusive, the 
resulting words contain notions that are 
generalized. Although English is well stocked 
with words expressing notions of this kind, it 
also has an extensive vocabulary whose words 
are packed with delicate overtones of meaning. 
It can add subtle nuances to the general notion 
of “walk” by using such terms as “stroll,” 
“saunter,” “stride,” “pace,” “march,” “tread,” 
“plod.” “hobble,” “limp,” “toddle.” 'I'herc is 
nothing like this in Yokuts. A book of Yokuts 
synonyms would be poor indeed. I’he language 
is not well equipped, either in its stems or in 
its formative elements, to build word units that 
are conceptually detailed or that express 
refinements and shadings of meaning. 

Nor are the broad concepts of Yokuts words 
sharpened by special figurative uses. A stubborn 
literalness of reference invades the entire 
language. I'he shifts and extensions of meaning 
that add pungency and vigor to English play 
no part in Yokuts style. Such phrases as “to 
strike the eye,” “to strike a bargain,” “a sharp 
tongue,” “a sharp appetite,” “the family tree,” 
“the tree of knowledge” illustrate the English 
genius for employing terms transferred from 
their literal sense. But in Yokuts a tree is a liec 
and nothing more. The language does not 
permit its words to cut metaphorical capers. 

By exploiting the metaphorical possibilities of 
English words and by drawing upon our 
vocabulary of finely nuanced words, we can 
achieve variety and nicety of expression. 
Manuals of English style are merely underlining 
the potentialities inherent in the language when 
they encourage the student in his frantic 
efforts to avoid repetitions of the same word in 
close proximity. Although we may regard 
variety as an absolute virtue of style and 
repetition as a universal sin, it is obvious that 
Yokuts cannot be driven in this direction. The 
broad area of reference covered by Yokuts 
words gives them a wide range of application, 
and their literal significance holds them 
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austerely within their proper boundaries of 
reference. It would be flying in the face of 
these forces in Yokuts to seek variety by 
linging delicate changes upon a recurring 
notion. When a notion is to be repeated, there 
IS no need to avoid verbal repetition. A passage 
such as, “And he walked home. And his 
friend also walked home. And the people 
walked home,” however monotonous and 
slovenly it may appear to English sensibilities, 

IS stylistically appropriate in Yokuts. 

Yokuts possesses a special class of verbs which, 
in contrast to the generalized concepts typical 
of the language, express notions that arc 
narrowly defined and specific. The following 
examples illustrate the kind of notions conveyed 
by this class of verbs. 

k'^uhtviyt “strike a flat object to the ground” 
iup'^wtvt ‘‘make a slow bending motion upward” 
(ds branches bending upward in the wind) 
mdiniuvt “tumble from a high place” 
xapapn'tyt “get spread out in a ianlike formation” 
n(i turn mtviyi “make puckering motions in and 
out” 

The stylistic possibilities of these verbs for 
creating vivid images in a concentrated manner 
is obvious; but not so obvious to English 
feeling, which delights in flashes of sharp 
imagery, is the sense of violence and bizarrencss 
which these verbs suggest to the Yokuts 
stylistic consciousness. 

From the perspective of Yokuts, these verbs 
are linguistic freaks. Their grammatical form, 
as well as their content, is anomalous in the 
Yokuts system. These verbs are composed of 
two elements, a stem of the verb re/v/, “do, do 
thus,” being added to another stem defining 
the nature of the activity. The technique of 
stem composition, displayed in these “do” 
verbs, occurs nov\'here else in the language, 
b’urthcrmore, a number of the “do” verbs, 
particularly those referring to specific sounds, 
contain a stem having an onomatopoetic force: 
t^a:gwiyi, “cackle,” tuhwiyi, “spit,” <^uhwiyi, 
“cough,” hik^wiyi, “make a hiccuping sound,” 
iniwwiyi, “whistle through the air.” Such 
mimetic play with sounds is not only absent 
elsewhere in the language, but it is out of 
keeping with the severe formalism of Yokuts. 
In their meanings, .in their form, and in their 
phonetic mimicry, these verbs seem to be cut 
to the pattern of a foreign idiom. They are like 


an ornate Byzantine mosaic set in a Calvinistic 
church. 

It is a significant comment on the directive 
tendencies of historical drift in language that 
these eccentric “do” verbs have been leveled 
out of most of the modern Yokuts dialects. 
Only a few petrified noun derivatives are left in 
these dialects to indicate that the “do” verbs 
were formerly common throughout Yokuts. 
Only in one dialect, Yauelmani, have they been 
found as a fully operative and productive set 
of verbs. But they have a peculiar status in 
this dialect: they are regarded as the linguistic 
property of children. I did not become aware of 
this class of verbs until, after two or three weeks 
of field work, I overheard some remarks which 
my informant’s eight-year-old son w^as ad- 
dressing to himself. C)nly- with the greatest 
difficulty could I coax my informant to explain 
the “do” verb which his child had used and to 
give me further examples of this class. It was 
evident that he regarded words of this type as 
being too silly for serious discussion and 
totally out of keeping with the essential sobriety 
of adulthood. Not until some time later did he 
tell me that these words were used primarily 
by children. But even after he had overcome 
his reluctance to discuss the “do” verbs, he was 
never able to treat them seriously. A spirit of 
facetiousness always accompanied our work with 
them. 

The myths do not contain many e.xamplcs of 
the “do” verbs. As a stylistic device these verbs 
aie limited iii tfieir usefulness to contexts where 
an implica:' n of startling and ludicrous 
extravagance is appropriate. In the story of 
C’ondor and Falcon only two examples occur. 
7iie first one describes the ineffectual booming 
sound made by Thunder in his efforts to move, 
the use of a “do” verb in this case suggesting 
not (.nly the violence of the noise but its 
incongruity aS coming from so helpless a 
person as 'Fhunder. In the incident dealing with 
Crow, another “do” verb is employed to refer 
to his sudden transformation of color. Again 
the verb adds a r^ uch of characterization, for 
Crow turns black as a result of stupidly 
gorging himself with black seeds. Stories dealing 
with Coyote as a trickster and a dupe offer the 
most fa \ or able conditions for the use of these 
verbs. And yet, despite their effectiveness for 
describing the clownish antics of Coyote, they 
are not very frequent even in stories of this 
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type. There still remains the feeling that the 
“do” verbs belong to a lunatic fringe of the 
language. 

Someting of the same flavor pervades the 
various sets of reduplicated words in English — 
“putt-putt” and “toot-toot,” “pitter-patter” 
and “tittle-tattle,” “piggy-wiggy” and “ducky- 
wucky.” Like stem composition in Yokuts, 
reduplication is so exceptional and aberrant in 
English that it strikes the native form-feeling 
as a piece of ingenuous frivolity, proper to 
childish speech and appropriate on an adult 
level only when a frivolous reference is intended. 
But the values which color a grammatical 
technique are relative to the individual pat- 
terning of each language. To reverse the 
analogy, reduplication is felt as a thoroughly 
respectable technique in Yokuts, just as stem 
composition in English, as illustrated in 
“blackbird” or “noteworthy,” has nothing of 
the outlandish character that it possesses in 
Yokuts. Even onomatopoeia, whose apparently 
spontaneous and direct symbolism might be 
expected to And a universal response, carries a 
different stylistic tone in the two languages: 
in Yokuts, it is associated only with the eccentric 
“do” verbs; in English, though it occurs in 
many of the low-caste reduplicated words, it is 
also found extensively throughout our vocab- 
ulary of image-creating words, such as “clink,” 
“hush,” “squeak,” “squeal,” where it serves to 
sharpen the vividness and speciflcity of 
reference. 

Words are convenient but arbitrary units by 
means of which to examine the kinds of notions 
that a language expresses and the style of its 
expression. The limits of a word are determined 
by the morphological factors peculiar to each 
language, not by any notional criteria. Although 
Yokuts words, with the notable exception of 
the “do” verbs, tend to sketch only the bare and 
generalized outlines of a reference, the language 
possesses syntactic resources for combining 
words in such a way that its sentences could 
attain any degree of notional intricacy and 
richness. A passage of Macaulay’s prosc^ with 
its long and involved periods, could be trans- 
lated into grammatically correct Yokuts. But the 
result would be a grammarian’s idle fancy, a 
distortion of the syntactic idiom of Yokuts. The 
language is as diffident in applying its means of 
elaboration in syntax as in sufbation. 

Adjectival notions, for example, can be 


expressed by means of a simple syntactic device. 
A noun functions 'as an adjectival term aug- 
menting or delimiting the meaning of any 
other noun by being linked in parallel series 
with it, and theoretically any number of such 
adjectival nouns can be juxtaposed to the noun 
they modify. The English predication, “he 
entered the small gray house,” could be 
paraphrased in Yokuts: go:binhin few gudew 
p^ahlik^niw, “he entered the house, the small 
one, the gray one.” But one will search far in a 
body of Yokuts myths to find any such double 
use of adjectival terms modifying a noun. With 
the exception of demonstratives (“this one, 
that one”) and quantifiers (“one, two, all, 
many”), even a single modifying term is rare)} 
juxtaposed to a noun. Yokuts prefers to make 
separate sentences of its qualifications. More in 
line with the stylistic habits of Yokuts would 
be go:hinhin few I ^ama^ fa gudi^ j ^ama^ fa 
yow p^ahlik^in^ “he entered the house. / And 
that one was a small one. / And that one was 
also a gray one.” 

In the same spirit Yokuts avoids expressing 
subordinate and superordinate relations between 
its predications. It possesses particles indicating 
temporal and modal subordination, such as 
“when” and “if,” and suffixes forming subor- 
dinate verbs, but these are syntactic tools that 
Yokuts employs only on rare occusions. Its 
favorite device for relating predications to one 
another is the particle that can best be 

translated as “and” or “and then,” an element 
that achieves only the loosest and most am- 
biguous type of coordination. The great 
majority of sentences in a Yokuts text begin 
with this feeble coordinator. Occasionally a 
tighter cohesion is attained by the use of 
another particle meaning “also, again.” But 
the language seldom goes beyond this in its 
efforts to connect and relate its predications. 
These items of syntactic behavior reflect the 
general tendency in Yokuts to demand a severe 
simplicity of content from its units of expres- 
sion. In contrast to English, Yokuts does not 
pack its individual words with a wealth of 
meaning, nor does it compensate for the 
conceptual thinness of its words by an elaborate 
display of syntactic processes. Notions are 
sparsely distributed over a sequence of pred- 
ications, and the predications themselves are 
broken up into independent, loosely joined 
sentences. 
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To the English imagination, rooted in its own 
habits of expression, the total effect of Yokuts 
style is anything but stimulating. The mode of 
expression undoubtedly appears drab, colorless, 
monotonous. Instead of a sentence structure 
that is varied, that presents smooth contours 
in passing from one predication to another, 
the progression is a series of bumps and jerks; 
statements are made in the abrupt manner of 
a telegram. The brevity of the sentences 
suggests a cryptic style, but one searches in vain 
for evidences of concentrated expression, for 
latent implications, for subtle metaphors 
playing beneath the surface of overt meanings. 
The broadly generalized notions have a literal 
reference. But the absence of nicety and richness 
of expression in Yokuts is not the symptom of 
meager grammatical resources; it is, rather, the 
result of wilful selective forces within the 
language, for those resources which are the 
most powerful for the creation of meanings 
and for the development of notional complexes 
in words and in sentences are employed the 
most sparingly 

But, by the same token, the stylistic features 
of English cannot appeal to the intuitions of a 
Yokuts native. To him English must appear 
erratic, lacking in those qualities of restraint 
and consistency which he finds in his own lan- 
guage. He will see no uniformity in the pattern 
of English sentences: some are short, and some 
are tediously long; some are lucid and imme- 
diately comprehensible, and some are so 
over-loaded with subordinated and sub-sub- 

Narrative Style 

ANNA H. GAYTON 

It is not that phase of style which concerns 
itself with “character building,” “plot devel- 
opment,” “attainment of effects” — so-called 
“literary style” — which we wish to discuss here. 
Only an intense intimacy, such as Professor 
Lowie’s with Crow life, language, and narrators 
(Lowie, 1935, pp. 105-118), or Dr. Reichard’s 
with the Coeur d’Alene (Reichard 1930, 1947), 
would permit comment along those lines. 
Certainly neither Newman nor myself knows 
what may be the “literary” goals consciously 
or unconsciously ^ught in the telling of a 
Yokuts tale. The style we are concerned with 


ordinated notions, with qualifications and 
involutions of meaning, that the mind is 
wearied in trying to follow the labyrinthine 
twists and turns. Behind this unevenness of 
expression there seems to be a strident and 
feverish energy, obsessed with the need of 
expressing nuances that could best be left to 
contextual inference. To the native accustomed 
to the casual and quiet dignity of Yokuts style, 
English hammers too insistently upon the 
sensibilities with its succession of garish images, 
its interminable sleight-of-hand tricks with 
meanings that pass through sudden meta- 
phorical changes, its insatiable taste for 
onomatopoetic mimicry. The language lacks 
balance and symmetry even in its grammatical 
system, wich is a tangle of sprawling patterns. 
And English practices no economy in exploiting 
its motley resources ; it draws upon its forms of 
expression with a prodigal hand. 

Each of these appraisals is based upon the use 
of an irrelevant frame of values. It is no more 
valid than applying the principles of realistic 
painting to geometric art. Each language is 
like a particular art form in that it works with 
a limited range of materials and pursues the 
stylistic goals that have been and are constantly 
being discovered in a collective quest. Yokuts 
is a type of collective expression that values 
balance of inner form and restraint in the 
representation of meanings. In spite of the 
spurious impression that can hardly be avoided 
in an English translation, Yokuts is not a 
peculiar and imperfect kind of English. 


is that which shows on the face of the stories: 
what materials are used in tale construction. 

The narrative style of Yokuts myths is no less 
restrained than the grammatical style of Yokuts 
language. One wonders if thought processes, 
habituated to precise grammatical forms, 
conform to an analogous pattern in arranging 
a series of ideas. The simplicity of the myths 
in Kroeber’s collection was borne out by my 
own collection made twenty years later, and 
corroborative testimony is furnished by New- 
man’s group of Dumna and Yauelmani texts. 

This simplicity or directness is not so marked 
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in the Western Mono myths; they have a 
tendency to ramble. There is a difference 
between a series of self-contained episodes 
which may be amalgamated as a composite 
myth or remain discrete, and the episode which 
depends upon a prior action and in turn leads 
to another. Broadly speaking, the foriVier is 
Yokuts, the latter Mono, when their tales 
achieve length. With Yokuts align Lake Miw'ok 
and Porno of the Central California region, and 
with Mono align Achomawi-Atsugcwi, Shasta, 
and Klamath along the eastern highlands. 

With few exceptions the stories collected are 
myths in the sense which Boas has defined 
(Boas, 1914, p. 378). They are concerned with 
persons and events of an era before the ap- 
pearance of man, when birds, a 'imals, insects, 
and even plants, were active denizens of this 
world. There are one or two stories of human 
beings which are really in the myth category. 
Such is the tale of the man who followed his 
wife to the land of the dead. It explains the 
nature of the afterworld, w'hy the dead cannot 
be visited, just as other myths explain how 
land was made or how' fire was obtained. The 
characters have to be human: their animal 
predecessors were immortal or revived by easy 
means. The other story is that of the Pleiades, 
the group of discontented young wives who 
rose to the sky. Both stories are localized by 
tribe in accordance with the narrator’s tribal 
affinity. Of tales which are believed to record 
recent historical events, Newman obtained- two, 
one the narrative of an actual war betw^een 
several tribal groups (which is not included 
here) and The Gamblers. Gayton recorded two. 
The Boastful Man and A Bear Transformation. 
One of Kroeber’s tales, The Man and the Owls, 
appears to have been regarded as an actuality. 

That mysterious necessity, whether psychic, 
neurological, or emotional, which makes culture 
persist, seems more palpably in effect in 
mythology than in other aspects of culture. 
(This “necessity” was manifested individually 
by a Wobonuch man, who, though consistently 
refusing to act as an interpreter, always worked 
near by while his daughter interpreted for my 
informant. One day he suddenly threw down 
his ax, strode menacingly tow'ard the young 
woman, and said, “If you’re going to tell it, 
you tell it right!”) T here is little or no ritual 
usage of myths by Yokuts and Mono: out of a 
world compiled of thousands of objects, acts, 


and ideas, the narrator is theoretically free to 
choose his literary materials^ yet he persistently 
tells his story according to traditional form. 
This observation is an old one, but it can nevei 
be overemphasized. And it is recalled here 
because the stylistic simplicity of Yokuts taic.s 
is a case in point. The usual stock-in-trade of 
North American Indian narrators — the ineA- 
haustible dish, kill-all arrow, life-token, Sym~ 
plegades, and such — were known to the Yokuts 
and appear in their tales. But instead of being 
used frequently, as in Porno or more extremely 
as in Northwest ('oast myths, they are used 
sparingly, one in one tale, another in another. 
Now, this may be narrative restraint, or it 
may be conforming to tradition, or both. But 
simplicity is maintained in spiteof the possibility 
for florescence. 

Although ritualistic pressure did not bear 
upon Yokuts tales, two constraining factors 
may be noted. The first was the role of these 
myths as traditional lore, that is, sheer historical 
information. The myths are repeated to the 
young as historic fact — this zvas the way land 
was made, fire was obtained, evil cannibals 
overcome, and so on. I'he explanatory element 
is frequent. (The presence of explanatory 
elements in myths, however, may not necessarily 
indicate an etiological motivation [cf. Waterman 
1914].) This aspect of the myths should 
necessitate adherence to general plot even 
though details might be altered or augmented. 
The second factor, which actually would affect 
the relative importance of characters, rather 
than plot, is the reflection of social organization 
in the myths which makes Eagle the chief, Dove 
his messenger, and ('oyote and ('ougar in- 
fluential people. (The integration of mythical 
and actual social forms is discussed in Gayton, 
1930, pp. 369-371.) In Newman’s text material 
ail these persons are referred to as “the great 
ones.” But again, while holding the characteis 
in place, this factor would not prevent the 
addition of many minor actors were such 
elaboration desired. 

It is conceivable that the constant retelling of 
certain very popular tales is another phase of 
the Yokuts trend toward simplicity and restraint: 
novelty and variety were not sought. Our 
collection is not sufficiently exhaustive to 
prove this point. 

In the native texts there is no tendency to be 
explicit in referring to characters or to cultural 
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features. If an episode has to do with several 
characters, the speaker or actor in each instance 
is not always named. The listener is expected 
to know who is talking or acting, for it is 
apparently assumed that he is already familiar 
with the details of the story. (We have no check 
on the possibility of a greater specificity in the 
case of a new story being related to an unfamiliar 
audience.) Nor are there individual speech 
styles to identify certain characters. 

The number of cultural features appearing in 
the myths are few as compared with Basin tales, 
wherein many material objects are mentioned, 
or with Porno myths which recount ( oyote’s 
creations and institutions. In Yokuts and 
Western Mono myths are items or incidents 
which may be understood through the culture, 
but are not always self-evident. The most im- 
portant of these is the social pattern. Eagle as 
chief, Dove and Road Runner as messengers. 
Owl as doctor. A little episode describing an 
assembly called by Eagle to decide upon a seed- 
gathering expedition introduces two talcs; and 
Eagle’s judi^'Ia y role also appears in Condor 
Steals Falcon's Wife. Shamans’ mercenary 
practices are exposed, and the slamming of 
their trays upon the ground is their usual 
method of “shooting power.” ’Phe power of 
jumping great distances, a shaman’s ability, is 
directly mentioned in a Western Mono myth, 
and is inferential in several others. Fasting or 
observing a meat taboo is mentioned in various 
tales, especially in one referring to the Jimson- 
weed ritual. C’eremonials such as the annual 
mourning ceremony, shamans’ contest, snake 
dance, and bear dance are not mentioned, 
although one obscure reference is made to the 
feather ornaments worn by bear dancers. 
J'alcon’s ill-luck at gambling is not due to the 
fact that his wife is betrayed, but to her 
pregnancy as a consequence of the betrayal, 
rile “confession feast,” the ritualistic 
recounting of an exotic experience, climaxes the 
Orpheus tales. 

Fhe role of parents-in-law as mediators in 
domestic quarrels is indicated in the Pleiad'*s 
tales. 

The great gambling game, particularly for 
spectacular rivalry, was shinny. Of secondary 
importance, arrow shooting, lance throwing, 
racing, and the hand-game are mentioned as 
forms of contests. 

Hunting adventures and exploits, which are 


frequent in stories from the Basin, are ignored, 
as are almost all mundane occupations. The 
eating of clover and wild onions, and seed 
gathering are spoken of, but rarely. 

Custom required one to call out when ap- 
proaching a house, "^lo draw near unannounced 
would arouse suspicion (mentioned in an 
abstracted text). 

The sacred quality of tobacco is brought out 
by Falcon’s exclusive use of it as food and 
occasional references to its usage for accom- 
plishing some superhuman task. The common 
sacred talisman, a strand of eagle down, is 
mentioned, (’ontact with one’s supernatural 
power or guardian spirit through song is 
indicated in a few tales. 

It is not rewarding to recount further the 
incidents of culture in the stories: this resume 
indicates the general nature of the cultural 
features exhibited. 

Formalized structure of the tales is not always 
followed. The most common opening of a 
Yokuts story is with a statement: “people were 
living there” {fatv xo:xo:hin mani*^ yokot^s) 
or “So-and-so was there” or “so-and-so was 
going along.” Western Mono myths more often 
refer to the time rather than the place, saying, 
“In olden times” or “Long ago” (manatfeo'^in) 
before taking up the action. 

Closing phrases are not necessary. A few of 
Newman’s texts end with “'riial is the end” or 
my own, taken in English, with “And that’s 
all.” But there is no indication of the “tying up” 
of a story reported for some people or a “call 
for an ear* spring.” ’I’he taboo on summer 
story-tellinj. was known but thought of as 
unimportant, or as a logical consequence of 
habits rather than as a taboo at all. All of 
Newman’s texts were recorded in the summer. 
My Michahai informant said that people 
naturally told stories in the winter evenings, in 
the summe»- young people stayed outside and 
played. According to the same informant, any 
visitor in a house might tell stories or adven- 
tures. Boys and girls would ask for them if they 
dared, or hoped that conversation would evoke 
such recountings. Adolescent Michahai would 
go to a well-known storyteller’s house in the 
early evening and stay till they were “chased 
home.” 

It is apparent, however, that the “animal 
transformation” episode serves as a closing 
incident. While this event is the subject of 
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complete tales, fully developed, it appears in 
contracted form at the end of almost any myth. 
This is true of Yokuts and Western Mono 
particularly, and is somewhat less charac- 
terestic of Owens Valley Paiute, Miwok, and 
Porno. As tales of more northerly groups are 
examined, this ending, describing a group 
transformation which signified the ending of 
one era and the beginning of the present, gives 
way to single transformations, either of one’s 
self or another. This individual transformation 
blends into the Transformer Concept of Plateau- 
Northwest Coast distribution. 

Songs are more frequently introduced in 
Western Mono myths than in Yokuts, one 
trait among many which show ^he close kin of 
Mono tales with those of the Basi.i Shoshoneans 
(Sapir, 1910). On the other hand, conversation 
appears more often as a stylistic device in 
Yokuts myths. 

The persons participating in the tales are few, 
almost exclusively those ’'great ones” whose 
lineages are important in actuality: Eagle, 
Falcon, Cougar, Coyote, Dove, Crow. Eagle is 
the creator, but is seldom an actor; there is 
never a hint that he is anything but wise, just, 
and powerful. Wolf is the creator or a partic- 
ipant in Western Mono and Yauelmani creation 
tales. Coyote plays a dual role, that of creator or, 
more often, assistant creator, and that of a dupe. 
Falcon, the fighter and gambler, is the only 
person to be favored with a metaphorical title: 
he is often called "The Fearsome One” 
(tanyitit). 

(The simple form "Falcon” has been used 
throughout as there is doubt in any given 
instance whether it is the prairie falcon or the 
peregrine falcon (duck hawk) which is meant. 
The Yokuts li'tnik is supposed to be the 
prairie falcon (Falco mexicanus] which is 
identified with kini', the duck hawk [Falco 
peregrinus anatum], by the Western Mono. 
For the foothill Yokuts and the Mono moun- 
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taineers it is possible that the duck hawk is 
thought of as the hero. The two birds are not 
readily distinguishable: "The Prairie Falcon 
resembles the Duck Hawk in size and actions, 
though it is not as courageous and ’noble’ as the 
latter. . . . Both Falcons nest on ledges or in 
caves of cliffs but the Duck Hawk’s aerie 
commonly overlooks water, while the Prairie 
Falcon frequently nests in very arid country” 
[May, Hawks of North America, p. 107]. The 
peregrine falcon [duck hawk] "... is, perhaps 
the most highly specialized and superlatively 
well-developed flying organism on our planet 
today, combining in a marvellous degree the 
highest powers of speed and aerial adroitness 
with massive, warlike strength. A powerful, 
wild, majestic, independent bird, living on the 
choicest of clean, carnal food, plucked fresh 
from the air or the surface of the waters, 
rearing its young in the rocks of dangerous 
mountain cliffs, claiming all the atmosphere as 
its domain, and fearing neither beast that 
walks nor bird that flies, it is the very em- 
bodiment of noble rapacity and lonely freedom” 
[May, Hiovks of North America, p. 109, quoting 
G. H. Thayer].) 

His association with Crow is notable. The 
animal characteristics of these persons are 
occasionally pointed by their actions, as 
Buzzard’s searching of ravines or Bottlefly’s 
sniffing in all directions. Falcon’s abstention 
from food, his eating of tobacco for super- 
natural power, and the fastidious eating of a 
little liver by Cougar’s child while Coyote’s 
brats glut themselves, reflect cultural attitudes 
as well as describing characteristic animal 
action. (Although "character study” is rarely 
the object of native tales, there is a Miwok 
myth [Gifford, 1917, p. 323] which seems to 
have no other purpose than the vivid descrip- 
tion of a number of animals. It is superbly 
done.) 


Cross-references to the location of tales and abstracts in the monograph have been 
omitted. 

The symbol o has been substituted for Newman’s use of ^ and glottal stop and 
vowel length marked as elsewhere in this volume. The phonetic key is otherwise as 
follows: i, as in English beet; e, as in English bet; a, as in German Mann; o, as in 
French note; u, as in English boot; p, t, k, aspirated surds, as in English pill, till 
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kill; b, d, g, unaspirated surds as in French pas, tas, cos; p\ t\ k\ like b, d, g, but with 
simultaneous glottal release; . , (as /, etc.) indicates that the consonant is 
articulated with the tip of the tongue against the alveolar ridge, somewhat farther 
back along the palate than the articulation for English /, j, etc. Other phonetic 
symbols can be read with their English value. 

For a similar concern with spare narrative style, see Jacobs (1945). On some of 
the general questions of characterizing the style of a language, see Bally (1950; 
1952, pp. 53-74), Croce (1909), Fowkes (1957), Hatzfeld (1952, section on 
“Idiomatology”), Levi-Strauss (1951, 1953a), Roberts ( 1 944), Rose (1919), Schmidt- 
Hidding (1957), Vossler (1925), and Wells (I960). Hymes (1961a) gives a general 
survey and prognosis. 
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part Vn 


SOCIAL SmUCTUM 
AND SPEECH COMMUNITY 




Introduction 


One would expect a fundamental question of social anthropology to be: 
How is a language related to the social structure of the community in 
which it is spoken ? But while the social aspects of language and communi- 
cation in the case of the major national states have received considerable 
attention, it has been as much or more from historians, political scientists, 
and sociologists; and anthropologists have done relatively little in the 
areas of the world in which they predominantly work. Most studies, 
whate^'^r the source, are case histories with little attention to controlled 
comparison cross-culturally. The development and application to individual 
studies of an over-all perspective or theory is rare. However, a good deal of 
work has begun to analyze particular dimensions of the relations between 
language and social structure and to broach general issues, couched in terms 
of facts of speech variation. Among the notions involved, two — speech 
community and speech situation— should be singled out. {Speech community 
is used here as the familiar term, although linguistic community would be 
more exact [cf. Gumperz, 1962].) 

Speech community is a fundamental concej^ ' for the relation between 
language, speech, and social structure. I.«ike ma. » fundamental concepts, 
it is more often assumed than analyzed or explained. 

As long as one operates in terms of languages and cultures conceived 
as isolates, internally homogeneous anu externally discrete, it is common to 
speak of “the” language and “the” culture of “a” people. ^Fhe term speech 
community is then little more than a stylistic alternative for referring to 
such a unit, implicitly interchangeable in its referent with the others. If the 
equation of a language, culture, and people is not taken for granted, but 
seen as problematic, the identification of a speech community becomes a 
serious empirical and theoretical i'^sue. Particularly . this so if the non- 
coincidence of language, culture, and people is seen, not only as a problem 
of the occurence of a definable language or culture beyond the limits of a 
given community, but also as a problem of the co-occurrence of more than 
one within a given community. 

In linguistic anthropology increased attention to more complex 
societies and to the complexities of relationships among social groups of all 
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kinds and sizes within larger “social fields” (see Lesser, 1961) has worked 
together with a trend toward treating culture and social structure in terms 
of communication (cf. Edward T. Hall, 1959; Levi-Strauss, 1953b). The 
question of defining one’s object of study is more clearly posed. Instead of 
referring a description to a named language or culture almost automatically, 
one is likely to refer it, linguistically, to a delimited dialect or style and 
culturally, to a particular community. From this it is but a short step to an 
entirely new point of departure, such that one begins by identifying one’s 
object of study as a community and correlated communication matrix (cf. 
Gumperz, 1962) within some broader social field. The occurrence or 
distribution of homogeneous sets of linguistic and cultural habits relative 
to such a unit becomes a matter to be empirically determined. 

'I"he implications and promise of such an approach for linguistic 
anthropology are g eat. Whereas primary focus on a single language or 
grammatical code tends to make variation seem peripheral or intrusive, 
primary focus on the speech habits of a community as a unit lets forms of 
variation fall into place. Variation, competition, differential use, and 
survival among speech habits, whether within one language, between 
several languages, or both, can be described naturally as part of the 
linguistic picture of the population as a whole. Indeed, such a sociolinguistic 
unit, the speech habits of a population or community, seems the natural 
unit for study of processes of sociolinguistic change and evolution (see 
Part VIII). Moreover, what appears as variation from the standpoint 
of a single, homogeneously defined code may show' patterning of its owm. 
Analysis of the ways in which linguistic features covary with other 
factors of speech events shows that such variation is not random, but 
follows rules of use. If the generality of the concept, speech habits of a 
community, is exploited, and taken to include the formulation of sucli 
rules then one moves from the realm of variation (largely statistical in 
conception) to a realm of structure and to the constitution of a new, 
second, qualitative and descriptive science of language, beside that of 
the linguistic code per se. 

In so moving, one breaks sharply w^ith the w'idespread view that 
assigns structure exclusively to language (la langue) and only variation to 
speech (la parole), replacing it by the assumption that the full range of the 
speech activity of a community is structured. The patterning of language, 
as manifested in grammar, is but one phase, and to some extent, a dependent 
one, of the patterning of speech activity in general. Research based on the 
new' approach (which may be termed the ethnography of speaking; see 
Hymes, 1962) brings into focus a good deal that has escaped attention, not 
being caught up in the frame of reference of either linguistics or ethnog- 
raphy as usually practiced. The whole of behavior is approached from the 
point of \iew of discovering the relevant classes of speech events, the 
factors constituting them, the range of functions served by speech in the 
particular community, and the relations existing among them. 
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A general knowledge of the kinds of events, factors, and functions 
whose relations may make up the speech economy of a group is only 
beginning to emerge. The introduction to Part V has sketched an approach 
in terms of speech events, and what is involved can be indicated further in 
two ways. First, consider the fact that it is not the case that anyone can say 
anything, by any means, in any manner, to anyone else, on any occasion, and 
to any purpose. This shows one of the ways in which a community’s 
speech activity constitutes a system. Not everything can co-occur, or, to 
put it positively, what occurs as one factor of a speech event is interde- 
pendent with what occurs as another. Second, think of a stranger to a 
community, concerned with anticipating and interpreting the behavior of 
its members and learning to observe the norms which govern it. Think 
perhaps of a stranger entering the community by being born into it as a 
child. Suppose the child learns the rules of the community’s language or 
languages. He now has the ability to produce and interpret grammatical 
utterances and to judge the grammaticality of utterances by others. To some 
theorists, this ability is what the first descriptive science of language seeks 
to account for. Yet with this ability, the child remains a partial stranger. 
Although he can produce any grammatical utterance, he does not know 
which grammatical utterance to choose at a given time. Such a child would 
lack the ability for which an ethnography of speaking seeks to account, one 
which children do in fact normally acquire, the ability to produce and 
understand utterances as appropriate to a situation and to judge appro- 
priateness. The child learns what the ethnographer seeks to discover and 
state explicitly — the classes of speech events recognized in the community 
and the rules governing relations among them, their constitutive factors, 
and the functions subserved. 

The study of speech communities, empirically defined in terms of 
populations and structures of communication, would seem to underlie 
almost every aspect of anthropological interes n the relations between 
language, personality, society, and culture. crucial nexus lies in 
another concept more often assumed than ar ilyzed or explained, that of 
speech situation. As with the concept of speech community, the problem 
is one of determining boundaries. Just as speech community has often been 
taken for granted as the reference for description of a linguistic code, so 
speech situation has often been taken for granted as the reference for 
accounts of linguistic variation. Also, as the article by Firth in Part I 
indicates, the concept of context of situation has become a technical term 
in British linguistics, warranting the validity of a described text, and, by 
being specified, “permitting rene^ al of contact with reality.” Relatively 
little has been done to show' how to identify, structurally, where one 
situation ends and another begins or, indeed, how to map a community 
internally in terms of situations, as the settings for speech events, for use 
of particular channels and codes or specialized subcodes, for the play of 
particular functions, and the like. Obviously things depend on the situation; 
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but on what does the situation depend ? Progress in this regard is as much 
an ethnographic as a linguistic problem. 

In the description of social structure in relation to speech community, 
then, two leading themes are (1) boundaries — external with regard to 
speech communities and internal with regard to speech situations, and (2) 
CO- variation among linguistic features, as in the delineation of speech 
levels or speech varieties, and between linguistic features and social features. 
Studies of sociolinguistic variation are the primary avenue, beside that of 
semantic description, along which the principle of structural description 
is being extended outward from the linguistic code itself into the analysis 
of social function. While many studies are couched in particularistic terms, 
this new general perspective on sociolinguistic variation is emerging. 

Few generalizations can be hazarded at the present time, but there 
are two which are • ^sential to proper understanding of the scope of the 
problem. First, variations in speech are recognized and evaluated in every 
community. As the essays by Bloomfield and Newman make clear, even a 
small and tight-knit hunting or horticultural society will recognize differ- 
ences in linguistic competence and prestige and distinct levels of usage. 
Just as there are no “primitive*' languages without grammar, so there are 
no “primitive” speech-communities without socially recognized standards 
of speech. In short, contrary to views sometimes held, speech variation and 
evaluation are universal, and no groups can be excused from receiving 
fresh and careful attention in the greatly needed work of constructing an 
empirically adequate taxonomy of speech communities or types of commu- 
nication structure. Second, the phenomena in question, whether of 
boundaries or variation, are sociolinguistic in nature. Accounts in terms 
of linguistic features alone cannot suffice to identify lines of cleavage in 
communication or levels of speech. Sociocultural attitudes and values, as 
well as context of situation, are important as well. In short, the social and 
linguistic factors are interdependent, and in the work of descriptive 
analysis of individual cases, both must be taken into account from the outset. 

Bloomfield’s essay is perhaps the first careful analysis of speech 
standards in a nonliterate tribe. Its significance is enhanced by posing the 
problem in terms of the folk attitudes towards correctness in our own 
society. Note that the two sources of attitudes first examined, consciousness 
of writing habits, and spread of standard or literary languages, as well as 
the general explanation in terms of models of conduct and of speech, all 
have in common that the merit of the preferred forms is secondary. The 
merit is secondary, acquired by social context, not primary, i.e., intrinsic 
to the linguistic form. Even such a careful study cannot resolve all aspects 
of the vexed question of correct and incorrect usage, but it lays much of the 
foundation of a sound attitude and points toward further comparative 
study. Note also the charming individual speech portraits of Menomini 
speakers. 

Newman shows the presence of both sacred and slang levels of usage 
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in a compact pueblo community and the dependence of each on situational 
determinants and cultural attitudes. Again the status of the terms is largely 
secondary, rather than intrinsic. A point of possible comparative importance 
is the inverse relation of sacred and slang terms to ordinary usage, the one 
using specialized words for ordinary meanings, the other introducing 
specialized meanings for ordinary words. Newman’s concluding analysis 
of speech variation as differentiated in terms of the status of age and 
situation, despite absence of classes or castes, reinforces and extends 
Bloomfield’s concluding generalization. 

In a well-knit contrastive study, Martin examines speech levels in one 
of the best known cases, the complex social structures of Japan and Korea. 
The focus is upon obligatory choices within the grammatical core of the 
language, although lexical choices figure as well ; but, whereas in Sapir and 
Swadesh’s article in Part II, and in Part III generally, the choice implied 
something of world view or ontology, here it is social attitude. The analysis 
of underlying dimensions and hierarchy of dimensions represents an im- 
portant step, both for understanding the semantic structure of the forms in 
question and for making use of such forms diagnostically in the study of 
contemporary variation and historical change in social relations. 

^^uinpcrz takes an over-all view, both of recent study of speech 
variation in linguistics and anthropology, and of the place of various types 
of speech variation in the Indian subcontinent. Note particularly his 
reference to the accumulated European experience, so far little tapped by 
contemporary American anthrop jlogists. In tracing the links between 
speech variation, lines of communication, and sociocultural taxonomy, 
Gumperz pinpoints a number of problems for study, together with 
appropriate methods, while developing a general distinction between 
vernacular and argot or special parlance. 

In his paper on “Diglossia, ’ i'erguson px eers in the important task 
of identifying and analyzing cross-cultural types of speech community, 
drawing on Europe, North Africa, and the C aribbean. Note the variety of 
historical origins which have converged in manifestations of the same 
detailed sociolinguistic complex, Diglossia is an excellent example of 
coexistence in the same community of mutually unintelligible codes, 
correlated with values and situations, and of the necessity of taking the 
community as frame of reference to avoid distorting the communication 
situation (as native attitudes do in denying that the I..ow form “exists”). 
The analysis of origins and the prognosis of ahernative developments 
relate the paper to the problen of Part VIII (e.g., the paper by Bull) 
and make it of considerable general interest by suggesting answers to 
contemporary problems and prospects of linking sociolinguistic types to 
general historical and evolutionary processes. 

Drawing on research for Unesco in Nigeria, Wolff presents fresh 
evidence as to the dependence of speech community boundaries, and lines 
of communication, on cultural values and attitudes, as much as, or more than. 
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upon linguistic relationship or degree of objective linguistic similarity. The 
paper well illustrates the fact that the results of such research can be of 
theoretical importance, as well as significant for the practical needs out of 
which they arise. Note the concluding series of general hypotheses about 
the interrelationships of linguistic and cultural factors in interlingual 
communication. 
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LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


I 

Lii'kratf and illiterate speec h in a lanp;uage 
like English are plainly different. We find it 
easy, aside from occasional points of detail, to 
ludge of “incorrect” or “faulty” locutions, “had 
giaminar,” “mispronunciation,” and the like, 
'rhis, in fact, is the layman’s chief interest in 
linguistics. 

When we tr), liowever, to define \^'hat ue 
mean by these judgments, to state the causes of 
“mistakes,” or to set up a standard, we run into 
great difficulties. 'Ehe popular explanation of 
these matters is certainly wrong; scientific 
students of language have dealt little with them 
explicitly, somew'hat more by implication, and 
nc\er in a satisfactory way. In this paper I shall 
give some facts from a speech-community where 
conditions differ from ours to so great an extent 
as to provide a kind of check, and shall try to 
draw conclusions; I may say at the outset that 
these conclusions are neither decisive nor 
(omplete enough to be satisfactory. 

II 

riie popular explanation of “correct” and 
“incorrect” speech reduces the matter to one of 
knowledge versus ignorance. There is such a 
thing as correct English. An ignorant person 
does not know the correct forms; therefore he 
cannot help using incorrect ones. In the process 
of education one learns the correct forms an 
by practice and an effort of will (“careful 
speaking”), acquires the habit of using them. 
If one associates with ignorant speakers, or 
relaxes the effort of will (“careless speaking”), 
one will lapse into the incorrect forms. 

It would be easy, but would require much 
space, to show that these notions do not 


correspond to the facts. 'Fhcre is no fixed 
standard of “correct” English; one need only 
recall that no two persons speak alike, and that, 
take it as a whole, every language is constantly 
changing. At the time when we learn to speak 
we are all ignorant babies, yet many children 
of five or six years speak “correct” English. 
Even some ignorant adults speak “good” 
English; on the other hand, there are highly 
educateti people, even teachers and professors, 
w'ho speak “bad” English. All speaking, good 
or bad, is careless; only for a few minutes at a 
time can one speak “carefully” and when one 
does so, the result is by no means pleasing.In 
fatiguing effect and in ungracefulness, “careful” 
speaking is like walking a chalk-line or a tight- 
rope. 

If we leave aside all this, there is one error in 
the popular view which is of special interest. 
The incur" "t forms cannot be the result of 
ignorance v carelessness, for they are by no 
means haphazard, but, on the contrary, very 
stable. I'jr instance, if a person is so ignorant 
ts not to know' how to say 7 see it in past time, 
we might expect him to use all kinds of chance 
forms, and, especially, to resort to easily 
formed locutions, such as I did see it, or to the 
addition of the regular past-time suffix: I seed it. 
But instead, these ignorant people quite 
consistently say / seen it. Now it is evident that 
one fixed and ci -nsistent form will be no more 
difficult than another: a person who has learned 
/ seen as the past of 7 see has learned just as 
much as one w^ho says 7 saw. He has simply 
learned something different. Although most of 
the people who say 7 seen are ignorant, their 
ignorance does not account for this form of 
speech. On the other hand, I once knew' a 
school-teacher who, when she spoke carefully. 
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sometimes said 1 have saw it ; in normal speech 
she said / have seen it. In short, what we find is 
not well-informed and regulated activity op- 
posed to ignorant and careless, but rather a 
conflict of definite, fixed locutions, one of which, 
for some reason, is “good,” while the others are 
“bad.” 

Mistaken as are the popular notions on this 
subject, they are interesting because they throw 
some light on our attitude to language. The 
popular explanation of incorrect language is 
simply the explanation of incorrect writings 
taken over, part and parcel, to serve as an 
explanation of incorrect speech. It is the writing 
of every word for which a single form is fixed 
and all others are obviously wrong. It is the 
spelling of words that ignorant people, or 
better, unlettered people, do not know. It is 
writing that may be done carefully or carelessly, 
with evident results as to correctness. With all 
this it accords that popular comment on a 
wrong form of speech is often given in terms 
that properly apply to writing, not to speech ; 
for instance, he who says git instead of get, or 
ketch instead of catch, is popularly said to be 
substituting one letter for another, to be 
mistaking the spelling of the word. In sum, the 
popular ideas about language apply very well to 
writing, but are irrelevant to speech. 

Now', writing, of course, is merely a record of 
speech. Making this record is an activity very 
different from the activity of speaking. This is 
especially striking among us, since our writing 
is not entirely parallel with speech, but contains 
numbers of such spellings as go: throw: sew: 
beau: though, where different spellings represent 
one sound-type, and such as though: through: 
bough: cough: rough, where one spelling 
represents different sound-types. Writing, like 
telegraphy or short- hand, is an activity that 
deals with language, but it is quite different, 
far less practised and ingrained, far more 
superficial in our make-up, than speech. Until 
quite recently only very few people knew how 
to read and write ; even today many peoples do 
not write their language. Writing is based on 
speech, not speech on writing. 

The fact that almost anyone except a professed 
student of language explains matters of speech 
by statements which really apply only to 
writing, is of great psychologic interest. In 
infancy, when we learned to speak, we neces- 
sarily had no words with which to describe what 


we were doing. After we had learned to speak, 
we had no occasion to acquire such words or 
to make such a description. Consequently, as 
adults, we cannot state what we do when wc 
talk: we are unconscious of the movements we 
make with our tongue or vocal chords, of the 
sound-pattern or the grammatical structure of 
our speech. (This appears in the difficulty with 
which school -children learn the few and fairly 
superficial facts of English grammar that have 
found a place in the school curriculum. To give 
anything like a full description of even his 
native language is a difficult undertaking for 
any linguist.) Writing, on the other hand, we 
learned after we knew how to speak; in fact, we 
learned it through the medium of speech. The 
teacher told us, in words, what to do, and 
trained us to state it; we learned the names of 
the letters, and to spell words, that is, to state 
which letters we use for a given word. Conse- 
quently, ever after, we are able to describe what 
we do when we write: we are conscious of our 
movements in writing, and of the forms and 
succession of the letters. It is on the basis of 
such contrasts that some psychologists make 
out a very good case for the view that a “con- 
scious” action is simply one which we are able 
to describe in words. Whether one accepts this 
view or not, it is easy to sec why a normal 
person, when asked to explain something 
about language, really talks about writing; to 
see why it took generations of students to 
develop a set of technical terms about speech, 
and why it now takes a long time to learn the use 
of these terms, in case one wants to enter upon 
the scientific study of language. 

Ill 

The popular view' of “good” and “bad” 
English has led us a good way round and has 
shown us some interesting outlooks, but it has 
brought us back to where we started. The 
scientific view, though not satisfactory, will 
bring us farther. It has the advantage of being 
based on a more extensive survey of various 
languages and of their history than any one 
person could make; also it has the advantage of 
a methodical approach. This last means that 
wc shall not operate with the terms “good” and 
“bad” language, or their equivalents, since it is 
precisely these which we are trying to define. 

We observe, to begin with, that in every group 
o^ people, savage or civilized, ignorant or 
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educated, the infants learn, by imitation, the 
speech-habits of the older people round them. 
Even the child learning to speak does not use 
haphazard forms: he approaches more and more 
closely the forms used by his elders, and 
finally talks just like them. Speech defects 
after early childhood are individual abnor- 
malities; aside from these, the individuaKs 
peculiarities of speech are minute. "^Ehrough 
the rest of his life he seems to speak uniformly, 
so far as an observer could note. 

History, however, shows that there is a 
constant and gradual, imperceptibly slow, 
change in the language of every community. 
I’his change is uniform within a group of people 
who are constantly talking with one another, 
say, within a single village. But where com- 
munication is less frequent, the changes are 
sure to be different. For instance, if people of 
the same speech settle so as to form two 
mountain villages, with a big valley between, 
then, in a few generations, different changes 
will have tak « place in the two groups. In time 
they may find it hard to understand each other 
when they meet; if they stay apart long enough, 
they may finally be speaking mutually unin- 
telligible languages. When some of the Angles 
and Saxons left the (Continent in the fif^h 
century a.d., they spoke the same language as 
the le.ss enterprising members of their tribes 
who stayed at home. Since then, however, both 
the language of the emigrants and that of the 
stay-at-homes have changed, and, since there 
has necessarily been little communication across 
the North Sea, they have changed in different 
ways, until today an Englishman and a Dutch- 
man or a North German do not understand each 
other’s speech. In this way, wherever there arc 
lines across which communication is hampered, 
-water, mountains, deserts, political bound- 
aries, and the like, —we find differences of 
speech, even though history may tell us that 
once upon a time, say, at the original settlement, 
there was uniformity. 

Now, as civilization progresses, the population 
grows denser, means of communication n- 
prove, and petty political boundaries lose their 
importance. More and more often people from 
different parts of the country, speaking different 
local dialects, have occasion to converse with 
each other. They soon learn, on these occasions, 
to avoid forms of speech that are misleading 
or unintelligible to the other fellow. Usually, 


too, there is some city which serves as a center 
for the larger activities of the nation. The 
contact of persons from different regions occurs 
more in this city than elsewhere; the provincial 
has more occasion to speak with natives of this 
city than with speakers of any one other dialect. 
In the history of English, London played this 
part. 7’hus there arises a Standard Language of 
more or less definite form. Finally, civilization 
leads to the widespread use of writing. Since 
writing is a very deliberate activity, it is easy to 
adapt one’s writing to the requirements of wide 
communication: one avoids provincialisms and, 
if there is a metropolis, imitates the writing of 
the city. Thus it happens that the Standard 
Language is most definite and best observed in 
its written form, the Literary Language. The 
next step is popular education: children are 
taught in schools to write and, if possible, to 
speak in the forms of the Standard Language. 

It is at this point that the science of language 
gives its explanation, if I understand it aright, 
of “good” and “bad” language. The child, 
growling up in the province, say, in some 
mountain village, learns to speak in the local 
dialect. In time, to be sure, this local dialect 
will take in more and more forms from the 
standard language, but so far in the history of 
mankind complete standardization seems no- 
where to have taken place. The child, then, 
docs not speak the standard language as its native 
tongue. It is only when he reaches school, long 
after hi? speech-habits are formed, that he is 
taught t' standard language. No language is 
like the n tivc speech that one learned at one’s 
mother’s knee; no one is ever perfectly sure in a 
language afterward acquired. “Mistakes” in 
language are simply dialect forms carried into 
the standard language. 'Fhe “bad” English for 
I saw it is not any haphazard error, but the 
perfectly fixed and definite form, 1 seen it, the 
form used in most American dialects of English. 
So far as age is concerned. Do you want out? is 
more respectable than Do you want to go out ?— 
but the latter h.ippens to be the form of Standard 
English: questions of age, of logical or esthetic 
value, or even of consistency within the system 
of the language are irrelevant. Dialect forms in 
the standard language are “bad.” 

Since only part of the population lives in the 
metropolis (when there is one, as in England), 
and since, even there, different social classes 
communicate little, and since the standard 
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language, closely tied up with the literary 
language, tends to become archaic (that is, to 
ignore the changes of the last generations), it 
results that only relatively few children speak 
Standard Language as their real mother tongue. 
Almost everybody's standard speech will show 
dialect coloring and occasional lapses into 
dialect. 

Sometimes a large dialect group will re-assert 
itself; thus an Englishman will say that all 
Americans speak bad Standard English (that is, 
dialectally colored Standard), but we, finding 
the British standard too unlike our native 
forms, have developed a standard of our own, 
which deviates decidedly in pronunciation and 
to some extent in word- forms anii constructions. 
I'he situation is all the more complicated in 
that we have no one center, like London. But, 
with the literary language in its usual function 
as a kind of guide to the standard speech, we 
have worked out in practice a fairly definite 
American standard, and arc able, except for 
small details, to agree on what is and what is 
not “good", that is, Standard,— American 
English. 

Beside mixing dialect into standard speech, 
we are likely to distort the latter in some other 
ways. Native speakers of dialect are prone, 
once in a while, to speak carefully, that is, to 
worry about their speech, and go too far in 
substituting school forms for native forms. A 
person whose native speech says / see: I 'seen: 
I have seen, after learning in school to say / smv, 
may occasionally go too far in substituting saw's 
for seen's and say I have saw it — a “hyper- 
urban" form. Knowing that the standard 
language is close to the written form, we are 
likely to go too far in guiding ourselves by the 
latter, for instance, to pronounce a t-sound in 
often — “spelling-pronunciation." Or again, 
many words common in writing are rare in 
speech; when, for once, we speak them, we 
may violate the habit of those w^ho know' the 
spoken form. Sometimes the spoken tradition 
of a fairly rare word in this way dies out: author. 
Gothic used to be pronounced autor, Gotic', the 
th-sound is due to lapse of the oral tradition. 

These details could be elaborated, but in the 
main the scientific diagnosis of **bad" language 
seems to be: standaid language with dialect 
features. In the local dialect one native speaker 
would thus be as good as another, and "mis- 
takes" or "bad” forms impossible. 


IV 

According to the scientists’ view of the 
matter, then, a small community of people 
speaking a uniform language, and above all, 
a community without schools or writing, 
would not distinguish "good" and "bad" 
language. When I first studied such a com- 
munity, I found, to my great surprise, that 
these distinctions were made, if perhaps less 
frequently than among us. 

The Mcnomini Indians of Wisconsin, a 
compact tribe of some 1700 people, speak a 
language without dialectal differences and have 
no writing. Yet the Menomini will say that out- 
person speaks well and another badly, that such- 
and-such a form of speech is incorrect and 
.sounds bad, and another too much like a 
.shaman’s preaching or archaic (“the way the 
old, old people talked"). 

To a surprisingly large extent, considering 
how slight my acquaintance with their language, 
I was able to share in these judgments of the 
Menomini. A foreigner who recorded English 
as though it were an unwritten language, might 
obtain several forms of a locution, as, for 
instance. 

You’d better do that, 

^’ou had better d«> that, 

You would better do that, 

You ought better do that. 

His written record would probably fail to gi\c 
him any distinction between the value of these 
forms. Bui if he listened to us long enough, 
and if fortune favored him, he might learn that 
the normal good form is the first; that the 
second is more deliberate and elevated; that 
the other two strike us as unidiomatic, vulgar, 
pedantic, or what you will,- in short, as 
incorrect. So in Menomini we have, for "What 
are you laughing at ?’’ 

tvdki^ wdh-aydniyan? 
tvdki^ aya:y6:sinaman? 
td:ni^ watd:hpiyan? 

The first form is illiterate, childish, stupid; 
the second is normal; the third elevated, 
poetic, archaizing. 

Some people say tH:pin instead of ki:spin for 
"if”; this sounds as bad as git and ketch in 
English. 

Here is a sketch of the linguistic position of 
some of the speakers whom I knew best: 
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Red-Cloud-Woman, a woman in the sixties, 
speaks a beautiful and highly idiomatic 
Mcnomini. She knows only a few words of 
Knglish, but speaks Ojibwa and Potawatomi 
fluently, and, I believe, a little Winnebago. 

1 linguistically, she would correspond to a 
highly educated American woman who spoke, 
say, French and Italian in addition to the very 
best type of cultivated, idiomatic English. 

Her husband, Storms-At-It, a shaman, is half 
I’otawatomi, and speaks both languages. Of 
English he knows not even the cuss- words. In 
Menomini he often ises unapproved, — let us 
say, ungrammatical, — forms w'hich are current 
among bad speakers; on the other hand, slight 
provocation sets him off into elevated speech, 
in which he uses what I shall describe as 
spelling-pronunciations, together with long 
ritualistic compound words and occasional 
archaisms. He corresponds, perhaps, to a 
minister who docs not put on much “dog,** 
speaks very colloquially in ordinary life, but is 
at the very intelligent and able to 

preach or exhort in the most approved semi- 
biblical language. 

Stands-CMosc, a man in the fifties, speaks only 
Mcnomini. His speech, though less supple and 
perfect than Rcd-C'loud- Woman’s, is well up 
to standard. It is interlarded with w’ords and 
constructions that arc felt to be archaic, and 
are doubtless in part really so, tor his father was 
known as an oracle of old traditions. 

Bird-Hawk, a very old man, who has since 
died, spoke only IMenomini, possibly also a 
little Ojibwa. As soon as he departed from 
ordinary conversation, he spoke with bad 
syntax and meagre, often inept vocabulary, yet 
with occasional archaisms. 

White-l’hunder, a man round forty, spesiks 
less English than Menomini, and that is a strong 
indictment, for his Menomini is atrocious. His 
vocabulary is small; his inflections are often 
barbarous; he conctructs sentences of a few 
threadbare models. He may be said to speak no 
language tolerably. His case is not uncommon 
among younger men, even when they sp^ak 
hut little English. Perhaps it is due, in some 
indirect way, to the impact of the conquering 
language. 

Little-Docter, a half-breed, who died recently 
in his sixties, spoke English with some 
Menomini faults, but with a huge vocabulary 
and a passion for piling up synonyms. In 


Menomini, too, his vocabulary was vast; 
often he would explain rare words to his 
fellow-speakers. In both languages his love 
of words sometimes upset his syntax, and in 
both languages he was given to over-emphatic 
diction, of the type of spelling pronunciation. 

Little-Jerome, a half-breed, now in the fifties, 
is a true bilingual. He speaks both English (the 
dialectal type of the region) and Menomini 
w'ith racy idiom, which he docs not lose even 
when translating in either direction. He 
contrasts strikingly w’ith the men (usually 
somewhat younger) w'ho speak little English 
and yet bad Menomini. 

To recite the features of good and bad 
Menomini would be to annotate almost every 
item of the grammar, and many of the lexicon. 
In the pronunciation of good speakers, 
Menomini has, of course, its typical cadence 
and glide-sounds. Young people who speak 
English often diverge in Anglicizing the 
pronunciation. Older bad speakers exaggerate 
certain glide-sounds and miss some of the 
cadences, confusing short and long vowels. 
Over-elegant speech, on the other hand, — as 
from the lips of shamans or of the well- 
educated Little- Doctor, displaces the stress- 
accent toward the end of the word, and gives 
full long quantity to vow'cls which in good, 
idiomatic speech die not entitled to it. This 
last feature is a faiily close parallel to our 
“spelling-pronunciations,** such as the full 
form for -head for forrid and the now perhaps 
accepted aht-coat and seamstress, for weskit 
and sems.'css. Only, there is no writing in 
Mcnomini, hence no spelling to explain 
“spelling-pronunciations.** Sometimes there is 
a clear analogic basis. I'hus the w^ord nind:iumik 
“he calls me’’ may be distorted to nind.'tomik or 
even to rtma:i6:mik, the o: being the long 
vowel thc< corresponds in Menomini to the 
short u. Now, these distorted forms are 
probably due to the influence of other inflec- 
tional forms w^hich properly have the long o:, 
such as nina iio’.mik “he will call me.’* But 
in other cases this explanation seems not to 
hold, as when atSiimin “straw^berrv** is in 
spelling-pronunciation atdehe:me:n where the 
long e\ corresponds to short f. 

As a whole, this phenomenon is due to the 
fact that Menomini has a living morphologic 
alternation of long and short vowels; in 
emphatic or rhetorical speech the long vow'els 
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are carried into forms where normally they do 
not belong. 

In inflection, Menomini, like the other 
Algonquian languages, has an ohviative form 
for subsidiary third persons. Thus, if our 
story is of a man meeting another man and of 
the ensuing occurrences, our first man will be 
spoken of in the normal third person form, and 
the other man in the obviative form. The good 
Menomini speaker has no such difficulty as we 
have with our single pronoun he. But bad 
Menomini speakers profit not at all from this 
distinction, but get as tangled in their two 
forms as a bad speaker of English with his one 
ambiguous he. 

Whatever is hearsay and n(^ the speaker’s 
own experience has the predicate verb or 
particle in a special quotative form. Hence in 
traditional narrative all predicates are in this 
form, unless they be actual thoughts or speeches 
of the actors in the story, or parenthetic 
insertions of the narrator; these exceptions, 
indeed, make possible some nice shadings of 
sense and style. In ordinary speech even the 
bad speaker will use his quotatives correctly, 
but as soon as he embarks on a longer story, he 
may lapse into non-quotatives for whole 
sentences at a time, which make the story 
sound as though he had been present when it 
took place. 

Many archaisms of the medicine-man’s 
language are pinchbeck, — distortions in the 
direction of Ojibwa, or of Triballian. Others are 
genuine, as comparison with related languages 
will show. Still others are circumlocutions. No 
doubt the starting-point for these was in cases 
where the normal word was tabu during ritual. 
The Algonquian word for “bear” is lost in 
Menomini, and is replaced by a word which 
used to mean “little animal”; in ritual other 
terms are used, such as “ant-eater,” “berry- 
gatherer,” “Bruin.” But the habit has been 
extended to words where there is no tabu; the 


shaman uses long compounds or derivatives, 
such as “extensive woman” or “grandmother- 
expanse” for “earth,” and “standing-men” 
for “trees,” and “eternal men” for “stones.” 

V 

It would be useless to seek the criterion of 
good and bad Menomini by gauging the 
alternative forms as to consistency with the 
general system of the language, for Menomini, 
like English, contains many irregularities. It is 
often the irregular form that is the proper one, 
just as in English You had better do it is preferred 
to You ought better (to) do it, although the 
latter accords with the general forms of our 
syntax. Similarly, forrid is preferred to the 
logically more explicable fore-head. On the 
other hand, the irregular form may be less 
acceptable than a regular one; / dove is not so 
good as I dived, I ain*t not so good as Vm not. 
A good Menomini speaker will say for “medi- 
cine-man” maski:hki.tvineniw, a form which 
has the accent on a syllable that in almost any 
other word would be incapable of stress, and 
has vowel-shortening in the last element; yet 
only a bad speaker will use the logical com- 
bination of the words “medicine” and “man,” 
and speak horrid-sounding ma5ki:hkiw-inceniw. 
The nearest approach to an explanation of 
“good” and “bad” language seems to be this, 
then, that, by a cumulation of obvious superi- 
orities, both of character and standing, as well 
as of language, some persons are felt to be 
better models of conduct and speech than 
others. Therefore, even in matters where the 
preference is not obvious, the forms which 
these same persons use are felt to have the 
better flavor. This may be a generally human 
state of affairs, true in every group and 
applicable to all languages, and the factor of 
Standard and Literary Language versus dialect 
may be a superadded secondary one. 
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Native members of English-speaking commu- 
nities are sensitively aware that certain words 
and expressions in their language carry over- 
tones of high or low status. Synonyms are 
often differentiated by such distinctions in 
ranking. To desire and to want have much the 
same denotative meaning, but one is on a 
relatively high and dignified level in contrast to 
the neutral tone of the other; isn't fulfills on a 
colloquially neutral plane the same referential 
function as the low-class ain't. 

Although the phenomena of vocabulary levels 
are not well understood, it is clear that they 
cannot be treated purely in terms of linguistic 
form of derivation. Some high-toned English 
words are morphologically complex, but others 
arc not. Slang expressions may be either 
monosyllabic or elaborate in form and in 
metaphorical circumlocution. Certain English 
words derived from Latin or French have 
acquired dignity, but others are part of our 
everyday vocabulary {suit, dress), and still 
others are substandard {a dame, a joint). 
Similarly, forms of Anglo-Saxon derivation 
range from the archaic poetical and biblical 
words to the vulgar four-letter words. 

Interest in such stylistic features of vocabulary 
has been largely confined to lexicographers and 
to the literary specialists of our society, who 
have recognized that these features are the 
reflections of cultural norms. But it has also 
been assumed that stylistic phenomena of ai ^ 
kind are the product of literary refinement, 
particularly as developed in the traditions and 
standards of belletristic writing. Yet, non- 
literate societies without a specialized tradition 
of belks lettres have their high-valued words 
and phrases, which occur in myths or other 
sacred discourse, oratorical language, and the 


verbal forms of etiquette. (The literature on 
sacred language is as vast as it is fragmentary, 
but see especially Bunzel [1932, pp. 617-620], 
and White [1944]. Oratorical style is discussed 
in Boas [1897, p. 346]. Some of the Aztec 
huehuetlatoUi, a genre of oral narrative illus- 
trating the forms of politeness to be used in 
appropriate situations, are published with 
Spanish translations in Angel Ma. Garibay K. 
[1943]. For verbal etiquette in the use of 
greetings and titles, see Nellis [1947] and 
Pittman [1948].) 

Although much has been written about taboo 
words, information is sparse on the occurrence 
in primitive groups of the lower levels of speech, 
such as substandard or slang usage. (Most of 
the sources dealing with substandard usage 
limit themselves to specific types of verbal 
conventions, such as puns and nicknames. For 
a general eatment of \erbal humor in one 
non-literau society, see W. W. Hill [1943, pp. 
16-20]. The linguistic devices employed to 
characterize the physical or psychological 
peculiarities of individuals are described in 
Sapir [1915].) In our own culture substandard 
language is usually defined as the usage of the 
low occupational, socio-economic, or edu- 
cational classes: slang is “below the standard of 
cultivated speech . . . the special vocabulary of 
thieves, vagabonds, etc.” or “language con- 
sisting cither 01 new words or phrases, often 
of the vagrant or illiterate classes, or of ordinary 
words or phrases in arbitrary senses, and having 
a conventional but vulgar or inelegant use.” 
(These definitions are, respectively, from The 
American College Dictionary and Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary, 3rd ed.) If graded levels 
of usage, both high and low, occur in societies 
without a specialized tradition of literary 
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cultivation and ^vithout a class stratification, 
then these stylistic phenomena must rest upon 
a broader cultural base than would appear from 
the evidence in our own culture. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to describe the characteristics 
of Zuni sacred and slang usage, as evidence of 
vocabulary levels in a non-literate society. 

Zuni sacred terms are used in prayers, myths, 
songs, and traditional sayings. They also occur 
in conversations within the kiva, where special 
proprieties must be observed in language as in 
other forms of behavior. 

As one aspect of their wisdom, old people arc 
reputed to have the most thorough knowledge 
of sacred language. The yc mger informants 
with whom 1 worked were consistently modest 
about their ability to explain religious terms; 
they frequently did not know the narrative 
details or the names of personages in the 
myths to which the terms alluded. Whether 
young or old, however, Zuni adults can 
unhesitatingly identify particular words and 
phrases as belonging to the sacred, in contrast 
to the everyday, vocabulary. And even young 
Zunis understand the denotative meaning of 
most sacred terms, though they may be 
ignorant of their allusions and implications. 
Semantically, the forms identified as sacred 
are characterized by specialization of meaning 
when used in religious contexts. In everyday 
usage, for example, the stem pinna- means “to 
blow (of the wind)*’; in prayers the smgular 
noun form pinnanne refers, not to “wind,” but 
to “life, breath.” 

Accompanying this semantic specialization is 
the feature of lexical distinctiveness: sacred 
terms are substitutions for everyday terms with 
similar denotative references. Insofar as its 
denotative meaning is concerned, pinnanne in 
the sacred meaning of “life, breath” replaces 
the neutral forms of “to be alive,” and 

yanhaku-, “to breathe.” Similarly, the ordinary 
word for “frogs” is takka\ in sacred songs 
“frogs” are woliye tinan k^ayapi’ literally 
“several-are-in-a-shallow-container (such as a 
dish, puddle, lake) they-sitting they-are-in- 
liquid.” Lest the apparently elaborate circum- 
locution in this example be misinterpreted as 
a mark of poetic style, it should be pointed out 
that phrasal lexemes of this type are common 
throughout Zuni vocabulary: “gila monster” 
is tittol ^asipa, “rattlesnake it-has-hands” ; a 


man’s nickname is ^a:na tenna ponlawt^ 
“going-along almost-disappeared he-moves> 
rapidly- with-head-down. ” 

Most sacred terms are merely the conventional 
equivalents of such truly neutral words as 
takka^ “frogs.” There is no unfavorable, 
connotation attached to takka which would 
make it unacceptable in sacred contexts. Onl) 
the particular histories of word usage could 
explain why some everyday animal names, for 
example, have developed sacred substitutes 
while others have been accepted without 
substitution in religious discourse. But certain 
everyday words, it is true, carry connotations 
which would be inappropriate in religious 
situations, and substitute terms arc therefoic 
essential. In daily speech nowe^ “beans,” 
k^ola, “chile,” or pola, “cottonw'ood tree,” 
may be used in an extended meaning lot 
uncomplimentary reference to “Spanisli- 
Americans”; a similar reference to “Spanish- 
Amcricans” is made by such compounds as 
nopolo :wa, composed of wo-, the stem for 
“bean,” and -poh:wa, a form of the stem for 
“cottonwood tree,” or cipolo:wa, containing 
n-, the stem for “body hair.” Such words, 
informants explain, are mildly insulting and too 
undignified to be proper in kiva language. 
Likewise, obviously borrowed words, such as 
melika^ “Anglo-American,” cannot be used in 
the kiva. This prohibition against loan words is 
obviously not to be equated w ith the tradition of 
linguistic purism, w’hereby organizations in 
many of the modern national states legislate 
against foreignisms that threaten to adulterate 
the native language. It stems, rather, from ilie 
general Zuni injunction against bringing un- 
regulated innovations into ceremonial situations- 
using a word like melika, as one informant 
expressed it, would be “like bringing a radio 
into the kiva.” Officially constituted clov\ns 
may deliberately make use of radios and 
telephones, borrowed words, and even foreign 
pronunciations of Zuni words for purposes of 
ceremonial humor, but this license is permitted 
only to clowns. For other persons the prohiln- 
tion is leveled against employing certain 
words, not against referring to foreigners, 
while speaking in the kiva. If a Zuni wishes to 
refer to Spanish-Americans or Anglo-Americans 
in kiva conversations, he may do so by using the 
substitute term po^ya: k^apa^ literally “wide 
hats,” for this purpose. But the function 
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illustrated here, that of supplying replacements 
for undignified words of the everyday vocab- 
iilaiy, applies to only a few of the religious 
terms and cannot be established as an ex- 
planatory principle of sacred usage. 

Xot only do most of the sacred terms replace 
neutral words, they are also composed of forms 
that occur in the neutral vocabulary of daily 
speech. Some exceptions, of course, can be 
cited. It is possible to find words which are 
unique to sacred discourse. But such unanalyz- 
al>le forms, whether native archaic words or 
words borrowed from the ceremonial vocab- 
ularies of neighboring groups, are extremely 
rare among the Zuni religious terms I collected. 
Likewise, words which contain elements de- 
noting specifically religious concepts can be 
ioiiiui, but they arc few in number. An example 
IS ‘^oneyaiatine, which is sometimes translated 
as “load, path*’ and explained as a prayer word 
substituting for the everyday term '^onanne\ 
sometimes it is translated as “load of life, 
sacred road.” 'Lhe word is composed of -wwe, 
the singular noun ending, preceded by two 
Stems: '^oneya-, “cornmeal, pollen,” and yala-, 
“to be stretched across.” 'Lhe denotations 
contained in the word aie clearly religious, 
being associated with the ceremonial sprinkling 
()1 cornmeal to form a path from the altar to the 
c nt ranee of the kiva. 

Only a few of the Zuni sacred terms, then, 
can be explained as replacements for the more 
undignified w’ords of everyday usage ui as 
uniquely sacred W'ords containing forms lUJl 
used in daily discourse and forms wdth distinc- 
ti\ely religious denotations. For the most pait, 
the vocabulary of religious w'ords replaces the 
neutral vocabulary and is composed of the 
same forms. A sacred term is marked, however, 
by discriminable lexical and semantic features: 
it is lexically distinct from an everyday term 
with an equivalent denotative meaning; having 
a specialized meaning in religious contexts, it 
is semantically distinct from the same form as 
used in secular situations. Cultural attitudes 
provide the content and background for ti. >e 
verbal differentiations. Because the realm of 
religion carries high value in Zuni culture, the 
words habitually employed in sacred contexts 
acquire connotations of dignity and high status. 
Furthermore, these words belong to the 
province of sacred kn<*wledge best understood 
old people, and it is this age group 


which carries the greatest prestige in Zuni 
society. 

For purposes of definition, slang will refer to 
those low-valued words and expressions which 
enjoy only a very brief period of currency. In 
contrast to the sacred vocabulary, the ephemeral 
vocabulary of slang is said to be understood and 
used only by Zuni children and young adults. 
Old people are supposed to ignore such 
“nonsense talking” — penak^amme'^ peye^ liter- 
ally “not-fit-to-bc-spoken is-talking,” an ex- 
pression which covers slang, punning, telling 
tall stories, and other frivolous uses of language. 
Slang, however, does not carry strong disap- 
proval. It is merely one of the types of foolish 
behavior normally indulged in by young 
people, and among members of this age group 
it can be tolerantly excused. 

Specialization of meaning applies to slang as 
well as to sacred terms. Thus, wapli- in everyday 
speech denotes “to scratch up the ground, to 
gouge holes in the ground”; as a slang term 
popular in the early 1940*s it acquired the 
meaning “to run away, to dash off.” The 
standard word for “a spring (of W'ater)” is 
k*^anak^^aytnanne, which gamed a brief currency 
among young men as a somewhat rakish w’ord 
denoting “a woman”; the shift of meaning in 
this example follows the cultural association, 
expressed in other Zuni contexts, between 
thirst and sexual desire. 

The feature of lexical replacement is also 
characteristic of Zuni slang. The stem 
“to run ay,” is the neutral equivalent of 
wapli- in i slang meaning. Replacing the slang 
usage of k'^anak'^ayinanne are several words in 
the e\v.ryday vocabulary, such as <^oka^ “a 
female,” or other terms which classify females 
into specific age groups. 

The denotative meaning of many slang terms, 
however, is difficult to define and seemingly 
irrelevant to the connotative function of 
indicating the speaker’s intention and attitude. 
Zuni slang abounds in expressions used for 
taunting and c’ iding or for responding verbally 
to the reprehensible behavior of others. Most 
cxclamatives are lexical forms whose denotative 
content approaches the vanishing point and 
wdioF^ meaning function must be largely 
described in terms of the attitudes they are 
understood to convey. Zuni possesses, in 
addition to its standard cxclamatives, several 
others that have suffered the faddish fate of 
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slang terms. An example is ma^ana, an ex- 
clamative of reproach current about ten years 
ago as a response to teasing from the opposite 
sex. The form might be analyzed as a 

particle variously translated as ‘Veil, so, all 
right,’* and ^ana, another particle expressing 
uncertainty or negation, as “possibly, hardly, 
not quite, but no.” In this exclamative, as in 
others, however, there is no identifiable denota- 
tion which can be analyzed or literally trans- 
lated. All that can be proposed as a definition of 
ma ^ana is that it was an exclamative, implying 
reproach or mild rebuke, employed by young 
people for a short period as a fashionable way 
of making a verbal response to teasing. 

Similarly indeterminate in denotative content 
are the formulaic utterances of Zuhi slang, 
each of which begins with a fixed sequence of 
words and ends with one of several alternative 
words or phrases. An expression of this type, 
used by boys fifteen or twenty years ago to 
convey an attitude somewhat akin to the 
English “all right for you,” is illustrated in 

wans tom , “just you (objective case) .” 

Some of the alternative endings for this utte- 
rance are mi/o, “lizard,” iola, “scorpion,” 
sa:kom, “Chikwa Short-Legs” (the 
proper name and nickname of a Zuni man), or 
sa:niko, a playful reversal of syllables 
on the preceding form. Informants were unable 
to explain whether “lizard,” “scorpion,” and 
“Chikwa Short-Legs” were based upon allu- 
sions to stories or local events, or h6w these 
references might be related to the meaning of 
the total utterance. A young Zuni asserted, 
with thorough reasonableness, that he had used 
the expression as a boy simply because he had 
heard other boys using it. Evidently the 
denotations contained in the utterance were 
irrelevant to its intentional meaning, which was 
tacitly understood. Another utterance of this 
type, in vogue five or ten years ago, functioned 
as a snappy comeback to discourage un- 
warranted curiosity. If a young person were 
asked what he had bought at the store or what 
he was carrying in a parcel, he might reply ma? 

hinik ^ana , “well, maybe possibly ,” 

completing the sentence with wa:kaii, “cow,” 
k^ak^enne, “house,” or k^a^holi, “something.” 
In this instance, at least, the denotative content 
of the utterance can be roughly translated as 
“Well, it might just possibly be a cow (a house, 
a something).” But the denotations are some- 


what oblique and secondary to the meaning 
conveyed in the speaker’s intention, that of 
making a fantastic reply to an unseemly 
question. 

The denotative significance of some apparently 
meaningless expressions might be made 
meaningful if the situations in which they 
arose were known. A number of slang expres- 
sions have reference to specific local events, but 
the denotative relevance of any such expression 
will be understood only by the user who is 
familiar with the incident to which it refers. 
One of the slang terms which informants were 
able to clarify was luntaia^a, literally “body- 
lengthens,” with a meaning equivalent to “he is 
girl-crazy.” The origin of the term was attrib- 
uted to a cartoon movie, in which a wolf, on 
seeing a pretty girl, lengthened its body to 
approach her. Another example is tohsjt 
^uttekOy “spider bit-him,” one of the many 
expressions meaning “he is drunk.” It lias 
reference to a Zuni trial, held several years ago, 
in which this statement is said to have been 
oflFered as a defense by the relatives of a young 
man charged with drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct. It is obvious, however, that a knowl- 
edge of the origin of an expression or its 
transferred meaning is not necessary for its 
proper usage and understanding. A Zuni learns 
to apply terms like luntaia <^a in their specialized 
slang meanings — and to use the denotatively 
meaningless expressions illustrated previously 
by observing how other members of his culture 
react to these verbal cues in various situational 
contexts. In the same way, a native speaker of 
English at the turn of this century could 
successfully employ such slang terms as 
rubberneck, “a prying person,” whether or not 
he was aware of its connection with rubberneck- 
wagon, “a sight-seeing bus”; and he would 
learn the intentional sense of twenty-three 
skidoo, whose origin and denotative connection 
with the meaning “go away” is obscure even to 
lexicographers. 

Finally, another characteristic peculiar to the 
slang vocabulary of Zuni lies in the prevalence 
of unique forms, forms not appearing at any 
other level of usage. Especially common among 
these unique elements, which in my data 
represent the slang of only the last generation, 
are forms borrowed from English. An example 
is the taunting pi? pii pii, from English “fish,” 
used by Zuni boys some twenty years ago; a 
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variant of the taunt was pH noHi, “fish nose/’ 
no^li being the Zuni word for “nose.** The 
insulting allusion here, according to one 
informant, was to the fish-like nose on the 
White man’s portraits of Indians, as found in 
calendar pictures or on the buffalo nickle. 
Another borrowing which also illustrates the 
Zuni’s adoption of the White man’s Indian is 
the expression su:ca hntiyan, from English 
“such an Indian,*’ applied as a joking rebuke 
to a person excessively awkward in performing 
some ordinary chore, such as riding a horse or 
carrying a pail of water. The exclamative su:, 
which conveys the same attitude, is merely a 
first-syllable abbreviation of the total expression 
and exemplifies a linguistic device fairly 
common in Zuni. 

As compared with sacred language, the rapidly 
changing vocabulary of Zuni slang shows some 
distinctive peculiarities: a large proportion of 
slang words and expressions are denotatively 
meaningless or indeterminate and possess a 
communicative function that is largely inten- 
tional; slttiig contains many unique forms, 
not used in everyday neutral discourse; many 
of its expressions are based upon specific local 
incidents; it is a low-valued level of language 
primarily associated with the usage of young 
people. But, like sacred language, slang usage 
IS also characterized by specialization of 
meaning and by the employment of substitute 
forms to convey the meanings expressed by 
other forms in everyday usage. 

To the native speaker of Zuni, the sacred 
vocabulary carries overtones of dignity and 
prestige; slang is regarded as a low- valued tvpe 
of behavior. Both levels of language are dis- 
tinguishable from everyday usage. Expressed in 
terms of a formula, a given lexeme (e.g., 
k'^anak^'ayinanne) has denotative meaning I 
(“a spring of water”) in neutral usage but 
denotation II (“a woman”) in slang; a given 
denotative reference (e.g., “frogs”) is expressed 
by lexeme I (takka) in neutral usage but by 
lexeme II (woliye tinan k^ayapa) in saci ’ 
language. These are overtly discriminable 
features of verbal behavior which aid in serving 
to distinguish one level of language from 
another. 

The demarcation between these levels, of 
course, is noi sharp and absolute. Many lexical 
forms overlap all levels without undergoing any 


specialization of meaning: the pronouns, in 
addition to their extensive use in everyday 
speech, are woven into prayers as well as slang 
utterances. Furthermore, the levels shade into 
one another by infinite gradations, and they 
cannot be reduced to a set of neatly separated 
categories through the device of definition. 
There are Zuni forms, near either end of the 
subtly graded scale of usage, which might be 
regarded as semi-sacred and semi-slang. Thus, 
yehcu-, “to draw in the breath, to inhale,” 
has religious implications outside of ceremonial 
contexts in such words as ^i.yehcuk ^akka, 
literally “they caused each other to inhale,” but 
actually having the transferred reference “they 
greeted each other (in the traditional Zuni 
manner).” The transferred meaning is based 
upon the cultural association between the 
concept of breath and that of life and spiritual 
force derived from the divinities: people greet 
each other by placing their clasped hands upon 
each other’s mouth and thereby passing breath 
and life to one another. 

At the other end of the scale of usage are a host 
of nearly slang, slightly substandard, or some- 
what informal words and expressions. Some 
Zuni puns have become part of the standard 
stock of traditional jokes; but others, which 
have their source in local incidents and disap- 
pear from usage after a short life, should 
perhaps be classed as slang or semi-slang. A 
neutral reference to “my wife” is horn ^ona^ 
“the ont who has me”; ^okaceikH conveys the 
same dtn. ’ative referenv.c, but it is usually 
translated “the old lady, the old woman” and 
though part of traditional usage, is a decidedly 
substan'^ard word which must be used with 
circumspection. Many terms referring to 
persons —the words for “Spanish-American” 
mentioned earlier, nicknames, kinship terms in 
their humorously extended meanings — imply 
attitudes ranging from mild joshing to insult. 
They arc neither slang nor neutral but belong 
to an intermediate region of substandard and 
familiar usage. 

These intricate levels of usage are learned by 
the native speaker as part of his cultural 
experience. He not only acquires a semantic 
knowledge of the arbitrary denotations as- 
signed to verbal forms, that area of meaning 
which is relatively easy to translate from one 
language to another. He also learns that certain 
conceptual fields, to which the words of his 
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language refer, are highly valued in his culture, 
while others carry various degrees and shades 
of undignified overtones. Words referring to 
“wind,” “breath,” “inhaling,” “blowing the 
breath upon” have denotative equivalents in 
English and Zuhi. But these concepts to a Zuni 
arc linked in a network of religious beliefs, and, 
through the mediation of these beliefs, words 
referring to such concepts are potentially 
loaded with sacred connotations. Similarly, a 
person foreign to English can be taught the 
denotative reference of lamb without much 
difficulty; but, unless he has also become 
culturally conditioned to C hristian ideology 
with its associated pastoral images, he will be 
unable to react to the potentially religious 
connotations of such words as lamh^ flock, 
pasture, pastor, shepherd. In fact, if the foreigner 
has been differently conditioned to these ideas 
in his owm culture, he may react in the wTong 
way. English-speaking missionaries found that 
the pastoral references of the Old Testament 
evoked hostile connotations among their Chinese 
listeners, whose cultural experience had taught 
them “to regard herding as an inferior way of 
life of frontier barbarians, and herdsmen as the 
natural enemies of Chinese farmers” (Wright, 
1953a, p. 301). 

The native speaker likewise learns to respond 
to the additional connotations which words 
assume by virtue of the cultural status of the 
people who use these w^ords and the situations 
in which they arc habitually used. In a 
stratified society, such as that in which English 
is spoken, the verbal habits distinctive of each 
class acquire connotations of approval or 
disapproval, depending on the status of that 
class. In a culture which has accorded high 


prestige to the written word, especially to the 
esthetic forms of writing, the vocabulary 
traditionally encountered in poetry and bclle- 
tristic prose becomes imbued with overtones 
of refinement and dignity. But these appear to 
be merely special cultural conditions in which 
behavior, verbal or otherwise, reflects the values 
associated with status groups and 'prestige 
situations. 

In Zuni culture there are no class or caste 
strata against which verbal forms take on a 
spectrum of values. But status differentiation is 
applied to age groups; and the speech peculiar 
to young people is low'-valucd, while that 
associated with old people is prestigeful. Tlien* 
is no specialized tradition of esthetic writing to 
give an aura of prestige to its distinctivclv 
literary forms and no contrast with the vulgatc 
of forms used only in speech. But a comparahK 
differentiation is applied in Zuhi to its cultuial 
situations; the verbal usage characteristic ot 
sacred places and practices is marked as the 
dignified level of vocabulary, in contrast to the 
usage distinctive of the movies, the school 
playground, and the practices of taunting and 
teasing. 

It would appear, then, that vocabulary lewis 
reflect cultural phenomena of a very general 
nature. W’^ords acquire connotative gradations 
in accordance with the cultural values assigned 
to ideas, status groups, and situations. This are.i 
of meaning is difficult to translate fiom out 
language to another, especially when the 
languages are set in cultures which are widelv 
different. For translation in this sense invokes 
finding equivalents for the values associated 
with the ideas, status groups, and situations in 
two different cultural systems. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

The author’s study of Zuhi language and culture was aided by a grant from the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 

The vowel symbols used in transcribing Zuni represent sounds much like the 
Spanish or Italian vowels. Zuni vowels, however, may be phonemically short or 
long, length being indicated by a colon after the vow^el. P, /, and the glottal stop (^) 
are always unaspirated and voiceless, the remaining stops and affricates being 
aspirated before vowels and unreleased before consonants; furthermore, k is a 
palatalized velar, phonetically ky, before a, e, f, or before a glottal stop followed 
by these vowels. Zuhi c represents phonetic fs, the 2 is similar to the initial consonant 
of church, the / is a lateral spirant, and the remaining consonant symbols have 
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approximately their English values. Stress, which is not marked, occurs on the first 
syllable of the Zuni word. A more detailed description of the Zuni system of sounds 
occurs in Newman’s “A Practical Zuni Orthography” in Smith and Roberts (1954; 

pp. 163-170). 

References arc organized into two parts: (A) specific to Newman’s article and 
(B) concerning argots, slang, ceremonial and sacred languages, and other aspects of 
the topic of “special languages.” The topics of speech levels and speech variation 
as such are treated following Gumperz* article on pp. 416-428. For much pertinent 
material, see all the articles and references in Parts V and VI and the references to 
Bright’s article in Part VIII. 
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SAMUEL E. MARTIN 


INTRODUCTION 

'rhis paper is one of several preliminary 
studies with the aim, first, to pinpoint certain 
areas of ethnolinguistic structure shared by 
Korea and Japan and, then, to explore these 
auMS tor keys to similarities and differences in 
national character. Let me briefly mention the 
several areas tliat 1 am investigating. 

1. In SYNTAX we find a remarkable similarity, 
almost a unit-for-unit correspondence, 
het\^een tUe two languages. Small points of 
difierence do exist, however. For example: (A) 
Korean freely sticks nouns together to make 
long agglutinative compounds, but colloquial 
J.ipancse prefers analytical constructions liroken 
up by the W'ord wo, equivalent to either the 
Koiean copula modifier in ‘w'hich is’ or the 
Korean particle ui ‘of.* (B) Korean and Japanese 
both have a particle of de-emphasis (zva in 
Standard Japanese, un'nun in Korean), but in 
Japanese the function of this particle is off 

I educed to little more than a sentence-opener. 
(C) bVw Koreans have any feeling for a cleai- 
cut “inodel** language behind iheii many 
colloquial abbreviations; Japanese, ui the oihci 
band, are used to seeing and hearing the formal 
"models” for such abbreviations as zya de 
lui, site *ru - site iru^ sit' okv site oku. 

2. Korean has perhaps the richest and most 
extensive system of sound symhoiism in the 
world; each of over a thousand lexemes occuis 
not as an isolated item, but as a set of words 
with systematic variations in shape i t 
correspond to subtle but structured diflferences 
in connotation. The Japanese system is feeble 
by comparison. In addition, Korean has a 
variety of vulgar and deprecatory synonyms 
lor many common nouns and verbs, permitting 
•1 flavor of earthiness haid to match in Japanese. 


3. Korean has a number of aspect subtleties 
that Japanese lacks: the past -past -ess.ess~ta, 
the various retrospective forms {ha-tun, ha-tula, 
ha-p.tita), the casual constructions {ha-ci, ha-ci 
yo), the apperceptive forms (ha-kwun, ha- 
kicumen). On the othei hand, Japanese offers a 
handy set of final particles {ne, sa, yo, etc.) 
that often evade the Korean translator. 

4. Japanese has an elaborate set of polite 
FORMULAS, stock phiases designed to smooth 
c\eiy conceivable social situation. A foreigner 
who memorizes about twenty or thirty of the 
common situational exchanges can circulate in 
Japanese society with surprising success, even 
if he knows no other expressions; he soon gets 
the feeling that Japanese conversation is all 
formula, with no content. Korean, of course, 
has a few’ such formulas, too- but no one would 
claim that mwn hamnita is heard with any thing 
like the frequency of Japanese sumimasen 
‘excuse thank you.’ In a number of situa- 
tions the .panese has an explicit (and often 
very effective) way to soothe people’s feelings; 
in man of these same situations, the Korean, 
like the American, says nothing at all. Both are 
apt to suspect the sincerity of the Japanese, and 
this is unjust, since it is virtually impossible to 
sav ‘‘thank you” all day long and not end up 
with a vague feeling of gratitude, or to excuse 
yourself time after time without a certain 
humility setting in of itself. 

1 . omr ITORY CATEGORIES 

Every language forces upon the speaker 
certain choices before he can make an utterance; 
these are the obligatory categories of the 
language. In English, we cannot talk about 
something— let us say that 4-legged animal that 
the Japanese call tieko, the Koreans kwayngi— 

407 
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without deciding immediately whether the 
something is to be singular or plural, definite or 
indefinite. We have to make our choice among 
the expressions ‘the cat, the cats, a cat, some 
cats*; we can’t just say ‘cat* as the Korean or 
Japanese does. We have two quite arbitrary 
axes of distinction; an axis of number and an 
AXIS OF SPECIFICITY (see Fig. 1). 

DEFINITE 

the c^t the cats 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

a c^t some cits 

INDEFINITE 
Fig. 7 

In addition, there is a third axis, that of 
generality; ‘the cat* (a type of animal) versus 
‘the cat* (this or that cat), each singular definite; 
‘a cat* versus 'any cat,* each singular and 
indefinite; ‘the cats* (a type of animal) versus 
‘the cats* (these or those cats), each plural and 
definite; ‘cats* (a type of animal) versus ‘some 
cats,* each plural and indefinite. 

The arbitrary nature of such categories comes 
home to us at once when we try to explain the 
proper use of the articles to our Far Eastern 
colleagues, or to account for the fact that “the 
United States’* is singular on this side of the 
Atlantic but plural in England. 

To add a certain piquancy to English in- 
scrutability the same sound, an -r, will make a 
sentence plural when attached to the noun, but 
singular when attached to the verb; 

the cat5 jump 
the cat jumpj 

It is small wonder that learning English has 
been called “the yellow man’s burden.*’ 

2. SPEECH LEVELS 

Japanese and Koreans are fortunately spared 
a number of these distinctions that ajfe forced 
upon us. They need not even have a subject in 
their sentences, so they are spared the strangely 
shapeless ‘it’ of ‘it seems to me* and ‘it rains’ or 
the peculiar ‘there* of ‘there’s someone here.’ 
Sentences in Korean and Japanese are quite 
complete with just a predicate, often nothing 
more than a verb form. But before they can 


utter the verb form, the Japanese and the 
Koreans are forced to make a choice alien to us. 
that of speech levels. In both languages there 
are two axes of distinction; the axis of referem t 
and the axis of address (see Figs. 2 and 3). 

STANDARD JAPANESE 
1 . Axis of address 



PLAIN : POLITE DEFERENTIAL 

Copula 

dd d4su 

— 


de dru de arimdsu de gozairnasu 

(formal) (formal) 

Verb forms 

...-(r)u ...(i)-masu — (gozairnasu) 

2. Axis of reference 



Copula 

Verb forms 

HUMBLE 

— 

o-...-i suru 

NEUTRAL 

di 

...-(r)u 

EXALTED 

de irassyaru 

0 -...-I ni fiAru 

3. Donatory verbs (‘gives*) 


HUMBLE 

ageru 1 

^ (out-giving) 

NEUTRAL 

f yaru J 

T kureru | 

^ (in-giving) 

EXALTED 

kudasaru J 

4. Euphemistic verbs 



‘does* 

‘says* (etc.) 

HUMBLE 

itasu 

mdosu 

NEUTRAL 

suru 

iu 

EXALTED 

nasiru 

ossyiSiru 


Fig, 2 


STANDARD KOREAN 

1 . Axis of address 

INGROUP 

PLAIN INTIMATE : FAMILIAR 

-ta -na -e 

-ci 

OITTGROUP 

POLITE : AUTHORITATIVE DEFERENTIAL 

-e yo -(8)o -(8u)p.nita 

-ci yo 

2. Axis of reference 

NEUTRAL -ta 

EXALTED -(u)si- 

3. Euphemistic verbs 

‘eat* ‘alcep* ‘stay’ 

NEUTRAL mek- ca- iss- 

BXALTED cap8wu-(8i-) cwumusi- kSysi- 


Fig.3 
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I'hc choice of plain, polite, or deferential 
style in Japanese depends on the speaker's 
attitude toward the person that he is addressing. 
I'he choice of humble, neutral, or exalted 
EXPRESSIONS — in any of the three styles — 
depends primarily on the speaker’s attitude 
toward the subject of the expression. 1 am 
simplifyi'^g the picture here by limiting the 
discussion to verb forms; for Japanese, but not 
toi Korean, the situation is further com- 
plicated by the spectrum of meaning covered by 
the deferential noun prefix o-. 

In the meaning ‘to give,* Japanese, unlike 
Korean, has not one, but two neutral verbs: 
varu, a verb for giving to the out-group and 
kureru, a verb for giving to the in-group. By 
definition, the humble form, ageru, is out- 
^nving, the exalted form, kudasdru, is in -giving 
(Fig. 2). “In-group** and “out-group** are 
flexible, relative terms; when ‘I give to you,* 
\(iu arc in the out-group; but when ‘you 
give to him,* you are absorbed in my in-group 
as opposed to him, unless he is an intimate of 
mine. When ‘he gives to him,* we have to decide 
from the situation which of the two— he or 
HIM -is closer to me and belongs in the in- 
group. 

3 . JAPANESE SHAPES 

The Japanese diagram shows, for each style 
and type of expression, typical shapes taken by 
the copula {dd, ddsu, de irassydru ‘it is*) and by 
verb forms. There is no humble copula, and 
there is no way to make a verb form per se 
deferential, with the exception of dru ‘exists* 
(which becomes gozaimdsu). The modern trend 
IS to use de gozaimdsu as the humble copula 
only, and eliminate the deferential style from 
predicates altogether. This produces a neater, 
2-way opposition of plain vs. polite, humble vs. 
exalted, with the neutral form neutralizing the 
opposition between humble and exalted (see 
Fig. 4). 


PLAIN 


HUMBLE 


NEUTRAL 

I 

EXALTED 


Fig, 4 


POLITE 


The use of de gozaimdsu as humble is probably 
responsible for the use of de irassyaimdsu and 
other exalted verbs with subjects that are 
inanimate objects pertaining to exalted persons, 
a growing habit much deplored by Japanese 
observers. 

In addition to the regularly formed humble 
and exalted verb expressions, there are about 
20 or 30 euphemistic verbs; each of these 
either takes the place of the expected regular 
form (oide ni ndru or irassydru for the non- 
existent * 0-1 ni naru ‘stays*) or serves as an 
elegant synonym alongside the regularly formed 
humble or exalted (mesiagaru alongside o~nomi 
ni ndru ‘drinks*). 

4 . KOREAN CATEGORIES 

When we compare the Korean distinctions, 
the first thing that strikes us is the absence of 
a humble form. It is sometimes claimed that 
such a form once existed, but I suspect that the 
meaning of the sufhx in question {-saop-) was 
merely deferential. With the exception of one 
euphemistic humble verb poyw- ‘to see* 
(corresponding to neutral po-, exalted po-si-) 
which occurs only in a few set expressions, the 
nearest equivalent of the Japanese humble 
forms is use of the deferential style. Korean 
makes its exalted forms neatly and regularly 
with the so-called honorific infix 
and there are only a few euphemistic verbs 
alongside the regular exalted forms. 

The next thing we notice is that the axis of 
address divides up into six styles; this compares 
with only t’"»'»''e in Japanese, with those three 
perhaps in t* process of reduction to two. The 
first three styles (plain,, intimate, familiar) can be 
lumped tof^ether as “in-group address** and the 
last three as “out-group address**; notice that 
these terms are used here with respect to 
ADDRESS, not to REFERENCE (as with the Japanese 
verbs for giving). We see that Korean has a rich 
variety within chese two groups; there is leeway 
to show intimacy or familiarity within the in- 
group, and to show authority or special 
deference within the out-group. The relation- 
ship between in-^ioup address and out-group 
address, like the relationship between plain 
address and polite address in Japanese, is 
analogous to the use of the pronouns du and Sie 
in modem German or of tu and vous in modern 
French. In Seoul, the use of the authoritative 
address (by a person taking command of a 
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situation: policeman to traffic offender, customer 
to laundry-man, guest to hotel-clerk, passenger 
to taxi-driver, etc.) seems to be undergoing 
replacement by either the polite or the defer- 
ential. New information indicates that in 
Seoul the local-dialect form of the authoritative 
-swuj-wu is used within the family circle to 
elders (including servants), while the intimate -e 
and the plain -ta are used to juniors; the 
familiar ~ney is used to friends. For a somewhat 
different interpretation, see Ooe (1958, pp. 
25-29). Some Koreans would like to standardize 
the -sup.nita style as analogous to the Japanese 
desu style; actually, it corresponds more closely 
to the Japanese de gozaimdsu style, and is 
probably destined for a similar fate — eventual 
replacement by the polite style, except for 
formal cliches. 


AMAMI OSHIMA 

{Shodon) 

1 . Axis of address 

PLAIN 

POLITE 

Copula dya, If, da 

daroo(wo)m 

Verb forms -um, -un, -ur 

-oo(wo)m, -aawoni 

2. Axis of reference 

Copula 

Verb forms 

HUMBLE — 

qu-...-i sy-um 

NEUTRAL dya, ff, da 

-um, -un, -ur 

EXALTED 1. daryi n syom 

I. -i n syoni (r 

2. — 

syaawom) 

2. -i qumoo(r)y-uni 

3. — 

3. -1 qumoorv-i n 

Fig. 6 

svom 


5. RYUKYU SYSTEMS 

There is probably no dialect of Japanese or 
Korean that does not have some such system as 
those outlined. I have given data for two 
systems from the Ryukyus: one from Okinaw’a 
and one from Amami Oshima (see Figs. 5 and 6), 

OKINAWA (SHum) 

1 , Axis of address 

PLAIN : POLITE : DEFERENTIAL 
Copula ya-n ya-ibn-n deebiru 

(du ya-ibii-ru) 

Verb forms -yu-n,-i-n -(y)abii(r)-, — 

-ibi(ir) 


The Oshima system is somewhat simpler tlian 
that of Standard Japanese, but the two axes art 
still very much present. The Okinawan sysUni 
is much the same as Standard Japanese, but it 
gets quite complicated with levels of exaltation. 
This is undoubtedly due in large part to tlic 
complex caste structure that existed within the 
relatively small community of Shuri until recent 
days. Pronouns and certain interjections (of the 
‘yes*-and-'no* type) reflect this same complex it\ 
In both Ryukyu systems there are many 
euphemistic and exalted verbs, and both lia\e 
special donatory verbs, of which the Okinawa 
(Shuri) forms are given in Fig. 5. 

6. FAC'TORS OF CHOICE 


2. Axis of reference 



Copula 

Verb forms 

HUMBLE 

— 

qu-...-i s-yun 

NEUTRAL 

ya-n 

-yu-n,-i-n 

EXALTED 

1. qwaa nsee-n* 

1. ...(-i) nsee-n* 


2. qwaa misee-n 

2. ...(-i) misee-n 


3. quya(-i) nsee-n 

3, qu-...-i nsee-n 


4. quya(-i) misec-n 4. qu-...-i misee-n 


5. — 

5. qu-...-i nsyoo- 
rari-in 


*(Noble to older 

qu-...-i niisyoo- 


farmer) 

rari-in 


3. Donatory verbs (‘gives*) 

HUMBLE 

{ qagi-yu 
kwi'-yu-n 
EXALTED qu-tabi-i misee- 


NEUTRAL 


qusagi-yu-n T 
j-n J 


out-giving 


^ ^ in-giving 


We now come to the problem of finding out 
what factors operate to influence a speaker ^ 
choice of reference and address forms. ^Vc 
expect the factors to obtain relatively, of course, 
for the speaker and the person spoken to or of ; 
and we are not surprised at an overlap of 
factors in any given situation. I wish that I 
could present a statistically based description 
of the factors and their relative importance, 
similar to the study of European pronoun iisai»e 
made by Roger Brown and Albert Gilman 
(1960), but I must limit myself for the moment 
to a subjective estimate based on my own 
observations. I find four factors at work: age 
difference, sex difference, social position, and 
outgroupness. The relative importance of these 
for each axis of Japanese, Okinawan, and 
Korean I estimate roughly as follows: 


Fig. 5 
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Reference 

Address 

standard Japanese 

position 
age difference 
sex difference 
outgroupness 

outgroupness 
position 
age difference 
sex difference 

standard Korean 

outgroupness 
position 
age difference 
sex difference 

outgroupness 
position 
sex difference 
age difference 

shun Okinawan 

age difference 
position 
outgroupness 
sex difference 

age difference 
outgroupness 
position 
sex difference 


I am not too happy with these estimates, and I 
should be interested to hear other people’s 
reactions to them. I suspect that much of the 
dissatisfied feeling among older people that 
“politeness levels” are changing is due to 
changes in the relative importance of the 
various factors and perhaps also to changes in 
feelings of what constitutes an in-group and an 
out-group. Age and sex differences were 
undoubtedly more important factors in the past 
than they uit co«h'y; in 19th-century Okinawa, 
a difference of one day in age was sufficient 
to call for different levels of speech. Out- 
groupness and position seem far more important 
in Standard Japanese and Korean today. One 
reason is the preference to avoid direct pro- 
nominal reference, since this involves one with 
still another axis of distinctions, in some ways 
more complex. An effective use of verb forms 
makes pronouns largely unnecessary. 

It has been noted by Japanese investigators 
that politeness increases with distance, size, and 
impersonality of the audience; you are more 
polite to a person on the telephone than face-to- 
facc, you arc more polite to a group of individ- 
uals than to each one separately, you aie more 
polite in letters than in speaking {Gengo 
Setkatu, 1957, p. 9). It has also been noted that 
the use of any Standard Japanese forms is 
considered more polite than even the most 
honorific of local dialect forms {Gengo Seikatu, 
1957, p. 7). In a given speech situation, several 
styles often alternate with each other; i 
Korean may open up a conversation with the 
deferential style, slip into the polite style, and 
then occasionally throw in a deferential form, 
^amasita Syoosei of the Japan Broadca.sting 
C ompany (G«i^a iSerta/M, 1957, p. 55) suggests 
that the rAormal maximum frequency for 


gozaimdsu is about once in 5 sentences for a 
male speaker, once in 3 sentences for a female 
speaker, with the other sentences in polite 
style. It seems to me that the former figure 
corresponds rather well to the frequency with 
which a Yale undergraduate inserts ‘sir* in 
sentences addressed to his teachers; the latter 
figure is close to the obsequious frequency with 
which an American salesman inserts the name 
of his prospective customer into the sales- 
pitch. 

The best statistical study available is the 
report on attitudes in non-standard dialect 
areas made by the Kokuritu kokugo kenkyuuzyo 
(National Language Research Institute), called 
Keigo to keigo isiki (Honorifics and conscious- 
ness of them; 1957); this came to my attention 
after writing the preceding section. The 
principal conclusions of the Japanese study 
(pp. 376-378) are presented here in a free 
translation: 

1. Honorific forms incorporating negatives 
(analogous to our ‘wouldn’t you like to’) are 
generally felt to be more polite than those 
without negatives. 

2. An individual does not show marked 
idiosyncratic preference for a particular one of 
several competing honorific forms in his 
usage. 

3. The longer tlie utterance, the more polite 
It is felt to be. na n desu ‘(it is a fact that) it 
is so’ somehow^ just “sounds” more deferential 
than Sou desu ‘it is so* (cf. Gengo Seikatu, 
1958, p. 11).] 

4. Utte* "-.ees with local dialect in them are 
considered ^ss polite. 

5. L^tteraiices with at least a few Chinese 
loanwords in them are considered more polite 
than those without. 

6. Politeness of usage seems to be in inverse 
proportion to feeling that one has the upper 
hand in a situation. 

7. Actual usage is often at variance with 
ideal usage. 

8. Strangers are accorded more polite usage 
than acquaintances. 

9. Distinctior of usage toward the addressee 
are more finely drawm as one moves geograph- 
ically from East to West. 

10. One’s sex is the most important social 
factor determining one’s honorific usage; one’s 
age is the least important. 

11. There is a tendency for men to discrimi- 
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nate different situations calling for honorific 
usage, for women to use honorifics all the time. 

12. Knowledge of honorific forms is primarily 
controlled by education background. One’s 
sex has little to do with it. 

13. Attitudes toward honorifics differ greatly 
with age level. 

14. In general, people like the more polite 
honorific forms. 

15. Honorific speech incorporating dialect 
forms is displeasing, both from oneself or 
from others. 

16. Those who favor the more polite honorific 
forms are more polite in their own usage. 

17. Situations of address where more polite- 
ness is expected are: women to men, the young 
to the old, lower classes to 'ipper classes. 

18. Of these three factors, class difference is 
generally felt to be the overriding one. 

19. One’s sex is no factor in one’s ability to 
discriminate honorific speech behavior on the 
part of others. 

20. There is considerable psychological resist- 
ance to the rule suggested by the Ministry of 
Education’s guide Kore kara no keigo {Honorifics 
From Now On) that one should not use honori- 
fics in speaking to outsiders of one’s own work 
superiors (bosses). 

21. There is considerable opposition in the 
abstract to the overuse of the deferential 
prefix 0 -, but in actual conversation situations 
the resistance weakens. 

22. In speaking of one’s own relatives, there 
is a strong consensus that honoHfics are 
inappropriate; yet actual usage contradicts this. 

23. Young people are more easy-going in 
their usage of honorifics. (Cf. Gengo Seikatu: “it 
is difficult to smile when you say gozaimdsu** 
[1958, p. 11].) 

24. People who strive to be polite tend to use 
honorific forms. 

25. The “rigid” personality type (i.e., the 
one slow to grasp a change of situation in a 
psychological test) is poor at using honorifics. 

7 . SOME PROBLEMS 

One difficulty in investigating both Okinawan 
and Korean attitudes is the extent to which 


these have been influenced by Japanese ways. 
A shrewd Seoulite once explained attitude 
conflicts in modern Korea to me in this way. 
There are, he says, three groups of people 
First, there are the old folks who are often m 
positions of power and authority; they, together 
with the farmers, have the old yangpan feudal 
outlook. Second, there are the middle-aged 
urban people, who gained the technical skills 
to run the country through their Japanese 
educations; these people will damn the Japanese 
in public, but deep inside they feel more at 
home with Japanese social attitudes than with 
the old Korean ones. Finally, there arc the 
young people, who have come under the sway 
of international ideas, largely American m 
origin. 

Now it has been suggested that perhaps the 
complications of speech levels are due to the 
Tokugawa dictatorship in Japan on the one 
hand, and to an over-exposure to Confucianism 
in Korea on the other. There may be something 
to this; we can certainly attribute the special 
complications of the exalted forms in Shuri to 
the stratified society there. But the actual axes 
of reference and address themselves arc too 
widespread, and also too well attested in earl) 
Japanese literature, to be traced to any one 
external cause. Kindaiti (according to Kokugo- 
gaku ziten^ 1955, p. 586) has suggested that 
speech levels developed in three stages: a stage 
of taboo, a stage of “absolute honorifics” (in 
which a high-status person uses exalted forms 
for himself and humble forms for the low-status 
person), and a stage of “relative honorifics.” 
He says that Ainu exemplifies the second stage 
and that Old Japanese had a strong touch of it. 
I find his evolutionary bias a bit suspect; the 
origin of speech levels, like the ultimate origin 
of all language categories, is probably moot. In 
any event, it would be unwise to make a 
prediction that the present system will die out 
as feudalism is replaced by democracy; after 
all, no one expects IBM machines to kill off 
the English number category. We shall probabl) 
have speech levels in Japanese and Korean ab 
long as we have plurals in English. 
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In this paper the Japanese forms are cited in the Yale Romanization, Korean forms 
in the orthography of Martin (1954), and Ryukyu forms in phonemic transcription, 
the q representing the glottal stop. The paper is based partly on field work aided by 
a travel grant from the Social Science Research Council in 1953-1954; it was first 
presented before the Association for Asian Studies in New York on April 1, 1958. 
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44 Speech Variation and the Stud/ of 
Indian Civilization 

JOHN j. CUMPERZ 


Although enquiry into the relationship 
between language and culture has grown 
considerably in recent yea.««, most modern 
American work in this field so far operates with 
unit languages and cultural isolates. The 
Whorf hypothesis has focused attention on the 
relationship between linguistic structures and 
native ways of categorizing cognitive experience 
and led to important advances in structural 
semantics. In cross-cultural analyses of such 
structures, however, each system is treated as 
a homogeneous “linguistic and cultural whole” 
(Kroeber, 1939a) regardless of internal social or 
geographical differences in speech and behavior 
patterns. Studies of linguistic diffusion similarly 
emphasize borrowings between distinct and 
often unrelated languages. Less attention has 
been devoted to Bloomfield’s “dialect 
borrowing” (1933, p. 476), the sp/cad of 
features within a speech area. Furthermore, 
historically oriented structural linguists confine 
their research to historical linguistics or 
internal language history, the formal recon- 
struction of hypothetical parent varieties from 
a series of distinct languages or dialects, in 
contrast to external language history, the study 
of linguistic change in relation to the social 
currents which eflFect it. The great body of 
nineteenth and twentieth century research on 
speech variation within single speech com- 
munities has as yet evoked little interest among 
either structural linguists or social scientists in 
the United States. Yet, much of this work is of 
central relevance for the studies of complex 
civilizations or “intermediate societies” as they 
have recently been termed (Casagrande, 1959), 
which are becoming more and more common 
in modern anthropology. 

In contrast to many modern American lin- 


guists, who because of their concern with 
methodology, have often found it difficult to 
communicate with other students of culture, 
dialectologists and especially those trained in 
the European tradition— tend to think of 
themselves primarily as cultural geographers, 
folklorists, or social historians. They regard 
linguistic analysis not as an end in itself but 
rather pursue it for the information it provides 
about the history and culture of a region. Thus, 
of the earlier work, the investigations of the 
German scholars h'ischer, Haag, and Wredc 
have produced convincing evidence for the 
relationship between present-day dialect iso- 
glosses and certain German territorial bound- 
aries of late medieval and early modern times 
(Bach, 1950, pp. 81 ff.). Gillieron, the author of 
the Linguistic Atlas of France ((jillieron and 
Edmont, 1903-1910) and his students, although 
their primary concern was with phonetic 
change, have given us many new insights into 
the manner in which the rise and spread of 
certain words or pronunications reflect the 
social forces and intellectual currents of a 
period. More recently, the Linguistic Atlas of 
Italy and Southern Switzerland by Karl Jaberg 
and Jacob Jud (1928-1940) provides maps 
which show the distribution of linguistic forms, 
along with their changes in meaning. It 
furthermore gives detailed drawings of the 
objects of material culture which these forms 
represent and their regional variations in shape. 
The most extreme position on the relation 
between dialect study and cultural phenomena 
is that of the German, Theodore Frings, who 
coined the slogan *'Sprach~geographie ist Kul- 
turgeographie** and dropped the term Sprach- 
raum (linguistic region) in favor of Kulturraum 
(cultural region) (Bach, 1950, pp. 63 ff )- 
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Frings* cultural regions were defined in collab- 
oration with teams of social historians, geog- 
raphers, and folklorists. These same regions 
then became the units for detailed enquiries 
into the conditions leading to the rise of new 
linguistic forms and into the geographical and 
social itineraries by which these forms spread 
both within regions and from one region into 
another. In these studies, speech features were 
treated as units of social communication and 
uere surveyed along with such other traits as 
housing types, dress, ritual, and folklore. The 
general orientation of European dialcctologists 
also carried over into the planning of the 
Lm^uisti'' Atlas of the United States^ which was 
done in cooperation with social historians and 
anthropologists and which employs a stratified 
sample including upper, middle, and lower class 
speakers (McDavid, 1958). Although this work 
IS as yet incomplete, the results obtained so far 
indicate a close connection between speech 
and land settlement and migration patterns. 
Aside from geographical surveys, we also 
have a number of studies showing correlations 
hetwee.i apc-ch and social groupings, jaberg 
and Jud, in the course of their investigations of 
Italian dialects, found considerable differences 
between speakers of different social classes in 
urban Florence ^ Jaberg, 1936). IMarcel Cohen’s 
Pour une sociologte du langa^e (1956a) cohsti- 
tLitcs a detailed but somewhat discursive and 
uncritical review of the literature in this field. 
Bach (1950, pp. 227 ff.) gives a somewhat 
better organized account of German work on 
the subject. In the United States there have 
been several recent highly suggestive studies on 
social speech differences and on the function of 
speech variants as class and status signals 
(McDavid, 1958; Putnam and O’Hern, 1955). 

'Fhe methodological approach of much dialect 
research so far is open to criticism. I .linguistic 
data were too often collected through mail 
questionnaires or recorded by means of im- 
pressionistic phonetic notations which omit 
information crucial for phonemic analysis 
(Bloomfield, 1933; Smith, 1952). There is 
furthermore, as a rule, little concern with 
adequate methods of sampling and with 
problems of reliability and validity (Pickford, 
1957). In spite of these and many other short- 
comings, the general concepts used in the study 
of speech variation are quite applicable to 
modern research pr<^blems. A combination of 


the analytic methods of structural linguistics 
with the sampling and interviewing techniques 
of modern social scientists should provide new 
scope for cooperative research in language and 
culture. 

In a recent publication an effort was made to 
bring together some modern linguistic studies 
on social and functional intra-language variation 
in India, along with an introduction discussing 
the place of such studies in modern linguistic 
theory (Ferguson and Gumperz, 1960). The 
present paper is a more general effort to relate 
the analysis of speech variation to current 
research trends in the study of Indian civiliza- 
tion. An attempt will be made to point out 
problem areas where linguistic data might 
help to clarify relationships and to suggest ways 
in which linguistic tools can be utilized for 
relevant research. 

LEVELS OF SOCIAL (COMMUNICATION 

We begin with the problem of delineating 
cultural subdivisions. Most early efforts in this 
direction have employed the concept of the 
culture area as developed for tribal cultures of 
the North American subcontinent (Kroeber, 
1939a; Wissler, 1938), in which diversity was 
conceptualized in terms of a series of distinct 
cultural wholes. Bacon’s attempts to utilize 
this concept in classifying both tribal cultures 
and complex civilizations on the entire Asian 
continent have met with a number of criticisms 
(Bacon, 1946; Kroeber, 1952). There is even 
less agreement in regard to the culture areas of 
the Suv 'h Asian subcontinent, w’here the variety 
of crit*^ 1 available for such subdivision is so 
great as to give rise to many conflicting classifi- 
catins (('ohn, 1957). As Berreman states in 
examining the applicability of the culture area 
concept to a highly diversified Himalayan Hill 
area: 

In diocussinf; cultural affiliations of Sirkanda 
residents, une could defend as valid their membership 
in any or all of the following culture areas: North 
India, Pahari, Central Pahari, Garwal, Tehri Garwal, 
Bhatbair Oth.is could be delimited including some 
cro.sscutting these Groups peripheral to some of 
these areas might be located centrally in culture areas 
defined by different criteria . . . The crude groupings 
which result from culture area studies are subject 
cither to the limitation inherent in the study of a 
few elements or patterns selected from the universe 
of cultural data and divorced to some extent from 
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their cultural context or to the limitations inherent 
in the subjective comparison of total configurations 
( 1960 ). 

In suggesting an alternative framework of 
analysis, Cohn and Marriott (1958) bypass the 
problem of isolating cultural wholes and, 
following the guidelines set down by Rcdheld 
and others, focus on the communicative 
processes which tie together the diverse com- 
ponents of Indian civilization. They view these 
processes in terms of four levels of communal 
relations of different geographical extent. 
These are: (1) the all-India level, defined by the 
subcontinent; (2) the region, defined by literary 
language and distinctive caste patternings; (3) 
the subregion defined by certain spoken 
dialects; and showing soru? peculiar cultural 
distinctiveness and characteristic castes; and (4) 
the local level, which may constitute either a 
single village or a group of villages tied by com- 
mon kinship or other social ties. The integrative 
processes w'hich tie together these levels are 
tw'o: supra-local networks of relationships, 
such as marriage, pilgrimage and trade net- 
works, and relationship with centers, where 
various sources of innovations are concentrated. 

Stratified distribution models like the above 
find their clearest illustration in speech varia- 
tion. European scholars regularly differentiate 
between dialects and the standard speech of 
the educated and urban population. Recently 
writers have pointed to additional distinctions 
between local varieties (“patois” or “M undart”) 
and supra-local varieties (“regional dialects,” 
“dialects,” or “Halbmundart”) (McIntosh, 
1952; Martinet, 1954; Moser, 1950). It is also 
commonly understood that these levels are at 
least partly independent of each other and 
correspond to different networks of social 
communication. An often cited example is that 
of the “dialect continua” (Ferguson and 
Gumperz, 1960; Trevor Hill, 1958) such as the 
chain of similar Germanic dialect running from 
Switzerland to the North Sea and including the 
German, Dutch, and Flemish language areas, or 
the various Romance dialects found along the 
shores of the Mediterranean in a region 
including Italy, France, and Spain. Within a 
dialect continuum mutual intelligibility is 
proportional to geographical distance and not 
directly related to political and standard 
language boundaries. Rural populations on 
both sides of such a boundary usually have no 


difficulty in understanding each other while 
they might be unable to comprehend geograph- 
ically distant varieties spoken in their own 
language area. I’he relationship between stand- 
ard language and local speech in such speech 
communities has recently been termed one of 
“superposition” (Ferguson, 1959a, Ferguson 
and Gumperz, 1960). They serve as special 
styles used on formal occasions or for commu- 
nication with outsiders and local populations 
are for all intents and purposes bilingual or, lo 
coin a new term, “bilectal.” 

In India, Cohn and Marriott’s generalized 
levels parallel distinctions between regional 
languages, reflecting the urban and national 
trends of the last hundred years, regional oi 
subregional dialects which serve as the media 
for the traditional hinge groups, and local 
varieties spoken around the home and fann 
(Gumperz, 1958a; Gumperz and Naim, 1960). 
The diversity of networks integrating these 
levels is reflected in further variations such as 
those between Hindi and Urdu normative styles 
(Gumperz and Naim, 1960), the various forms 
of standard Bengali, literary and colloquial 
Tamil (Chowdhury, 1960; Dimock, 1960, 
Pillai, 1960), the many subregional dialect 
literatures, trade languages and in caste dialects 
on the local scene (Bright, 1960a; Gumperz, 
1958a). 

Linguistic studies illustrating these netv\orks 
may take two forms: they may either trace the 
distribution of a single dialect or variety, or 
focus on the relations between systems throu£;h 
comparison of two or more dialects or styles, 
W'^hilc the linguistic methods used for this 
purpose will be generally those of dialectolog\ . 
they will have to be specially adapted aiul 
modified for the task at hand. We will firsi 
discuss distribution at the local level since the 
bulk of anthropological research so far has 
centered around village communities and then 
deal with the relationship of local to othei 
superposed levels. 

LOCAL VARIATION 

The problem of isolating distinct speech or 
culture areas becomes less complex if supia- 
local features are excluded from consideration. 
This is accomplished in dialect studies h> 
concentrating on rural districts and emphasizing 
speech forms used around the home and fann. 
Although changes in mutual intelligibility in a 
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dialect continuum are gradual, it is possible to 
draw certain relatively sharp boundary lines by 
mapping historical or typological isoglosses, 
thus separating out areas of greater or lesser 
uniformity. Different isoglosses do not neces- 
saiily coincide, however, and dialectologists as 
a rule do not attempt to assign each single 
locality to one or another dialect area. They 
distinguish between “focal areas,” that is, 
/ones that are relatively free from major iso- 
jtIosscs, and “transition zones,” that is, those 
tlut are cut by large bundles of isoglosses. The 
local area transition zone model thus draws a 
distinction between areas of uniformity and 
aicas of diversity where two or more behavioral 
alternatives are possible, a distinction which 
could fruitfully be applied to the study of 
other cultural phenomena. 

S|ieech communities differ in the ease with 
which they lend themselves to subdivision. 
Scholars working in Italy have found little 
difficulty in defining large relatively homo- 
geneous dialect regions, such as Piedmont and 
Liguria Vvi are sharply cut off from others 
hv scries of important isoglosses. In central 
franco, on the other hand, speech is much less 
dl^crse and changes arc so gradual that some 
oi the early Romance dialectologists have 
categorically stated that since each word has 
it.s own history and distribution, it is impossible 
to separate out distinct dialect areas (Bach, 
1950; Jaberg, 1936). 'Fhe opposite is the case in 
southwest Cjcrmany, w^here diversity is so great 
that many villages can be said to have dialects 
of their own. The problem of evaluating diaicct 
boundaries has been solved in part by distin- 
guishing between more or less important 
bundles of isoglosses, but there is little agree- 
ment on criteria to be used for this. Already 
in 1931 Troubetzkoy (1949a) pointed out that 
the use of phonemic in place of the usual 
phonetic or lexical isoglosses might lead to a 
clearer definition of speech boundaries. Since 
'Froubetzkoy’s time, structural linguists have 
developed a number of conceptual schemes 
suitable for comparing phonemic structures of 
dialects. Best known among these are the ov rail 
pattern developed for English by Trager and 
Smith (1951) and the related common core 
approach which was recently illustrated by 
J. C. Catford (1958). Another approach is the 
distinctive feature analysis as developed by 
Jakobson and other.^ which has recently been 


applied to the study of Slavic dialects by 
Stankiewicz (1956). So far, however, these 
methods have been used primarily for the 
comparison of dialect areas. They have not 
been applied to the study of particular dialect 
boundaries. 

A preliminary survey of three village dialects 
in the Hindi area of North India utilizing a 
technique of grading isoglosses adapted from 
that suggested by Troubetzkoy discovered a 
number of isoglosses of varying degrees of 
structural importance (Gumperz, 1958b). The 
data suggest that transition from one type of 
phonemic structure to another is not as abrupt 
as one might suppose. Phonemic contrasts tend 
to show a decrease in functional load and 
phonetic distinctiveness as one approaches an 
isogloss. Thus, for example, in the case of the 
retroflex and dental nasals n and n which 
contrast in the western portion of the region 
studied and not in the eastern section, we find 
that the number of words with the retroflex 
nasal decreases as we go east. Furthermore, 
whereas in the west the retroflex and the dental 
are clearly distinguishable phonetically, when 
we come closer to the boundary this phonetic 
distribution becomes more and more difficult 
to hear. The phonetic interval decreases until 
the distinction is audible only in slow speech. 
Similar phenomena w^ere obser\ed by Moulton 
in his recent study of Swiss dialects (1960). 
There is therefore little reason to believe that 
the use of structural in place of phonetic or 
lexical ’soglosses will obviate the need for dis- 
tinguis‘ g betw'een focal areas and transition 
zones. 

The cultural correlates of local village dialects 
may oe studied either from the historical point 
of view or from the point of view of present-day 
social relationships. '^I'he social historian might 
nsk: What are the connections with territorial 
boundaries and settlement and migration 
patterns ? Is it possible to find clear relationships 
such as exist in Europe ? Grierson’s dialect 
survey for the Hindi area as a whole shows 
many north- outh isoglosses and few bound- 
aries going from east to west (1916). This 
could be a reflection of the direction of Aryan 
colonization, or the spread of Brahminical 
influences which proceeded east along the 
Ganges and then fanned out to the north and 
south. One recent study seems to confirm this 
view (Agraval, 1959). There are many aspects of 
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Indian civilization, however, which should 
keep us from drawing overhasty conclusions. 
Cohn and Marriott point to the diversity of 
administrative, economic, and religious centers 
and of market and pilgrimage networks which 
seems much greater than in other parts of the 
world. Possibly this diversity is also reflected in 
language boundaries. 

The present-day social correlates of language 
isoglosses are usually described in terms of 
communication density. Bloomfield's illustra- 
tion of this concept has a great deal of similarity 
with the sociogram of the modern social 
psychologist (1933, p. 46). But it does not seem 
likely that a conventional sociogram compiled 
on the basis of research wrh small groups will 
coincide with important speech boundaries. 
Work in Germany seems to point to connections 
with larger networks such as those dominated 
by administrative and market centers (Bach, 
1950). For India it might be of interest to 
investigate correlations of local dialects with 
marriage networks such as those described by 
Rowe (1961), geographical distribution patterns 
of dominant caste groups or with trading and 
pilgrimage networks. Since traders and pilgrims 
do not ordinarily occupy high positions in the 
local caste hierarchy, it is doubtful whether 
their contacts with the village have as profound 
an effect as kinship ties. But this is a matter for 
further study. Cooperative surveys by anthro- 
pologists and linguists covering both focal 
areas and transition zones which would sample 
highly diversified hill areas such as that 
described by Berreman (1960), as well as the 
more uniform plains regions, might provide 
some important insight into the basic processes 
of social change. 

LOCAL AND SUPERPOSED SYSTEMS 

Although most dialect surveys concentrate on 
the speech of the home and farm, it is well 
known that local varieties coexist with supra- 
local or superposed styles or dialects. Even 
small rural communities are rarely completely 
uniform, but usually show a diversity of speech 
styles. Angus McIntosh, in illustrating this 
problem in Scotland states: 

. . . there may exist in any given community a 
complex linguistic situation, for members of the 
community may differ greatly ... in the way they 
talk. At one end of the scale, there is in many places 
the ** broad" local dialect speaker who is least affected 


by influence from the outside; at the other there may 
be someone whose speech has no perceptible regional 
characteristics at all. In between these extremes 
there may be intermediate types of speech and some 
people will have more than one at their command, 
each available for appropriate occasions (1952, p. 29) 

He also speaks of “a network of dialects each 
inevitably influencing the other." The coexist- 
ence of local and supra-local forms within the 
same locality finds its behavioral correlate in 
the anthropologist’s concepts of "levels of 
sociocultural integration" (Steward, 1951). The 
systematic treatment of the linguistic phenom- 
ena involved has so far been considered outside 
the scope of dialectology, but as McIntosh 
suggests and as we will attempt to show belou 
it can be of great importance for the study ot 
civilizational processes. 

In a general discussion of the problem of 
coexistent styles, Trevor Hill (1958) suggests a 
distinction between two types of varieties- 
"vernaculars" transmitted by parents to chil- 
dren, and "koinee" such as trade languages and 
standard languages. We will adopt Hill’s 
distinction. The term "vernacular" will lx* 
employed for the form of speech used in the 
home and in the local peer group. This is not 
always the same as that transmitted to children 
by parents since it is quite possible that aE^e 
grading is as important as family background 
in shaping basic speech patterns (Hockett, 
1950). For all other styles of speech found in 
the village we will use the term "argot” and 
define it as any speech variety distinct from that 
used around the home and the local peer group, 
which serves as the norm in one or more socially 
definable communication situations. 

Linguistic diversity in rural South Asia is 
relatively greater than in Europe. 'Fhe local 
dialects discussed above serve as vernaculars for 
most villagers. There may also be some 
untouchable groups with distinct vernaculars 
of their own (Gumperz, 1958a). In addition to 
the vernaculars there will be several argots. 
One form of the sub-regional dialect is used 
with traders from nearby bazaar towns. Other 
different forms may be employed with wan- 
dering performers or religious ascetics. There 
is some evidence to show that in earlier times 
two or three different sub-regional literary 
dialects cultivated by different groups of literati 
coexisted in the same region. Thus, wandering 
ascetics of the Krishna cult might use Braj 
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Bhasa while worshipers of Ram would use 
Avadhi. Standard Hindi is the norm for 
intercourse with educated outsiders. We also 
find it used in certain religious caste or village 
uplift meetings. On other occasions, especially 
in business transactions or when talking to 
educated Muslims, Urdu is called for. Further- 
more, a few of the more educated people know 
English and there are others who have at least 
some knowledge of Sanskrit. These two 
languages although not directly related to the 
local forms function as integral parts of the 
village stylistic web. Educated speakers tend to 
switch freely from one language to another when 
conversing about urban subjects, often insertitig 
entire English phrases into their Hindi dis- 
course. Others who do not have a command of 
English use a large number of English loan 
words in similar situations. Sanskrit is an 
essential component of certain Brahminical 
communication roles. The distinction between 
l)ihngualism and “bilectalism” thus becomes 
blurred in social situations of this type. 

In the small urban tenters the sub-regional 
dialect serves as the vernacular of the trading 
and service castes. Argots aside from standard 
liindi, Sanskrit, and English might also include 
one or more )f the local dialects. Similarl), 
standard Hindi is the vcrnaculai of a few oi the 
highly urbanized big-city residents. These 
individuals, however, will usually he familiar 
with English as one argot and will also command 
one or another of the sub-regional dialects for 
contacts with the local population. 

The ordinary villager or small city dweller of 
course docs not control all the above argots, 
but he recognizes their function as ideal speech 
behavior: if he does not have r^immand of the 
stylistic norm associated with a social situation, 
he w'ill at least attempt to modify his speech in 
the direction of this norm by borrowing features 
of pronunciations, verb or noun endings, or 
lexical items assoc^ited with it. Similarly, 
traveling performers learn to modify their 
literary style so as to adapt to the local speech 
of their audience. Stylistic variation seems 
least pronounced in the speech of those 
individual who tend to their own farms. It is 
greater with those who have outside economic 
interests or are active in religion and greatest 
with those who seem to have political ambitions. 
This suggests that as in the case of the talking 
chiefs of Samoa, ability to manipulate argots 


might be one of the attributes of leadership in 
village India. The need for command of diverse 
styles increases as we go up the scale to the 
sub-regional and regional speech strata. 

Some European scholars have utilized lexical 
data to trace the local effect of specific cultural 
movements. Thus, Frings (1948) has given us 
some studies on Roman influence in ancient 
Germany and on the itinerary of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany in early modern times. Such 
studies, however, usually come as by-products 
of dialect surveys and are rarely specially 
planned. Furthermore, linguistic indices em- 
ployed have been based on loan words in 
vernaculars only and correlations applied only 
to social history. More detailed surveys covering 
the entire range of styles could find much wider 
application. 

'Fhe effect of a new dialect or language, 
introduced into a speech community as a result 
of a change in the social system, can be traced 
by studies of bilingualism or of borrowings into 
the local speech. Widespread community 
bilingualism is equivalent to the creation of a 
new^ argot. The effect of the social change in 
que.stion will be directly proportional to the 
number of speakers of this new argot, and the 
number and type of communication roles in 
which it is employed. It will be inversely 
proportional to the amount of linguistic inter- 
ference in the speech of local users of the argot 
as measured against that of the innovating 
group. Thus, in most Indian urban commu- 
nities- English is the argot associated with the 
procc of Westernization. Western influence 
in Inu.a is greatest in centers like Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras wdicrc we find the 
highest proportion of English bilinguals, many 
of whom carefully cultivate pronunciations 
modeled on Oxford English and use their 
English in formal as well as informal situations. 

In th"* case of borrowing, the effect varies with 
the items borrowed. Lexical terms and certain 
syntactic patterns are more easily adopted than 
phonemic contrasts or morphemes and indicate 
less of a S'" ial change. The use to which these 
loans are put is also important. If the borrowed 
items become part of a new argot and are 
employed in limited situations only, the effect 
i, less than if they enter into the vernacular 
itself. We may illustrate this by examining the 
spread of the Persian loan phonemes ar,/, x, k, p 
in the so-called Hindi language area of North 
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India. These phonemes are integral parts of 
the vernacular only in certain urbanized Muslim 
homes. Elsewhere we find different degrees of 
adoption. In the Delhi and Lucknow urban 
circles the vernaculars include z, f but x, k 
are used only on formal occasions. In Bihar 
where Islamic penetration is less deep .v are 
not ordinarily found and /, z are rare. The 
sub-regional and local dialect strata do not show 
any Persian loan phonemes, however the num- 
ber of commonly used Persian lexical borrowings 
is greater in the West than in the East. Similar 
studies on the spread of modern urban Hindi 
in rural areas, for example, might form a basis 
for scalar indices for the measurement of 
social change and of the re . tive integration of 
rural areas in modern Indian national life, 

LISGVISTIC MEASURES OF ARGOTS 
AND V ERNACULARS 

The methods used in the study of argots 
should be quite different from those of the 
dialect survey of the linguistic geographer, 
which attempts to cover all variations in a 
single questionnaire and rarely contains safe- 
guards against style switching, 'lo begin with, 
distribution of argots does not follow the same 
pattern as that of vernaculars. Two social 
groups having the same argot may have 
different vernaculars. A high-caste villager may 
speak the same form of urban Hindi as his 
untouchable neighbor. Their vernac^jlars arc 
likely to be quite distinct. Similarly, speakers of 
the same vernacular may use different arpots 
depending on their training and occupation. 

Linguistic characteristics also differ. Differ- 
ences between vernaculars may appear on all 
levels of structure: phonetic, phonemic, mor- 
phological, syntactic, or lexical (Trevor Hill, 
1958). Between adjacent vernaculars, transitions 
are gradual. Phonetic differences often pattern, 
so that if in a dialect the front vowel [i] is 
slightly tenser than the equivalent front 
vow^el [/] in another dialect, similar variations 
are likely to exist for other fror. vowels such 
as [e]. Such differences are best discovered and 
most easily classified on the basis of detailed 
phonetic studies, using a highly-refined system 
of transcription. 

Argots, on the other hand, tend to be symbol- 
ized by the presence or absence of distinct 
allophones, phonemic contrasts, morphemes, or 
lexical features. There is less of a gradual 


transition. Furthermore, a great deal ol 
variation is permissible within the same argur 
Trevor Hill (1958) mentions the fact that there 
are some Enlishmen who say [biei], [h€et\^ 
others [say 6a/], [hat] for ‘bash’ and ‘hat’; both 
groups count as speakers of standard English. 
An argot is ordinarily learned after childhood 
often as a result of conscious effort; and us 
patterns are, so to speak, superimposed o\ei 
those of the vernacular. To give a phonological 
example, a speaker of Hindi, residing in Delhi, 
will be phonetically similar to that of his 
Urdu-speaking neighbor. The two will differ to 
the extent that the Urdu speaker has learned to 
distinguish between /, z, k. and ph, y, 6, 
kh, whereas the Hindi speaker does not make 
all these distinctions but does distinguish 
betw'een n and n. When we compare our Uidu 
speaker from Delhi with another Urdu speakci 
from Bihar w'e find that w'hile they agree with 
respect to the above phonemic distinctions, the 
overall phonetic aspects of the latter’s speech 
will he closer to that of Hindi-speaking Biluuis. 

The total set of features w'hich the linguist 
utilizes in identifying vernaculars, furthermoie, 
includes both those which are known and 
recognized by natives as characteristic of that 
vernacular as well as others that ordinaril\ aic 
not noticed. Thus, the pronunciation [W/J 
for ‘bird’ is regularly identified as characteristu 
of Brooklyn speech. Fewer laymen are aware 
of the fact that there are some Americans 
who pronounce the words ‘cot’ and ‘caught’ 
with the same vowel while others distinguish 
the two. 7'hc dialcctologist’s techniques guard 
against the effect of popular preconceptions 
about dialects. Items are elicited by round-ahoui 
methods designed to keep the informant tioin 
being self-conscious, so as to obtain natuial, 
unguarded speech responses. The resulting 
scientific classifications of dialects often come 
up with groupings which have little relation to 
popular notions of speech boundaries. Lin- 
guistic features characteristic of an argot aic 
generally recognized as such within the specih 
community. As a matter of fact, they are the 
signals by which natives judge and recei'c 
advance information about the nature of 
communication situation. Their social function 
is in every sense equivalent to the sociologist s 
“symbols of social status.” It is the task of 
linguistic studies first to establish the nature of 
these symbols and then test for their presence 
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f)i absence in certain well-defined communica- 
non contexts. Detailed analyses of the total 
phonetic system are less relevant. New methods 
will have to be devised for work with argots, 
incorporating controls of the type used in 
social science surveys and utilizing linguistic 
techniques derived from dialectology as well as 
bilingual studies. 

CONCLUSION 

'rhe analysis of speech variation should form 
an intcg»*al part of the study of South Asian 


civilization. Speech distribution within a single 
speech community in India may be studied in 
terms of vernaculars, or of argots. Differences 
in vernaculars are attributable to breaks in 
overall communication density, and may reflect 
geographical or social distance. Differences in 
argot are related to such concepts as level of 
integration, role, reference group, and the like, 
and may be utilized to study the interrelation 
between local and supra-local networks. While 
vernaculars can be studied by traditional 
methods of dialectology, new methods will have 
to be developed for the study of argots. 
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In many speec'H communities two oi more 
varieties of the same language are used by some 
speakers under different conditions. Perhaps the 
most familiar example is the standard language 
and regional dialect as used, say, in Italian or 
Persian, where many speakers speak their local 
dialect at home or among family or friends of 
the same dialect area but use the standard 
language in communicating with speakers of 
uther dialects or on public occasions. There are, 
however, quite different examples of the use of 
tv\() varieties of a language in the same speech 
community. In Baghdad the (’hristian Arabs 
speak a “('hristian Arabic” dialect when 
talking among themselves but speak the geneial 
Baghdad dialect, “Muslim Arabic,” when 
talking in a mixed group. In recent years there 
has been a renewed interest in studying the 
development and characteristics of standardized 
languages (sec esp. Kloss, 1952, with its 
valual)le introduction on standardization in 
general), and it is in following this line of 
interest that the present study seeks to examine 
carefully one particular kind of standardization 
where two varieties of a language exist side by 
side throughout the community, with each 
having a definite role to play. The term 
“diglossia” is introduced here, modeled on the 
krc.ich diglossie, which has been applied to this 
situation, since there seems to be no word in 
regular use for this in English; other languages 
of Europe generally use the word for hn- 
gualism” in this special sense as well, (ihe 
terms “language,” “dialect,” and “variety” are 
used here without precise definition. It is 
hoped that they occur sufficiently in accordance 
with established usage to be unambiguous for 
the present purpose The term “superposed 
variety” is also used here without definition; 


it means that the variety in question is not the 
primary, “native” variety for the speakers in 
question but may be learned in addition to this. 
Finally, no attempt is made in this paper to 
examine the analogous situation where two 
distinct [related or unrelated] languages are 
used side by side throughout a speech commu- 
nity, each with a clearly defined role.) 

It is likely that this particular situation in 
speech communities is very widespread, al- 
though it is rarely mentioned, let alone satis- 
factorily described. A full explanation of it can 
be of considerable help in dealing with problems 
in linguistic description, in historical linguistics, 
and in language typology. 'Fhe present study 
should be regarded as preliminary in that much 
more assembling of descriptive and historical 
data is required; its purpose is to characterize 
diglossia by picking out four speech com- 
muniti^*' 'uid their languages (hereafter called 
the defii g languages) which clearly belong in 
this categury, and describing features shared by 
them which seem relevant to the classification. 
The defining languages selected are Arabic, 
Modern Greek, Swiss German, Haitian Creole. 
(.See references on pp. 438-439.) 

Before proceeding to the description it must 
be poiiiu vl out that diglossia is not assumed to 
be a stage which occurs alw^ays and only at a 
certain point in some kind of evolution, e.g., 
in the standardization process. Diglossia may 
develop fror' various origins and eventuate in 
different language situations. Of the four 
defining languages, Arabic diglossia seems to 
reach as far back as our knowledge of Arabic 
goeo, and the superposed “Classical” language 
has remained relatively stable, while Greek 
diglossia has roots going back many centuries, 
but it became fully developed only at the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century with the 
renaissance of Greek literature and the creation 
of a literary language based in large part on 
previous forms of literary Greek. Swiss German 
diglossia developed as a result of long religious 
and political isolation from the centers of 
German linguistic standardization, while 
Haitian Creole arose from a creolization of a 
pidgin French, w'ith standard French later 
coming to play the role of the superposed 
variety. Some speculation on the possibilities 
of development will, however, be given at the 
end of the paper. 

For convenience of reference the superposed 
variety in diglosia will be called the H (‘‘high**) 
variety or simply H, and .he regional dialects 
will be called L (“low’**) varieties or, collectively, 
simply L. All the defining languages have names 
for H and L, and these are listed in the accom- 
panying table. 

ARABIC 

H is called L is called 

Classical ( - H) *al-fufha 'al~‘'ammiyyah, 

*ad-ddrij 

Egyptian ( — L) *tl~fa^ihf *in~nahatvi 'il~^ammtyva 
SW. GERMAN 

Stand. German Schrtftsprache [Schweizer] Dialeki, 
( - H) Schtuetzerdeutsch 

Swiss ( I.,) Hoochtuiitsch Schwyzertuutsch 

H. CREOLE 

French ( - H) ft an fats creole 

GREEK 

H and L katharwusa dhimntikt 

It is instructive to note the problems involved 
in citing words of these languages in a consistent 
and accurate manner. First, should the words be 
listed in their H form or in their L form, or in 
both ? Second, if words arc cited in their L 
form, what kind of L should be chosen ^ In 
Greek and in Haitian Creole, it seems clear that 
the ordinary conversational language of the 
educated people of Athens and Port-au-Prince 
respectively should be selected. F nr Arabic and 
for Swiss German the choice must be arbitrary, 
and the ordinary conversational language of 
educated people of Cairo and of Ziirich'city will 
be used here. Third, what kind of spelling 
should be used to represent L ? Since there is 
in no case a generally accepted orthography 
for L, some kind of phonemic or quasi- 
phonemic transcription would seem appro- 


priate. The following choices were madr. 
For Haitian Creole, the McConnell-Lauharh 
spelling was selected, since it is approxiinatt ly 
phonemic and is typographically simple . f'oi 
Greek, the transcription was adopted from the 
manual Spoken Greek, since this is intended to 
be phonemic; a transliteration of the Greek 
spelling seems less satisfactory not only because 
the spelling is variable but also because it is 
highly etymologizing in nature and quite 
unphonemic. For Swiss German, the spelling 
backed by Dieth (1938), which, though it fails to 
indicate all the phonemic contrasts and in some 
cases may indicate allophones, is fairly con- 
sistent and seems to be a sensible systematiza- 
tion, without serious modification, ot the 
spelling conventions most generally used in 
writing Swiss German dialect material. Arabic, 
like Greek, uses a non-Roman alphabet, hut 
transliteration is even less feasible than for 
Greek, partly again because of the variabilit) ot 
the spelling, but even more because in writing 
Egyptian colloquial Arabic many vowels . 11 , 
not indicated at all and others are often indicat- 
ed ambiguously; the transcription chosen heio 
sticks closely to the traditional systems ol 
Semitists, being a modification for Egyptian ot 
the scheme used by Al-Toma (1957). 

Tbe fourth problem is how to represent H. 
For Swiss German and Haitian Creole stamiard 
German and French orthography respecti\(l> 
can be used even though this hides certain 
resemblances between the sounds of H and L 
in both cases. For Greek either the UvSiul 
spelling in Greek letters could be used or .1 
transliteration, but since a knowledge ot 
Modern Greek pronunciation is less widespread 
than a knowledge of German and French 
pronunciation, the masking effect of ilie 
orthography is more serious in the (ireek 
case, and we use the phonemic transcription 
instead. Arabic is the most serious problem. 
The two most obvious choices are (I) a Irarib- 
literation of Arabic spelling (with the unwritten 
vowels supplied by the transcriber) or (2) a 
phonemic transcription of the Arabic as it 
would be read by a speaker of Cairo Arabic. 
Solution (1) has been adopted, again in accord- 
ance with Al-Toma*s procedure. 

1. FUNCTION 

One of the most important features of diglossia 
is the specialization of function for H and L- hi 
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one set of situations only H is appropriate and 
in another only L, with the two sets overlapping 
only very slightly. As an illustration, a sample 
listing of possible situations is given, with 
indication of the variety normally used: 

H L 


Si rmon in church or mosque x 

Instructions to servants, waiters, x 

workmen, clerks 

Personal letter x 

Speech in parliament, political speech x 

L nivcrsity lecture x 

Conversation with family, friends, x 

colleaKues 

News broadcast x 

Radio “soap opera” x 

Newspaper editorial, news stor>, x 

caption on picture 

Caption on political cartoon x 

I’oetry x 

1m ilk literature x 


I'he importance of using the right variety in 
the right si. I itmn can hardly be overestimated. 
An outsider who learns to speak fluent, accurate 
L and then uses it in a formal speech is an 
object of ridicule. A member of the speech 
community who oses H in a purely conversa- 
tional situation oi in an informal activity like 
sliopping is equally an object of ridicule. In all 
the defining languages it is typical behavior to 
have someone read aloud from a newspaper 
written in H and then proceed to discuss the 
contents in L. In all the defining languages it is 
typical behavior to listen to a formal speed. 

H and then discuss it, often with the speaker 
himself, in L. 

(The situation in formal education is often 
more complicated than is indicated here. In the 
Arab world, for example, formal university 
lectures are given in H, but drills, explanation, 
and section meetings may be in large part 
conducted in L, especially in the natural 
sciences as opposed to liie humanities. Although 
the teachers* use of L in secondary schools is 
forbidden by law in some Arab countries, often 
a considerable part of the teacher’s time is *:en 
up with explaining in L the meaning of material 
in H which has been presented in books or 
lectures.) 

The last two situations on the list call for 
comment. In all the defining languages some 
poetry is composed i- L, and a small handful of 
poets compose in both, but the status of the two 


kinds of poetry is very different, and for the 
speech community as a whole it is only the 
poetry in H that is felt to be “real” poetry. 
(Modern Greek docs not quite fit this descrip- 
tion. Poetry in L is the major production and 
H verse is generally felt to be artificial.) On 
the other hand, in every one of the defining 
languages certain proverbs, politeness formulas, 
and the like arc in II even when cited in 
ordinary conversation by illiterates. It has been 
estimated that as much as one-fifth of the 
proverbs in the active repertory of Arab 
villagers arc in H (JAGS, 1955, 75: 124 ff.). 

2. PRESTIG?: 

In all the defining languages the speakers 
regard H as superior to in a number of 
respects. Sometimes the feeling is so strong that 
H alone is regarded as leal and L is reported 
“not to exist.” Speakers of Arabic, for example, 
may say (in L) that so-and-so doesn’t know 
Arabic. This normally means he doesn’t 
know H, although he may he a fluent, effective 
speaker of L. If a non-speaker of Arabic asks 
an educated Arab for help in learning to speak 
Arabic the Arab will normally try to teach him 
H forms, insisting that these arc the only ones 
to use. Very often, educated Arabs will main- 
tain that they never use L at all, in spile of the 
fact that direct observation shows that they use 
it constantlv in all ordinary conversation. 
Similarly, educated speakers of Haitian Creole 
frequently deny its existence, insisting that 
they ai ’ lys speak French. 'Phis attitude 
cannot K ’ailed a deliberate attempt to deceive 
the questioner, but seems almost a self-decep- 
tion. ’Vhen the speaker in question is replying 
in good faith, it is often possible to break 
through these attitudes by asking such questions 
as what kind of language he uses in speaking to 
his children, to servants, or to his mother. The 
very revealing reply is usually something like: 
“Oh, but they wouldn’t understand [the H 
form, whatever it is called].” 

Even where the feeling of the reality and 
superiority m H is not so strong, there is 
usually a belief that H is somehow more 
beautiful, more logical, better able to express 
important thoughts, and the like. And this 
belief is held also by speakers whose command 
of H is quite limited. To those Americans who 
would like to evaluate speech in terms of 
effectiveness of communication it comes as a 
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shock to discover that many speakers of a lan- 
guage involved in diglossia characteristically 
prefer to hear a political speech or an expository 
lecture or a recitation of poetry in H even 
though it may be less intelligible to them than 
it would be in L. 

In some cases the superiority of H is connected 
with religion. In Greek the language of the 
New Testament is felt to be essentially the 
same as the kathar^usa, and the appearance of 
a translation of the New Testament in dhimotiki 
was the occasion for serious rioting in Greece 
in 1903. Speakers of Haitian Creole are generally 
accustomed to a French version of the Bible, 
and even when the Church uses Creole for 
catechisms, and the like, ii resorts to a highly 
Gallicized spelling. For Arabic, H is the 
language of the Qur'an and as such is widely 
believed to constitute the actual words of God 
and even to be outside the limits of space and 
time, i.e,, to have existed “before" time began 
with the creation of the world. 

3 . LITERARY HERITAGE 

In every one of the defining languages there is 
a sizable body of written literature in H which 
is held in high esteem by the speech community, 
and contemporary literary production in H by 
members of the community is felt to be part of 
this otherwise existing literature. The body of 
literature may either have been prodyced long 
ago in the past histor}' of the community or be 
in continuous production in another speech 
community in which H serves as the standard 
variety of the language. When the body of 
literature represents a long time span (as in 
Arabic or Greek) contemporary writers — and 
readers — tend to regard it as a legitimate 
practice to utilize words, phrases, or construc- 
tions which may have been current only at one 
period of the literary history and are not in 
widespread use at the present time. Thus it 
may be good journalistic usage in writing 
editorials, or good literary taste in composing 
poetry, to employ a complicated Classical 
Greek participial construction or a rare 
twelfth-century Arabic expression which it can 
be assumed the average educated reader will 
not understand without research on his part. 
One effect of such usage is appreciation on the 
part of some readers: "So-and-so really knows 
his Greek [or Arabic]," or "So-and-so's 


editorial today, or latest poem, is very goo^j 
Greek [or Arabic]." 

4 . ACQUISITION 

Among speakers of the four defining languages 
adults use L in speaking to children and 
children use L in speaking to one another. 
As a result, L is learned by children in what 
may be regarded as the "normal" way of 
learning one’s mother tongue. H may he 
heard by children from time to time, but the 
actual learning of H is chiefly accomplished by 
the means of formal education, whether this be 
traditional Qur’anic schools, modern govern- 
ment schools, or private tutors. 

This difference in method of acquisition is ver> 
important. The speaker is at home in L to a 
degree he almost never achieves in H. The 
grammatical structure of L is learned without 
explicit discussion of grammatical concepts; 
the grammar of H is learned in terms of "rules” 
and norms to be imitated. 

It seems unlikely that any change toward full 
utilization of H could take place without a 
radical change in this pattern of acquisition. For 
example, those Arabs who ardently desire to 
have L replaced by H for all functions can 
hardly expect this to happen if they are un- 
willing to speak H to their children. (It has 
been very plausibly suggested that there are 
psychological implications following from this 
linguistic duality. This certainly deserves 
careful experimental investigation. On this 
point, see the highly controversial article which 
seems to me to contain some important kernels 
of truth along with much which cannot be 
supported — Shouby [1951].) 

5 . STANDARDIZATION 

In all the defining languages there is a strong 
tradition of grammatical study of the H form 
of the language. There are grammars, diction- 
aries, treatises on pronunciation, style, and so 
on. There is an established norm for pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, and vocabulary which allows 
variation only within certain limits. The 
orthography is well established and has little 
variation. By contrast, descriptive and normative 
studies of the L form are either non-existent or 
relatively recent and slight in quantity. Often 
they have been carried out first or chiefly by 
scholars outside the speech community and arc 
written in other languages. There is no settled 
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oithography and there is wide variation in 
pionunciation, grammar, and vocabulary. 

In the case of relatively small speech commu- 
nities with a single important center of com- 
munication (e.g., Greece, Haiti) a kind of 
standard L may arise which speakers of other 
dialects imitate and wliich tends to spread like 
jny standard variety except that it remains 
limited to the functions for which L is appro- 
priate. 

In speech communities which have no single 
niost important center of communication a 
number of regional L’s may arise. In the Arabic 
speech community, for example, there is no 
standard L corresponding to educated Athenian 
(IhimoUkiy but regional standards exist in 
\anoiis areas. 'Fhe Arabic of C'airo, for example, 
serves as a standard ]> for Kgypt, and educated 
individuals from Upper Egypt must learn not 
only II but also, for conversational purposes, 
an approximation to Uairo L. In the Swiss 
(German speech community there is no single 
standard a.i * ^ven the term “regional standard** 
seems inappropriate, but in scveial cases the 
L of a city or town has a strong effect on the 
surrounding rural L. 

0 STABILITY 

It might be supposed that diglossia is highly 
unstable, tending to change into a more stable 
language situation. This is not so. Diglossia 
typically persists at least several centuries, and 
evidence in some cases seems to show that it 
can last well over a thousand years. 
cfiinmunicative tensions which ari.se in the 
diglossia situation may be resolved by the use of 
relatively uncodified, unstable, interiii' diate 
forms of the language (Greek mikti^ Arabic 
oLlu^ah al-wusfdy Haitian crMe de salon) and 
repeated borrow'ing of vocabulary items from 
H to L. 

In Arabic, for example, a hind of spoken 
Arabic much used in certain scmiformal or 
cross-dialectal situations has a highly classical 
vocabulary with few' or no inflectional endings, 
with certain features of classical syntax but 
with a fundamentally colloquial base in 
morphology and syntax, and a generous 
admixture of colloquial vocabulary. In Greek a 
kind of mixed language has become appropriate 
for a large part of the press. 

The borrowing of 1< deal items from H to L is 
clearly analogous (or for the periods when 


actual diglossia was in effect in these languages, 
identical) with the learned borrowings from 
Latin to Romance languages or the Sanskrit 
tatsamas in Middle and New Indo-Aryan. (l*he 
exact nature of this borrowing process deserves 
careful investigation, especially for the im- 
portant “filter effect*’ of the pronunciation and 
grammar of H occurring in those forms of 
middle language w'hich often serve as the 
connecting link by which the loans arc intro- 
duced into the “pure” L.) 

7 GRAMMAB 

One of the most striking differences between 
H and L in the defining languages is in the 
grammatical structure: H has grammatical 
categories nf)t present in L and has an in- 
flectional system of nouns and verbs which is 
much reduced or totally absent in L. For 
e.xample, C’lassical Arabic has three cases in the 
noun, marked by endings; colloquial dialects 
have none. Standard German has four cases in 
the noun and two non-peiiphrastic indicative 
tenses in the verb; Swiss Cierman has three 
cases in the noun and only one simple indicative 
tense. Kathankmsa has four cases, dhimotiki 
three. French has gendei and number in the 
noun, (Veolc has neithci. Also, in every one of 
the defining languages there seem to be several 
striking differences of word order as well as a 
thorough-going set of differences in the use of 
introductory and connective particles. It is 
certainly safe to say that in diglossia there are 
always Aensive differences between the gram- 
matical uctures of II ami L. This is true not 
only for ihe four defining languages, but also 
for e^'ery other case of diglossia examined by 
the author. 

For the defining languages it may be possible 
to make a further statement about grammatical 
uifferences. It is always risky to hazard general- 
ization.-i about grammatical complexity, but it 
may be worthwhile to attempt to formulate a 
statement applicable to the four defining 
languages even if it should turn out to be 
invalid for her instances of diglossia. (Cf. 
Greenberg, 1954a.) 

There is probably fairly w^ide agreement 
among linguists that the grammatical structure 
of language A is “simpler** than that of B if, 
other things being equal, 

1. the morphophonemics of A is simpler, i.e. 
morphemes have fewer alternants, alterna- 
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tion is more regular, automatic (c.g., 
Turkish -lar^’-ler is simpler than the 
English plural markers); 

2. there are fewer obligatory categories marked 
by morphemes or concord (e.g., Persian with 
no gender distinctions in the pronoun is 
simpler than Egyptian Arabic with mascu- 
line-feminine distinction in the second and 
third persons singular); 

3. paradigms are more symmetrical (c.g., a 
language with all declensions having the 
same number of case distinctions is simpler 
than one in which there is variation); 

4. concord and rection are stricter (e.g., 
prepositions all take t' e same case rather 
than different cases). 

If this understanding of grammatical simplicity 
is accepted, then w'c may note that in at least 
three of the defining languages, the grammatical 
structure of any given L variety is simpler than 
that of its corresponding H. This seems 
incontrovertibly true for Arabic, Greek, and 
Haitian Oeolc; a full analysis of standard 
German and Swiss German might show this 
not to be true in that diglossic situation in view 
of the extensive morphophonemics of Swiss. 

8. LEXICON 

Generally speaking, the bulk of the vocabulary 
of H and L is shared, of course with variations 
in form and with differences of use and meaning. 
It is hardly surprising, however, that H should 
include in its total lexicon technical terms and 
learned expressions which have no regular L 
equivalents, since the subjects involved are 
rarely if ever discussed in pure L. Also, it is not 
surprising that the L varieties should include in 
their total lexicons popular expressions and the 
names of very homely objects or objects of very 
localized distribution which have no regular H 
equivalents, since the subjects involved are 
rarely if ever discussed in pure H. But a striking 
feature of diglossia is the existence of many 
paired items y one H one L, referring to fairly 
common concepts frequently used in both H and Ly 
where the range of meaning of the two items is 
roughly the samey and the use of one or the other 
immediately stamps the utterance or written 
sequence as H or L, For example, in Arabic the 
H word for ‘see* is ra*a, the L word is Sdf. The 
word ra'a never occurs in ordinary conversation 


and Sdf is not used in normal written Arahn 
If for some reason a remark in which ulf 
used is quoted in the press, it is replaced hv 
ra'd in the written quotation. In Greek tlie I j 
word for ‘wine* is inosy the L word is krasi. rin* 
menu will have inos written on it, but the diner 
will ask the waiter for krasi. The nearest 
American English parallels are such cases as 
illumination ~ light ^ purchase ^ huyy or childtni 
^ kidsy but in these cases both words ma\ [)e 
written and both may be used in ordinar\ 
conversation: the gap is not so great as for tlic 
corresponding doublets in diglossia. Also, thr 
formal-informal dimension in languages liLc 
English is a continuum in which the bountlan 
betw^een the two items in different pairs ni.,\ 
not come at the same point, e.g., illumhwtuw, 
purchase y and children are not fully parallel in 
their formal-informal range of usage. 

A dozen or so examples of lexical doublet"? 
from three of the sample languages are given 
below. For each language two nouns, a verb, 
and two particles are given. 


('iREEK 


II 


L 

ikos 

house 

split 

idhor 

water 

nero 

eteke 

pave birth 

lyenise 

aid 

but 

ma 


.ARAIHC 

hidd'un 

shoe 

^azrna 

'anfun 

nose 

manaxir 

dahaba 

went 

rah 

md 

what 

"Ph 

'al\ina 

now 

dthva'tf 


CREOLE 

hommCy f/ens 

person, people 

moiin (not conn<- 
w'lth mondc) 

dne 

donkey 

bourik 

dormer 

give 

bay 

beaueoup 

much, a lot 

dpil 

maintenant 

now 

kou-n-ye-a 


It would be possible to present such a list of 
doublets for Swiss German (c.g., nachdem 
‘after,* jemand popper ‘someone,* etc.), but 
this would give a false picture. In Swiss 
German the phonological differences between 
H and L arc very great and the normal form of 
lexical pairing is regular cognation (klein ^ chly 
‘small,* etc.). 
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9. PHONOLOGY 

It may seem difficult to offer any generalization 
on the relationships between the phonology of 
11 and L in diglossia in view of the diversity of 
data. H and L phonologies may be quite close, 
as in Greek; moderately different, as in Arabic 
(>i Haitian Creole; or strikingly divergent, as in 
Swiss German. Closer examination, however, 
shows two statements to be justified. (Perhaps 
these will turn out to be unnecessary w'hen the 
preceding features are stated so precisely that 
llic statements about phonology can be deduced 
directly f**om them.) 

J . The sound systems of II and L constitute a 
si 7 i^le phonological structure of which the L 
phonology is the basic system and the divergent 
features of H phonology are either a subsystem 
(ir a parasystem. Given the mixed forms 
mentioned above and the corresponding diffi- 
culty of identifying a given word in a given 
utterance as being definitely H or definitely L, 
It seems necessary to assume that the speaker 
has a single inwnlory of distinctive oppositions 
for the whole H-L complex and that there is 
evtensive interference in both directions in 
terms of the distribution of phonemes in 
specific lexica* items. (For details on certain 
aspects of this phonological interference in 
Aiabic, cf. Ferguson, 1957.) 

2. If '"pure'* II items have phonemes not found 
in ""pure** L items, L phonemes frequently 
substitute for these in oral use of H and regularly 
replace them in tatsamas. For example, French 
has a high front rounded vowel phoneme lu ; 
“pure” Haitian Creole has no such phoneme. 
Educated speakers of Creole use this v^wel in 
tatsamas such as Luk (llukj for the Gospel of 
St. Luke), while they, like uneducated speakers, 
may sometimes use /i/ for it when speaking 
French. On the other hand, /i/ is the regular 
vowel in such tatsamas in C’reole as linet 
‘glasses.’ 

In cases where H represents in large part an 
earlier stage of L, it is possible that a three-way 
correspondence will appear. For e. nplc, 
Syrian and Egyptian Arabic frequently use 
Isj for jqj in oral use of Classical Arabic, and 
have jsj in tatsamas, but have jtj in words 
regularly descended from earlier Arabic not 
borrowed from the Classical. (See Ferguson, 
1957.) 

Now that the characteristic features of 


diglossia have been outlined it is feasible to 
attempt a fuller definition, diglossia is a 
relatively stable language situation in which, in 
addition to the primary dialects of the language 
( which may include a standard or regional 
standards), there is a very divergent, highly 
codified (often grammatically more complex) 
superposed variety, the vehicle of a large and 
respected body of written literature, either of an 
earlier period or in another speech community, 
which is learned largely by formal education and 
is used for most written and formal spoken 
purposes but is not used hy ^ny sector of the 
community for ordinary conversation. 

With the characterization of diglossia com- 
pleted we may turn to a brief consideration of 
three additional questions: How does diglossia 
differ from the familiar situation of a standard 
language with regional dialects ? I low wide- 
spread is the phenomenon of diglossia in space, 
time, and linguistic families? Under what 
circumstances docs diglossia come into being 
and into what language situations is it likely to 
develop ? 

The precise role of the standard variety (or 
varieties) of a language vis-a-vis regional or 
social dialects differs from one speech com- 
munity to another, and some instances of this 
relation may be close to diglossia or perhaps 
even better considered as diglossia. As charac- 
terized heic, diglossia differs from the more 
widespread standard-with-dialects in that no 
segir of the speecli community in diglossia 
regula. uses H as a medium of ordinary 
conversation, and any attempt to do so is felt to 
be either pedantic and artificial (Arabic, Greek) 
or else in some sense disloyal to the community 
(Swiss German, Creole). In the more usual 
standard-with-dialects situation the standard is 
often similar to the variety of a certain region or 
social group (e.g., Tehran Persian, Calcutta 
Bengali) which is used in ordinary conversation 
more oi less naturally by members of the group 
and as a superposed variety by others. 

Diglossia ' apparently not limited to any 
geographical region or language family. (All 
clearly documented instances known to me are 
in literate communities, but it seems at least 
possible that a somewhat similar situation 
could exist in a non-literate community where 
a body of oral literature could play the same role 
as the body of written literature in the examples 
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cited.) Three examples of diglossia from other 
times and places may be cited as illustrations of 
the utility of the concept. First, consider 
Tamil. As used by the millions of members of 
the Tamil speech community in India today, 
it fits the definition exactly. There is a literary 
Tamil as H used for writing and certain kinds 
of formal speaking, and a standard colloquial as 
L (as well as local L dialects) used in ordinary 
conversation. There is a body of literature in H 
going back many centuries which is highly 
regarded by Tamil speakers today. H has 
prestige, L does not. H is always superposed, L 
is learned naturally, whether as primary or as 
a superposed standard colloquial. There are 
striking grammatical dif fences and some 
phonological differences between the tw'o 
varieties. (There is apparently no good descrip- 
tion available of the precise relations of the 
two varieties of Tamil; an account of some of 
the structural differences is given by Pillai 
[I960]. Incidentally, it may be noted that 
Tamil diglossia seems to go back many cen- 
turies, since the language of early literature 
contrasts sharply with the language of early 
inscriptions, which probably reflect the spoken 
language of the time.) The situation is only 
slightly complicated by the presence of Sanskrit 
and English for certain functions of H ; the same 
kind of complication exists in parts of the 
Arab world where French, English, or a 
liturgical language such as Syriac or Coptic has 
certain H-like functions. 

Second, we may mention Latin and the 
emergent Romance languages during a period 
of some centuries in various parts of Europe. 
The vernacular was used in ordinary conversa- 
tion but Latin for writing or certain kinds of 
formal speech. Latin was the language of the 
Church and its literature, Latin had the prestige, 
there were striking grammatical differences 
between the two varieties in each area, etc. 

Third, Chinese should be cited because it 
probably represents diglossia on the largest scale 
of any attested instance. (An ‘xcellent, brief 
description of the complex Chinese situation is 
available in the introduction to Chao [1947, 
pp. 1-17].) The weu-li corresponds to H, while 
Mandarin colloquial is a standard L; there are 
also regional L varieties so different as to 
deserve the label **separate languages”, even 
more than the Arabic dialects, and at least as 
much as the emergent Romance languages ir. 


the Latin exainple. Chinese, however, like mod- 
ern Greek, seems to be developing away from 
diglossia toward a standard-with-dialects in 
that the standard L or a mixed variety is coming 
to be used in writing for more and more 
purposes, i.e., it is becoming a true standard. 

Diglossia is likely to come into being when the 
following three conditions hold in a given 
speech community: (1) There is a sizable body 
of literature in a language closely related to 
(or even identical with) the natural language of 
the community, and this literature embodies, 
whether as source (e.g., divine revelation) or 
reinforcement, some of the fundamental values 
of the community. (2) Literacy in the commu- 
nity is limited to a small elite. (3) A suitable 
period of time, on the order of several centuries, 
passes from the establishment of (1) and (2). 
It can probably be shown that this combination 
of circumstances has occurred hundreds of 
times in the past and has generally resulted in 
diglossia. Dozens of examples exist today, and 
it is likely that examples wdll occur in the future. 

Diglossia seems to be accepted and not 
regarded as a “problem” by the community in 
which it is in force, until certain trends appear 
in the community. These include trends toward 
(1) more widespread literacy (whether for 
economic, ideological or other reasons), (2) 
broader communication among different re* 
gional and social segments of the community 
(e.g., for economic, administrative, military, or 
ideological reasons), (3) desire for a full-fledged 
standard “national” language as an attribute 
of autonomy or of sovereignty. 

When these trends appear, leaders in the 
community begin to call for unification of the 
language, and for that matter, actual trends 
toward unification begin to take place. These 
individuals tend to support either the adoption 
of H or of one form of L as the standard, less 
often the adoption of a modified H or L, a 
“mixed” variety of some kind. The arguments 
explicitly advanced seem remarkably the same 
from one instance of diglossia to another. 

The proponents of H argue that H must be 
adopted because it connects the community 
with its glorious past or with the world com- 
munity and because it is a naturally unifying 
factor as opposed to the divisive nature of the 
L dialects. In addition to these two funda- 
mentally sound arguments there are usually 
pleas based on the beliefs of the community in 
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the superiority of H: that it is more beautiful, 
more expressive, more logical, that it has divine 
sanction, or whatever their specific beliefs may 
be. When these latter arguments are examined 
objectively their validity is often quite limited, 
but their importance is still very great because 
they reflect widely held attitudes within the 
community. 

The proponents of L argue that some variety 
of L must be adopted because it is closer to the 
real thinking and feeling of the people; it eases 
the educational problem since people have 
already acquired a basic knowledge of it in 
early childhood; and it is a more effective 
instrument of communication at all levels. In 
addition to these fundamentally sound argu- 
ments there is often great emphasis given to 
points of lesser importance such as the vividness 
of metaphor in the colloquial, the fact that 
other “modern nations** write very much as 
they speak, and so on. 

The proponents of both sides or even of the 
mixed language seem to show the conviction— 
although ‘ "“ay not be explicitly stated - that 
a standard language can simply be legislated 
into place in a community. Often the trends 
which will be decisive in the development of a 
standard languac^j are already at w^ork and have 
little to do with the argumentation of the 
spokesmen for the various viewpoints. 

A brief and superficial glance at the outcome 
of diglossia in the past and a consideration of 
present trends suggests that there are only a few 
general kinds of development likely lo take 
place. First, we must remind ourselves th t the 
situation may remain stable for long periods of 
time. But if the trends mentioned above do 
appear and become strong, change m:y take 
place. Second, H can succeed m establishing 
itself as a standard only if it is already serving as 
a standard language in some other community 
and the diglossia community, for reasons 
linguistic and non-linguistic, tends to merge 
with the other community. Otherwise H fades 
away and becomes a learned or liturgical 
language studied only by scholars or specialists 
and not used actively in the communit) ''ome 
form of L or a mixed variety becomes standard. 

Third, ii there is a single communication 
center in the whole speech community, or if 
there are several such centers all in one dialect 


area, the L variety of the center(s) will be the 
basis of the new standard, whether relatively 
pure L or considerably mixed with H. If there 
are several such centers in different dialect areas 
with no one center paramount, then it is likely 
that several L varieties will become standard 
as separate languages. 

A tentative prognosis for the four defining 
languages over the next two centuries (i.e., to 
about A.D. 2150) may be hazarded: 

Swiss German: Relative stability. 

Arabic: Slow development toward several standard 
languages, each based on an L variety with heavy 
admixture of H vocabulary. Three seem likely: 
Maghrebi (based on Rabat or Tunis?), Egyptian 
(based on Cano), Eastern (based on Baghdad^); 
unexpected politico-economic developments might 
add Syrian (based on Damascus?), Sudanese 
(based on Omdurman- Khartoum), or others. 
Haitian Crfole: Slow development toward unified 
standard based on L of Port-au-Prince. 

Grefk: Full development to unified standard based 
on L of Athens plus heavy admixture of H vocabu- 
lary 

This paper concludes with an appeal for 
further study of this phenomenon and related 
ones. Descriptive linguists in their under- 
standable zeal to describe the internal structure 
of the language they are studying often fail to 
provide even the most elementary data about 
the socio-cultural setting in which the language 
functions. Also, descriptivists usually prefer 
de .ailed descriptions of “pure** dialects or 
Stan**.*. ' languages rather than the careful 
study (• he mixed, intermediate forms often in 
wider use. Study of such matters as diglossia is 
of c*';ar value in understanding processes of 
linguistic change and presents interesting 
challenges lo some of the assumptions of 
synchronic linguistics. Outside linguistics 
proper it promises material of great interest to 
social scientists in general, especially if a 
general frame of reference can be worked out 
for analysis of the use of one or more varieties 
of language within a speech community. 
Perhaps t* collection of data and more 
profound study will drastically modify the 
impressionistic remarks of this paper, but if this 
is so the paper will have had the virtue of 
ftimulatiiig investigation and thought. 
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REFERENCE NOTE 

A preliminary version of this study, with the title ‘‘Classical or Colloquial, One 
Standard or Two,” was prepared for presentation at the symposium on Urbanization 
and Standard Languages: Facts and Attitudes, held at the meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association in November, 1958, in Washington, D.C. The 
preliminary version was read by a number of people and various modifications were 
made on the basis of comments by U. Blanc, J. J. Gumperz, B. Halpern, M. 
Perlmann, R. L. Ward, and U. Weinreich. 

A. REFERENCES ON THE FOUR DEFINING UANOUAOES 

The judgments of this paper are based primarily on the author's personal 
experience, but documentation for the four defining languages is available, and the 
following references may be consulted for further details. Most of the studies listed 
here take a strong stand in favor of greater use of the more colloquial variety since it 
is generally write 's of this opinion who want to describe the facts. This bias can, 
however, be ignored by the reader who simply wants to discover the basic facts of 
the situation. 
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1928. ‘T"n Pays qui ne veut pas sa langue,” Mercurc de France^ October 1 , pp. 
63-121. [Also in P^ichari, Ouelque travaux .... Paris: 1930. Vol. I, pp. 
1283-1337.] 

.STEINMETZ, A. 

1936. Schrift und Volksprachc in Griechenland. Deutsche Akademic (Munich), 
Mitteilungen, pp. 370-379. 

2 SWISS GERMAN 

DIETH, E. 

1938. Schwyzertutsch Dialdkschrift. Zurich. 

GREYERZ, O. VON 

1933. Vom Wert und Wesen unscrer Mundart. Sprache, Dichtung^ Ifeimat. 
Berne. Pp. 226-247. 

KLOSS, H. 

1952. Die Entwicklung neuer germanischer Kultursprachen von 1800 bis 1950, 
Munich: Pohl. 

SCH.MID, K. 

1936. Fiir unser Schwcizerdeutsch. Die Schweiz: ein nationales Jahrbuch 1936, 
Basle. Pp. 65-79. 
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3. ARABIC 
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Harvard University. 
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70(4): 15-54: 

KECERF, J. 

1932-1933. Litterature Dialectale et renaissance arabe moderne (Damascus, 
1932-33), pp. 1-14; Majallat al-majma^ al-^'ilmi al-^arahi {\y\\ms\\i\), V'ol. 
32:1 ^Adad xdss hilmuHamar al-awwal hlmajdmi'' al-lugawiyyah al- 
^ilmiyyah al- *arabtyyah (Damascus, January, 1957). 
marvais, w. 

1930-1931. Throe articles. L' Enscignement Public, 97. 401-409; 105. 20-39, 
120-133. 
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1953. Haitian Creole. Menasha, Wis. 

MCCONNELL, H. O., and F. SWAN 
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1947. Cantonese Printer . Cambridge: Haiva* Ihiiversity Press. 
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4-6 Intelligibility and Inter-Ethnic 
Attitudes 
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1. Data on intelligibility between* two 
linguistic media has been used primarily for 
two purposes: (1) it has s rved as a convenient 
criterion for distinguishing the concepts of 
language and dialect ; (2) in recent years extensive 
use has been made of such data for the purpose 
of determining ‘‘dialect distance,*' i.e., the 
degree of divergence between dialects of the 
same language or between closely related 
languages. The present paper explores the 
significance of linguistic intelligibility and the 
conclusions that may possibly be drawn from 
its occurrence. It will be shown that intelli- 
gibility data, whether obtained by asking or 
by testing informants, does not always provide 
conclusive evidence concerning the linguistic 
proximity of two dialects or languages; more- 
over, it is here submitted that linguistic 
proximity — as established by the comparative 
method — seems to be of only secondary im- 
portance in the establishment and maintenance 
of interlingual communication. The term 
“interlingual communication” will be used here 
to include the meanings of “intelligibility” and 
“transfer of information,’* as used by Hickerson, 
Turner, and Hickerson (1952). On the other 
hand, intelligibility data may be useful in 
revealing — at least in certain linguistic areas — 
the existence of certain inter-ethnic relationships 
and attitudes, as well as a hierarchy of functional 
value between different languages or dialects 
of the same language. Finally, i| will be noted 
from the examples given that the problem of 
intelligibility is frequently related to the 
general problem of bilingualism. 

Methods for determining degrees of intelli- 
gibility between dialects were discussed a 
number of years ago in a paper by Voegelin 
and Harris (1951), in which the authors intro- 


duced the technique of “testing” the informant 
The purpose of such testing is, of course, to 
determine dialect distance; the technique 
consists of letting the informant listen to 
mechanically recorded portions of discourse in 
another dialect and measuring the amount of 
correctly translated material. It thus represents 
a considerable improvement over the oldei 
method of simply asking the informant. Tins 
method was first successfully used in the field 
by Hickerson and Turner with languages of 
the Iroquoian family and has since become an 
accepted method of solving the language- 
dialect question (cf. Hickerson, Turner, and 
Hickerson, 1952; Pierce, 1952; Biggs, 1957). 
As a measure of dialect distance, however, it 
also has serious drawbacks. 

The principal difficulty arising from the 
technique- 'granting, for the moment, that 
it does indeed provide information on dialect 
distance — seems to be that several uncontrol- 
lable factors enter into the testing situation 
We seem to be measuring primarily the 
informant’s ability to react to a strange lin- 
guistic medium by more or less appropriate 
behavior, which we term “translation.” While 
ability to translate obviously presupposes 
some type of intelligibility, the reverse is not 
necessarily true. Moreover, the translation or 
“rendition” is usually made into a third 
language — English, in the cases known to the 
writer —thus introducing an additional uncon- 
trollable factor, proficiency in the target 
language. As a matter of fact, ability to translate 
appears to involve far more than mere intelli- 
gibility. For instance, the writer is thoroughly 
familiar with Spanish, but finds it difficult 
upon sudden demand — to “translate” portions 
of Spanish discourse into English, partly foi 
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icasoTis of temperament: he dislikes having to 
translate. It would be absurd to suggest that 
this proves anything about intelligibility be- 
tween Spanish and English, about the lin- 
guistic “distance** between Spanish and English, 
or about anything else, for that matter. It seems 
clear, then, that an informant’s ability to 
translate literally or render freely what he has 
heard is not a fair test of intelligibillity and 
liencc of dialect distance. 

'Fwo points are involved here. Anyone who 
dislikes translating will do less well in rendering 
language A into language B, no matter how 
well he may know both A and B. Moreover, he 
will do less well in rendering dialect X into 
dialect y, although, in this case, there is no 
question as to whether he actually knows (in 
the sense of having learned Y, being a native 
speaker of X). However, in cither case, the 
choice is between “ask the informant” and 
“test the informant.** The crucial point is 
whether the informant- be he asked or 
tested— has, in his personal life, begun with 
language A (or dialect X) and has learned, or 
not Itdintu, Irnguagc B (or dialect Y). liialect 
distance testing is effective under two condi- 
tions: (1) that the informant has not, prior to 
the test, learned the non-native dialect; (2) that 
the informant is free from any temperamental 
resistance to translating between his native 
dialect and one or more dialects with which he 
is unfamiliar. 

Still another factor entering into informant 
testing is the latter’s psycho-cultural reactions 
lo a different linguistic medium and, possibly, 
to the people who customarily speak it. That 
such reactions can materially affect intelli- 
gibility will be seen from some of the examples 
cited below. Furthermore, since the test is 
administered with the aid of recoriled mater’-ils, 
the informant’s reaction to hearing speech from 
a lifeless box, rather than in a normal socio- 
linguistic situation, constitutes another un- 
controlled variable. 

The problem of dialect distance often arises 
in areas with a high incidence of bilingualism. 
In such cases the test will not permit us to 
distinguish between intelligibility du to lin- 
guistic proximity alone and intelligibility due 
to a language learning process, r'inally, the test 
yields little useful information, when we are 
faced with the baffling phenomenon of “non- 
reciprocal** intelligibility (Olmsted, 1954). 


From the foregoing it may be seen that several 
variables affect and determine the degree of 
linguistic intelligibility or interlingual com- 
munication. Since rather more seems involved 
than equivalence of linguistic units, such as 
phonemes and morphemes, the question natu- 
rally arises what the true significance of 
intelligibility is. In the following paragraphs 
we shall discuss several cases of different types 
of intelligibility and attempt to draw some 
useful conclusions therefrom. 

2.1. While engaged in setting up ortho- 
graphies for some of the languages of Nigeria a 
number of years ago, the writer often needed 
accurate information concerning intelligibility 
between several dialects spoken in a given area. 
There were several reasons for this concern. 
For one, orthography work requires standard- 
ization, and it is desirable to choose the standard 
from among those dialects w’hich enjoy intelligi- 
bility over the widest possible area. Moreover, 
if two linguistic communities claim that there 
is little or no intelligibility between their 
respective speech forms, it may be necessary 
to set up different orthographies or at least to 
distribute different literacy materials. In con- 
nection with his investigations the writer 
encountered two features which were of 
interest; (I) the incidence of bilingualism is 
extremely high all over Nigeria; this is by no 
means a phenomenon peculiar to Nigeria, but 
it may w'cll be that some of our conclusions 
arc valid only for areas with a high incidence of 
bilingualism; (2) in some areas there is a very 
low correlation betw^ecn similarity in vocabulary 
anu « immar on the one hand and intelligibility, 
clain • .1 or proven, (>n the other. In other words, 
two dialects might prove to be extremely close 
wiicn subjected to comparative linguistic 
analysis, while, at the same time, speakers of 
these dialects would claim that they could not 
understand each other. More puzzling, even, 
was the phenomenon of non-reciprocal intelligi- 
bility between tw'o such closely related dialects. 
Both “asking** and “testing” techniques were 
used, whenever possible, but the correlation 
remained low. It became obvious that more 
than linguistic similarity was involved in 
insuring a flow of communication between two 
dialects. The phenomenon night be stated as 
follows: linguistic (phonemic, morphemic, 
lexical) similarity between two dialects does not 
seem to guarantee the possibility of interlingual 
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communication; similarly, the existence of 
interlingual communication is not necessarily 
an indication of linguistic similarity between 
two such dialects. We illustrate these statements 
by the scries of examples which follow below. 

2.2. Nembe and Kalahari of the Eastern Niger 
Delta belong to the linguistically very homo- 
geneous group of Ijaw languages. On the 
basis of linguistic comparison Nembe and 
Kalahari are so similar as to justify their 
classification as dialects of the same language; 
the territory occupied by the two groups is 
geographically contiguous. The intelligibility 
data curiously contradicts expectations based 
on comparability. The Nembe freely acknowl- 
edge the similarity of the Kalahari dialects to 
their own and claim to be able to understand 
speakers of Kalahari, The filter, however, 
claim that Nembe is a very ditl-Tcnt language, 
unintelligible except for scattered word re- 
cognition. They answer Nembe claims of 
intelligibility by maintaining that this would be 
possible only if any given speaker of Nembe had 
taken the trouble to learn Kalahari. At the 
same time they haughtily dismiss as extremely 
unlikely and farfetched the idea that any 
Kalahari should bother to learn Nembe. All 
efforts of the writer to reach some kind of 
compromise in this area were fruitless, and 
separate orthographies had to be set up for 
the two groups. Since the Ncmbc-Kalabari 
situation is by no means unique in Nigeria, 
certain non-linguistic factors arc worth men- 
tioning. 

The Kalahari are by far the largest 'and 
economically most prosperous group in the 
eastern Delta. They regard the Nembe and, 
for that matter, all other Ijaw speaking groups — 
as poor country cousins, definitely inferior to 
themselves. They alone, among eastern Delta 
groups, boast several large towns, such as 
Abonnema and Buguma; because of their 
proximity to Port Harcourt and the shipping 
approaches to that harbor, they have access to 
much of the lively commercial activity in this 
area. Nembe and Brass— the two towns of the 
Nembe territory- have been reduced to the 
status of miserable fishing villages by the 
shifting sandbars of the lower Niger. In other 
words, one might term the Kalahari an “up- 
and-coming’* society, enjoying an economic 
boom and having access to the more profitable 
features of civilization, despising the backwater 


Nembe, whose political power was broken 
during the Brass Rebellion several decades ago. 
Thus, the intelligibility evidence merely seems 
to underscore Kalahari ascendancy. Whether the 
Kalahari actually do understand Nembe and 
merely claim lack of intelligibility for prestige 
reasons, is, of course, irrelevant. Linguistic 
communication from Nembe to Kalahari, by 
means of the Nembe dialect, seems to be non- 
existent. There is evidence to the effect that 
either Kalahari or Pidgin English is used in all 
linguistic communication between Kalahari 
and Nembe. 

2.3.Edo (the language of the kingdom of 
Benin), Ishan (to the northeast of Benin), and 
Etsako (in Kukuruku Division, north of 
Ishan) are three closely related languages of 
southwestern Nigeria. On the comparability 
level there are sufficient differences to consider 
them separate languages, and intelligibility 
seems to be, at best, fragmentary. Several years 
ago a group of Benin notables, under the 
leadership of the (Jba, claiming mutual 
intelligibility for all three groups, proposed to 
fuse them into one lingua franca under the 
name of “rniversal Edo,” which was to 
contain elements —presumably vocabulary -of 
all three “dialects.” Actually, Edo informants 
never claimed to understand Ishan and Etsako, 
but they did claim that the latter all understood 
Edo. Ishan and Etsako informants denied the 
existence of mutual intelligibility, but admitted 
that many of them understood Edo, because 
they had lived in Benin City and found em- 
ployment there. Moreover, Ishan as well as 
Etsako informants claimed that Edo speakers 
would understand their languages only when 
spoken to in a halting, “broken” way, a sort of 
“pidgin” Ishan or Etsako. All Ishan and Etsako 
informants were unanimous in their denuncia- 
tion of the Universal Edo Project as a piece of 
ill-camouflaged linguistic imperialism, an at- 
tempt on the part of Benin to extend its 
political control. I’he “Universal Edo Project,” 
since it would make mass education for a large 
area much more economical and easier, was 
rather enthusiastically endorsed by British 
authorities on the spot. This support served to 
point up the fact the problem was political 
rather than linguistic. 

The evidence here, as in the preceding 
example, seems to point up the fact that 
intelligibility, or interlingual communication. 
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is a function of intercultural or interethnic 
trends and relationships. Benin seems to want 
to extend its cultural prestige, while Ishan and 
Etsako speakers — happy enough to recognize 
the Oba of Benin as their spiritual leader — 
jealously try to guard their linguistic along with 
their political independence. 

2.4. In the Urhobo area of southwestern 
Nigeria we find an example of what might be 
termed “vanishing** intelligibility. Urhobo, 
spoken in several dialects in the western Niger 
Delta, belongs to the Edo Group and is there- 
fore related to Edo and Benin. However, there 
is no intelligibility, demonstrated or claimed, 
between Urhobo and Edo. 'Fhe Okpe-Isoko 
dialects are rather divergent from the rest of 
Urhobo, but until recently there was general 
agreement that mutual intelligibility was 
relatively high among all Urhobo dialects. 
Lately, however, speakers of Isoko have been 
claiming that their language is different from 
the rest of LIrhobo, and that intelligibility 
between Urhobo and Isoko is not sufficient for 
normal linguistic communication. This claim 
has c(3i..vIJcd with Isoko demands for greater 
political autonomy and ethnic self-sufficiency. 
Surprisingly enough, the speakers of the Okpe 
dialects almost identical with Isoko -continue 
to consider themselves ethnically part of the 
Urhobo area and claim mutual intelligibility 
with the majority of I h hobo dialects. 

2.5. Our last example, though different from 
the preceding ones, may aid in further clarifying 
the problem. 

Ahuan is a language spoken in the town and 
surrounding countryside of Abua on the 
mainland portion of the eastern Niger Delta. 
Structurally, it is quite different from other 
languages in the Delta. Outside the town of 
Abua there is a small settlement of Degema 
speakers, engaged in fishing in the creek, an 
activity in which the yam-growing Abuans are 
not interested. Degema is a splinter language 
of the Edo Group, totally unintelligible to 
Abuan. The homeland of the Degema speech 
community, one of several Edo splinter groups 
in the eastern Delta, is at Opu Degema, near the 
Kalahari capital of Ahonnema. Howwer, since 
the Degema sell some of their fish in the Abua 
market, there is, of course, some linguistic 
communication. It is entirely in Abuan. 
Learning * Abuan is simply the price the 
Degema pay in return for being permitted 


residence and economic activity in the area. 
Such linguistic communication is commented 
on by the Abuans as follows: “the Degema can 
understand us and talk to us; therefore, our 
languages must be related.** This linguistically 
naive comment is nevertheless significant, 
since it presents the problem in a nutshell: 
linguistic communication, involving a certain 
type of intelligibility (non-reciprocal), exists 
because cultural factors provide a basis for it. 
Uomparability does not enter into the picture. 
Moreover, no sane Abuan would dream of 
learning Degema. Many more cases illustrating 
this phenomenon could be mentioned, such as 
intelligibility data from Bura-Pabir, Kilba, 
Margi and Higi of Adamawa and Bornu 
Provinces, the Kana-Gokana speech area of 
Ogoni Division in the eastern Delta, and the 
different Chamba speaking groups of the 
northern Cameroons and Adamawa. 

3. 1 . The foregoing illustrations raise a numbci 
of questions, not only as to the nature of 
intelligibility or the factors requisite for estab- 
lishing and maintaining it, but also as to the 
significance which the existence of intelli- 
gibility has. Furthermore, in a given geographic 
area, does the occurrence of differential 
intelligibility— i.c., the fact that it exists 
between some groups mutually, between 
others non-reciprocally, between still others 
not at all yield any useful non-linguistic 
information about such an area? To what 
extent is there a correlation between bilin- 
gualism and different types of intelligibility ? 
What, if anything, does the absence of inter- 
lingual communication between two closely 
related linguistic media indicate ? We shall have 
to limit ourselves, in the ff)llowing, to a few- 
tentative suggestions. 

Obviously, intensive research into the nature 
of intelligibility and into the linguistic as well 
as non-linguistic requisites of interlingual 
communication is needed. At this point wt can 
only draw' the simplest working diagram to 
indicate what is going on. W*hcn an informant 
admits or claims that he understands another 
linguistic medium, he merely indicates that 
information travels to him via this other 
medium. Schematically, X - A, w'here A is the 
informant, and X represents a language other 
than his own. Similarly, a claim that the 
informant’s language is understood by others 
means that information travels to others via his 
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language; schematically, A->X, where A is 
the informant’s language and X the speaker(s) 
of another language. In the same manner, 
mutual intelligibility could be represented as 
X ±5 A and total lack of intelligibility as X — 
(zero) — A. Admittedly, these are unsatis- 
factory diagrams. What is meant by ‘*informa- 
tion” ? Is it what the speaker meant to convey, 
or merely information as to what language or 
dialect is involved? Could the informant react 
intelligently and properly to such information ? 
Could he, or would he want to, talk to the 
person who sent this information ? None of 
these questions can be answered until we have 
an operational model of linguistic intelligibility. 

As to the question of the significance of 
intelligibility, the following answers suggest 
themselves. On the bas- of the evidence 
presented above we may say that the existence of 
interlingual communication (involving various 
types of intelligibility) indicates the presence oi 
certain non-linguistic factors which make such 
communication possible (or feasible or desir- 
able). The evidence does not suggest, however, 
that linguistic similarity is a decisive requisite. 
Such similarity may, of course, determine the 
facility, viz., the speed with which interlingual 
communication is established, as well as being 
a factor in determining the number of individ- 
uals involved in such communication. Thus, if 
the languages are entirely unrelated, only a lim- 
ited number of speakers — those participating 
in the cultural contact — may actually participate 
in the linguistic communication, being the 
only ones with oppoitunity to hear and learn 
the other language. The exact nature and 
variety of the above extra- linguistic factors is 
another problem for future research. At any 
rate, intelligibility data would not seem 
sufficient for determining linguistic proximity 
between dialects of the same language nor a 
sound basis for distinguishing dialect dif- 
ferences from language differences. 

A further factor which deserves consideration 
in this connection is the existence, in many 
areas of the world, of languages with a high 
functional value, in the sense th? the speaking 
and understanding of such languages entails 
certain specific advantages. An acquaintance of 
the writer’s recently classified languages into 
’‘practical” and “impractical” languages, as- 
signing Hungarian, her native language, to the 
impractical group and refusing to teach it 


to her children. This is exactly what is meant 
here. Such languages are likely to command far 
greater intelligibility than others, regardless of 
the degree of lexical or morphemic similarity 
which may be involved. Thus, speakers of 
Angas, in the Nigerian Plateau, will over- 
whelmingly admit the intelligibility of Hausa, 
though the similarity is very slight, apparent 
only to the trained comparativist. On the other 
hand, very few Angas understand Sura, 
which is geographically adjacent and linguistic- 
ally very close to Angas. A European parallel 
would be for most Germans to claim that 
Persian was intelligible, while only a few 
admitted that they could understand Dutch. 
The point of the Nigerian example is, of 
course, that Hausa, the lingua franca of the 
Northern Region, has a very high functional 
value: it is the language of the market place and 
of communication with outsiders in general. 

3.2 The following statements are submitted 
as a summary. Whether they are generally 
applicable or have validity only in certain 
linguistic areas, will depend on further research 
in the field of intelligibility in general and in 
different linguistic areas in particular. 

1. In a given area, interlingual communica- 
tion-involving any one of different types of 
intelligibility— takes place, when cultural factors 
are favorable to such communication. Linguistic 
similarity, although it may play a limiting or 
boosting role, is not a decisive factor. The 
phrase “cultural factors favorable ...” is 
deliberately vague. Obviously, a great variety 
of factors and circumstances come into play; 
these should be the subject of future research. 

2. As a corollary to (1), the existence of 
interlingual communication is indicative of the 
existence of the above favorable cultural 
factors. Linguistic proximity may be involved 
here, but it can not be predicated on the 
existence of intelligibility alone. 

3. In an area with high incidence of bilin- 
gualism the absence of intelligibility between 
two linguistically close dialects is indicative of 
the presence of “negative” factors which 
prevent interlingual communication. 

4. When intelligibility is non-reciprocal, the 
language or dialect spoken by the culturally 
dominant group, or the language or dialect with 
the greater functional value, seems to be the 
preferred medium for interlingual commu- 
nication. 
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In conclusion, we put forward the following spread intelligibility ? In other words, is it 

query: is it possible to determine the culturally possible to speak of a * Specking order” of 

dominant group in a given area by determining intelligibiliy ? 
which language or dialect has the most wide- 
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part Vni 


PROCESSES AND 
PROBLEMS OF CHANGE 




Introduction 


Dante may have first enunciated the principle that languages change, 
and inherently so; later in the Renaissance a compatriot, Tolomei, seems to 
have first recognized that the processes of linguistic change had regularity 
and could be used for historical inference. It was not until the eighteenth 
century, however, that sustained study began to lay the foundations for the 
historical disciplines, made famous especially in Indo-European work, that 
were to dominate linguistic study in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. After that crest of prominence, historical work receded somewhat 
before synchronic concerns, occasionally into isolation or neglect. In the 
strongest centers of linguistic work, however, and in anthropological 
interest in language, the historical and the descriptive or structural 
disciplines together form the twin bases of modern linguistics. 

The first step in the study of change is to identify it, and the problem 
of discovery of historical connections between languages and linguistic 
elements as products of change occupies a major part of the history of the 
subject and the current work in much of the world. Such problems of 
classification and reconstruction are represented in Part IX; this part is 
devoted to the ongoing processes of » .ange. The two are, of course, 
interdependent. The work of tracing relationships and classifying provides 
materials for the systematic study of processes of change, and at the same 
time assumptions and discoveries as to the latter underlie the various 
calculi of probabilities involved in the former. 

An achievement of the nineteenth century was to establish processes 
or principles, such as those of sound change, analogy, and borrowing, as 
keys to unraveling the development of languages (see Meillet, 1906a). 
Such processes, and the consequences of their interaction, continue to raise 
questions for practice and basic research, and scholars continue to differ as 
to which should be given i.^ost weight, or, even admitted as explanations. 
Their general characteristics, however, especially as phenomena internal 
to languages, have been mapped. The same cannot readily be said for the 
articulation such processes have with other aspects of sociocultural change. 

Progress in understanding the processes of linguistic change and 
applying the results to questions of relationship in space and time seems to 
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depend ultimately on three factors. The first is accumulation of relevant 
cases. Anthropology makes a necessary contribution to this task, but its 
degree of relevance depends upon the degree to which the analysis of the 
cases is affected by the factors that follow: the progressive reinterpretation 
of the systematics of internal change in the light of structural theory as to 
the nature and functioning of the linguistic code; and the integration of 
internal with external change, historical linguistics with language history, 
that is, the effort to bridge the gap between the history of linguistic features 
and the history of linguistic communities. 

Anthropology has a particular opportunity and responsibility in the 
effort to integrate internal and external change, for field studies of the 
ongoing processes of linguistic change, microevolutionary studies, as it 
were, are essential. Part VII has indicated that the proper focus of such 
studies is the i ^eech habits of a defined population, a communication 
matrix, within which linguistic and other sociocultural traits cohabit. 

Sometimes, indeed, even in phonology, a specific change can be 
explained as motivated directly by social interaction. For example, the 
“compromise vowel*’ 6 of Bengali occurs phonemically in certain environ- 
ments when speakers wish to avoid either of the social connotations 
associated with the choice between the normally contrasting j or o; the 
j: of certain varieties of Swiss German is used by some speakers to avoid a 
clear use of either a: or o: (Ferguson and Chowdhury, 1960, p. 39; Moulton, 
1960, pp. 179-180). The size of the inventory of phonemes, and hence the 
underlying system of distinctive features and their functional load, may be 
dependent on the size of the speech community, relative to the size of 
adjoining speech communities with which communication must be main- 
tained (Haudricourt, 1961). Or a particular process involved in sound 
change may be specific to particular sociolinguistic conditions. The true 
complexity of such change is suggested in the conclusion to an excellent, 
recent study: “Paradigmatic resistance to sound change is most likely to 
be at vwk where a new morphological pattern is in the process of crystal- 
lizing and where, conversely, the phonological pressure is at its weakest, 
as when a newly established speech community uses a bundle of dialects 
traceable to diverse backgrounds and not yet completely welded into a 
single, thoroughly integrated language” (Malkiel, 1960, p. 346). 

Indeed, the view has been forcefully argued that the presumed 
regularity of individual sound changes is in fact but the diachronic reflection 
of the regularity of synchronic phonological norms or canons of word- 
shape (always and ^.iily within well-defined speech communities). And 
many scholars have recognized that even when internal linguistic conditions 
explain the likelihood or the fact of the appearance of a sound-change, 
only social conditions can explain the likelihood or the fact of its spread, 
establishment, and maintenance within a community. These examples 
have been drawn from phonology, because it is the sector of language on 
which historical linguistics has concentrated most intensively and to 
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greatest effect, and because it is the sector from which explanatory depend- 
ence on social factors has been most nearly excluded. The point applies 
a fortiori to grammar, as in the selective development of grammatical 
categories in a language, and to lexicon. Linguistic change is, in fact, 
sociolinguistic change. 

Valuable results can, of course, be obtained from the “internar* 
study of the history of a language, for their own sake, for their contribution 
to specific historical problems, and as part of the study of the theory and 
universals of linguistic change in general linguistics. And it is necessary, 
and sufficient for some purposes, to locate past stages in the development 
of a language in time and space, independently of other lines of change, 
and only then proceed to correlate such stages with sociocultural charac- 
teristics and external circumstances. In favorable cases, such analysis can 
lay bare the cambium of the connection (as in the study by Malkiel cited 
above), especially if the focus is on the linguistic product and not on the 
total process. Often it cannot, however, especially if we lack documents 
from the periods in question. Thus, even though the historically know'n 
cases are an invaluable part of the corpus on which a general theory of 
linguistic change must be based, they must be supplemented by the 
study of contemporary cases, in which our ability to test and validate 
theories ot change is limited only by our ability to select and use the data 
that exists. Dialectologists have done much already, and linking the 
perspectives of structural linguistics and social anthropology will accom- 
plish much more. 

The essential thing is to treat the present as more than a prospective 
past. If linguistic and sociocultural studies are conducted separately, to be 
correlated only later, or, if being conducted together, the focus is only on 
products of past processes of change, then the opportunity at hand is 
missed. To establish the mutual articui'ition between change in linguistic 
and other social phenomena, “What is ( . ssible and highly desirable is that 
social dialects and their interactions in contemporary societies should be 
studied in minute detail, bearing hypotheses ... in mind’* (Bright, 1960b). 

If we are to see clearly the social character of linguistic change, we 
cannot equate the diachronic with the dynamic, the synchronic with the 
static, respectively and exclusively. The four must be seen as autonomous 
and cross-cutting dimensions, generating in effect a four-fold table of 
perspectives on phenomena. In particular, the synchronic analysis of 
dynamics, of patterned variation and on-going change, and the diachronic 
analysis of “statics,” of what is historically persistent and stable, take equal 
place beside synchronic invariance and diachronic flux. 

To a great extent, then, the topic of the sociolinguistic character or 
matrix of change forms the heart of one consistent perspective on the 
gamut of linguistic phenomena. Most of the contents of this book are 
pertinent to the question: what is the interplay of social and linguistic 
factors in the process of change ? Moreover, such a perspective integrates 
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linguistics and the rest of anthropology in both theory and practice. 
Anthropology and other social or behavioral sciences control the theory 
and procedure necessary for dealing with the sociocultural variables that 
must be taken into account. And the study of ongoing change directs 
attention to the practical linguistic problems of the contemporary world. 
Such problems are not only part of the data, but sometimes manifest 
processes not otherwise encountered ; and the exigencies of practical 
work often reveal phenomena and insights that might have been missed in 
purely academic or theoretical work. 

Indeed, the study of linguistic change today must take place almost 
wholly within the context of the series of sociolinguistic phenomena that 
have become so marked since the rise of European mercantilism and the 
Industrial Revolution: the widespread extinction of languages; the recurrent 
subordination of once autonomous languages within novel and restricting 
social contexts; lor many languages, the emergence of new and varied 
functional demands, in association with acculturation, standardization, 
and a national, sometimes international role; the continuous expansion and 
diversification of lexical and syntactic resources in certain languages; the 
emergence of a variety of pidgins and creoles; the recurrent efforts to 
construct, modify, and promote languages as international media — in 
general, the marked alterations in the relevant contexts or social fields 
within which the processes of change in a language must be considered. 

In his discussion of linguistic and cultural change, Hoijer clearly poses 
the problem of discovering the connections betv^een the two. He indicates 
some of the particular ways in which sociocultural change may influence 
sound change, especially in relation to the degree of stability of the pertinent 
speech community. 

In a short, well- pointed paper, Trager shows that adaptation to a 
common environment can result in the sharing of a common trait by 
languages of disparate origins. Such convergence indicates a source for 
linguistic areas (cf. Emeneau in Part IX) possibly apart from bilingual 
contact and borrow'ing. He reminds us that rejection of simplistic environ- 
mental explanations (cf. Sapir, 1912) and recognition of the major im- 
portance of cultural interests and linguistic means (Boas, 1934), should not 
lead to blanket denial of environment’s role in change as a partly 
autonomous, partly constraining or inducing factor. 

Briefly reviewing types of linguistic variation, Bright refines the 
thesis advocated by Hoijer by going on to suggest specific types of sound 
change in association ^''ith specific types of social relationship. The more 
active part ascribed to members of the speech community, in innovation as 
well as in spread and maintenance of changes, engages linguistics in con- 
siderations of role and social structure. 

McDavid deals also with the spread and maintenance of a feature of 
pronunciation, where its presence or absence is diacritic of social 
affiliation. Focusing on a detailed knowledge of the present incidence of 
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postvocalic -r, he shows that the distribution cannot be explained in terms 
of geography alone, that the spread of the linguistic trait is not due to 
contiguity as such, but to the spread of a socioeconomic pattern. 

Fischer, like Bright and McDavid, analyzes a specific linguistic 
difference associated with prestige, but one of morphemic shape, rather 
than of articulatory habit, and with detailed attention to personality and 
attitudinal correlates. His pinpointing of factors influencing preference 
for a linguistic variant, his statistical testing of their existence and signifi- 
cance, and his analysis of the implications of findings as to synchronic 
variation for the general theory of processes of change make this a 
noteworthy study. 

In “Interlingual Word Taboo,” Haas calls attention to a type of 
phenomenon in which it is the perception of identity, not of difference, that 
leads to preferential choice among alternative forms and consequent shift 
in the locus and frequency of occurrence of each. In sound ethnological 
fashion, several cases are brought together for comparison and contrast. 

Bilingualism is a mechanism fundamental to many aspects of the 
social role of language and linguistic change (including the kind of 
interference treated by Haas). After a review of the nature and study of 
bilingualism, Diebold analyses certain cases in Mexico and demonstrates 
that the definition of such phenomena cannot be narrow and normative, 
but must be broad and inductive, to avoid excluding part of the data 
essential to analysis of the actual processes of change. Diebold goes on to 
draw the sociolinguistic implications of the contrast between the emergence 
of compromise forms of speech in some parts of the world and their absence 
in the Mexican situation. 

In a detailed controlled comparison, Dozier analyzes the differential 
impact of bilingualism in the same imposed language on two indigenous 
forms of speech and concludes that the nature of the contact situations, 
rather than the characteristics of the anguages themselves, determined 
the extensive assimilation in the one, the compartmentalized resistance in 
the other. 

Garvin considers succin^^tly the problem of analyzing the emergence 
of standardized forms of speech in terms of a necessary complex of functions 
and correlated attitudes. 'Fhe functions and attitudes that he identifies are 
of general interest and can be applied to the analysis of the position of 
language generally in any sociocultural situation, not only situations of 
acculturation and nationalism. 

In his review article. Bull confronts the hard choices posed by the 
educational needs of the vorld in a situation of historically derived great 
linguistic diversity. He contrasts the child’s initial ease of learning to read in 
his first language with his later linguistic needs; the potential equality of 
all languages with the real differences among them in their present states 
of development ; and the conflicting claims of language pride and loyalty on 
the OIK hand, economic and political exigencies on the other. 
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Reinecke and Cole explore the theoretical and. practical importance of 
the unplanned crystallization of new forms of speech in certain extreme 
situations of language contact, Reinecke with primary attention to the range 
of cases and their social involvements, Cole with concentration upon 
disentangling the actual history and functioning of a particular auxiliary 
language from the misperceptions of social prejudice and linguistic 
Ignorance. 

McQuown, reviewing the problems of a planned auxiliary language, 
brings into focus the linguistic requirements of such a solution to the needs 
of interlingual communication, as well as some of the social dimensions. 
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Culture, to employ Tylor*s well known 
definition, is “that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, beliefs, art, morals, law, 
custom, and any other capabilities and habits 
acquired by man as a member of society.*’ It is 
clear that language is a part of culture: it is one 
of the many “capabilities acquired by man as a 
member of society.” 

Despite this obvious inclusion of language in 
the tct"! fabric of culture, we ofteiv find the two 
contrasted in such a way as to imply that there 
is little in common between them. Thus, 
anthropologists frequently make the point that 
peoples sharing substantially the same culture 
speak languages belonging to disparate stocks, 
and, contrariwise, that peoples whose languages 
are related may have very different cultures. 
In the American Southwest, for example, the 
cultures of the several Pueblo groups, from 
Hopi in the west to Taos in the east, are remark- 
ably alike. Puebloan languages, iiuwever, 
belong to four distinct stocks: Shoshonean, 
Zunian, Keresan, and Tanoan. The reverse 
situation — peoples speaking related languages 
but belonging to different culture areas — is 
illustrated by the Athapaskan-speaking groups 
in North America. Here we find languages 
clearly and unmistakably related, spoken by 
peoples of the Mackenzie area, the California 
area, and the area of the Southwest, three very 
different cultural regions. 

The fact that linguistic and culture areas do 
not often coincide in no way denies tht proposi- 
tion that language is part and parcel of the 
cultural tradition. Culture areas result from the 
fact that some traits of culture are easily 
borrowed by one group from neighboring 
groups. In essence, then, the similarities in 
culture which mark societies in the same 


culture area result from contact and borrowing, 
and are limited to those features of culture 
which are easily transmitted from one group to 
another. 

Language areas, on the other hand, are regions 
occupied by peoples speaking cognate languages. 
The similarities in language between such 
peoples are due, not to contact and borrowing, 
but to a common linguistic tradition. Traits of 
language are not readily borrowed and we 
should not expect to find linguistic traits 
among those cultural features shared by peoples 
in the same culture area. 

If whole cultures could be grouped genetically 
as we now group languages into stocks and 
families, the culture areas so formed would be 
essentially coincident with language areas. 
This is difficult to do, since much of culture 
does not lend itself to the precise comparison 
nt:es8ary to the establishment of genetic 
re' ions. Among the Apachean-speaking peo- 
ple^ of the American Southwest, however, it is 
notable that groups so widely divergent in some 
of their more overt cultural traits as the 
Navaho, Chiricahua, and Kiowa- Apache never- 
theless share a core of covert cultural items 
among which, of course, we find language. 
Th'is Dr. Opler, after a careful consideration 
of the kinship systems of the Apachean- 
speaking tribes, says: 

The conx ludion from ethnographic evidence seems 
inescapable that there was an early dichotomy of 
Southern Athabaskans [— Apacheans], and that the 
Navaho, Jicarilla, Kiowa Apache, and Lipan on the 
one hand, and the Western Apache, Chincahua, 
and Mescalero on the other, are the fruits of further 
differentiation and movement after such a division. 
The cultural evidence for such a dichotomy makes 
intelligible the existence of the two kinship types. 
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The implication seems to be that the impetus toward 
the development of the Jicarilla kinship type occured 
largely after the division of the proto-Southem 
Athabaskan -speaking peoples into two main bodies, 
but while the tribes which now use the Jicarilla type 
system were still much more closely connected than 
was the case at the time ot hrst white contact (Opler, 
1936a). 

This conclusion is much the same as my own, 
based on purely linguistic evidence, as to the 
subdivisions of the Apachean-speaking peoples 
(Hoijer, 1938). 

The interrelation of language and other 
aspects of culture is so close that no part of the 
culture of a particular group can properly be 
studied without reference to the linguistic 
symbols in use. As illustration we need only 
consider social organizatioiv, the complex of 
cultural traits which governs the relations of 
individuals and groups in human society. To 
determine the precise nature of those relations 
it is always necessary to analyze not only the 
meanings but often the grammatical form as 
well of the terms employed to symbolize intra- 
group relationships. 

An interesting example may be taken from the 
Chiricahua Apache, among whom relatives arc 
divided into several groups in terms of the 
degree of familiarity or respect displayed in 
their relations with one another (Opler, 1941, 
pp. 140-185). At one extreme we find the 
relations between siblings of the same sex, who 
treat each other with a friendliness and cordiality 
not paralleled elsewhere in Chiricahua' society. 
At the other extreme are the relations of an 
individual with the relatives of his spouse, 
which are marked by extreme deference and 
studiously maintained respect observances. 
This distinction is faithfully reflected in the 
language, which possesses not only a consider- 
able vocabulary of respect terms to be used in 
reference to one’s in-laws but also employs a 
special third person pronoun for respect 
relatives and a special second person form when 
such kin are addressed directly. A man calls his 
wife’s relatives, taken as a groun, kdHSxdhi 
‘those for whom I carry burdens,’ a relative 
form of kd^Uxi ‘I carry burdens for them’ 
where kd- ‘for them’ is the respectful third 
person pronoun go- (combining form k-) plus 
the postposition -4 ‘for benefit of.’ If the 
indirect object in such a construction had 
reference to a relative not of the respect group, 


the form would be bd^Uxi ‘I carry burdens for 
them’: hd < £i-, familiar third person, plus 
-d ‘for benefit of.’ 

Among the Navaho, the intense, almost 
pathological avoidance of the dead is similarly 
reflected in the language. If, in telling historical 
tales, the Navaho must mention individuals 
who are no longer living, he almost always adds 
the enclitics ‘it used to be’ or -wl?, past 

time, to their names to indicate that the 
persons referred to belong to the past (Sapir and 
Hoijer, 1942, text 30; see also n. 30.59 [p. 538]). 

As a final example, it is noteworthy that both 
Apachean and Tewan, in common with many 
other American Indian languages, distinguish 
three number categories in the verb: singular, 
dual, and plural. In Apachean, indeed, the 
dual is far more frequently used than the plural 
(more precisely, the distributive plural), which 
is employed only rarely. This linguistic device 
is paralleled by the widespread custom, 
especially among the Indians of the Southwest, 
of conceiving of supernatural personalities as 
twins or otherwise paired individuals. Among 
the Navaho, almost every supernatural being 
and culture hero has a sibling or twin, and 
even such inanimate but sacred objects of ritual 
as the corn, the winds, thunder and lightning, 
and the firmament are rarely mentioned except 
in pairs (Sapir and Hoijer, 1942, text 15). It 
should be added that I am not suggesting that 
the dual number arose because of these cultural 
factors; it is the parallelism, not the possible 
causal relation, that is here emphasized. 

Despite the obvious and necessary interrela- 
tion of language and other facets of culture, 
little research has as yet been done which 
would lead to an understanding of this relation- 
ship. Yet such an understanding would 
appear necessary to any study of linguistic 
change that is not confined to a compilation of 
the results of change in a particular language 
or group of languages. If this statement sounds 
extreme it is because, as linguists, we take the 
cultural context of language for granted. 
Descriptive studies of language, synchronic or 
diachronic, can be undertaken without detailed 
discussion of the cultures in which the lan- 
guages described are so deeply imbedded. But 
linguistics, as the science of language, is not 
concerned alone with description ; this is only a 
necessary first step to setting up scientific 
generalizations or laws. To understand and 
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generalize on linguistic change, we must see 
it as part of the wider process of cultural 
change. Because linguistics is the oldest of the 
sciences dealing with culture, and because its 
descriptive techniques have gained an objectivity 
and a precision far beyond that produced by 
other sciences of culture, its contributions to 
the problem of cultural change should be far 
greater than is actually the case. That such 
contributions have not been made, results in 
part from the linguist's extreme concentration 
on language alone and his neglect of the problem 
of determining the role of language in the total 
culture. 

Anthropologists, too, have until recently been 
more concerned with the study of specific 
aspects of culture than with the problem of 
cultural integration. This has led, especially 
among those primarily interested in culture 
history, to the conclusion that culture is a mere 
assemblage of traits, held together only by the 
accident of existing in the same society at the 
saiTie time. With such a view of culture, the 
study of cultural change becomes, like much 
of historical linguistics, a record of the results 
of change rather than a study of the forces 
responsible for change. 

Within the past twenty-five years, however, 
anthropologists have increasingly turned their 
attention to the development of concepts which 
will not only better describe individual cultures 
taken as wholes but will also account for their 
integration (for a review, see Oplcr, 1948). As a 
result, it has become clear that a culture is more 
than a fortuitous assemblage of traits; each 
culture possesses, in addition to its trait 
content, a unique organization in terms of 
which its distinct components are significantly 
related to one another. 

The culture of the Chiricahua Apache well 
illustrates this point. Opler (1936) describes 
them as hunting and food -gathering nomads 
who lived in the semiarid regions of the 
American Southwest. Their artifacts were few 
and crude. Because of their meager technology 
and because the territory in which they lived 
was none too rich in food resources, the 
Chiricahua were few in number but spread over 
a considerable area. It was necessary for them 
to be well scattered, since the available food 
supply would soon have been exhausted by a 
denser population. At the same time a certain 
concentration of population was necessary to 


guard against invaders and to provide the 
labor necessary to subsistence. 

With this technology, it is not sui prising to 
find that 

the central unit of Apache social organization was 
the extended domestic family. Residence after 
marriage among the Apaches was niatrilocal, and so 
the extended domestic family ordinarily included an 
older married couple, their married and unmarried 
daughters, their sons-in-law, their married daughters’ 
children, and their unmarried sons. The individual 
dwellings of the several families comprising this 
group were scattered a short distance from one 
another; altogether those camps composed a cluster of 
related families who shared the varied fortunes of 
battle, feast, work, and ceremony (Opler, 1936b, 
p. 105) 

In brief, the social organization of the Chiricahua 
had a form consistent with their technology 
and the resources of the environment in which 
they lived. Similar consistencies may be noted 
throughout this culture, as indeed is true of any 
culture which has not been thoroughly demor- 
alized. 

In consequence of this view of culture as an 
integrated whole, changes in the several 
departments of a culture cannot be regarded as 
distinct and unrelated but must be viewed as 
different aspects of a single process. Changes 
in one aspect of a culture must inevitably result, 
sooner or later, in changes in all other aspects. 
This may be illustrated in any instance of 
cultural change where there are enough data to 
view the process as a w hole. 

V hen, for example, machine tools were first 
iniioduced to W'estern European civilization, 
shifts in the economic system followed almost 
immediately. Capital accumulations derived 
from industry and trade rapidly replaced land 
and agriculture as the major wealth-producing 
sources. This in turn reordered the relations 
between individuals and groups in Western 
European society: the earlier paternalistic and 
relatively more intimate relations between the 
lord of the manor and his dependents were 
gradually replaced by the more impersonal and 
complicated relations of employer and employee. 
Ultimately every aspect of Western European 
civilization underwent drastic change, an 
occurrence amply attested by the fact that we 
today find the civilizations of feudal Europe 
almost as strange in their fundamental traits as 
any non-European civilization. 
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Given this conception of cultural change, it 
follows that changes in language, since lan- 
guage is an important part of the cultural 
pattern, must take place, in part at least, in 
response to cultural changes in general. Our 
problem may be stated as follows: (1) Can we 
establish that linguistic change— and by this we 
mean not only semantic change hut phonemic 
and grammatical change as well — is a part of 
the pattern of cultural change in general and 
not independent of it ? and (2) Can we determine 
precisely the particular mechanisms which 
relate language to the rest of culture and 
through which such co-ordinated changes take 
place ? 

In respect to the first of these problems, there 
are a number of observations ' hich suggest that 
periods of significant change in culture are 
roughly coincident with marked shifts in 
linguistic structure. It is surely no accident that 
the radical linguistic changes which mark the 
transition from Anglo-Saxon to Modern English 
are roughly paralleled in time by the change 
from the relatively isolated rural English 
culture of the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
highly urbanized industrial civilization of 
England today. Note, however, that no direct 
connection between a specific linguistic type 
and a given level of cultural development is here 
proposed. We are not suggesting, for example, 
that the rise of mercantilism in England led 
specifically to the loss of endings in the English 
verb or to the formation of a relatively analytic 
linguistic structure frond one that was relatively 
synthetic. We mean only to say that the rapid 
and far-reaching changes in other features of 
culture that took place in England between 
900 and 1900 stimulated an equally widespread 
change in the linguistic features of that culture. 

In the same way it is notable that the period 
of development of the Romance languages from 
the parent Italic dialects is paralleled by 
numerous and extensive changes in non- 
linguistic culture which affected southwestern 
Europe in essentially the same period. And 
in more recent times, Spanish, brought to the 
Americas in the early ISOO’s, developed along 
very different lines in each of the cultyrally 
distinctive areas in which it is now spoken. 
Ethnological researches in Latin America have 
revealed that the present-day folk cultures of 
these regions are complex blends of ISth- 
and 16th-century Spanish cultural themes and 


those of the local American Indian cultures. It 
is not at all improbable that these diverse 
cultural changes have been responsible for at 
least some of the diversification of New World 
Spanish. 

Other interesting and challenging examples 
appear in the relative degrees of change which 
may be noted among languages belonging to 
the same linguistic family. It is notable, for 
example, that Lithuanian, in comparison with 
English, has preserved much more of the 
Proto-Indo-European grammar. Similarly, 
Lithuanian-speaking peoples, taken as a whole, 
have been far less affected than English- 
speaking peoples by the cultural innovations 
which mark the rise of modern European 
civilization. 

Again, the Apachean languages divide into 
two groups, western and eastern. Navaho is 
linguistically the most divergent member of 
the western group and the speakers of Navaho 
have also diverged farthest from what we may 
call the basic culture of the Apachcan-speaking 
groups. In the eastern group, the Kiowa- 
Apache, who adopted a Plains-like culture 
through their intimate association with the 
Kiowa and so diverged greatly from their 
earlier cultuial base, are also far removed 
linguistically from the other languages of the 
eastern division. 

These examples are of course not conclusive. 
Nevertheless, they do suggest that linguistic 
change tends to slow down where the culture 
of a people is relatively static or slow to change, 
and that, when a group undergoes rapid 
changes in its non-linguistic culture, linguistic 
change may similarly increase in tempo. 

Care must be taken, however, not to read into 
this tentative generalization more than is 
actually there. It is not suggested that divergent 
tongues tend to become alike merely because 
their speakers come to share a similar culture. 
Neither complete nor partial linguistic assimila- 
tion need take place, and we have of course 
much evidence to this effect. Hungarian, 
Finnish, and Basque have survived as distinctive 
linguistic entities among the surrounding 
Indo-European languages in spite of consider- 
able assimilation in other features of culture. 
Many examples of a like nature occur among 
American Indians. The Kiowa-Apache, 
Athapaskan in speech, have lived in intimate 
association with the Kiowa for centuries, but 
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there is no evidence that either language has 
in the least approached the other in basic type. 
In brief, an increase in the rapidity of linguistic 
change by virtue of cultural changes stimulated 
by outside contacts need not result in an 
assimilation to the language of the outside group. 

We may turn now to the second phase of the 
problem before us: Can anything be said of the 
manner in which features of language are 
linked to non-linguistic culture ? More precisely, 
what are the mechanisms, if any, by means of 
which changes in non-linguistic cultural pat- 
terns set into motion changes in language ? 

An obvious relation exists of course between 
semantic change and cultural change. As a 
people acquire, by invention or borrowing, 
cultural innovations of any sort, there are 
inevitable additions to their vocabulary. In 
some cases, especially when the cultural 
innovations come by diffusion, the linguistic 
additions consist of borrowed terms, often 
taken from the same sources as the borrowed 
cultural items. Though in most cases such 
borrowed forms take on the phonemic and 
grammatical peculiarities of the language which 
receives them, it not infrequently happens that 
the borrowings alter both the phonemic and the 
grammatical patterns of the receiving language. 
This has apparently happened in English, 
where both phonemic and grammatical patterns 
have been affected by borrowings from French. 

An interesting example of phonemic alteration 
caused by borrowing is found in an Apachean 
language, Chiricahua. Native Chiricahua words 
never begin with / or these phonemes occur 
only medially and in final position. When, 
however, Chiricahua borrowed the Spanish 
words loco ‘crazy’ and rico ‘rich,’ which were 
nativized as I6:g6 and ii:g6 respective!) , both 
/ and £ acquired new positions of occurrence, 
so far confined to these words and their several 
derived forms. 

Borrowings of this sort have undoubtedly 
occurred many times in the history of the world’s 
languages. The two best-known examples 
are found in the probable diffusion of the 
so-called clicks from Bushman-Hottc itot to the 
neighboring Bantu languages of South Africa, 
and in the fact that the Wakashan, Na-Dene, 
Salishan, and Tsimshian languages of British 
Columbia, which belong to four distinct 
stocks, have a surprising similarity in phonetic 
form, probably due to extensive borrowing. 


Unfortunately, we lack detailed data with 
which to demonstrate the precise manner in 
which these borrowings took place. 

Cultural innovations may also result in shifts 
of meaning in older native terms. Navaho 
which today means ‘horse,’ is a case in point. 
Comparative evidence, together with, the 
analysis of certain Navaho compounds, reveals 
that H: ? originally referred to the dog, the only 
domestic animal the Navaho possessed before 
they took over the horse from the Europeans. 
The same is true of Navaho formerly ‘flint’ 
but now ‘metal,’ a material obviously introduced 
by European contact. 

A third way in which vocabulary reflects cul- 
tural change is by the formation of compounds 
and similar derivations to express newly 
acquired elements of culture. Navaho again 
provides many examples. One of the more 
interesting is nh:dq:^, the modern word for 
corn. Ethnological evidence demonstrates that 
the Navaho aquired corn only recently and that 
the borrowing was made from their Pueblo 
neighbors, their hereditary enemies. Linguistic 
analysis and comparative study confirms this 
conclusion; for it can be shown that nd:dq:^^ 
which Navaho speakers of today cannot 
etymologize, is an old compound of nd> 
‘enemy* and the possessed form ‘food.’ 

nd:dq:^, historically interpreted, has the literal 
signiflcance ‘food of the enemy’ (Sapir, 1936; 
Sapir gives a number of instances of the point 
made here). 

It is clear, however, that semantic changes, 
hf vever extensive, need not of themselves exert 
a ; rofound influence on the basic structure of 
language. Sapir points out: 

It goes without saying that the mere content of 
language is intimately related to culture A society 
that has no knowledge of theosophy need have no 
name for it, aborigines that had never seen or heard 
of a horse were compelled to invent or borrow a 
word for the animal when they made his acquaintance. 
In the sense that the vocabulary of a language more 
or less faithfully reflects the culture whose purposes it 
serves u is perfectly true that the history of culture 
and the history of language move along parallel lines 
But this superficial and extraneous kind of parallelism 
IS of no real interest to the linguist except in so far 
as the growth or borrowing of new words incidentally 
throws light on the formal trends of the language. 
The linguistic student should never make the mistake 
of identifying a language with its dictionary (1921, 
p. 234). 
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But though a language should not be identified 
w^ith its dictionary, it is not altogether certain 
that we may wholly ignore the lexical content of 
a language in the determination of its essential 
structure, phonemic or grammatical. It is after 
all by examining and comparing the utterances 
of a speech community that we determine 
linguistic structure. And these utterances are 
composed of morphemes and words, the 
meanings of which are conditioned very 
largely by the non-linguistic culture of the 
group which speaks the language. As this 
culture changes, the lexical features of a 
language, as we have seen, may be added to or 
rearranged. Our problem may be restated, then, 
as follows: Does the addition of lexical features 
by borrowing, change in leaning, and the 
formation of compounds and phrase words 
exert enough influence on the utterances 
peculiar to a speech community to affect the 
phonemic and grammatical structure of the 
language? If we can show that the lexical 
content of a language does bear some relation to 
linguistic structure, then we have a link, 
however indirect and tenuous, between lin- 
guistic and cultural change. 

It is at this point in our analysis that modern 
linguistic science fails to provide pertinent data. 
We have little or no precise information on the 
effect of semantic change upon the phonemic 
and grammatical patterns of a language. Our 
studies are for the most part more or less 
painstaking descriptions of a language at a 
particular period in its history or of the results 
of changes which have taken place in a language 
or a group of languages between two particular 
periods in its history. In brief, we lack studies 
on the processes of linguistic change and on 
the possibilities of relating these to the proces- 
ses of change in the non-linguistic aspects of 
culture. 

It is precisely such studies that are necessary 
to our problem. The factors which are respon- 
sible for linguistic change will never be un- 
covered by descriptions of phonetic corre- 
spondences or by comparative grammars. 
These provide only the data on linguistic 
change, abstracted very largely from the cultural 
contexts which might have given thetn the 
significance for which we are searching. 
Causes of linguistic change must be sought in 
these cultural contexts; for it is here that the 
complex fabric of language is made to fit the 


numberless meaningful situations provided by 
the daily experiences of the members of a 
society. Just as a people faced with new 
problems in the production of food and other 
necessities will devise new technical means and 
reorganize their social structure to meet these 
problems, so it is likely that the introduction 
of new meanings and the corresponding expan- 
sion of vocabulary will bring about changes in 
the essential formal structures by means of 
which vocabulary items are organized into 
units of speech. 

Despite the deficiencies in our knowledge, it is 
still possible to suggest ways in which linguistic 
change may be specifically related to changes in 
other aspects of culture. As we have seen, the 
vocabulary of a language varies in response to 
cultural changes; and so our problem becomes 
one of determining the effect of semantic change 
upon the phonemic and grammatical patterns of 
language. In this discussion, however, I shall 
attempt only to link semantic changes with pho- 
netic change. 

We arrive at a description of the phonemes of 
a language by a comparison and analysis of 
meaningful utterances made by members of the 
speech community. These utterances include^ 
among others, linguistic forms having special 
cultural significance, such as words and other 
locutions defining artifacts, processes of manu- 
facture, social forms, or religious beliefs and 
practices. As the culture changes, such linguistic 
forms may be increased in number, changed in 
meaning, or otherwise varied. During a period 
of relative cultural stability, however, the 
utterances current in a given speech community 
attain a phonetic equilibrium in the sense that 
sounds are combined in definable arrangements. 
It is this fact that enables us to make a phonemic 
analysis, for we describe each phoneme in terms 
of its allophones, the particular phonetic forms 
it assumes in each of the positions in the 
utterance which it may occupy. 

Among the phonetic features in which the 
allophones of a phoneme differ are some 
which derive from the phonetic contexts in 
which the phoneme may be present. In Navaho, 
for example, the phoneme t has a back palatal 
aspiration when it precedes a back vowel, a front 
palatal aspiration when it precedes a front 
vowel, and a mid-palatal labialized aspiration 
when it precedes a rounded back vowel. Since 
the phoneme t occurs only as a syllable initial 
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and is followed only by a vowel, the allophones, 
in this instance, vary only by reason of differ- 
ences in phonetic context. 

To the extent that a phoneme is phonetically 
describable in terms of the contexts in which it 
appears, it follows that a phoneme may change 
phonetically as these contexts are altered in any 
way. In Chiricahua Apacha, as we have said, 
it is interesting to note that the phonemes / and 
i occur only medially and finally in native 
words. But in a number of borrowed forms, the 
words ld:gd ‘crazy* and ^i:gd ‘rich’ and their 
derivatives, / and i appear as word initials. The 
introduction of I6:gd and £i:gdy then, produced 
a phonetic change in Chiricahua: it gave / and i 
new positions of occurrence, although their 
incidence is limited. 

But this is not all. The occurrence of I and i as 
word initials also altered in a minor way the 
phonetic equilibrium of ("hiricahua utterances; 
It provided, in short, a new phonetic context 
for all the phonemes in Chiricahua which may 
occupy the final position in the word. None of 
thef^ *^'01 lid previously have occurred, as word 
finals, before / and but now such combina- 
tions became possible. This occurrence, which 
as far as I know produced no subsequent 
phonetic changes, nevertheless illustrates what 
IS meant by a disturbance of the phonetic 
equilibrium in the utterances of a speech 
community. 

Similar disturbances may well be caused when 
native words change in meaning as a result of 
changes in non-linguistic culture. When a word 
changes in meaning, it will not only occur in 
utterances which it could not previously have 
entered, but it may also form compounds not 
previously possible. Navaho formerly 

‘dog’ but now ‘horse,* combines in the latter 
meaning with -ye:l ‘burden* to give ‘saddle*; 
and Navaho W;/, earlier ‘flint* but now ‘metal,* 
combines with c'a: ‘basket* to give the meaning 
‘bucket.’ 

The same is true when changes in non-lin- 
guistic culture result in the formation of 
compounds. In such instances, native forms 
may well enter into combinations ^.reviously 
unknown or even combine with borrowed 
forms. An interesting example of the latter is 
found in the Navaho compound n<i:ki~id:li 
‘twenty-five cents,* where the native ‘two* 
unites with -id;//, from Spanish real plus the 
native ending */. 


As new linguistic forms become current in a 
given speech community, whether these be 
borrowings, native words changed in meaning, 
or newly coined compounds, it is evident that 
any of them may provide new phonetic contexts 
and so conceivably produce sounds which have 
not previously existed in the language. It is true, 
of course, that at particular periods in the 
history of a language we are able to say that 
some phonemes combine and that others do not. 
But such rules are merely descriptive of current 
habits of pronunciation; they do not govern 
the speakers of a language, who are indeed 
unaware of their existence. When cultural 
change brings about linguistic innovations, it is 
not likely that the speakers of a language will be 
bound by current habits of expression. They 
may well be compelled by new lexical circum- 
stances to unite forms in an utterance in a way 
that will bring together phonemes (or, more 
precisely, their allophones) which have not 
previously occurred in sequence. 

It is not contended, of course, that every pho- 
netic change, or even the majority of them, has 
its origin in lexical and hence ultimately cultural 
change. There are many phonetic changes 
w^hich are clearly the result of strictly linguistic 
factors; for example, a change in one feature of 
a phonemic system may well set in motion a 
whole series of shifts representing the integra- 
tion of the newly developed phoneme to the 
system as a whole. It is only the initial disturb- 
ance of the phonetic equilibrium that is 
b.-nught about by changes in non-linguistic 
c ure, insofar as these affect the lexicon of a 
lai.guagc. Once such a stimulus to phonetic 
change has taken place, it may w^ll bring in its 
train a whole series of compensatory shifts 
which eventually, like the first Germanic 
consonant shift, may lead to change in almost 
every aspect of the phonemic system. 

^Unfortunately, there appear to be no data by 
means of which this hypothesis can be given a 
thorough testing. We need for this purpose 
detailed studies of speech communities over a 
consid“T able period of time, such studies to 
include both linguistic and non-linguistic 
aspects of the culture. More important, the lin- 
guistic studies must be based, not only on 
formal literary texts, whether oral or written, 
which are at present the base for most of our 
descriptive linguistics, but also on ordinary 
everyday conversational material. It is largely in 
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the speakers* application of their linguistic tech- 
niques to the constantly shifting patterns of 
their non-linguistic behavior that we shall find 
the contexts resulting in change. 

Despite our lack of data, however, it is worth 
noting, in conclusion, that our hypothesis 
meets the conditions imposed by the nature of 
phonetic change. These are four: 

1. Phonetic change is usually regular in that 
it affects all the occurrences of a phoneme in 
certain clearly definable positions in the utter- 
ance. The hypothesis suggested is posited on 
this fact, since it proposes that phonetic change 
begins when a phoneme or one of its allophones 
is, by virtue of vocabulary changes, made to 
occur in phonetic contexts which have not 
previously existed. 

2. Phonetic change affects all the speakers in a 
given speech community together; it does not 
begin with one speaker and spread from one 
individual to another. It is, in brief, a social 


phenomenon, not one that can be resolved into 
a series of individual occurrences. The same is 
true of changes in non-linguistic culture. 

3. The speakers of a given community are 
unaware of sound change; innovations in 
habits of pronunciation are not made con- 
sciously, as some theories of change have 
suggested. Our hypothesis implies that speakers 
are guided in their use of language by the 
meanings to be expressed as well as by their 
unconsciously acquired habits of speech. When 
the speech context requires combinations of 
forms which run counter to speech habits, this 
need will take precedence and so modify the 
speech habits of the community. 

4. Sound change is specific, affecting only 
certain sounds in a given language at a specific 
period in its history. The cultural concomitants 
of sound change, as here described, are similarly 
specific, occurring in a particular period in the 
history of a society. 
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A Southwestern Linguistic Trait 

GEORGE L. TRAGER 


In the southwest of the United States, the only 
deciduous trees that grow in abundance outside 
of the forests on the mountain slopes are the 
cottonwoods {Populus angustifoha, P, acuminata, 
P. Sargentii, and probably other species). 'Fhey 
are to be found along every watercourse, 
whether it be a large river or a dry arroyo. 
Under such circumstances it would be natural 
for natives of the region to identify linguistically 
the concept “cottonwood** with that of “(decid- 
uous) tree,*’ and a number of Southwestern 
languages actually show this identification. 

In the language of the Taos Pueblo in New 
Mexico (Tiwa branch of the Tanoan family) 
there is a word lb*<^6ne which means ‘wood, 
forest*; it is collective in form, and a singular 
in -na is used to mean ‘piece of wood, stick,* 
and may also be used for ‘tree.* However, the 
ordinary word for ‘tree’ is tulonq, which is the 
word also for ‘cottonwood.* In form the word 
is a compound, consisting of an element tu- 
which seems to mean ‘stick, log,* followed by 
IS- ‘wood’ {-nq being a nominalizing suffix); in 
this respect it is like other specific tree names, 
such as t^otvldnq ‘pinon’ from t'^ozv- ‘nut,’ 
kw^ldnq ‘oak* from kw^- ‘hard,* etc.; but that 
the general meaning ‘tree’ is basic is shown by 
the term tuldd^le^Sne ‘deciduous tree* {^gl- 
‘green’). In Isleta and Sandia (southern Tiwa 
dialects not very different from the nothern 
Taos and Picuris) the word tdla means ‘tree, 
cottonwood*; in Picuris there is o exact 
cognate of Mdnq. 

In Tewa (the forms cited are from San Juan 
pueblo, but it appears that the facts are the same 
in all the dialects), te ‘cottonwood* (cognate with 
Taos f<2-) is used as an equivalent for English 
‘tree' and SpaniNh ‘arbol* (but see below), ‘in 


case no particular species is referred to.* The 
word sg-, cognate with Taos IS-, means ‘fire- 
wood, trees felled for firewood.* Tewa is a 
branch of Tanoan. 

In the Uto-Actecan languages there are 
usually specific terms for ‘cottonwood* and a 
general term, quite different, for ‘tree.’ But in 
Hopi, which is in the Southwestern culture 
area, we find the same word, sdhovi, used for 
both. Hopi and Tanoan are related, but not 
very closely (Whorf and Trager, 1937). 

In Kiowa, in western Oklahoma, the word for 
‘tree* is ^ddw, and that for ‘cottonwood’ is 
*^d-hi ‘tree-real.’ Other specific names of trees 
consist of a specifying element followed by 
^ddw; the basic identification of ‘tree’ and 
‘cottonwood* is thus found here too. Kiowa is 
distantly related to Tanoan and Uto-Aztecan 
(Whorf and Trager, 1937, p. 609). 

1 . ally, there is New Mexican Spanish, a 
Ian, age with a very different tradition in tree 
nomenclature, but spoken by a people who 
“ved in comparative isolation from other 
speakers of their language for about two 
centuries. The Spanish word dlamo, meaning 
the European poplar, and thus applied to 
American cottonwoods, has come to he the 
usual word for any deciduous tree not specifi- 
cally identified, and the word drbol, meaning 
‘tree’ in standard Spanish, is usually restricted 
in non-Mterate New Mexican and Coloradan 
Spanish lo the meaning ‘fruit tree.* 

We have in the tendency here illustrated from 
a number of Southwestein languages an 
interesting example of the uniform influence 
of environment on languages of widely different 
structure, origin, and cultural traditions. 
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**TREE" 


REFERENCE NOTE 

In Taos and Isleta-Sandia the stress-tone is marked thus: (') primary; ('') primary 
low; (") medial low; with weak stress-tone unmarked. In Kiowa stress is marked 
thus: (') primary; (') medial. In Taos e, ^ are lower mid vowels; o, g are low back; 
a is low front. In Tewa e, g are higher mid vowels. In Kiowa a is higher-low front, 
w a higher-low back vowel. In Hopi d is a mid front rounded vowel. The orthog- 
raphy has been modified from the original publication to represent Dr. Trager’s 
present usage and analysis. Through Dr. Trager’s courtesy a few typographical 
errors in the original publication also have been corrected. 

For another example of adaptive linguistic response to the American West, see 
the discussion in Marckwardt (1942). The point documented by Trager has, of 
course, nothing to do with speculative and simplistic theories about the role of 
environment, such as that of Raglan (1929). 
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Within any recognizable speech community, 
variations are normally found on all levels of 
linguistic structure — phonological, grammatical, 
and lexical. Some of these variations are 
correlated with geographical location: there are 
systematic differences, for instance, between 
the English of London and the English of 
New York. This type of linguistic variation has 
been studied in detail by dialectologists. Other 
types of linguistic variation, however, have 
rer^^i'C ’ less attention. Some of this variation 
may be said to depend on the identity of the 
person spoken to or spoken about; the classical 
instances are those in Nootka, where separate 
linguistic forms are used in speaking to or about 
children, fat people, dwarfed people, hunch- 
backs, etc. (Sapir, 1915). Other variations are 
correlated with the identity of the speaker. 
These include cases of difference between 
men’s and women’s speech, c.g., in Koasati 
(Haas, 1944). More typically, linguistic varia- 
tion is correlated with the social status of the 
speaker; this may be termed a variety of 
sociolinguistic variation. An instance which has 
recently received considerable attention is that 
involving “U” (upper-class) and “non-U” 
(middle-class) speech in England; it is claimed 
that the difference in speech has now become 
virtually the only overt mark of difference 
between these two classes (Ross, 1954, pp. 
20-23). This type of variation thus provides a 
potential diagnostic index to social status, 
though sociologists have exploited th'<( potential 
very little so far. 

It should be noted that some cases of lin- 
guistic variation are correlated simultaneously 
with the identity of the person spoken to and 
the identity of the person speaking. Thus 
“feitiale speech” in Yana was used not only by 


women, but also by men in speaking to women ; 
“male speech” was used only by men speaking 
to men (Sapir, 1929b). In the sociolinguistic 
area, linguistic variation often reflects the 
relation between the status of the speaker and 
the status of the person addressed, rather than 
the absolute status of either; an example is 
Vietnamese (Emeneau, 1950, pp. 206-209). 
Still other cases of linguistic variation are corre- 
lated not primarily uith the identity of persons, 
but with other factors in the social and cultural 
context. For instance, a special type of speech 
was used by the Chiricahua Apache when on 
the war-path (Opler and Hoijer, 1940). A type 
of variation which is familiar in most societies 
is correlated with the difference between 
formal and informal situations — “formality” 
and “informality” being defined, of course, in 
terms of each particular society. Thus, as most 
Americans can confirm, pronunciations like 
huvtin' are found more commonly in informal 
si' itions, while pronunciations like hunting are 
mo<e common in formal situations (Fischer, 
1958, p. 50). Variations such as this one in 
English are, to be sure, usually correlated with 
other factors besides that of formality. In some 
languages, however, the styles of speech used 
in formal vs. informal situations are highly 
standardized and strictly differentiated. 
Ferguson (1959a) has applied the term diglossia 
to this type of linguistic variation, and has 
described it in the Arabic, Swiss German, 
Haitian French, and modern Greek language 
communities. We may consider this another 
type of sociolinguistic variation, correlated with 
the varying social context within which an 
individual communicates. Here too, the lin- 
guistic differences provide a potential means for 
definition and recognition of social situations. 
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The Indian subcontinent is an exceptionally 
good field for the study of both types of 
sociolinguistic variation, and a volume describ- 
ing such phenomena in several South Asian 
languages is now being issued (Ferguson and 
Gumperz 1960). First of all, the Indian caste 
system makes for easy recognition of the social 
levels with which linguistic variation is corre- 
lated. Thus, in the Dharwar District of Mysore 
State, “there appear to be three styles of conver- 
sational Kannada which correspond to the three 
main cleavages in the social system . . . the 


followed suit; (2) the non-Brahmin dialect was 
the innovator, and the Brahmin followed suit; 
(3) the two dialects independently developed in 
the same directions. Putting the possibilities in 
the form of a more general question, we may 
ask; In the over-all history of a language, are 
changes initiated predominantly by. the higher 
social strata or by the lower ? 

It has been suggested that phonetic change, 
and perhaps linguistic change in general, are 
initiated by the upper strata, in order to 
“maintain a prestige-marking difference’* from 


TABLE 1 



Formal 

Brahmin 

Colloquial 

Non-Brahmin 

Colloquial 

name 

hesaru 

hesru 

yesru 

“man** 

manusya 

mansya 

mansa 

“friend** 

snfihita 

sn€yta 

sinfyta 

“excuse me*’ 

ksamisu 

ksemsu 

£emsu 

“for doing** 

milduvudakke 

madokke 

mSdakke 

“docsn*t do*’ 

mflduvudilla 

madnlla 

mSdalla 

“to a wedding*’ 

maduvege 

madvege 

maduvke 

*‘in a cart** 

bandiyalli 

bandlli 

ba^dydgi 


Brahmin, the non-Brahmin, and the Harijan 
[‘untouchable’]*’ (McCormack, 1960). Second- 
ly, several of the languages of South Asia 
show a clear difference between formal style 
(usually equated with the “literary language’’) 
and informal or colloquial style. Thus, in 
Kannada, overlying the dialect differences 
which correspond to caste and to geography, 
there is a single formal style which all educated 
people use in certain situations — in lecturing, 
in dramatic performances, and in all written 
composition. See Table 1 for a few com- 
parisons between the formal style, on the one 
hand, and two colloquial dialects, the Brahmin 
speech and the middle-caste speech of the 
Bangalore area, on the other hand. 

It seems likely that distinct caste dialects have 
existed in India for a long period, always 
remaining similar enough to preserve mutual 
intelligibility. Yet both the Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin dialects of modern Kannada show 
historical changes from the Old Kannada and 
Medieval Kannada languages. In some respects 
the two dialects show different changes, but they 
agree in many changes, as in the loss of medial 
vowels. To explain the cases of identical change 
in the two dialects, we may consider three 
hypotheses; (1) the Brahmin dialect inaugurated 
the changes, and the non-Brahmin dialect 


the lower strata (Joos, 1952, p. 229). The lower 
classes are said to narrow the gap again by 
imitating their social superiors, who are then 
forced to innovate once more. Thus language 
change is explained as a “protracted pursuit of 
an elite by an envious mass, and consequent 
‘flight’ of the elite’’ (Fischer, 1958, p. 52). For a 
test of this hypothesis, we may consider the 
Kannada evidence. It can be shown that the 
Brahmin dialect does indeed innovate more as 
regards vocabulary change (Bright, 1960a). 
Thus in the middle-caste dialect, “curry” is 
yesrUy from Old Kannada esar (attested from 
the 13th century); but the Brahmin form is huliy 
originally meaning “sour, a sour substance,” 
and used to mean “curry” only in recent times. 
Much vocabulary change involves borrowings 
from Sanskrit or English, and the Brahmin 
dialect here often introduces foreign sounds 
along with the foreign words. Thus the 
Brahmin dialect introduces z in words like 
dazan from English “dozen,” where non- 
Brahmins say dajan. On the other hand, the 
non-Brahmin dialect shows more sound-change 
within native vocabulary: cf. non-Brahmin 
dlu “milk,” Brahmin hdlu (Medieval Ad/, 
Old Kannada />d/); non-Brahmin “doll,” 
Brahmin bombe (Old Kannada bambe). In 
the realm of grammar, the non-Brahmin 
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dialect again seems to have innovated more, 
showing for example a locative suffix -dgi 
as against Brahmin and Old Kannada -a//t. 
In general, the Brahmin dialect seems to show 
great innovation on the more conscious levels of 
linguistic change — those of borrowing and 
semantic extension— while the non-Brahmin 
dialect shows greater innovation in the less 
conscious types of change — those involving 
phonemic and morphological replacements. 
Some evidence is available of a similar pattern 
in the caste dialects of Tamil. For instance, Old 
Tamil had a retroflex fricative which may be 
transcribed this is preserved in Brahmin 
dialects, but merges with /, / or zero in most 
non-Brahmin dialects. Thus Brahmin kide 
“down** corresponds to ktye and kile in several 
middle-caste dialects, and to ki in a Pariah 
dialect (Bloch, 1910, pp. 5-7; and my own 
observ^ations). On the other hand. Brahmin 
dialects often innovate by adopting loan words, 
where non-Brahmin dialects preserve native 
Tamil vocabulary: ‘‘water** is Brahmin tirtham 
or jalatn (both from Sanskrit), \^here most 
ron J.ahmin dialects use tanm (from older 
tan~nir “cold water**; Bloch 1910, p. 22). 
Fuller material on Tamil dialects which is now 
being published should make the picture much 
clearer (Zvelebil, 1959). 

Both in Kannada and in 'Famil, it is under- 
standable that Brahmins* familiarity with 
foreign languages and their more active 
intellectual life should favor innovation on what 
I have called the more conscious level. It is less 
apparent, however, why the Brahmin dialect 
should be more conservative than others in the 
less conscious types of change. A possible 
hypothesis is that literacy, most common 
among Brahmins, has acted as a brake on 
change in their dialect— that the “frozen** 
phonology and grammar of the literary lan- 
guage have served to retard change in Brahmin 
speech. A possible test of this hypothesis lies in 
a consideration of the Tulu society of South 
India, on the coast west of the Kannada- 
speaking area. Brahmin and non-Brahmin dia- 
lects exist in Tulu, as in other South Indian 
languages; but there is no establis .jd writing 
system for any form of Tulu, and literacy 
among the Tulu people exists only for their 
second languages — Sanskrit, Kannada, and 
English. Material on the Tulu caste dialects is 
scanty, but suggestive: the Brahmin and non- 


Brahmin dialects show phonemic change in 
approximately equal degree (Bright, 1960a). 
When further Tulu data become available, they 
may give strong support to the hypothesis that 
although “conscious** linguistic change comes 
largely from higher social strata, “unconscious** 
change is natural in all strata where the literacy 
factor does not intervene. 

Finally, we should consider the possible role 
of social dialects in the process of sound 
change itself. It has recently been suggested that 
the locus of phonemic change may be not 
within individual dialects, but the process of 
large-scale borrowing from one dialect to 
another. “No speaker of English can easily see 
himself giving up the contrast between, say, 
clip and lip ... Yet that is more or less what 
happened to knight and night ... a few centuries 
ago.** It is hypothesized that some members of 
the English-speaking community may have 
pronounced knight with, let us say, an unreleased 
k; other speakers, attempting to imitate “the 
source dialect of their high-prestige neighbors,** 
misheard the kn as n and initiated the new 
pronunciation, homonymous with night 
(Hoeningswald, 1960, p. 55). This hypothesis 
can be applied to the Kannada material: When 
Old Kannada pal “milk** became Medieval 
Kannada hdl, the initial h presumably at first 
retained the voicelessness of its prototype. In 
modern Kannada, however, the h of Brahmin 
hdlu is at least partly voiced. It is possible that 
this subphonemic change, occurring in the 
Brahmin dialect, was misapprehended by 
..on-Brahmins; so that attempting to imitate 
/ tt with voiced A, they said dlu instead. Such 
ar explanation would change the picture 
previously presented of Brahmin and non- 
Brahmin roles in linguistic innovation: The 
upper class would now appear to originate 
sound change on the phonetic level; the lower 
class, imitating this inaccurately, produces 
change on the phonemic level. 

Needless to say, we cannot now be certain 
that such a process operated in any particular 
historical change. What is possible and highly 
desirable is that social dialects and their 
interactions in contemporary societies should 
be studied in minute detail, bearing hypotheses 
like the above in mind. South Asia appears to 
provide an exceptionally rich field for this type 
of sociolinguistic investigation. 
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REFERENCE NOTE 

On literacy as a retarding factor in rate of change, see Politzer (1961) and Zengel 
(1962). On various types of variation discussed, consult articles and references in 
V-VIII. 
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Postvocalic -r in South Carolina: SC 

A Social Analysis 

HAVEN I. MCDAVIDJR. 


The relationship between speech forms and 
the cultural configurations and prestige values 
within a civilization has been indicated by 
linguistic scientists, but so far most of the study 
of that relationship has been directed toward 
languages outside the Indo-European family. 
(See, for example, the work of the late Benjamin 
L. Whorf, particularly 1941b.) It is, however, 
just as proper to utilize the data of linguistics, 
as derived from a study of dialects of our own 
lanjMH^ , in analyzing some of the problems 
within our own culture (McDavid, 1946). 

As an example of a situation in which lin- 
guistic data and other cultural data must be 
correlated, one may examine the distribution 
in South Carolina and the adjacent parts of 
Georgia of postvocalic -r as constriction in such 
words as thirty, Thursday, worm, barn, beard, 
father, (The term “constriction” includes 
turning up of the tongue tip [retroflexion, 
perhaps the rarest type of constriction in 
English], retraction of the tongue, spreading of 
the tongue, and other tongue movements 
providing friction during the articulation of a 
vowel. Traditionally, “retroflexion” has been 
used where this paper uses “constriction.” In 
popular terminology, speakers lacking constric- 
tion in words of these types are said not to 
pronounce their -r.) A social analysis proved 
necessary for this particular linguistic feature, 
because the data proved too complicated to be 
explained by merely a geographical statement 
or a statement of settlement historv In this 
particular problem, moreover, the socia« analysis 
seems more significant than it might seem in 
others, because the presence or absence of 
postvocalic -r as constriction becomes an overt 
prestige symbol only on a very high level of 
sophistication. With little experience a speaker 


learns that the folk forms [Maltard], lightwood^ 
and [Tayboard], fiteboard, do not have the 
prestige of the corresponding standard forms 
kindling and mantelpiece (these transcriptions 
are for the type of dialect in which these lexical 
items generally occur) — that the folk forms are 
generally recognized as “countrified” or “com- 
mon.” Folk verb forms, like I seen what he done 
when he run into your car, are under a strong 
social taboo, and as a rule may be used by 
highly cultured speakers only for deliberate, 
humorous effects. Even some pronunciations, 
such as (*ald9(r], [’nalda(r], instead of [’i:^(r], 
[’ni:da(r], either, neither, or the so-called 
“broad a” pronunciation [’haf’past] instead of 
the more common [*haef,paest], half past, are 
fairly generally known as symbols of real or 
fancied elegance. But there is little or no direct 
concern with a person’s postvacalic -r except as 
part of the occupational training for such 
highly sophisticated crafts as elocution, peda- 
go^' concert singing, acting, radio announcing, 
and some branches of the ministry. Since the 
traditions of these professions generally require 
that their practitioners tinker with their speech 
in other ways, persons deliberately concerned 
about the presence or absence of constriction 
in their postvocalic -r would not be used as 
representatives of natural local usage on any 
cultural level. In short, constriction — or lack of 
it — in the speech of Atlas informants may be 
considered due to the normal operation of 
social forces and not to any conscious notions 
of elegance. 

The first of the accompanying maps shows the 
geographical details essential to an under- 
standing of the distribution of postvocalic -r in 
South Carolina. The tidewater area, extending 
inland about thirty miles through a network of 
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islands and peninsulas and tidal creeks, except 
along the beach front of Horry County, was 
the area in which the first cultural centers were 
planted: Georgetown, Charleston, Beaufort, 
and Savannah. About thirty miles inland is a 
belt of pine barrens, which have never been 
suitable for large-scale plantation agriculture, 
and where small-scale farming is the prevailing 
pattern. (The difference between a farm and a 
plantation is not merely one of size, but rather 
of the attitude of the owner toward participa- 
tion in the work of farming. Even on the largest 
farms, in the up-country and north of the 
Santee, the farmer and his family normally did 
a great deal of the manual labor; on the planta- 
tions, the work of the planters was almost 
exclusively managerial.) Above this pine barrens 
the rich coastal plain spreads inland for about 
seventy miles, to the infertile sand hills along 
and just below the fall line. Above the fall 
line — the old head of navigation on the rivers, 
and the shore line in an earlier geological 
period — the rolling Piedmont begins, gradually 


becoming more broken until in the northwestern 
corner of the state it merges into a fringe of the 
Blue Mountains. From the coast to the fall 
line is generally known as the low country; 
above the fall line, as the up-country. 

The conventional statement about the South- 
ern postvocalic -r is that it does not occur as 
constriction in words of the type here under 
examination. The fact that in every Southern 
state one may find locally rooted native speakers 
with constriction in at least some of these words 
has been either overlooked or deliberately 
ignored. (It is a tradition among some schools of 
scientific investigation not to insist on facts and 
examples, and to ignore them when they 
conflict with previously formulated theories.) 
The usual statement is still that Southern and 
New England speech differs from so-called 
“general American” in that the two former types 
do not have constriction of postvocalic -r. (See, 
for example, Krapp, 1925, Part I, p. 38; 
Baugh, 1935, pp. 444, 449; Ekwall, 1946, 
Part II, p. 13.) 
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However, records made for the Linguistic resent a southward prong of the **Midland” 
Atlas of the South Atlantic States showed very area that Professor Kurath has set up as 
early that postvocalic -r does occur with stemming from the Pennsylvania settlements, 
constriction in many Southern communities, (The concept of the Midland group of dialects, 
including several of those first investigated in spreading westward and southward from the 
South Carolina by the late Dr. Guy S. Lowman. Philadelphia area, is perhaps the most fruitful 
These data led Professor Hans Kurath, contribution Kurath has made to the study of 
director of the Atlas, to set off tentatively two American dialects. The division into Northern, 
areas in South Carolina within which constric- Midland, and Southern types is generally a 
tion occurred: the middle and upper Piedmont, better explanation of the historical facts and the 
and the area north of the Santee River (chart present distribution of vocabulary items than 
accompanying talk before the annual meeting the older grouping of Eastern, Southern, and 
of the Linguistic Society of America, New ‘^General American,” and is at least as good a 
York, 1944). A simple explanation of the framework for an analysis on the basis of 
evidence seemed possible at that time: The area phonetic types.) The explanation was still on 
north of the Santee was settled predominantly the basis of geography and the area of original 
by Scotch-1 rish planted from the coast, was settlement. 

adjacent to the Highlander settlements in the But if a geographical interpretation of the 
Cape Fear Valley of North Carolina, and could postvocalic -r was the proper one, it might 
be looked upon generally as a cultural continua- have been expected that further field work 
tion of the Cape Fear settlements. The north- would substantiate and simplify the picture 
western corner of the state was settled originally Instead, with further research the picture has 
by the main Scotch-Irish migration southward become more complicated, as the second map 
from Pennsylvania, and would naturally rep- indicates. Many speakers — even whole com- 
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munities — are found with constriction of post- 
vocalic -r in the area where the 1941 evidence 
did not indicate constriction to exist, and many 
speakers lack constriction in areas where 
constriction seemed indicated as normal. A 
purely geographical interpretation of the 
distribution is likely to be meaningless: it is 
difficult to see how, in a geographical sense, 
Barnwell and Orangeburg counties can be less 
'^Midland" than Hampton and Berkeley, where 
constriction occurs. It is therefore necessary to 
make a statement of other social phenomena in 
order to explain the distribution of postvocalic 
-r in South Carolina. 

In the communities where postvocalic -r 
occurs with constriction, it has been noticed 
that three variables operate toward decreasing 
the amount: normally, the more education an 
informant has, the less constriction; and within 
the same cultural level, younger informants 
generally have less constriction than older 
ones, and urban informants less than rural. 

Moreover, the communities in which con- 


striction occurs have in common a proportion- 
ately large white population — generally a 
majority, even in 1860, when the proportion of 
Negroes in South Carolina was largest. (See 
Map 3. Since the available statistics are for 
counties, the large slaveholdings on the Sea 
Islands and the river ricelands obscure the 
presence of the many small farmers in the 
pinelands of Beaufort and Charleston districts.) 
These communities are counties or parts of 
counties where farming, often scratch-f^arming, 
was the rule, and where the cultural orientation 
was toward the county seat and the local 
religious congregation. They comprise the pine 
barrens, the hinterland of the Horry beach, 
the sand hills, and the mountain margin — lands 
where the plantation system could not be even 
temporarily profitable — and the Dutch Fork 
between the Saluda and Broad rivers, where a 
cohesive, religious-centered Lutheran commu- 
nity with a tradition of self-sufficient farming 
was able to resist the lure of alleged money crops. 
Constriction in the speech of textile workers in 
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Piedmont metropolitan centers is only super- 
ficially an exception to the observation that 
constriction is a mark of cultural isolation: the 
textile workers were originally recruited from 
the culturally peripheral areas, and the pater- 
nalistic company village that characterizes the 
Southern textile industry has created a pattern 
of cultural segregation as real and almost as 
strong as that setting off whites from Negroes. 
(The mill villages, regardless of size — some are 
over ten thousand in population — are usually 
unincorporated, with all municipal functions 
handled by the mill management. The company 
store, with bills deducted from millworkers’ 
wages, has existed on a scale unparalleled in any 
other industry, except possibly coal mining. 
Separate schools are provided for mill children 
— at Greenville, even a separate high school — 
and each mill village has its separate Protestant 
churches. See Pope, 1941. In South Carolina, 
the paternalistic textile village dates from the 
founding of the Graniteville mill, in Aiken 
County, by William Gregg, in 1845. Gregg is 
also traditionally responsible for the pattern of 
employing only white labor in production 
operations in Southern textile mills. He 
advocated the building up of a textile industry 
as a philanthropic enterprise which would 
provide the poor whites with a means of 
livelihood secure from Negro [slave] competi- 
tion.) 

When one studies both the early settlement 
history and the current distribution of speech 
forms other than the postvocalic -r, it is 
apparent that the original area without con- 
striction was only a small part of the state. 
(The loss of initial A- in wheelbarrow^ whetstone, 
whip — a feature of southern British ‘‘received” 
pronunciation today — hardly occurs outside 
the immediate vicinity of the coastal centers, 
and is by no means universal even there. Such 
Midland vocabulary items as a little piece [‘a 
short distance’], jacket [‘vest’], coal oil or lamp 
oil [‘kerosene’], and quarter till [the hour] may 
still be found in many low-country commu- 
nities. Original settlement from southern 
Britain does not necessarily imply a tendency 
toward loss of constriction. Field r< ords made 
in England by Dr. Liowman show constriction 
in many southern British folk dialects today. 
It does not, of course, weaken the argument for 
the influence of prestige factors to assert that 
the loss of constriction occurred principally 


in American communities which maintained 
close cultural contacts with the city of London ; 
in fact, this assertion only re-emphasized that 
influence.) 

The area settled by southern British speakers 
hardly reached above tidewater; further inland, 
whether the settlers came in the great migration 
from Pennsylvania or first landed at Charleston 
or other ports, the early population was made 
up almost entirely of Scotch-Irish and Germans, 
who might be expected to retain their post- 
vocalic constriction of -r, just as they have 
retained much of their characteristic vocabulary. 
(Expansion inland from the coast in the eight- 
eenth century was not the work of groups 
within the older communities as it was in 
New England. Instead, frontier townships were 
laid out, and groups of immigrants settled 
directly upon them. As a rule, the townships 
north of the Santee were settled originally by 
Scotch-Irish, those south of the Santee by 
Germans and German-Swiss. See Meriwether, 
1940.) Only in Beaufort, Charleston, and 
Georgetown districts -and only in the tide- 
water riceland sections of those districts — were 
the southern British settlers, in whose dialect 
constriction would have first been lost, the 
dominant group in 1790; and in those same 
sections plantation agriculture and large slave 
majorities prevailed. (Sec Map 3.) Clearly, the 
spread of the loss of constriction accompanied 
the spread of the plantation system, both 
representing the imposition on the majority of 
the patterns, if not the will, of a minority. 

The spread inland of the minority speech 
pittern, so far as constriction is concerned, 
i tOirally involved several types of social 
readjustment. The following social forces are 
known to have operated; each of these forces 
would have tended to reinforce the prestige of 
the constrictionless type of speech as a model 
given the established prestige of the original 
group that lacked constriction, the tidewater 
plantation caste. (Although by the time of the 
American Revolution the bulk of the white 
population of South Carolina was to be found 
in the frontier townships and in the new 
settlements made by the immigrants from 
Pennsylvania, political power was held by the 
plantation group around Charleston. All the 
delegates to the Continental Congress and to 
the Constitutional Convention came from this 
group. The tidewater planters and merchants 
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kept up their ties with England after the 
American Revolution, and a fair number of 
their sons were educated in England. Even 
today the socially elite in Charleston and 
Savannah tend toward uncritical admiration of 
things English, at least of the practices of the 
English upper classes.) 

1. Following the establishment of American 
independence, the reopening of the slave trade, 
and the invention of the cotton gin, plantation 
agriculture spread inland from the coast, dis- 
placing many of the small farmers, who in 
their turn moved west into the frontier commu- 
nities. (Under the royal government several 
efforts were made to restrict the importation of 
slaves, generally by imposing high import 
duties, but profits from rice and indigo planta- 
tions kept these efforts from being very 
effective. See Petty, 1943, pp. 50-57; and 
regarding the movement west, pp. 70-81.) 

2. Some successful up-country farmers be- 
came planters, and intermarried with the older 
plantation caste. (A case history is cited by 
Cash, 1941, pp. 14-17.) 

3. As inland towns arose, they tended to 
become cultural outposts of Charleston. The 
original fall line trading posts — Augusta, 
Columbia, Camden, and Chcraw — were 
financed by Charleston capital for the Indian 
trade. (See, for example, Meriwether, 1940, 
pp. 69-71.) As the trading posts grew into 
towns, the local business and financial leaders 
had an increasing number of contacts with the 
group in Charleston that has always controlled 
the financial life of the state. Sometimes, 
Charlestonians even migrated to the up-country 
to establish offshoots of their family banks or 
business houses. The cotton of the up-country 
was marketed through Charleston factors 
until well into the twentieth century. (Interest 
rates were usually very high. For up-country 
resentment toward Charleston, especially to- 
ward the symbols of Charleston influence, the 
merchant and the banker, see Robertson, 
1942, pp. 81-84, 91-107.) 

To my paternal grandfather, an up-country 
farmer. Charleston was a symbol of sharp 
business practices, if not of outright dishon- 
esty. 

Not only financial ties attached the up-country 
townspeople to Charleston. Both health and 
fashion contrived to make the low-country 
planters migrate inland during the malaria 


season to such health resorts as Aiken, 
Pendleton, Greenville, and Spartanburg. (See 
Brewster, 1942.) Some of the low-country 
visitors settled permanently, to become the 
local elite. Even the Civil War did not disturb 
this trend; in fact, the siege of Charleston 
caused many Charlestonians to become refugees 
in the up-country, and some did not return 
with the cessation of hostilities. For the 
Charlestonian not completely above the salt 
in his home town, the up-country provided a 
greater sense of social prestige than he could 
have known between the Ashley and the Cooper. 
Even Irish Catholics transplanted to the up- 
country, though remaining exotic in the 
Protestant environment, found that a Charleston 
origin and a trace of Charleston accent helped 
them to become accepted as part of the socially 
preferred group. 

(Refugees from Charleston contributed partic- 
ularly to the growth of Greenville. The Roman 
Catholic group in Greenville dates from the 
Civil War. Paradoxically, although the Roman 
Catholic Church has repeatedly served as a 
whipping boy for up-country Ku Klux Klan 
organizers, demagogues, and Protestant min- 
isters, Roman Catholics as individuals have 
achieved far more complete cultural integration 
in Greenville than in the outwardly more 
tolerant culture of Charleston. 

Even today, Charlestonians not fully accepted 
in their native city have found their origin a 
password to social acceptance in the up- 
country. Typical of the colonial attitude of the 
older families in up-country towns is their 
reverence for the exclusive balls given by the 
St. Cecilia Society of Charleston. In Greenville, 
for instance, there is much more talk of the 
possibility of being invited than one would 
hear in Charleston from people of the same 
social standing.) 

Charleston long continued to dominate the 
cultural and professional life of South Carolina. 
The state medical college is still located in 
Charleston and apprenticeship in the office of a 
Charleston lawyer has long been considered the 
best type of legal training. (As for example, the 
apprenticeship served by the Hon. James F. 
Byrnes, in the firm of Mordecai and Gaston.) 
The moving of the state capital to Columbia, 
and the setting up of the state university there, 
did not change the picture materially; from the 
beginning, the dominant group in Columbia 
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society was the plantation caste, the rulers of 
South Carolina. 

The many Protestant colleges in the up- 
country did little to counteract the trend — 
partly because after 1830 (and almost all the 
up-country colleges were established after that 
date) there was but one approved social system 
and no room for competitors; partly because a 
rising educational institution tended to conform 
by way of showing its cultural legitimacy; 
partly because many of the founders and early 
hiculty members of these inland institutions 
were themselves from tidewater areas, or at 
least educated in institutions located in these 
areas. (This was true even among the Baptists, 
the most loosely organized of the major 
Protestant sects. See McGlothlin, 1926.) 

None of these influences operated alone; they 
make up a complex, rooted in the desire of 
every ambitious South Carolinian to be accepted 
by, and, if possible, taken into, the ruling caste. 
Politically, this same desire was manifested in 
the ardor with which many up-country leaders 
adopted and championed the cause of Charleston 
and I fie interests of the large slaveholders. 
(John C. Calhoun, the most eloquent orator 
for slavery and nullification and Southern 
separatism, was born on the South Carolina 
frontier, and in the early stages of his political 
career was a spokesman for the frontier 
philosophy represented nationally by Andrew 
Jackson. After marrying into a Charleston 
family, he became the spokesman for the 
plantation interests [Robertson, 1942, pp. 101- 
102].) In any event, the prestige of the old 
plantation caste has meant the spread inland of 
many of their speech ways, including the lack of 
constriction of postvocalic -r, and the trend 
toward the loss of constriction continues. It even 
serves to reinforce Southern xenophobia, for 
among the phonetically sophisticated the lack 
of constriction has become a point of caste and 
local pride. (A former student of mine, the son 
of a Darlington County informant, explained, 
“The reason we Southerners resent the way the 
Yankees roll their -r is that it reminds us of the 
way the crackers talk.” In South Carolina the 
term crackers is used [though less tl^an formerly] 
by the townpeople, the plantation caste, and 
plantation-reared Negroes as a derogatory 
designation for the poor whites — nonsla\e- 
holders, or decendants of nonslaveholders — ^in 
areas where large slaveholdings once prevailed.) 


It is true, of course, that prestige values can 
change. It should not be surprising, therefore, 
that indications already exist that constriction 
of postvocalic -r may some day become 
respectable in South Carolina. The presence in 
local military posts of many Northern and 
Western servicemen, with strong constriction 
of their -r, as well as with a different and more 
sophisticated line of conversation, has led many 
Southern girls to the conclusion that a person 
with constriction can be acceptable as a date 
for the daughter of generations of plantation 
owners, or even possibly as a husband. Even in 
the heart of the low country, a number of girls 
in their late teens or early twenties are still 
speaking with a newly acquired constriction of 
postvocalic -r, long after the training camps 
have closed. (This phenomenon has been 
observed particularly in such constrictionless 
low-country towns as Walterboro and Sumter. 
The radio and the movies will probably 
reinforce this new trend. Similar effects may be 
expected from the recent and continuing 
migrations of Negroes northward and of up- 
country whites to coastal towns. Perhaps the 
trend is about to be reversed. An apparent 
tendency to replace the low-country ingliding 
diphthongs in date^ boat [der^t, bo:n] with the 
up-country upgliding type [de:It, bo:Ut] also 
suggests a reversal of the trend in prestige 
values. One must remember, however, that in 
linguistic geography each phonological or 
lexical item must be judged on its own merits, 
and nothing could be more dangerous than to 
predict the fate of the postvocalic -r in South 
arolina from the fate of the low-country 
diphthongs in date and boat.) 

In the meantime, since practical applications 
of scientific information arc always sought, 
there are some ways in which this analysis of 
the social distribution of postvocalic -r in South 
Carolina might be put to use by other social 
scientists. Just as in South Carolina, so prob- 
ably in most of the other states of the Deep 
South, constriction is a linguistically peripheral 
feature found in culturally peripheral commu- 
nities, generally on poor land among people 
who were driven onto that land — or, as with the 
textile workers, into their occupation — by the 
pressure of competition from the plantation 
system and Negro labor. It is among these 
people, whose cultural situation was originally 
brought about by Negro competition, that the 
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fear of continuing Negro competition is 
keenest, and is most easily exploited by 
demagogues. It is from those people that the 
Ku Klux Klan, the Bleases and Talmadges and 
Bilbos, and the lynching mobs have tended to 
draw their strength. (South Carolina political 
observers have noticed that Horry County, 
the northeastern most coastal county, has gener- 
ally voted the same way as the upper Piedmont 
in state elections, and always gave a heavy 
Blease majority. Linguistic evidence — not only 
the preservation of constriction, but of many 
lexical items as well -indicates the cultural tie 
between the two sections.) Consequently, a 
Southern official whose job dealt with interracial 
problems might screen with a little extra care 
those native applicants fo**, say, police jobs 
whose speech showed strong constriction. And 
those interested in changing the racial attitudes 
of the whites might well concentrate their 
efforts on those areas where constriction has 
survived in greatest strength. Perhaps this 
suggestion is extreme, but it shows the possi- 


bilities. (It is not necessarily true, of course, 
that only those persons in the Deep South 
lacking postvocalic constriction of -r would be 
likely not to mistreat Negroes. Many of the 
plantation caste would resent the notion of 
equality, much as they would resist anti-Negro 
mob violence by poor whites. But since the 
revision of racial attitudes is largely a matter of 
education, it can hardly be without significance 
that in South Carolina the postvocalic -r loses 
constriction among the group with the greater 
amount of education. It is also worthy of note 
that almost every lynching in South Carolina in 
the last twenty-five years occurred in counties 
where the field work for the South Atlantic 
Atlas has disclosed strong constriction of 
postvocalic -r.) For language is primarily a 
vehicle of social intercommunication, and 
linguistic phenomena must always be examined 
for their correlation with other cultural phenom- 
ena — as for the correlation between the spread 
of the unconstricted postvocalic -r in South 
Carolina and the rise of the plantation system. 
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Social Influences on the Choice of 51 

a Linguistic Variant 


JOHN L. FISCHER 


During the year 1954-1955 my wife and I 
were engaged in a study of child-rearing in a 
semi-rural New England village. In the course 
of the study 1 had occasion to record two or 
more interviews on Audograph discs or tapes, 
with each of the 24 children of our sample. 
Previously certain inconsistencies in the chil- 
dren’s speech had attracted my attention, 
especially the variation between -iVi and -ing 
for the present participle ending. (The variation 
in thiw dialect between and -ing in the 
participle ending does not extend to words with 
a hnal -in in an unstressed syllable in standard 
speech. I’his variation is therefore probably 
best viewed as a case of free alternation of two 
allomorphs which happen to differ in respect 
to one phoneme, rather than as a case of phono- 
logical free variation.) Accordingly, in transcrib- 
ing the discs and tapes, I decided to note the 
choice of these two variants, and this paper is 
intended to summarize and discuss this infor- 
mation. 

To begin with, all of the 24 children, except 
three, used both forms to some extent at least. 
'Phe three exceptions used only the -mg form, 
and since they were less loquacious than most 
of the other children, it is possible that a larger 
sample of their speech would have revealed the 
use of the other variant as well. This may then 
be regarded as a case of so called free variation 
of two linguistic forms within a local speech 
community, and within the speech of most 
individual members of our sample community. 
In general, the choice of one or the .her of 
the variants would not affect the denotation of 
acts, states, or events by the word. 

*‘Free variation*’ is of course a label, not an 
explanation. It does not tell us where the 
variants came from nor why the speakers use 


them in differing proportions, but is rather a 
way of excluding such questions from the scope 
of immediate inquiry. Historically, I presume 
that one could investigate the spread of one of 
these variants into the territory of another 
through contact and migration, and this would 
constitute one useful sort of explanation. 
However, another sort of explanation is possible 
in terms of current factors which lead a given 
child in given circumstances to produce one of 
the variants rather than another, and it is this 
which I wish to discuss here. 

Before discussing the determinants of selection 
of the variants it will be helpful to understand a 
little of the general background of the data. 
The 24 children in our sample consisted of an 
equal number of boys and girls, both divided 
into two equal age groups, ages 3-6 and 7-10. 
By the time the recordings were made my 
wife and I had been observing the children 
periodically for eight to ten months and most 
ot ’ ^ children ^ere fairly well acquainted 
with iS. Most of the children were interviewed 
in an office in our house, which was located 
in the middle of the village. Most of the children 
had visited our house before, some a number of 
times. Four younger children who had not were 
interviewed in their own homes. Three general 
typ**^^ of text were obtained: 

1. Protocols for all children for a verbal 
thematic apperception test (TAT) in which 
the children were asked to make up stories 
starting out from short sentences given by 
the investigator. 

2. For older children only, answers to a formal 
questionnaire. 

3. For a few of the older children, informal 
interviews asking them to recount their 
recent activities. 
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1 shall present first some counts of variants in 
the TAT protocols, since this test was adminis- 
tered to all the children. As is shown in Table 1, 
a markedly greater number of girls used -itig 
more frequently, \\hile more boys used more 
-m. 


TABLE I 

NUMDFR or CniLDRI-N FAVORING -ING AND -IN VARIANT 
SIFMXFS IN FA I PKUIOCOLS ACCORDING TO SEX 



-ing -in 

-ing -in 

Boys 

5 

7 

Girls 

10 

2 


Chi square 2 84,05 P I (by two-tailcd test) 


This suggests that in this community (and 
probably others where the choice exists) -tng is 
regarded as symbolizing female speakers and 
~tn as symbolizing males. 

Within each sex, differences in personality are 
associated with the proportion of frequency 
of -mg to -tn as illustrated in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 

FREQUENCY OF USE OF -ING AND -IN IN TAl 
PROIOCOLS or TWO BOYS 



-mg 

-in 

“Model” boy 

38 

1 

“Typical” boy 

10 

12 


Chi square I9 67.P^ 001 


The first boy was regarded by his teacher and 
others as a “model” boy. He did his school 
work w^ell, was popular among his peers, 
reputed to be thoughtful and considerate. The 
second boy was generally regarded as a “typical” 
boy — physically strong, dominating, full of 
mischief, but disarmingly frank about his 
transgressions. The “model” boy used almost 
exclusively the ~ing ending here, while the 
“typical” boy used the -in ending more than 
half the time, as shown above. 

In Table 3 one may also note a slight tendency 
for the -ing variant to be associated with higher 
socio-economic status, although this is not 
statistically significant with a sample of this 
size. The communitv studied is fairly small and 
does not have strong class lines, which is prob- 


TABLE 3 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN FAVORING -ING AND -IN ENDINGS 
ACCORDING TO FAMILY STATUS 



-ing -in 

-ing -in 

Above median 

8 

4 

Below median 

7 

5 


Chi square (corrected) 0, P 9 


ably why more marked results did not appear. 
(Most previous studies of sociological factors 
connected with linguistic variants have been 
concerned with linguistic indices of class, cast 
or occupational groups. Group boundaries 
have been regarded, implicity or explicitly, as 
barriers to communication analogous to political 
boundaries, geographical distance, etc. The 
emphasis in this paper is rather on variations 
within a face-to-face community whose mem- 
bers are in frequent free communication: 
variations between social categories of speakers 
and between individual speakers, and situational 
variations in the speech of individual speakers, 
as noted below.) 

Besides asking who uses which variant and 
how much, we may also ask whether there arc 
situational differences in when a single speaker 
uses these variants. One variant in the situation 
may be described as degree of formality: 
in the children’s terms I would think of this as 
degree of similarity to a formal classroom 
recitation. I'he best child to examine for this 
variable is the “model” boy of Table 2 since 
he was interviewed in all three situations 
mentioned above and was obligingly talkative 
in each. As Table 4 shows, the frequency of 
choice of variants changed from an almost 
exclusive use of -ing in the TAT situation to a 
predominance of -in in the informal interviews. 

TABLE 4 

FREQUENCY OF -ING AND -IN IN A 10-YEAR-OIJ> BOY'S 
SPEECH IN THREE SITUATIONS IN ORDER 
OF INCREASING INFORMALITY 



-ing 

-in 

TAT 

38 

1 

Formal interview 

33 

35 

Informal interview 

24 

41 


Chi fqiuire* 37.07; P>.001. 
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Of course, these three situations should not be 
regarded as exhaustive of the frequency range 
of these variants in this boy’s speech. In the 
interviews I myself used the -tn^ variant consist- 
tently and this probably influenced the inform- 
ant’s speech somewhat. Probably in casual 
conversation with his peers the -inlying ratio 
is even higher than in the informal interview. 

Another measure similar in implication to the 
frequency of variants by type of interview 
would be differences in frequency between the 
beginning and later parts of a single inter view. 
Especially in the TAT protocols, which are 
the most formal text, 1 noticed for a number of 
children that the -ing frequency was higher 
in the beginning of the interview and later 
dropped off, presumably as the child became 
more relaxed and accustomed to the situation. 
In only one child was the reverse trend noted, 
and there are reasons to believe that this 
particular child may have become more tense 
during the administration of the test. 

A linguist might ask whether there is any 
assocla^inn between the sufRx variants and 
specific verbs. The corpus is not large enough 
to establish stable frequency indices for the 
suffixes of individual words, but there is 
certainly a trend foi markedly “formal” verbs 
to have the -ing suffix and markedly “in^^ormal” 
verbs to have the -in suffix. The first boy in 
Table 2 above, for instance, used -ing in 
criticizing, correcting, reading, visitif^, interesting, 
and used -in in punchin, flubbin, sudmmin, 
chetoin, hittin. For some common verbs, how- 
ever, such as play, go, and do he ub«.d both 
altei natively. Probably only a few verbs are 
formal or informal enough in their connotations 
so that the same variant would always be used 
with them. Of course, the choice of verb 
vocabulary is itself related to personality and 
situational factors. 

In brief, then, the choice between the -ing and 
the -in variants appear to be related to sex, 
class, personality (aggressive/cooperative), and 
mood (tense/relaxed) of the speakers (and 
doubtless of the person spoken to, although 
this was not investigated), to the fo> lality of 
the conversation, and to the specific verb 
spoken. While these are “free variants” in the 
standard type of description of languages in 
which only grammatical facts and differences 
in none but “denotative” meaning are taken 
into account, if e widen our scope of study to 


include the meaning of these variants to the 
conversants we might call them “socially 
conditioned variants,” or “socio-symbolic var- 
iants,” on the grounds that they serve to 
symbolize things about the relative status of 
the conversants and their attitudes toward 
each other, rather than denoting any difference 
in the universe of primary discourse (the “outer 
world”). (Uriel Weinrich has suggested to me 
the term “symptomatic signs,” after Karl 
Biihler, as an alternative for “socio-symbolic 
variant” which already has a basis in estab- 
lished usage. However, it seems to me that 
“symptomatic signs” might be in one sense 
too broad and in another too narrow: too 
broad in the sense that it might be inter- 
preted to refer to “non-Iinguistic” features of 
speech such as general pitch, loudness, timbre, 
rate, etc., and too narrow in the sense that 
Buhler appears to regard the symptomatic 
function as, ideally, purely expressive of the 
speaker, while I am looking for a broader term 
which would cover this function but also include 
expression of the dyadic relationship between 
the conversants. This cannot simply be taken 
care of by adding in Buhler’s “signal” function 
which deals with the “appeal” to the listener, 
since at least some aspects of the relationship do 
not exist primarily either in speaker or listener 
but rather between them, e.g., relative age, 
relative rank. See Buhler [1934], especially 
p. 28. Whether I should here introduce a term 
incorporating “symbol” is a further question 
which I acknowledge but do not discuss here, 
as • is complex and is not directly relevant to 
the 'lain argument of the paper.) 

What are the wider implications for linguistics 
of such an analysis of social factors influencing 
choice of linguistic variants? For one thing, 
many linguists have recognized that “free” 
variation is a logically necessary stage in most 
of all linguistic change. (I find in checking over 
the literature that this statement seems to be 
based more on my impressions of conversations 
with linguists than on published statements. 
One clear statement of this principle, however, 
is to be found on p. 367 of Vogt [1954]. A more 
general statement applying to any type of 
cultural element, and by implication linguistic 
elements can be found in Linton [1936, p. 
280].) Less widely appreciated but also recogn- 
ized by some is another fact: Although the 
mechanisms of psychic economy are becoming 
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better understood in diachronic phonemics, 
they are not always sufficient to explain fully 
the progressive adaption of variant forms, and 
that people adopt a variant primarily not 
because it is easier to pronounce (which it 
most frequently is, but not always), or because 
it facilitates some important distinction in 
denotational meaning, but because it expresses 
how they feel about their relative status versus 
other conversants. 

The clearest and most comprehensive state- 
ment of social factors in linguistic change which 
I have encountered is found in an article by 
Martin Joos (1952) dealing with medieval 
sibilants. (Others have separately recognized 
the importance of fashio*. in linguistic change, 
especially in the spread of standard dialects, 
and to a lesser degree have recognized the 
complementary process of using distinctive 
linguistic features to emphasize social exclusive- 
ness. J. O. Hertzler (1953) gives a bibliography 
including studies of both sorts. Joos’s statement 
however appears to me to be unique in his 
recognition that the two processes combine to 
constitute a self-perpetuating cycle. Since Joos 
is noted for his rigorous definition of the scope 
of linguistics proper it is perhaps all the more 
interesting that he should throw in this *^socio- 
logical*’ aside.) He speaks of *'the phonetic 
drift, which was kept going in the Usual way: 
that is, the dialects and idiolects of higher 
prestige were more advanced in this direction, 
and their speakers carried the cfrift further 
along so as to maintain the prestige-marking 
difference against their pursuers. The vanity 
factor is needed to explain why phonetic drifts 
tend to continue in the same direction; the 
'inertia sometimes invoked is a label and not 
an argument.’*’ This protracted pursuit of an 
elite by an envious mass and consequent 
“flight” of the elite is in my opinion the most 
important mechanism in linguistic drift, not 
only in the phonetic drift which Joos discusses, 
but in syntactic and lexical drift as well. 
(Incidentally, this flight-pursuit mechanism 
might be regarded as an explanation of the 
constant rate of decay of basic “non-cultural” 
vocabulary postulated by Morris Swadesh’s 
theory of glottochronology. To make it suffice 
one would also need to assume that all societies 
possesi some form of elite group — if only the 
“ideal conformist’’ in some societies — and that 
mass envy of the elite and ambition to join them 


are everywhere the same. These assumptions 
may seem radical and against common sense, 
but they are not as easy to refute as one might 
think. Needless to say, one would not assume 
that the elite is always a property or authority 
elite. In politically and economically undiffer- 
entiated societies, the most important criterion 
might be technical skill and productivity in 
consumer goods, admired personality traits, etc.) 

The study of social factors in linguistic drift is 
in the field of the sociology of language rather 
than linguistics proper. However, this study 
can not reach ultimate fruition without certain 
linguistic studies by competent linguists. I refer 
here to studies of individual variations in 
linguistic forms in small, face-to-face speech 
communities, and of variations in these forms 
in the speech of single individuals in a range of 
social situations. Studies of this sort constitute 
tasks of respectable magnitude which have, in 
the main, been neglected. (The classic study in 
this field is Gauchat [1905]. Other references 
are cited by von Wartburg [1946, p. 33]. Modern 
techniques, of course, open entirely new 
perspectives for research.) 

A student of social factors in the choice of 
linguistic variants would wish to know for a 
fairly large stratified sample of a speech 
community how often members of a given 
sub-group used a sizable sample of series of 
socially significant variants, and for at least some 
of the sub-groups one would want to know 
how these frequencies of choice of variants 
changed under different situations and in the 
presence of conversants of different social status 
and personal relationships. A linguist as such 
would not wish to analyze these social factors 
in great detail. But it would be well within the 
scope of linguistics to identify individual 
informants in a unitary speech community by 
name or code number and group them accord- 
ing to their similarity or dissimilarity in the 
use of variants in some standard situation, say, 
in conversation with the linguist. The psychol- 
ogist and sociologist could then take these 
groups and see what sense they made in their 
terms. In practice, of course, such a rigorous 
separation between linguistics and the more 
general social sciences is not required since 
linguists and other laymen are presumably 
capable of making a number of distinctions of 
considerable sociological interest, such as male 
versus female, etc. 
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A word about the relation of the proposed 
study to dialectology is appropriate here. It has 
generally been the aim of dialectologists to 
describe linguistic variations between groups 
which are separated by some communications 
barrier, especially geography or social class. 
What 1 am advocating here is the study of 
linguistic variations within small groups where 
there is free and relatively intense communica- 
tion, so that as far as possible the lack of con- 
tact between speakers is not a reason for failure 
to use the same forms. Of course in a large 
society such as ours, small closed groups are 
rare, and some of the variation among the 
individuals of any group picked for study will 
be due to the fact that they have different con- 
tacts outside the group. But this empirical 
fact does not reduce the importance of studying 
variation within the face-to-face community, 
although it suggests that the best place to study 
such variation would be on a remote Pacific 
atoll with a small, long-established population. 
What 1 am proposing might be called compar- 
ative idiolectology rather than dialectology 
a thorough description of a single 
dialect would be based on the study of a 
sizable sample of the idiolects in a local speech 
community, in the same way that a through 
description of a language would be based on 
the study of a sizable sample of its dialects. In 
comparative idiolectology one might, as a 
device of field work, still concentrate on a 
single informant, but one would want to follow 
him around with a portable recording machine 
and note changes in his speech in different 
settings and situations and with different 
conversants. Moreover, since phenomenolog- 
ically language is as much listening as speaking 
one would be led to analyze what was said 
comprehensibly to him by others as well as 
what he said himself. 

The untrained listener will not, of course, 
generally be able to reproduce or identify the 
differences in the speech of others whom he 
encounters, unless he is an accomplished mimic. 
But he does react to these differences by 
making interpretations about the soci d situation 
on the basis of them and will be aole to tell 
when a speaker is talking like a woman, like 
an upper class person, like a relaxed person, 
etc., even though he cannot specify all the 
variant forms on which he bases his judgment. 
(The “tape experiment” described by Putnam 


and O’Hern [19SS] investigates language and 
social status in this manner, although the 
speakers were not members of a single 
face-to-face community, so the complication 
of barriers to communication is introduced.) 
(This is not to deny the presence or importance 
of other “non-linguistic” features of speech as 
well as things entirely unconnected with speech 
such as dress, physical appearance, gestures, 
etc., which also serve as cues for judgments of 
the conversational situation.) 

In analyzing socio-symbolic variants there will 
obviously be a certain amount of association 
between variant series. In many of the series at 
least one variant could he distinguished as 
“formal,” and another as “informal.” But it is 
a question for empirical investigation whether 
this distinction applies to all variant series, and, 
if so, with how much force. I have suggested 
above a number of factors which influence the 
-ml-ing distinction. Conceivably they all bear 
on formality, that is, compliance, tenseness, 
femalcness, and high class all make for formal 
behavior. But even if this is true for these 
factors in American culture, are they a unitary 
complex in all cultures, and may there not be 
other social factors affecting socio-symbolic 
variants which are independent of the formality 
complex? Are variants associated with being 
female always associated as well with formality ? 
In three languages with which I am acquainted, 
English, Japanese, and Ponapean, I can think 
of a number of instances where this link is 
found, but there also appear to be exceptions. 

^onapean, for instance, a minority of women 
h. ^ an unusual allophone for the r phoneme, 
but this seems to have no relation to the degree 
of formality. Lisping in English is regarded as 
feminine, but would indicate little about degree 
of formality. 

Even where the same factor determines the 
choice of alternants in several series of variants, 
the breaking point for each scries will probably 
be different. For instance, in the TAT texts 
discussed above, three of the children used the 
pronunciation ey for the indefinite article a. 
This pi enunciation can be regarded as formal 
to the point of being artificial and is much more 
restricted for speakers in this community 
than the -ing variant of the present participle 
ending, yet the direction of social symbolism 
is the same, though not the intensity. In other 
words, ey in itself is more a sign of formality 
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than -ing though both arc signs of formality. 
The “formality** index of a given text would be 
determined by the variant chosen in several 
series of socio-symbolic variants, each of which 
would have a different socio-symbolic level with 
respect to formality. Presumably these series 
could be ordered in terms of increasingly 
greater thresholds of formality required to 
bring about the shift from the informal to the 
formal form. 

I have been stressing here the synchronic 
implications of socio-symbolic variants. The 
diachronic implications arc at least equally 
interesting. Obviously the threshold for a 
given variant does not necessarily remain the 
same, generation after generation. If a particular 
variant has for whatever r. ason greater prestige, 
it will gradually be adopted in more situations 
by more people: its threshold will be lowered. 
But as its threshold is lowered and approaches 
universality in the speech community, its 
socio-symbolic load is reduced and eventually 
vanishes. One could hardly convey much of an 
air of informality, for example, by saying a 
for the indefinite article, though saying ey would 
be quite stilted. But presumably new series of 
variants keep arising to replace those which 
achieve uniformity in this way. 

Now what is meant by “variants of greater 
prestige** ? One could determine which of a 
pair of variants had the greater prestige by 


noting which tended to “spread” when two 
conversants who in other situations differed in 
their choice came together. But the grounds of 
prestige clearly vary according to individuals 
and societies. A variant which one man uses 
because he wants to seem dignified another 
man would reject because he did not want to 
seem stiff. Societies likewise have characteristic 
average value preferences. Using the variable of 
formality, it is quite possible that one society 
would show a tendency, at least in some 
situations, to show a preference for adoption 
of formal forms of speech, and another in anal- 
ogous situations show a preference for informal 
forms. These preferences could in turn be 
related by persons so inclined to social structure. 
One would end up with a statement not simply 
of the direction of linguistic drift, but what this 
drift meant psychologically and what social 
changes might check it. It would be very 
interesting, for instance, to find and examine 
cognate variants from some related societies 
with differing descent practices, and see whether 
the current drift is in the direction of feminiza- 
tion or masculinization. Such data would not 
only illuminate the mechanism of linguistic 
drift, but would provide students of social 
structure with extremely valuable indices of 
the distribution of envy and cross-segmental 
identification in the communities speaking the 
language studied. 
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Some years ago, a Creek Indian informant in 
Oklahoma stated that the Indians tended to 
avoid the use of certain words of their own 
language when white people were around. It 
turned out that the avoided words were those 
which bear some phonetic similarity to the 
“four-letter” words of English. 'Fhese v/ords 
were avoided even though it is doubtful that a 
white person not knowing Creek would, when 
overhearing Creek utterances delivered at a 
normal rate of speed for that language, be likely 
to catch these words and attach any special 
significance to them. For one thing, not under- 
standing the language, he would be unlikely to 
concentrate sufficiently to notice the rather rare 
sequences of sounds which might cause him to 
think he was hearing English obscene words. 

How then did the taboo develop? It may be 
suggested that it arose as a direct result of 
bilingualism among the Creeks. The more 
English they knew and used, the more conscious 
they would be of the phonetic similarity 
between certain Creek syllables (no full words 
or even morphemes coincide) and the tabooed 
words of English. Thus the avoidance grew as 
bilingualism increased among the Creeks 
(white people normally do not learn Creek) and 
as they came more and more to think in terms 
of the white man’s taboos. 

Among the words pointed out as being avoid- 
ed are the following: fkkki **soil, earth, clay,” 
apistoa “meat, flesh,” and apisst: “fat (adj.).” 
Creek monosyllabic words are very '-'.re. Hence 
the words given heie all contain more than one 
syllable, only one of which bears any resem- 
blance to an English tabooed word. The 
resemblance may appear to be strengthened by 
the fact that it is the accented syllable which 
bears the silnilarity, but composite words 


containing the words quoted above may also be 
avoided, and in such cases the accent has 
generally shifted to another syllable, e.g. 
fakkitald.'swa “clay,” fakkinu.ia “brick,” and 
aptsnihd: “meat fat.” 

A fei^ years later it became apparent that Thai 
students studying in this country also tend to 
avoid certain words of their own language which 
bear a phonetic resemblance to English obscene 
words. Here again they avoid the words only 
when English speakers are about, but the reason 
for the avoidance appears to stem from their 
own uncertainty about the propriety of using the 
words because of their knowledge of English. 
The tradition of avoidance is a continuous one. 
Thai students already residing in this country 
teach each succeeding group of newly arrived 
students about the taboo, and in this way the 
avoidance is kept alive from year to year. 
fSince the Thai do not immigrate to this 
untry, the taboo exists only among students, 
casionally a student is found who is uninter- 
ested in observing the taboo. Such a student will 
usually be found to have come from a section 
of Thailand other than Bangkok or its environs. 
Elaborate gradations of politeness and vulgarity 
of speech are particularly characteristic of the 
Bangkok area.) 

The phonetic nature of Thai is such that 
there are more words on the taboo list than 
there are in Creek. Furthermore, since Thai is 
largel\. though not exclusively, monosyllabic, 
the words tend to bear a greater resemblance 
to the English tabooed words than do the 
corresponding avoided words of Creek. 

These secondarily tabooed words of Thai 
include the following: “sheath, (bean-) 

pod,”/dg (1) “to hatch,” (2) “a kind of pumpkin 
or squash,” phr^ “(chili) pepper,” and khdn 
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**to crush, squeeze out.” In connection with the 
last word, it is to be noted that there are other 
words having the same sequence of sounds 
excepts for the tone, e.g. khan (1) “to itch,” 
(2) classifier for vehicles and other objects, and 
k^n (1) “to be funny,” (2) “to crow,” (3) 
“waterbowl,” but it is only the word having the 
high tone that bears, to the Thai ear, a strong 
resemblance to the English tabooed word. The 
reason for this is two-fold: (1) English words 
with final stop consonants are borrowed into 
Thai with a high tone, e.g. kih cap,” 

k5g “(water-) tap,” and (2) the high tone on a 
syllable lacking a final stop is accompanied by 
glottal stricture when spoken in isolation or 
when occurring in phrase-final position. I'he 
Thai ear equates the final \top of the English 
word with the glottal stricture of the Thai 
word; hence the English word, as pronounced 
in English, sounds like the Thai word khdny 
whereas khan and khan do not. 

The word phrig “(chili) pepper” (also used as 
an abbreviation for phrigthaj “ground pepper, 
esp. black pepper”) caused one group of 
students to be faced with a dilemma, since, 
when eating out, it was necessary to use this 
word frequently. In order to observe their 
self-imposed taboo and at the same time 
provide themselves with a substitute term, this 
group adopted the device of translating the 
obscene connotation of the word (if interpreted 
as English) into the elegant Thai term of the 
same meaning, .namely lyr) “the. lingam” 
(derived from the Sanskrit term). Thus in one 
limited circle of intimates (men), the word lyij 
acquired a secondary meaning “pepper” by the 
round-about method of translating a Thai 
word as if it were an English word. This 
example of transference of meaning is excep- 
tionally revealing for two reasons: (1) Most 
types of vulgarity and familiarity of speech are 
not avoided by the Thai among intimates 
(generally persons of the sam6 sex- and age- 
group). Therefore, although lyr) actually has the 
meaning they were trying to avoid when using 
it as a substitute for phrig (if thlb is interpreted 
as English), this particular substitution must, 
under the circumstances, have been virtually, 
if not actually spontaneous. (2) Vulgarity and 
familiarity of speech should be avoided in the 
presence of those who are not intimates. There- 
fore since the word phrig might be overheard 
by persons who were not intimates (in this case. 


speakers of English) and since, in this event, it 
was liable to interpretation as an obscenity, the 
word had to be scrupulously avoided. (The 
word “vulgarity” is not used here as a loose 
synonym for “obscenity.” The Thai word 
jdaby which I translate “to be vulgar,” for lack 
of a more adequate term, has a much wider 
application than “obscene.” Thus, to touch the 
head of another person, to call attention to 
one’s feet by kicking or any unnecessary move- 
ment, to use certain pronouns of derogatory 
connotation, to use any of various kinds of 
uncouth language, whether obscene or not, to 
speak loudly or laugh hilariously, all these 
things are jdab. It is in this sense, then, that the 
words “vulgar” and “vulgarity” are to be 
understood when they are used with reference 
to the Thai.) 

Other instances of avoidance also occur in 
Thai. These are particularly interesting in that 
they are far less likely to be misinterpreted as 
obscenities by speakers of English than are the 
words quoted above. Thai has no phoneme 
5 (English sh), the nearest equivalent sound 
being the phoneme r/r, an aspirated palatal stop. 
Another sound bearing a certain resemblance to 
English i, from the Thai point of view, is c, 
an unaspirated palatal stop. In pronouncing 
English words the normal substitution for 
English / is Thai chy but avoidance taboos, of 
the type mentioned above, extend also to Thai 
words beginning in c. As a consequence of this, 
the following words also often come into the 
tabooed category: chid “to be close, near” and 
ctd “heart, mind” ( <^ Pali-Sanskrit citta). The 
latter word occasionally occurs as a component 
of given names in Thai, and at least one man 
whose name was somcidy literally “suiting the 
heart” (a very pleasing name in Thai), was so 
embarrassed by this fact that he avoided the 
use of his Thai name wherever possible while 
residing in this country and adopted an 
English nickname instead. (Many others also 
adopt English nicknames for various other 
reasons.) Other examples of name-changing 
under somewhat comparable circumstances are 
taken up in a later section of this paper. 

The examples of avoided words quoted in the 
immediately preceding paragraphs range all the 
way from words whose phonetic resemblance 
to English tabooed words is very close to others 
whose resemblance is so slight as to escape 
detection by the average speaker of English. 
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Therefore the careful avoidance of these words 
in the presence of speakers of English arises 
from an exceptionally acute anxiety about the 
proprieties and niceties of speech. This anxiety 
is very well reflected in the Thai language itself, 
for one of its most prominent characteristics 
is the existence of a very large number of 
synonymous sets of words differentiated only by 
the varying degrees of vulgarity and politeness 
associated with their use. (Thus there are at 
least eleven words meaning “to eat” connoting 
varying degrees of politeness or vulgarity. 
Such elaboration of speech is largely restricted 
to the Bangkok area. In other parts of the 
country other dialects are spoken, and these 
are marked by greater simplicity in this respect 
than is the Bangkok dialect.) The Thai is 
consequently willing to go to extreme lengths to 
avoid even the slightest suspicion of vulgarity. 
Vulgar speech, when used, is deliberate and 
intentional. To give the impression of vulgarity 
unwittingly is unthinkable. 

The problem of tabooed words also exists in 
reverse. That is, certain perfectly harmless 
English words may bear a phonetic resemblance 
to tabooed or obscene words in other languages. 
A striking example of this is found in the 
Nootka Indian language of Vancouver Island. 
The English word such bears so close a resem- 
blance to Nootka sac ** vagina umens'* that 
teachers entrusted with the training of young 
Indians find it virtually impossible to persuade 
their girl students to utter the English word 
under any circumstances. 

Other examples occur in Thai. The English 
word yet closely resembles the Thai word jed 
“to have intercourse” (vulgar and impolite). 
The resemblance is heightened by the fact that 
the Thai word has a high tone, 'rhai taboos 
against the use of words which correspond in 
meaning to the English “four-letter” words are 
not puritanical in origin, as they are in English. 
Most of the \vords are at least considered 
printable in certain situations, for example, in 
dictionaries, or in textbooks designed to instruct 
students concerning words whi must be 
avoided in the presence of royalty. The word 
under consideration here, however, is an 
exception — it has not been found listed in any 
Thai dictionary, nor in a textbook. Even so, the 
word is not one which would be avoided among 
intimates (i.e persons of the same sex- and 
age^group). Nevertheless, the English word yet 


is very often a source of embarrassment to the 
Thai, particularly girls studying English in 
school, since the Thai word is definitely one of 
several which would be avoided in the class- 
room. The English word key also causes 
embarrassment to some, because of its resem- 
blance to the Thai word khti “excrement” or 
“to void excrement” (vulgar), and since English 
monosyllables not having final stop consonants 
are often borrowed into Thai with a falling 
tone; hence a Thai, when first learning English, 
would pronounce key exactly as khti. However, 
the Thai word khti, though vulgar, falls 
somewhat short of being obscene and its use 
is permissible in some circumstances. For 
example, words like khtiphytf “beeswax” (lit. 
“bee-excrement”) or phrtgkhinuu “bird chili or 
guinea pepper” (lit., “mouse-excrement pep- 
per”), and numerous other similar words, are 
generally quite freely used without fear of the 
stigma of vulgarity. Such words would, how- 
ever, be strictly avoided in the presence of 
royalty. 

Two other examples of accidental phonetic 
resemblances between perfectly harmless words 
of one language and impolite or obscene words 
of another language may be cited here. 

The first example involves the Chinese and 
Burmese languages and the locale is Rangoon. 
At least two common Chinese family names, Li 
and Chi, sound like Burmese It “phallus” and 
chi “excrement.” It has not been possible 
to ascertain the attitude of the Rangoon 
^"hinese toward the matter beyond the state- 
, mt of a Burmese informant to the effect that 
It is not serious enough to cause the Chinese 
to change their names; contrast this with the 
example taken up in the immediately succeeding 
paragraphs. Burmese Rangoonians, on the 
other hand, are quite aware of the interlingual 
similarity and cannot help but find it amusing; 
at the same time they feel that the resulting 
ambiguity is somewhat alleviated by the use of 
a title meaning “Mr.” in front of the name. 
The second example involves interlingual 
similarities between impolite or unflattering 
words and personal, that is, given names. This 
situation arises between Northeastern Thai and 
Central Thai and the locale is Bangkok. There 
are a number of given names of not infrequent 
occurrence among the Northeastern Thai which 
sound vulgar or impolite in the Bangkok dialect 
(Central Thai). Other given names sometimes 
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used in Northeastern Thailand are of a type 
which is considered highly unflattering or 
derogatory in the Bangkok area. As a conse> 
quence, a Northeastern Thai bearing one of 
these given names will, on going to Bangkok, be 
obliged to change his name. (If he does not, he 
will lay himself open to constant teasing and 
ridicule.) 

One not uncommon Northeastern Thai name is 
taw , a personal name of a man, sometimes of a 
woman. (Some northeastern personal names 
may be given either to men or to women, 
some only to men, and some only to women. 
Each name is marked accordingly.) This is 
equivalent to Bankok taw, which in one of its 
meanings is an obscene ten meaning “vagina.” 
(There are at least seven Bangkok words having 
this meaning; the one cited here is very nearly 
at the bottom of the scale in degree of vulgarity 
The Bangkok word is either taw or taw. 
However, the tonal equivalences between 
Northeastern Thai and Central Thai are such 
that NE is equivalent [in sound corres- 
pondence, not in meaning] to Bangkok taw but 
not to idw.) In northeastern Thailand animal 
names are sometimes used as personal names; 
in the Bangkok area, names of this type arc 
strictly avoided. Thus NE maa, personal name 
(m. or w.), also means “dog”; Bangkok mda 
means only “dog” and would never be used as 
a name. NE thuj, personal name (m.), is 
equivalent to Bangkok thuj “water buffalo 
having abnormal or stunted horns.*' NE seen, 
personal name (m.), is equivalent to Bangkok 
sien “rufous stump-tailed monkey” (not found 
in Northeastern Thailand). NE thoon, personal 
name (m.), also refers to a kind of monkey 
found in the northeast; there is no Bangkok 
equivalent, but the name would be changed in 
Bangkok because it refers to a kind of animal. 
NE tun, personal name (m. or w.), also means 
“bamboo-rat,” and is equivalent to Bangkok 
tim which means not only “bamboo-rat” but 
also occurs in a common phrase ^do^aw tdwtim 
“extremely stupid.** 

The last example quoted above is changed not 
only because it refers to an animal but also 
because it is unflattering in its reference to 
stupidity. Other names are changed solely 
because they are unflattering, e.g., NE kym, 
personal name (m.), which also means “not 
clever.” Though it has no Bangkok equivalent, 
it is changed because it fails to meet Bangkok 


concepts of suftability in a name. If the parents 
dislike or hate their daughter they may name 
her thoom, which also means “not pretty and 
not good, rather stupid.*’ The word has no 
Bangkok equivalent, but its connotation in the 
northeast is so unflattering that it will be 
changed. 

A few northeastern Thai personal names are 
changed because they are considered unpleasing 
in sound. Some of these have no other meaning 
but are changed solely because of their sound, 
e.g., NE pyy, a common personal name (m.). 
Others have other meanings besides their use 
as names, but they are changed because of 
their sound rather than because of their 
meaning, e.g., NE myy, personal name (m.), 
also “black gunpowder,** and NE mym, personal 
name (w.), also meaning “black.** (“Black,** as a 
name, is not usually considered unflattering.) 

A common stimulus for name-changing among 
the Northeastern Thai arises when the person 
bearing the name goes to Bangkok. Some 
persons, however, may change their names 
even though they remain at home, particularly 
upon attaining an oflicial position. But even in 
this latter event, the change appears to be due to 
the influence of the culture of the capital, since 
standards for what befits a person attaining an 
oflicial position are set largely in Bangkok. 
Note that not all instances of name-changing 
quoted above are the result of interlingual 
word taboos, i.e., word taboos arising from 
interlingual ambiguity. All, however, are the 
result of taboos imposed by another culture. 
The problem of interlingual word taboos has, 
as far as is known, received little if any attention 
among linguists. Many other examples could no 
doubt be adduced if some attention were given 
to the matter. It is a type of problem that can 
easily escape notice, particularly if the period 
of field contact is short. The Creek-English and 
Thai-English examples cited came to attention 
accidentally after periods of long contact and in 
informal conversations, not during formalized 
questioning periods. The Chinese-Burmese and 
Northeastern Thai-Central Thai examples, on 
the other hand, were uncovered by direct 
questioning after interest was aroused in 
discovering more examples of such taboos. 
(Certain conditions, however, have to be present 
before the problem arises. First of all, the 
phonetic conditions must be present. In other 
words, the languages which come in contact 
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must have certain sounds and sequences of 
sounds in common. For example, Japanese 
speakers residing in this country do not encoun- 
ter this problem because Japanese is utterly 
lacking in the sequences of sounds which are 
found to occur in English *'four-letter'* words. 
Similarly, Burmese students studying in this 
country are likewise untroubled by the problem 
because Burmese lacks the necessary sounds and 
sound sequences.) 

In genei^ it is the speakers of the minority 
language who feel obliged to observe the taboo, 
which, though the result of contact, is not 
actually imposed by the speakers of the majority 
language; for the latter, in their ignorance of the 
the minority language (except when proper 
names are involved), are normally quite 
unaware of the problem. 

The examples brought forth in this paper 
illustrate two quite different types of situations. 
The Creek-English example is the result of 
acculturation. The same is true of the Northeast 
Thai-Central Thai example. In both of these 


instances it is conceivable that in time the 
supposedly objectionable words of the minority 
language may become obsolete or obsolescent. 
(Of course it is also possible that Creek as a 
language may die out before the taboo imposed 
from English has had time to exercise its full 
effect.) The Thai-English example, on the other 
hand, is a matter of temporary avoidance and 
will never have any permanent influence on the 
Thai language. Thai students may try to avoid 
certain English-sounding Thai words while 
residing in this country, but they do not 
continue to observe the taboo after they return 
to their own country, even though some 
speakers of English also reside there. The 
Chinese- Burmese example is interesting for 
still another reason. Here, even though the 
interlingual ambiguity causes amusement to 
the majority (Burmese), the minority group 
(Chinese) has no inclination to be affected by 
this attitude and makes no attempt to effect an 
adaptation or change. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

The Creek (or Muskogee) language has the following consonants: voiceless unaspi- 
raied or w'eakly aspirated stops p, t, k and affricate c; voiceless spirants /, s, /, h; 
\oiced semivowels j', to; voiced nasals iff, n, and defective n (of rare occurrence); 
voiced lateral /. Vowels are i [I], a [A], u [U], t: [i:], a: [a:], u: [o:], and the rare 
-e- (occurring only before y). 

On the phonemes of Thai, see the article by Haas in Part VI. The present 
article notes also that **the final stops </, and g are briefly voiced but unreleased; 
they therefore resemble the English final ac» ■'»sp, /, and k.’* 

In the Burmese words quoted / and r/. ire more or less equivalent to English 
/ and ch; i is [i]; the tone mark ('*) indicates a high tone in nonfinal position or a 
falling tone in final position. 

Northeastern Thai is not phonemically identical with Central Thai (noted 
above). Northeastern Thai has a consonant phoneme n (the palatal nasal), not found 
in Central 'Fhai, and lacks ch and r, v^hich are common in Central Thai. The vowels, 
on the other hand, have the same values in the two dialects, though they often 
differ it their distribution. Northeastern Thai has seven tones, as follows: high- 
falling ('), lower high level ("), lower high falling (*), mid level (unmarked), low 
level ('), very low level ('), and rising (''). The tonal equivalences between North- 
eastern Thai and Central '^^ai normally follow certain regular rules. 

For examples of interlingual avoidance as a factor in change, stimulated by the 
present article, see Leslau (1952) and Williams-Hunt (1952). 

For general discussion and case studies of taboo as a factor in linguistic change, 
see Bergsland and Vogt (1962, pp. 126-217), Bonfante (1939), Cohen (1956a, p. 
199), Elmendorf (1951), Emeneau (1948), Estrich and Sperber (1952, chaps. 1-4), 
Havti- (1946), Hymes (1960a, pp. 8-9), jespersen (1922, Book 3, chap. 13, Section 
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2), JofFc (1948), Kunene (1958), Leslau (1959), Mcillet‘( 1926- 1936, Vol. I, pp. 281- 
291), Mencken (1936, pp. 565-595; 639-661), reprinted in Dean and Wilson, 
(1959, pp. 67-78), Smal-Stocki (1950), Ullmann (1957, passim), Vendryes (1925, 
pp. 212-230). On the taboos of seaman and fisherman in particular, see Henningsen 
(1957), Kroeber (1960b), Lockwood (1956). 

On taboo in general, see Freud (1938, pp. 807-930), Kroeber (1952, pp. 301- 
309), Lessa and Vogt (1958, Section 4), Mead (1928), Steiner (1956), Webster 
(1942). 
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INTRODUCTION 

The past decade has seen a flurry of activity 
in the field of language contact, with the result 
that we now have many descriptive studies and 
several valuable theoretical reviews of the 
field which serve to stimulate and guide further 
inquiry. One of the suggestions repeatedly 
pressed on the reader of Weinreich’s Languages 
in Contact (1953) and Haugen’s Bilingualism in 
the Americas (1956) is the necessity of inter- 
dibciplinai) research in studying the so-called 
extralinguistic factors which abound in any con- 
sideration of this subject. To be sure, linguists 
have made great strides in their principal 
area of interest in language contact viz. 
the study of linguistic borrowing, but these 
studies have been by and large descriptive 
of the linguistic results of language contact. 
They are not so much interested in the behavior 
which accounts for the observed changes (say, 
between two historical stages of a language) as 
they are in identifying and tabulating the 
changes. Excellent documentation of the range 
of variability of these linguistic results is un- 
fortunately matched by little knowledge con- 
cerning the social factors which effect their 
inception. 

My experience in dealing with bilingualism 
among American Indian groups in Mexico 
suggests to me that a description of the linguistic 
phenomena alone, while perhaps instructive 
in enriching a typology of linguistic borrowing, 
is an idle exercise if left without 'iciological 
analysis. The purpose of the present paper is to 
demonstrate the interdependency of linguistic 
and sociological factors in one situation which I 
have encountered: a stage in the contact 
between two languages which 1 have called 
incipient biling lalism. 


1 . PREMISES AND TERMINOLOGY 

The terminology used in language contact 
study has fairly precise meanings, but many 
terms have only recently appeared in the 
literature. Relevant anthropological terminology 
is less precise, and accidents of the readers* 
interests may have exposed them to very 
casual usage of these terms or removed them 
from contact with these terms altogether. 

1.1. CONVERGENT CHANGE 

It is assumed that when there is contact between 
two societies whose members speak different 
languages, there will result certain linguistic and 
other cultural changes which must be attributed 
directly to the fact of contact. This will be 
evident upon examination of the change 
subsequent to the contact of the two groups. 
Language contact and culture contact univer- 
r ^I’y result in the transfer of elements from one 
8; em to the other, by a process which has 
been variously labeled borrowing or diffusion. 
This transfer of elements produces systemic 
change which might be called convergent, since 
it involves a degree of merging of two separate 
systems. (Convergence based on transfer is dis- 
tinct from the biological and older anthropolog- 
ical concept, which described the independent 
evolution of typologically similar forms without 
historical connection, or with only remote 
connertion. Convergence in our sense is a con- 
comitant of culture contact as well as language 
contact. Such merging is excluded from 
biological systems: speciation produces infinite 
bifurcation, but mutual infertility of different 
species prohibits subsequent biological merging. 
Biological change is dmost totally divergent. 
Linguistic and cultural change, on the other 
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hand, is rarely if ever free from convergence. 
The analogue of biological speciation in 
linguistic change is language and dialect 
formation; but mutual unintelligibility, unlike 
mutual infertility, is no block to systemic 
convergence.) Convergent change contrasts 
with the other principal process of historical 
change, which 1 call evolutionary, or divergent. 
Divergent change is not dependent on contact 
of two systems or transfer between them. It 
operates within a system and is largely observed 
to produce systemic change which is internal, 
such as that between two historical stages of 
the same language, or to produce bifurcation, 
such as the divergence of an ancestral 
protolanguage into descendent daughter lan- 
guages. 

Contact and convergence between two differ- 
ent languages or cultures results in a sociolog- 
ical situation wherein the same individual 
learns elements from a linguistic or cultural 
system other than his native system. Lingi>ists 
refer to this learning situation as language 
contact and to the particular learning process as 
bilingualization. The individuals so involved are 
called bilingual. Linguistic change resulting 
from such contact is called borrowing or inter- 
ference, Anthropologists refer to the learning 
situation as culture contact and to the particular 
learning process as acculturation. The locus is 
again the individual culture carrier, who, in 
a situation of culture contact, is sometimes 
called bicultural. Change in a ^culture re- 
sulting from acculturation is referred to as 
borrowing. 

Thus, in both language and culture contact, 
there are two aspects to be considered, a 
sociological learning process, viz. bilingualism 
and acculturation, and a result of that process: 
change in one or both of the systems, viz. 
linguistic interference and cultural borrowing. 
The linguist has been traditionally interested 
only in the identification of linguistic inter- 
ference, and comparative linguistics has evolved 
an elaborate set of analytical and descriptive 
procedures for the study of lingviistic borrowing. 
But there has been until recently little interest 
evinced in the process; I concur with Haugen 
that there are further obligations: “The 
linguist’s task is to identify and describe all 
cases of interference, and then to cooperate 
with other soaal scientists in accounting for 
them” (1956, p. 11). 


1.2. BILINGUALISM 

When two languages come into contact, 
speakers of either language may learn elements 
of the other language. This acquisition of the 
nonnative language produces bUingualism, While 
the resultant convergent change in the language 
systems is a purely linguistic problem, bilin- 
gualism itself is essentially sociological. 

The concept of bilingualism in the literature 
today is a very catholic one. First, as used by 
Haugen (1956) and Weinrich (1953), it eschews 
the restriction imposed by the prefix bi- to 
learning a second language; it includes in its 
meaning the learning of all languages subse- 
quent to the acquistion of one’s childhood 
language. Nor is it restricted to Bloomfield’s 
use of the term, viz. “native-like control of 
two languages,’’ which enjoys wide distribution 
in the literature and in lay concepts. “Native- 
like control of two languages’’ can be included 
at one end of a typology of bilingualism. 
Weinrich adopts the term coordinate bilingual 
for any speaker learning more than one 
language, either during childhood acquisition 
of two or more native languages or later “per- 
fect” mastery of a language other than the 
native one. Nonnative proficiency in the second 
language, which presumably can be quantified, 
distinguishes the subordinate bilingual. Haugen 
has suggested that the minimal qualification for 
bilingual status is the ability of the speaker to 
“produce complete meaningful utterances in the 
other language” (1953, vol. I, p. 7). A priori, it 
would appear that this measure of minimal 
proficiency might exclude some of the stages of 
initial learning, stages which would not permit 
the speaker a command sufficient to produce 
“complete meaningful utterances” either be- 
cause the learning was restricted to a highly 
atomistic knowledge of the second language or 
because it remained entirely passive. I would 
prefer to leave open the question of minimal 
proficiency, reserving for the initial learning 
stage the term mcipient bUingualism, 

Numerous examples of languages in contact 
suggest that bilingualism is seldom if ever 
mutually balanced between the two groups of 
speakers. It appears, rather, that more spiers 
from one of the speech-groups become bi- 
linguals than from ffie other. This sodological 
situation is matched by a concomitant one- 
sidedness in the actual convergent linguistic 
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change which results from the contact (see 
§1.3). Bloomfield introduced the term intimate 
borrowing to cover, somewhat unfortunately, 
both the sociological learning situation and the 
linguistic results: . we can usually distin- 

guish between ordinary cultural borrowing and 
the intimate borrowing which occurs when two 
languages are spoken in what is topographically 
and politically a single community” (1933, p. 
476). Bloomfield spoke of the upper or dominant 
language, which many speakers of the lower 
language learn, although few or no speakers of 
the dominant conversely learn the lower. **Thc 
pratical background of this process is evident. 
The upper language is spoken by the dominant 
and privileged group; many kinds of pressure 
drive the speaker of the lower language to use 
the upper language” (1933, p. 462). 

Viewed historically, either of two principal 
sociological results can follow from language 
contact in a given speech community. First, 
there may be indefinitely prolonged bilingual- 
ism, such that both languages continue to be 
learned, although perhaps in determinably 
diMeicriL contexts and functions. Alternatively, 
one of the two languages may fall into disuse, 
such that fewer and fewer and finally no new 
speakers learn it. In the latter case we speak 
of a language shift, and bilingualism ceases 
with the death of the last speaker of the 
language that is no longer learned. 

1.3. INTERFERENCE 

We consider now the linguistic aspect of 
language contact. Weinrich hss described 
interference as “Those instances of deviation 
from the norms of either language which occur 
in the speech of bilinguals as a result of thei'' 
familiarity with more than one language, i.e., as 
a result of language contact” (1953, p. 1). 

Linguistic interference parallels the sociologi- 
cal situation of bilingualism. Given two lan- 
guages in contact, it is discovered that the 
relationship of dominant to lower discussed by 
Bloomfield with reference to bilingualism 
obtains also with reference to interference: 
“In all cases it is the lower 1 • ^guc^e which 
borrows predominantly from the upper. Accord- 
ingly, if the upper language survives, it remains 
as it was, except for a few cultural loans, such 
as it might take from any neighbor ... if the 
lower language survives, it bears the marks of 
the struggle : i the shape of copious borrowings 


(1933, p. 464). There is, then, a recurrent 
imbalance for two languages in contact at any 
one point in time. Linguistically this is reflected 
in the fact that interference in the lower 
language is marked, while negligible or wholly 
absent in the dominant language. 

The linguist’s main concern, to describe the 
interference resulting from a situation of 
language contact, will presumably involve the 
detection of non native elements in one of the 
languages, i.e., “those instances of deviation” 
resulting from bilingualism. We speak of these 
non native elements as replicas, the models of 
which exist in the other language. 

Weinreich has adopted in his writings the 
terms primary language (P-language) and 
secondary language (S-language). The former 
applies, in any discussion of a bilingual’s role 
in language contact, to the native or earlier 
learned language of the two, the latter to the 
later learned language. 

The impact of the S-language on the P- 
language must be considered. First, there must 
be some measurement of the total effect of 
interference from S on P; such a measure will 
gauge the degree of convergence of S-elements 
in the P-language. One framework for the 
discussion of the degree of convergence is 
provided by Haugen, who distinguishes (1) 
switching, “the alternate use of two languages”; 
(2) interference, “the overlapping of two 
languages”, and (3) integration, “the regular use 
of materials from one language in another, so 
that there is no longer either switching or 
'iverlapping, except in a historical sense” (1956, 

. 40. In this paper “interference,” unspecified, 
will refer to the total phenomenon of linguistic 
interference. Subsequent sections will occasion- 
ally distinguish between integrated and non- 
integrated interference, but this usage will be 
clear from context or specification.) The choice 
of terms is perhaps unfortunate, since Wein- 
reich established the usage of “interference” to 
cover both Haugen’s “interference” and “inte- 
gration,” although not cases of pure code- 
switching. (The latter event, moreover, seems 
to be rare; we recognize it as a hypothetical 
end-point in a typology of interference.) 
Weinreich’s discussion, in his Languages in 
Contact, of the differences between interference 
in longue and parole offers a very practical 
means for distinguishing Haugen’s “inte- 
gration” from other forms of interference; 
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this distinction is adopted here. Elements of a 
language which are genetically replicas of 
models found in another language S, but 
which the linguist would describe as a part 
of the longue of P, will be termed inte- 
gration, They are those nonnative elements 
which the monolingual speaker of P, as well as 
the bilingual, learns in the childhood acquistion 
of his language. They are the products of com- 
pleted linguistic diffusion. Interference will 
subsume, on the other hand, those elements in 
P which are replicas of models in another 
language S and which the speaker acquires, not 
through childhood learning of his P native 
language, but rather through subsequent 
contact with the S-language, i.e., through 
bilingualism. This material is part of the P 
parole^ occurring in the speech of some but not 
all of the P-speakers. It is the manifestation of 
on-going linguistic diffusion. (Charles Hockett 
similarly distinguishes between what he calls 
the individual and mass effects of borrowing 
[1958, chap. 47].) 

P-Repheas of 

S-Models Domatn of P Speakers of P 

Integration langue entire speech 

community 

Interference parole bilinguals only 

While the boundaries between the two types 
must necessarily remain somewhat inprecise, I 
believe that the distinction can be made uni- 
versally. It will be useful to describe as still 
unintegrated” any elements exhibiting an 
idiolectal range in variation with no basic 
alternant acquired in the langue (see §2.3.2). 
The impact of S on P must be classified not 
only as to degree but as to kind. Existing 
typologies classify interference according to 
the level of linguistic structure affected; 
Weinreich discusses “phonic,” “grammatical,” 
and “lexical” interference. In this paper 
interference will be discussed in terms of 
phonology and morphology^ including in the 
latter both grammatical and lexical interference. 
It has been observed that interference is 
dependent on some sort of interlingual identi- 
fication which the bilingual undertakes, largely 
unconsciously, as he acquires S models and 
introduces these into his own P speech. (Inter- 
lingual identification occurs when speakers 
equate items in one language with items in 


another because of their similarities in shape, 
distribution, 6r both” [Haugen, 1956, p. 67].) 
In reproducing S elements either in attempting 
to speak S or in transferring them to P, the 
individual perceives and reproduces the pho- 
nology of S in a manner which is structurally 
conditioned by his P phonological system, 

1. e., phonological interference occurs. But such 
diaphonic identifications never occur in vacuo. 
(Haugen [1956, p. 46] uses the term diaphone 
to describe “interlingually identified variants 
of phonemes” and the term diamorph for 
“interlingually identified variants of morphemes 
or groups of morphemes.”) They are rather 
dependent on the phonological constituency of 
the meaningful elements which form the bulk 
of interference phenomena. One type of 
morphological interference can occur on the 
basis of diaphonic identification, i.e., where it is 
the phonetic shape and not the meaning of 
the S element which determines its transfer 
to P. This type of diamorph has been called 
“homophonous.” Another type can occur 
purely on the basis of an identification of 
meaning, with no diaphonic identification ; this 
type has been called “synonymous.” There is an 
important distinction to be made between P 
replicas which are diaphonic with their S 
models and those P replicas which are synonym- 
ous only. The latter are matchings contrived of 
native elements, or substitutions \ the former, 
depending on transfer of nonnative elements, 
are importations. We will call morpholog- 
ical substitutions, after Haugen, loanshifts, 
and morphological importations loanwords, 
(Haugen re morphemic importation and morphe- 
mic substitution: “In the former case a new 
morpheme is introduced into the language, 
with a phonemic shape which shows diaphonic 
identification with a morpheme in the source 
language. This is what is generally known as a 
loanword. In the latter case, however, no new 
morpheme is introduced, but the lexeme 
borrowed is translated by the redistribution 
of morphemes already found in the language. 
For this the writer has suggested the term 
loanshift" [1956, p. 52].) 

2. A CASE OF INCIPIENT BILINGUALISM 

I present here some of the materials that I 
collected during a linguistic and sociological 
investigation of bilingualism in an Indian 
community in Mexico. The purpose, already 
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stated, is to demonstrate the interdependency 
of linguistic and sociological factors. 

2.1. INDIAN-SPANISH BILINGUALISM IN MEXICO 

Mexico provides an interesting laboratory for 
studying bilingualism. An appreciable segment 
of the population in certain areas learns Spanish 
only as a second language, or not at all; the 
first language is an American Indian language. 

There has been considerable controversy over 
the sociological classification of the Mexican 
population into Indian and Mestizo '*mixed’* 
elements; and one of the reasons for the difficul- 
ty is language. Often enough, the term **Indian’* 
refers to a rural peasantry, well integrated in 
the national economy, which has the distinction 
that its members first acquire an American 
Indian language in childhood. Thus we speak 
of Mayas, Zapotecs, Mixtecs, and so on. But 
something quite different is certainly meant 
here, when we say “Indian,** from what we 
mean when we speak of our own reservation 
populations or of isolated tribal groups. The 
sociological term is merely a linguistic index. It 
remains true, however, that some of the most 
conservative elements in Mexican society are 
Indian-speaking and that these groups have the 
larger share of cultural retentions from pre- 
Columbian times. The confusion in terms is 
enlightening because it derives from a situation 
of “intimate borrowing** between the Mexican 
Indian languages, which are “lower,** and 
Spanish, which is “dominant.** (Haugen gener- 
alizes a situation of intimate contact for all the 
native American languages and the colonial 
European languages which are geographically 
and/or socially superimposed: “Many nativ- 
speakers are sufficiently segregated to have only 
rare contact with the doimnant languages of 
their area. But their political dependence 
makes it necessary everywhere for some of 
them to learn the dominant languages. The 
speakers of the latter seldom find it necessary to 
learn the native languages** [1956, p. 15].) 

Acculturation and bilingualism are here 
clearly interdependent. It is a. ^rted in the 
anthropological literature that an individual 
can move upward socially from an Indian 
to a Mestizo group by a mere juggling of 
linguistic and cultural symbols. (In Mexico 
there is little correlation of achieved status 
with physTi^l or “racial** symbols.) The 
chief item of his Indian heritage which 


the individual in transition must consider is 
his language: he has to learn Spanish. Many 
isolated communitities in Mexico which are 
monolingually Indian-speaking find themselves 
engaged in greater social contact with and 
participation in the national life of which they 
are the most provincial element, and an 
inevitable concomitant is a greater degree of 
bilingualism. It is in this sociolinguistic situation 
that incipient bilingualism occurs. A study of 
predominantly monolingual communities in 
which some individuals are becoming bilingual 
should give us valuable insight into the initial 
stages of language contact. 

2.2 BILINGUALISM IN A HUAVE COMMUNITY 

San Mateo del Mar is a village of about 3000 
inhabitants on the Pacific coast of the Mexican 
state of Oaxaca; it is one of the five Huave- 
speaking villages, all bordering the salt-water 
lagoons of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 
Huave-speaking area is isolated physically and 
socially from the rest of the Isthmus. It is 
surrounded by two larger speech-groups, 
Spanish and Zapotec, which are spoken in the 
rural areas and the larger towns nearby, such as 
Salina Cruz, Tehuantepec, and Juchitdn. The 
application of the term “Indian** to the Huave is 
poor, except as an index of their language. A 
number of cultural differences obtain between 
the Huave-speakers and the other peoples of the 
Isthmus: the Huave are ultra-conservative and, 
in terms of culture content, have a number of 
Indian traits which other groups have lost. But 

tructurally defined, the Huave are part of the 
large rural peasantry; they are well integrated 
into the overall social structure of the area, 
having in particular strong ties of economic 
dependency with the larger Spanish-speaking 
towns to which they are satellite. 

For eight decades the Mexican Government 
has conducted a national census; the last 
several, considering the communications prob- 
lem in rural Mexico, rank with those of 
Europe or the United States in the quality 
ana quantity of sociological data collected. Of 
particular interest is the information on 
bilingualism. Great strers is laid on this mate- 
rial, since Spanish-Indian bilingualism has pri- 
ority as a national problem, being intimately 
bound up in the Government*8 efforts at 
improving rural education and communicationa. 
It was on the basis of the 1950 Censo general 
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that I chose San Mateo. The census showed 
that San Mateo and a nearby hamlet (Huazont- 
Un), together with surrounding ranching 
communities, had a population of 3611, less 
than 20 % of which was bilingual. 

One of the principal field problems was to 
retake a village-wide census which would elicit 
the most dau in the shortest possible time and 
with a minimum of resulting hostility. My 
census sought information on household con- 
stituency and the kinship relations involved, and 
on the age, sex, occupation, and language skills 
of the individual members of the household. 
Moreover, it inquired about the contacts of the 
head of the household with the Spanish-speaking 
outside world. The census was restricted to 
the four barrios of San Mateo itself; it excluded 
Huazontlin and the surrounding ranching 
hamlets. 

San Mateo consists of 376 households with a 
total population of 2934. The count of bilin- 
guals follows, tabulated by barrios to show the 
internal consistency of different social groups. 
Roman numerals designate the four barrios; 
succeeding columns show (A) the number of 
individual households in each barrio, (B) the 
number of coordinate bilinguals, (C) the 
number of subordinate bilinguals, (D) the 
number of monolingual Huave-speakers, and 
(E) the total number of persons. 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

1 

151 

50 

78 

399 

527 

II 

65 

42 

70 

671- 

783 

III 

92 

67 

187 

826 

1080 

IV 

68 

14 

59 

473 

544 

Total 

376 

173 

392 

2369 

2934 


Six percent of the San Matehos were co- 
ordinate bilinguals; 13 % were subordinate 
bilinguals; the remaining 81 % were mono- 
lingual in Huave. Any speaker was categorized 
by highly impressionistic measurement; native 
Spanish-speakers assisted in random checking 
of the census. They were asked to classify as 
coordinate bilinguals any persons in whose 
spoken Spanish there was no noticeable inter- 
ference from Huave, i.e., who appeared to 
speak Spanish without ‘‘accent.” Persons whose 
Spanish was productive but with noticeable 
interference from Huave were to be classified 
as subordinate bilinguals. Persons unable to 
make ‘‘complete meaningful utterances” in 
Spanish, after Haugen’s definition, were claa< 
sified as monolingual in Huave. 


The census -data concerning age, sex, and 
occupation brought out the following significant 
facts about Huave-Spanish bilingualism. (1) 
With respect to age, Spanish was acquired 
relatively late in life, rarely in childhood. This 
adolescent or adult acquisition has been 
assumed to have important bearing ont he 
quantitative and qualitative features of inter- 
ference evinced in the second language. (See 
Haugen’s discussion of The Age of Learning 
[1956, pp. 72, 73] and Wcinreich’s Order of 
Learning and Age [1953, pp. 76-77, 94-95].) 
Subordinate bilingualism in San Mateo involves 
very imperfect reproduction of Spanish, with a 
heavy load of interference from Huave. (2) 
With regard to sex, bilingualism is predomi- 
nantly a male skill, 80 % of bilinguals of both 
the subordinate and coordinate groups being 
males. Age and sex relate in turn to (3) occupa- 
tion: subordinate bilinguals professed greater 
contact with the outside than monolingual 
Huave-speakers; and all coordinate bilinguals 
had extensive contact with the outside world, 
through frequent marketing trips or actual 
residence outside the community for vaiious 
periods of time, or both. 

Huave itself is rarely learned as anybody’s 
second language. The few exceptions are North 
American missionaries and an occasional 
itinerant Zapotec merchant; but the interests 
which motivate this learning constitute rather 
special cases. Otherwise San Mateo shows an 
extreme example of Bloomfield’s '‘intimate 
borrowing.” 

The impressions one receives from the census 
information are borne out by more detailed 
ethnographic description. Spanish is never the 
language of the home. The situation with 
respect to the age of acquisition and the sex of 
the individual is in fairly stable equilibrium: 
the Huave child probably could not acquire 
Spanish as a second childhood language since 
few mothers are themselves bilingual. Contact 
with the Spanish-speaking outside world seems 
to be the crucial factor involved: Spanish is 
learned outside of the community. 

Certain features of the social structure tend to 
reinforce the equilibrium. Of external factors, 
the chief is the Huave’s economic and political 
dependency on the Spanish-speaking outside 
world. The Huave economy emphasizes fishing, 
and surpluses are destined for outside markets; 
the immediate Isthmus region is dependent 
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on the Huave for marine produce. But unfor- 
tunately for the Huave, they get little economic 
power from this dependency, since they in 
turn are at the complete mercy of the well 
developed Spanish and Zapotec market econo- 
my for all manufactured goods and all other 
foodstuffs, including even the staple starch in 
the diet, com. The Spanish-speaking merchants 
make a conscious effort to keep the Huave in 
this disadvantageous position. Politically, too, 
the Huave village is satellite to the larger 
Spanish-speaking town. Much energy is devoted 
to forestalling any culture change which will 
upset the present power ratio. The Huave is 
thus almost a second-rate citizen. The pressures 
which are exerted on him make it less likely 
that he will leave his village, and less likely that 
he will have to learn Spanish or even be able 
to learn it. The present difficulties which the 
Huave encounters in attempting the transition 
from Indian to Mestizo are all but insurmount- 
able. Positive external factors are varied and 
contradictory: there is no consistent policy of 
government-sponsored education in San Mateo, 
ihe community is almost wholly preliterate, 
and those few individuals who are literate are 
so chiefly in Spanish, although workers from 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics are in- 
structing a small group of San Matehos in the 
writing and reading of Huave. These workers, 
members of a North American missionary 
group, are effecting remarkable change in the 
community and are no doubt facilitating contact 
with the outside. But their role with respect to 
bilingualism is difficult to evaluate, since they 
themselves have acquired Huave and now use 
it as their principal medium of communication 
in San Mateo. 

Moreover, a number of internal factors bind 
the individual into the village and make it less 
possible for him to leave. San Mateo is markedly 
endogamous, and a complex web of real and 
Active kinship ties limit the individual’s mobility 
outside the community. The individual further 
finds himself enmeshed in the government of 
the community, being obliged to pass through 
a series of rotating political c^ces and to 
execute certain prescribed community services. 
Associated with the holding of political office 
is the sponsorship of a number of religious 
festivals; the economic expenditure is consider- 
able, and the sponsor is reduced to poverty. 
Since everybody is supposed to participate, 


wealth differences in the community are 
levelled and the internal economic structure 
again binds the individual closely to his fellow 
villagers. The only effective way to break these 
social bonds is to openly defect from the 
community; but the rate of defection remains 
low, since incentive is curbed by the external 
pressures already described. 

2.3. HUAVB-SPANISH INTERFERENCE 

The present section examines the linguistic 
interference attendant on Huave-Spanish lan- 
guage contact, first in terms of integration and 
interference in Huave from Spanish, then in 
terms of the impact of Huave on the Spanish 
learned by Huave-speakers. The purpose is 
to give the reader examples of various forms 
of Huave-Spanish interference and not to 
attempt a definite classification of these phe- 
nomena. 

2.3.1. Integration in Huave. The Spanish- 
derived elements of interest here are those 
which occur in the Huave longue, which are 
learned by monolingual and bilingual alike in 
the normal childhood acquisition of Huave. 
Although bilingual skills may later acquaint the 
speaker with the Spanish model, he never 
recognizes the relationship between that and the 
integrated replica. 

Phonic interference in Huave longue is illus- 
trated by three examples. (1) The first involves 
phonemic split. Pre-Spanish Huave had five 
vowel phonemes, *i, *#, *e, *a, *o. had at least 
two allophones,[t] and [i]. Lexical interference in 
I be form of loanwords from Spanish early intro- 
iced the phone [u], different phonetically from 
[i] with respect to lip-rounding. Unless a coex- 
istent phonemic system is recognized, [u] then 
contrasted wth p] in CV, CVC, VC and other 
syllable environments. (Pike and Fries [1949] 
argue that in Mazatec, Spanish interference 
sets up a definable environment which may be 
excluded for the purposes of description.) Thus 
Huave acquired a sixth vowel phoneme; cf. Hk 
[tSik] (a syntactic particle) and dUt [tSuk] 'wild 
dog’ (Sp. chucho). (2) Extension of allophonic 
disUibution is illustrated by Huave 6, d, g^ 
which now occur in word-initial, final, and 
medial positions: h in hdyin 'whale,’ wbdr 
'sabalo-fish,’ diRt 'he smokes’; d in d& ‘god,’ 
ndioh 'orphan,’ mM 'blouse’; g in gdstd 
'expense,’ ddgd ‘this,’ t6g 'seagull.’ But word- 
initial b, d, g occur only in loanwords from 
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Spanish, cf. Sp. hallena^ diosy gasto\ so also in 
bdng ‘bench* (Sp. hanco)y dds ‘dance* (Sp. 
danza)y gdyd ‘rooster’ (Sp. gallo). (3) New 
phonemes are illustrated by Huave /, which 
occurs only in Spanish loanwords, e.g. foto 
'photograph* (Sp. foto)y fhhfMi ‘February* 
(Sp./4f6r«'o). 

Morphological interference in Huave langue is 
most obvious in the lexicon. 15 % of the Huave 
nominals in my lexicon are loanwords, i.e., 
imported morphological elements showing 
diaphonic identification with their Spanish 
models. Examples; dsit ‘oil’ (Sp. aceite)^ nimdl 
‘animal’ (Sp. animal)^ kdwiy ‘horse’ (Sp. caballo)^ 
hdmU ‘shirt’ (Sp. camtsa)^ kok ‘coconut’ (Sp. 
coco)y kwdt ‘firecracker’ (Sp. cohete)^ kiinyddd 
‘sibling-in-law* (Sp. ctma 'o), midc ‘wick’ (Sp. 
mecha)y drUnI ‘ranch’ (bp. rancho)^ Shidiy 
‘watermelon’ (Sp. sandia) fihh ‘scissors’ (Sp. 
tijeras). These loanwords are not restricted to 
the so-called cultural vocabulary. There are 
seven in the current version of the 100-word 
lexicostatistics list. (This is the 100- word list 
which appears in revised form in Swadesh 
[1955].) Three occur as integrated units in 
langue: mdriil ‘yellow’ (Sp. amarillo)^ ilk ‘liver* 
(Sp. higado) and intird ‘all’ (Sp. entero). 

Substitutive morphological interference is not 
prevalent in Huave langue. The most frequent 
types do not well exemplify loanshifting. They 
are of the type Haugen calls induced creationsy 
“new words which come into being in response 
to foreign words, but without formal imitation 
of these’’ (Haugen, 1958, p. 783). Thus, Huave 
‘sheep’ is sdp; synchronically, we describe sdp 
‘sheep’ as a homonym with sdp ‘native cotton,’ 
but etymologically the two words are one: 
Huave sdp ‘native cotton’ was extended to 
denote ‘sheep’ when these animals were 
introduced as cultural novelties after Spanish 
contact; there is no loanword based on the 
possible Spanish model borrego ‘sheep.’ Another 
example is Huave dmdl-mdndiik ‘bullet,’ lit. 
‘tip-of-metal’ ; there is no replica based on the 
possible Spanish model bala ‘bullet.’ And so 
with ndygdh-iim ‘church,’ lit. 'aacred house,’ 
with no replica of Spanish iglesia ‘church.* Some 
cases involve constituent elements which are 
themselves examples of importation. Thus, 
Huave has the loanword ‘train* (Sp. tren)y 
but has not imported the word for ‘railroad,’ 
Spanish ferrocarrU. ‘Railroad’ is rendered by 
the native Huave compound ndtUid-trirfy Ut. 


‘path-of-train,’ while ‘canal’ is rendered by 
nsLtiwtnAtUMAyoWy lit. ‘path-of- water,’ although 
we infer that the latter too is an induced 
creation. 

2.3.2. Interference in Huave. The Spanish- 
derived elements which interest us here are 
those which occur in the Huave paroUy in the 
speech of various bilingual speakers. There are 
two outstanding features of interference in 
parole: (1) where there is diaphonic identi- 
fication, noticeable variation in shape in the 
rendering of the replica in Huave, and (2) 
competition between a native form, if one 
exists, and the borrowed form, leading to 
marked fluctuation in frequency in occurence of 
the competing forms. 

The first condition is limited to loanwords. 
Bilingual San Mateno No. 1 may use the replica 
dstd ‘until’ for the Spanish model hastay 
speaker No. 2 many use istdy No. 3 ^tdy and 
No. 4 dst. At present all four replicas are in 
use. Since dstd is the most frequent form, it 
may displace the other three; if only dstd were 
to be learned, it would be considered an element 
in Huave langue. Other examples are lenUrnd 
^ li^kt&nd lintirnd for Spanish hnterna 
‘lantern’ ; dsiikre ^ dsiikdr dsiikd ^ dsiik for 
Spanish azucar ‘sugar.’ I have suggested that 
in such variation, when integration Anally 
occurs the replica variant which is phonological- 
ly most similar to the Spanish model will be 
adopted; e.g., the variants dstdy lintimdy and 
dsdkdr. Unfortunately there is no historical 
documentation of possible earlier variants of 
now integrated materials which subsequently 
fell into disuse ; we cannot state for any integrat- 
ed form, e.g., ygdUldn ‘hawk’ (Sp. gavtldn)y 
whether it was earlier represented by variant 
replicas such as *gdbildy "^ygdbildy ^ngdbllddn. 
The value, then, of recording contemporary 
variation in Huave parole is to test what 
properties determine the Anal adoption of one 
from a number of variant replicas. 

Competition between native and partially 
synonymous nonnative forms is marked. “Par- 
tially synonymous’’ is used advisedly: although 
often difHcult to describe, there is usually 
semantic specialization of native and nonnative 
forms. Nevertheless, the nonnative form often 
makes inroads in frequency of occurence 
sufficient to push the native form into obsoles- 
cence or into highly specialized environments. 
This phenomenon is illustrated by the examples 
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of interference contained in the basic vocabu- 
lary of the 100- word lexicostatistics list; we 
recall that there are three Spanish-derived 
items in Huave langue from this list, and another 
four in parole. These last four are: kfy ‘who' 
(Sp. qu^)j sdmiy ‘seed* (Sp. semilla), hirdk. 
‘green* (Sp. verde), and pyidre ‘stone* (Sp. 
piedra). All are in competition with native 
forms: kiy with sdmiy with dsddb, hirdk 
with ndtiidky pyidrk with kdi). 

The native form and the competing nonnative 
form may undergo so much semantic speciali- 
zation that there is no longer a question of 
synonymity. Such semantic specialization is 
occuring with simuy ‘seed*i and osiM ‘seed* 2 : 
sdndy connotes seed which is purchased as a 
commodity, for food or propagation; dsddh 
connotes the plant part, without reference to 
its economic function. Even in the absence of 
semantic specialization we should not predict 
ultimate extinction, since the native form may 
survive as a bound constituent of a compound 
lexeme. In the competition between pyidre 
‘sK •^'**, and kdt! ‘stone’j, there is no definable 
semantic specialization in Huave langue; but 
kd^ occurs as a bound element in forms like 
rrdkdff-miS ‘anchor,* lit. ‘rock-of-canoe,* and 
pil-kdff ‘pebble, and it is most unlikely that 
pyidre >^ill be substituted for in these 
forms. In borrowings in parole, however, model 
Spanish compounds and phrases containing 
piedra are rendered by -pyidre in the Huave 
replicas, e.g., Spanish piedra de eslabdn ‘whet- 
stone*: Huave mipyidre-liiledbon. Competition 
between partially synonymous native and 
nonnative forms is of course not restricted to 
the basic vocabulary; it recurs throughout the 
lexicon, e.g., mbdw (Sp. haul ‘trunk’) and 
kii ‘hamper,’ kiUfiil (Sp. cuchilh ‘knife’) and 
ntpdrdf) ‘knife,* dltd (Sp. dltimo ‘last’) and tidh 
‘last.* 

2.3.3. Huave Interference in Spanish. Huave 
interference in Spanish might be presented in 
terms of the convergent change resulting in the 
local Spanish dialects as a result of contact 
with Huave; but such interference does not 
exist. Local Spanish-speakers i^rely acquire 
Huave as a second language; the few speakers 
that have learned Huave do not enjoy the 
prestige or carry the communication roles 
which could integrate these changes in the 
langue of the local Spanish. Spanish shows 
Huave intenrrence only when a Huave speaker 


learns it as a second language. Here we can 
describe certain recurrent features of phonic 
and morphological interference. Such phenom- 
ena as the loss of standard Spanish word- and 
phrase-final unstressed vowels contribute to 
the structure of diaphonic identifications which 
ultimately account for the shape of loanwords in 
Huave. It is through the bilingual San Mateno’s 
version of Spanish that linguistic borrowing 
into Huave is mediated. 

No pidgin or creole language based on con- 
vergent change results from Huave-Spanish 
contact. A pidgin “arises under the pressure of 
practical circumstances in a bilingual situation” 
(Hockett, 1958, p. 422). Linguistically it 
represents an extreme of convergent change: 
essentially, a new third language crystallizes as 
a modification of the dominant language 
through imperfect replication by speakers of the 
lower language. When this language is learned 
as a second language by speakers of either the 
lower or the dominant language, we call it a 
pidgin; when the pidgin begins to be acquired 
as a first language, we call it a creole. Typologi- 
cally, the convergent change represented by the 
formation of pidgins parallels that which 
occurs in the formation of standard languages, 
and the sociological factors which enforce or 
impede the formation seem to be largely the 
same. The linguistic difference, of course, is 
that mutual unintelligibility is always a factor 
in pidgins, since the languages involved are 
different, if not actually unrelatable; standard- 
language formations occur with the same or 
losely related languages. 

In the Huave-Spanish contact situation, the 
circumstances which might lead to the for- 
mation of a pidgin are lacking. Indeed, it is 
noteworthy that there are no recorded examples 
of Indian-Spanish pidgins in Mexico. Rather, 
convergent change seems to lead to one of two 
principal situations (§1.2): extinction of the 
Indian language, or bilingualism. In the latter, 
progressively greater amounts of interference 
affect the norms of the Indian language, and 
mo> and more Indian speakers learn Spanish as 
a second language and even teach Spanish 
exclusively to their children. Since we encounter 
a wide gamut of linguistic types in the Indian 
language structures of Mexico, we can only 
conclude that the explanation for the lack of 
pidgins must be sought in sociological terms 
(Diebold, 1958). 
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3 . MEASURING INCIPIENT BILINGUALISM 

The preponderance of morphological impor- 
tations and the paucity of loanshifts in Huave 
longue demands comment. It has been suggested 
that the form assumed by interference is 
predetermined by the structures of the donor 
and recipient languages. Enough material has 
been collected to confirm this assertion in 
principle. But Huave and Spanish syntax and 
morphology evince remarkable typological 
parallels and show no differences of such a 
degree as to make morphological interference 
by substitution unlikely. Rather, the form 
taken by morphological interference must relate 
to the manner in which Spanish is learned and 
to the ability of the bilingi.al speaker to analyze 
Spanish structure. Furthermore, it appears 
contradictory that such a low percentage of 
bilingual skill in the speech-community should 
cooccur with the high percentage of interference 
phenomena in Huave longue. Clearly some 
measure of incipient bilingualism is needed. 

Bilinguals were crudely classified by the 
method described in §2.2. However impres- 
sionistic the categories seem, more controls were 
exercised in the classification of San Mateo 
speakers than is ever possible on the basis of 
the Censo general^ upon which much of our 
knowledge of Mexican bilingualism is based. 
(Most of our sociological information on 
bilingualism the world over is derived from 
far less reliable census data.) In particular, the 
ability to produce “complete meaningful ut- 
terances” in Spanish offered a pragmatically 
valid boundary between bilingual and mono- 
lingual which withstood random retestings. 
Nevertheless, I soon became dissatisfied with 
writing off 81 % of the San Matehos as 
“monolingual” on the basis of Haugen’s 
definition of bilingual proficiency, since I had 
noted a minimal use of Spanish among many 
of these purportedly monolingual Huave- 
speakers. Since bilinguals are recruited from 
this group, it appeared that this would represent 
the minimal incipient situation of bilingual 
learning. Yet the fact remained that these 
individuals could not sustain even limited 
conversation with a Spanish-speaker, and I 
remained at a loss for a means of quantifying 
their knowledge of Spanish. 

A clue finally came from the stereotypes 
attributed to San Mateno Spanish by locol 


native Spanish-speakers, and from tales which 
the Huave tell upon themselves with regard to 
their difficulties in using Spanish. These folk 
descriptions agree that the Huave might know 
items of Spanish vocabulary, but is unable to 
combine words (or is inept at combining words) 
into larger phrase constructions. That this is 
true was dramatically proved when I elicited the 
100-word lexicostatistics list from speakers 
chosen from each of the three groups of San 
Matehos, “coordinate bilinguals,” “subordinate 
bilinguals,” and “monolingual Huave-speak- 
ers.” 

A sample of ten household -heads from each 
group was chosen at random from the village- 
wide census. The individuals, all men, ranged in 
age from 27 to 52. Synoptic life-histories were 
collected for each subject and the lexicostatistics 
list was presented verbally. The list was drawn 
up in Huave; the subject was instructed to 
give a Spanish correspondence. A subject’s 
response was scored positive if the Spanish 
form offered was even partially synonymous 
with the Huave cue- word. Thus, for Huave 
niihtdh ’woman,’ Spanish mujer ’woman’ or 
esposa ’wife’ were accepted as positive re- 
sponses; Spanish pescado ’fish (as food)’ and 
pez ’fish (as animal)’ for Huave kuet ’fish’; 
and cabello ’hair,’ pelo ’hair,’ and even cuero 
’pelt* for Huave dndedc ‘hair.’ Phonic inter- 
ference, no matter how great the distortion, 
was overlooked in scoring, save to transcribe 
phonetically the particular rendering— e.g., the 
response [k’a'berst] or [k’a'beiS] (cf. Spanish 
cabeza ‘head’ ‘head [ka'Besa]) for Huave bmdl 
‘head.’ Often more than one Huave cueword 
was employed, e.g., Hkdnd *wc (dual exclusive),’ 
kkdrd ‘we (dual inclusive),’ and ikooed ‘we 
(plural)’ to elicit Spanish nosotros ‘we’; nidiun 
‘parched’and ndtoddg ’dry’ for Spanish lero’dry.’ 

The coordinate bilingual group scored a mean 
of 97 %, with a range of 89 %-100 %. The 
subordinate bilingual group scored a mean of 
89 %, with a range of 61 %-94 %. Surprisingly 
enough, the monolingual group scored a mean 
of 37 %, with a range of 1 1 %-68 %. The sample 
of 10 for the last group was subsequently 
expanded to 20, with a mean score of 36 % and 
a range of 5 %-68 %. 

4 . CONCLUSIONS 

I am aware that generalizations are tenuous 
when based on only one specific case. The 
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modest conclusions which follow are designed 
to stimulate reinspection of other cases of 
language contact, with an eye to investigating 
the role which extralinguistic factors play in the 
observed linguistic interference. 

It seems wise to pass over the more obvious 
examples of the interdependency of sociological 
and linguistic factors which occur in this paper, 
and to address ourselves to some wider theoreti- 
cal problems. The findings of the present study 
suggest that at least two premises of language 
contact should be reexamined. 

(1) The first is the now wddely accepted 
definition of minimal skill in a second language 
necessary for bilingual status, i.e., the pro- 
duction of “complete meaningful utterances’* 
as proposed by Haugen. The situation of 
incipient bilingualism has importance for both 
the sociologist and the linguist; it should not 
be lost because of an arbitrary hurdle of 
quantification. The present study suggests to 
the sociologist that much of his census data 
concerning bilingualism may be faulty, especial- 
ly in concealing in the category “monolingual” 
some vei} real measure of bilingualism. It 
suggests to the linguists that the total linguistic 
impact of Spanish on Huave, which is very 
great, is not unaccompanied by fairly wide- 
spread bilingual skills in the speech-community. 
I’he analyst is thus relieved of the difficult 
task of reconciling the fact of the large percen- 
tage of Spanish-derived integration with the 
fact of a low percentage of bilingualism. If 
incipient bilingualism is excluded from the 
investigation, we further conceal the initial 
learning stages; yet it is here that many of the 
interlingual identifications are set up which 
profoundly affect the shape of subsequent 
interference. The present study also offers a 
possible procedure for measuring incipient 
bilingual skills: the use of the lexicostatistics 
basic vocabulary list. The procedure lends itself 
well to testing large numbers of speakers and 
is demonstrably applicable across languages. 

I offer a modified definition of minimal 
bilingual skill: contact with possible models in 
a second language and the ability to p ^ these in 
the environment of the native language. The 
definition is not normative as to the distance of 
correspondence between model and replica, 
and can include literate skills as well as so- 
called “passive knowledge.” It has the value 
that it is purelv formal, not bound by the 


pragmatic and semantic considerations inherent 
in “complete meaningful utterances.” 

(2) The second premise to be questioned is 
that the form assumed by interference is deter- 
mined by the structures of the two languages 
in contact. A more modest premise would 
merely state that the two language structures set 
up limits of variability to interference. My data 
strongly suggest that sociological factors like 
the age of learning, the learning situation itself, 
and intergroup social relations are equally 
crucial factors in determining the form of 
Spanish-derived interference phenomena in 
Huave. Sociological factors account for the 
absence of pidgins in Huave-Spanish contact; 
in more specific domains of structure, they 
account for the preponderance of lexical 
interference of the importation type over both 
substitutive types and other higher forms of 
grammatical interference. 

It is hoped that copious comparative material 
can be assembled from an area such as Mexico, 
where one dominant language is in contact 
with a number of lower languages different 
both typologically and in the sociological 
relationship of their speakers to Spanish- 
speakers. An area with the opportunities for 
laboratory-like control of variables in language 
contact is perhaps nowhere else as accessible. 

AUTHOR'S NOTE 

Part of this paper was first presented in July, 
I960, at the Linguistic Institute (University of 
Michigan), to Paul Friedrich’s seminar in 
^ '"'iguage and Culture; I am obliged to Fried- 
rii for subsequent comments and discussion. 
Much of the material here presented is amplified 
in my doctoral dissertation, ** Bilingual ism and 
Bicuituralism in a Huave Community” (ms., 
Yale University, 1961). The paper and my field 
work in bilingualism have been discussed with, 
Floyd I..ounsbury, Laura Nader, Joan Rubin, 
Glenn Stairs, Morris Swadesh, Milton Warken- 
tin, Jacqueline Wei, and Robert Weitlaner; 
additional comments on the paper were made by 
Einar Haugen and Dell Hymes. I gratefully 
acknowledge their interest. My field research 
was made possible through award of a National 
Science Foundation Fellov'ship and an ap- 
pointment to the Organization of American 
States Fellowship Program; in addition, support 
wras extended by the Yale Department of 
Anthropology. I am thankful for the aegis of 
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the Institute Nacional de Antropologia e Histo- 
ria and the Institute de Histeria while carrying 
eut my field investigatiens in Mexice. 

Huave is an American Indian language; its 
7000 speakers inhabit the five cemmunities 
referred te. Dialect divergence is preneunced, 
and the three dialects have been differentially 
receptive to interference from Spanish; the 
dialects are nevertheless mutually intelligible, 
although there are definite weaknesses in 
communication which are congruent with the 
dialect boundaries. The genetic pedigree of 
Huave awaits further comparative investigation. 
Excellent preliminary descriptive analyses of 
Huave have been written by Milton and Clara 
Warkentin and by Glenn and Emily Stairs. 
The Warkentins are hwn to publish some of 
their descriptive analyses; the Stairs are working 
on a lexicon and with text materials. My 
presentation of Huave forms has been made to 
conform with the Warkentin’s phonemicization 
(Clara E. Warkentin and Evelyn G. Pike. 
Huave phonemics, ms., n.d.). Some differ- 
ences appear in the rendering of tones and 
vowel length. Further alterations involve recog- 
nition of two additional phonemes /, i), and 


deletion of f. / occurs in Spanish-derived loan 
words, [g] occurs in Huave [*trcn] ‘train' 
and contrasts with [n] in that VC+ environ- 
ment. e.g.. ndin [,n'den] ‘shade’; elsewhere, [n] 
and [g] are in complementary distribution. In 
my data flap and trill are in free variation. 

Zapotec is also an American Indian language. 
The variety spoken here is the so-called Isthmus 
“dialect.” actually one of a number of mutually 
unintelligible languages. Although this too is a 
lower language, the number of speakers is still 
very great; its displacement by Spanish is 
slow; and there is some interference in the 
Isthmus dialect of Spanish from Zapotec. All 
these facts indicate that Zapotec. although it is 
a lower language in its relationship to Spanish, 
enjoys greater prestige than many Indian 
languages in Mexico, a privilege it shares with 
Tarascan and Yucatec Maya. Although there 
is contact between Zapotec and Huave. this is 
negligible in San Mateo; San Matenos who are 
bilingual in Zapotec constitute less than 8% of 
the population, and the amount of Huave- 
Zapotec interference is minimal. I have noted 
only eleven instances of Huave-Zapotec-Spanish 
trilingualism in San Mateo. 
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Two Examples of Linguistic Accultura- S4 
tion: The Yaqui of Sonora and 
Arizona and the Tewa of New Mexico 


This paper deals with an aspect of accul- 
turation which has only recently received some 
attention in the literature. (For examples of 
such work, sec Casagrandc, 1954-1955; Herzog, 
1941; Johnson, 1943; Lee, 1943; Spencer, 
1947; Spicer, 1943; Trager, 1944.) For the 
most part linguists have been concerned with 
historical and descriptive studies, and have gen- 
erally ignored studies of languages in contact. 
C'ultural anthropologists, on the other hand, 
h«vc II -'ontent ts investigate acculturation in 
its purely nonlinguistic manifestations. Studies 
of linguistic acculturation, however, can furnish 
valuable data and may shed considerable light 
on the general problem of acculturation. 
Whether language and nonlinguistic a.^pects of 
culture change differentially, or whether in 
every instance language complements and 
reflects nonlinguistic acculturation, is a crucial 
problem. In the present illustrations, linguistic 
acculturation seems to substantiate what has 
taken place in other aspects of the cultures of 
the groups under consideration, but this may 
not be the case everywhere. 

In line with a broader study of Spanish- 
Indian acculturation in the Southwest, this 
study attempts to elucidate the hypothesis that 
the contact situation, whether forced oi per- 
missive, tends to produce a situation which is 
correspondingly resistive or accepting of intro- 
duced cultural elements. (The following papers 
deal with this problem: Dozier, 1955; in press.) 
Two groups are examined to sooport the 
contention of this hypothesis: the Yacjui Indians 
of Sonora and Arizona, and the Tewa Indians 
of New Mexico. 

Historical materials and the research of anthro- 
pologists indicate that early Spaniards among 
the Yaqui used little coercion in the introduc- 
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tion of European and Catholic cultural patterns 
(Perez de Ribas, 1645; Spicer, 1940, 1954a). 
According to ethnological accounts of the Yaqui, 
these Indians represent a group where Spanish 
and Indian cultural traits are so intricately 
interwoven that it is virtually impossible to 
isolate the indigenous from the introduced traits 
(Beals, 1943; Johnson, 1943; Spicer, 1954b). 
Nor are the Yaqui themselves aware of what is 
Spanish and what is Indian in their culture. 
Yaqui culture is thus a good example of 
amalgamized culture. 

Among the New Mexico Tewa, on the other 
hand, native and Spanish elements are clearly 
distinguishable; moreover, these Indians are 
conscious of what are native elements in their 
culture and what are Spanish. The Tewa 
Indians have not completely rejected Spanish 
elements; under compulsion they were forced 
to take over a great deal of Spanish culture. But 
rL,-v have compartmentalizd the introduced 
tr s into a co-existing system which is essen- 
tiai.y separate and distinct from the native 
system. This situation is evident in both 
linguistic and nonlinguistic aspects of their 
culture. An examination of materials in the 
other Rio Grande Pueblos indicates that a co- 
existing tradition is characteristic of all of these 
P’:?blos. The linguistic data presented in this 
paper, however, are restricted to the Tewa. 

CONDITIONS OF CONTACT 

YAQUI INDIANS OF SONORA AND ARIZONA 

(This section has been summarized from Spi- 
cer 1940, 1954a.) The Yaqui number about 
18,000; the population is scattered throughout 
the state of Sonora and southern Arizona in 
about seventeen communities. In the early 
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contact period the population was concentrated 
in the Yaqui Valley in Sonora; it was with the 
advent of the Republican period and the pres- 
sure on Yaqui agricultural land and the resultant 
troubles with non-Yaquis that the Yaqui 
dispersed. These difficulties were the so-called 
“Yaqui Wars”; they contributed to Yaqui 
consciousness as Yaqui and crystallized a culture 
that was already a fusion of Spanish and Indian 
elements. The Yaqui today set themselves apart 
from the Mexican population, and, although 
their culture represents an amalgam of Spanish 
and indigenous traits, consider themselves 
Yaqui Indians and not Ladinos, Mestizos, or 
Mexicans. 

The Yaqui first came into continuous contact 
with Spanish culture hortly after 1600. The 
early years of colonization appear to have been 
comparatively free of friction between the two 
groups. Directed cultural change came mainly 
at the hands of Jesuit priests, who significantly 
entered the area without military escort. There 
is also evidence that these missionaries protected 
their Yaqui charges against wholesale exploita- 
tion from Spanish secular authorities. More- 
over, they learned the Yaqui language and spent 
much time in translating prayers and other 
religious texts, which exist today among the 
Yaqui as an integral part of their ceremonial 
ritual. The Jesuits forced the building of 
churches and enforced attendance at mass, but 
the suppression of native ceremonies and the 
destruction of ceremonial paraphernalia were 
apparently minimal; at least, this inference is 
suggested by the present hybridized condition 
of Yaqui ceremonies. In all aspects of their 
culture there are indications that the Yaqui 
were given wide latitude to rework the forms 
and meanings of introduced patterns. 

The result of this permissive situation was that 
in little more than a century the syncretized 
nature of Yaqui culture had been established. 
Beginning in 1735 and culminating in the period 
1870-1910, troubles began with non-Indians 
encroaching on Yaqui landholdings. This was 
the period of large-scale voluntary and forced 
migrations. Borrowing of cultural elements was 
largely resisted, so that Yaqui culture today 
represents a kind of crystallization of the earlier 
amalgam. Yaqui culture suggests a fusion of 
preconquest Indian elements and 16th- and 
17th-century Spanish cultural traits. It seems 
certain that if the permissive atmosphere 


established in the earlier period of contact had 
remained, the Yaqui would have become 
completely Hispanized. 

THE RIO GRANDE PUEBLOS OF NEW MEXICO 

(This section has been summarized primarily 
from the writer’s published materials. See 
especially Dozier, 1954, in press.) The contact 
situation will be discussed in terms of the Rio 
Grande Pueblos generally instead of the Tewa 
specifically; the acculturation phenomena ap- 
pear to be similar in all these pueblos. Some 
twenty pueblo communities are scattered along 
the Rio Grande and its tributaries. The present 
population is about 10,000; in 1680, the date 
of the earliest and most complete census report, 
it was considerably higher, about 25,000 — 
closer to the Yaqui number (Hodge, 1907-1910, 
Part 2, p. 325). 

Two completely unrelated linguistic stocks 
occupy the Rio Grande Pueblos, Keresan and 
Tanoan. During the 17th and 18th centuries 
there were five branches of the Tanoan: Tiwa, 
Tewa, Towa, Tano, and Piro; the last two 
groups are now extinct. Of the surviving 
linguistic groups, the Tewa were in the center of 
the initial colonization area, and thus were 
exposed to a more intensive acculturative 
influence. Today there are five New Mexico 
Tewa villages with an overall population of 
about 2500. 

The most significant feature of Rio Grande 
Pueblo culture is its extreme conservatism. 
Pueblo culture meets with resistance and 
antagonism any inroads of encroaching cultures. 
One student of the pueblos describes them as 
follows: 

The pueblos became subjeot to white man’s rule 
and exploitation in the latter part ot the sixteenth 
century. For decades the Indians chafed under the 
Spanish yoke. In 1680 they arose in mad and bloody 
insurrection. They killed or drove out every Spaniard. 
But IS was no use. The Spaniards came back, and the 
pueblos were compelled to submit. But they were not 
wholly beaten; they did not surrender their sacred 
customs. They merely concealed them. Outwardly 
the Indians became Catholics. But underneath they 
have zealously preserved the faith of their forefathers 
(White, 1942). 

When we examine the conditions of contact, 
we obtain an insight into the causes underlying 
this reaction of the Rio Grande Pueblos. The 
missionaries that brought the Catholic religion 
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to the pueblos were not the sympathetic and 
tolerant Jesuits, but militant Franciscans with 
the full support of Spanish civil and military 
authorities. They did not learn the native 
languages; instead they attempted to suppress 
all customs that seemed to them pagan and 
idolatrous. They burned masks and other 
ceremonial paraphernalia of the Indians. They 
imposed physical punishment for failure to 
attend religious services and for participation in 
native ceremonial dances. In addition, both 
clergy and civil authorities used Pueblo Indian 
labor and demanded tribute from them. The 
colonists took the best farming landb, thus 
aggravating bad feeling between the two 
peoples. 

Pueblo reaction to Spanish rule culminated in 
the revolt of 1680, but in 1693 the Spaniards 
returned with superior forces and reclaimed the 
pueblo country. Many Indians fled the area and 
joined Navaho groups, or went to live with the 
Hopi in Arizona. Those who remained adopted 
the externals of the new faith and conformed to 
other imposed patterns, but continued to 
^-.cic.iwv their own religion and other customs in 
secret. With the passage of time and under 
constant surveillance by Spanish authorities, 
Spanish-Catholic practices became incorpo- 
rated into the culture as an important but 
separate tradition. A set of values and moral 
concepts, essentially indigenous in character, 
gave coherence and integration to the two 
traditions (discussed in Dozier, in press), 

LINGUISTIC ACeVLTU RATION 

LINGUISTIC ACCULTURATION AMONG THE \ AQUI 

The following characterization is drawn and 
excerpted from two excellent papers on the 
subject (Johnson, 1943; Spicer, 1943). It is 
clear from these papers that linguistic accultu- 
ration among the Yaqui reflects acculturation in 
other aspects of culture. 

Nominal loanwords in Yaqui are estimated by 
Spicer in the categories of domestic utensils, 
socials organization, and ritual as 65 per cent 
Spanish-derived. But Spicer int^Hects a word 
of caution as to the interpretation ui this figure. 
He reports that a discussion by a Sonoran 
Yaqui in his orginal habitat about pre-Colum- 
bian items might show a lower proportion of 
Spanish words. Nevertheless, even half the 
percentage figure given by Spicer for the Yaqui 


would be far greater than that obtained for the 
Tewa and those reported for other Rio Grande 
Pueblo languages groups. (About for 

Keresan and Taos. See Spencer, 1947, p. 146; 
Trager, 1944, p. 157.) 

The technique of coining new words and the 
process of loan translation, which arc primary 
linguistic processes among the Tewa, are rare 
among the Yaqui. Thus, Spicer reports: 

It IS quite clear from the evidence that Vaquis have 
rarely invented words by which * to call newl> 
introduced or newly developed culture items 
Occdsionallv there has been a compoundinK of roots 
to produce a new word, such as Iwsnooka (meunina 
to pray), which is made up ol the Spanish dios (C»od) 
and Yaqui nooka (speak). In all cases ot such com- 
pounding known to the writer, borrowing has also 
been involved, the new torm being composed, as in 
the case of liosnooka of a Spanish and a Yaqui root 
T'he process of loan-translation is even more rare 
and seems to have taken place only under somewhat 
artiHcial conditions, as when missionaries translated 
prayers into Yaqui and such words as anasuale 
(mtMning The Oedo, literally in Yaqui, “I believe 
It”) became hxed in the language T’he processes of 
new word building and loan-translation may dchn- 
itely be listed as of minor importance in comparison 
with simple bon owing. (1943, p. 412). 

Spanish has also produced changes in the 
phonology, morphology, and syntax of Yaqui. 
Johnson (1943) presents evidence for changes 
in the phonemic pattern as the result of Spanish 
influence. He also demonstrates changes in 
phrase order to approximate Spanish types and 
provides data to indicate the influence of 
Spanish indirect-object constructions on Yaqui 
lorphological and syntactical constructions 
pp. 432-434). Johnson concludes his paper 
with these remarks: 

The Spanish language, like the culture brought 
by ihc conquerors, has profoundly affected Yaqui 
language and culture to its very core, but has not 
destroyed its fundamental integration, nor radically 
changed its essential core Yaqui has ..bsorbed a 
tremendous amount of Spanish, but has not as yet 
shown signs of reaching that saturation point which 
for Linton means disintegration and breakdown in 
funct*on (p. 434). 

TEWA LINGUISTIC ACCULTURATION 

Spanish influence on Tewa is restricted pri- 
marily to nominal designations for items of 
Spanish or Mexican introduction. (True also 
of Keresan and Taos. See Spencer, 1947, p. 
144; Trager, 1944,pp. 156-157.) Tewa morphol- 
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ogy and syntax seem not to have been affected 
by Spanish, nor is there evidence that Tewa 
phonology was changed in any way. Loanwords 
have undergone phonetic changes, but for the 
most part they are still incompatible with Tewa 
phonological structure. Spanish has tapped the 
word-building mechanisms of Tewa, however, 
by the introduction of unfamiliar objects and 
concepts. The processes are primarily of two 
types: (1) coinage of new words, mainly 
descriptive of the introduced item or concept, 
and (2) extension of the meanings of words 
already in the language to cover the new 
cultural acquisitions. 

The fact that 'lewa speakers are for the most 
part bilingual and recognize Spanish-derived 
words prompts them to find new' terms, 
primarily descriptive d. dgnations in 1 ewa, 
when talking in the company of Spanish- 
Americans. 'I'his is true also when Tewa 
speakers are in the presence of Anglo-Americans 
whom they suspect of knowing Spanish. Even 
the younger generation, who know little or no 
Spanish, delete Spanish loanwords from their 
speech, for Spanish-derived words invariably 
have a phonetic form foreign to other words 
in the vocabulary and are therefoie easily 
recognized. The reticence of the Tew^a in this 
respect is paralleled by their reluctance to give 
out information about their way of life. This is a 
typical Rio Grande Pueblo trait, apparently 
deeply rooted. It is undoubtedly associated 
with the suppression of native customs by 
missionaries and Spanish authorities experi- 
enced by their forefathers and handed down 
by word of mouth to the present generation. 
An early student of the Tewa reports of their 
purist tendencies: 

There 1 $ and always has been considerable dislike 
for the Mexicans on the part of the Tewa, and this 
feeling is responsible for the purist tendencies of 
many l^cwa speakers 'Fhe Tewa are apt to avoid 
the use of Spanish place-names when speaking Tewa, 
cither translating them or using the old Tewa equiv- 
alents. When talking Tewa in the presence of 
Mexicans they are especially careful not to use any 
Spanish words, lest they be underslbod and the secret 
subject of the conversation be betrayed. Dislike for 
the Mexicans has tended to keep the old Tewa place- 
names in use, and, in general, to preserve the language 
(Harrington, 1916, p 97). 

The reluctance of the Tewa to use Spanish 
designations when Spanish speakers are present 


is also characteristic of Taos Indians; indeed, 
their language is purged of English loanwords 
as well. Trager reports for Taos: 

In everyday speech the T-aos use many more loans, 
especially of English origin, but these I was never 
able to record because there was — once it was known 
that I knew something of the language — little free 
conversation in my presence, and what there was 
I could not write down but only try to remember 
My informants reacted to many loan words with a 
kind of purism that made it difiicult to get them to 
repeat the words. The items treated here were either 
recorded in texts, with no comment from mo until 
later, or were caught on the wing, as it were (1944, 
p 144) 

The Tewa do not seem to mind English loan- 
words as much as do Taos speakers. Vounger 
Tew'a speakers, particularly, tend to interlard a 
Tewa sentence with English words or phrases. 
This seems to be because their attitudes toward 
Anglo-Americans are generally more favorable 
than toward Spanish-Americans. English, at 
least among the Tewa, appears to have much 
higher status than Spanish. We may therefore 
expect more influence of English on Tewa than 
has been the case for Spanish. 

As with Taos and Keresan, only a small 
proportion of the vocabulary of Tewa in the 
writer’s knowledge consists of loanwords, ’fhe 
number of loanwords consistently used is 
difficult to determine. As has been reported, 
all loanwords lend themselves easily to descrip- 
tive designations in the language. Some of these 
are stabilized in specific Tewa pueblos and even 
across villages, others arc thought up on the 
spur of the moment, but are usually clear 
enough to allow no mistake as to their referents. 
Apparently all loans, Spanish or English, are 
on the conscious level. This is undoubtedly 
because all Tewa have some acquaintance with 
Spanish and English, and also because the 
loanwords have not been so altered phonetically 
that they cannot be identified by Tewa speakers. 

Tewa linguistic acculturation differs from 
Keresan in one important respect: lewa has 
techniques for forming new words. (Apparently 
this is also true of Toas: Trager, 1944, p. 157.) 
Indeed, the coinage of new words is the 
primary method for handling foreign items and 
concepts. In other respects Tewa linguistic 
acculturation is much like Keresan. Tewa like 
Keresan employs the technique of extending 
the meaning of native words to cover new 
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cultural acquisitions. The compounding of 
native and Spanish words is as rare in Tewa 
as in Keresan. Only two such forms are in the 
writer’s collection: mi-sate^ ‘church’ (from misa, 
Spanish ‘mass,* and Tewa term for ‘struc- 
ture, building,*); the other is pante^ ‘bread oven* 
(from patty Spanish ‘bread,* and as above). 
It is worth quoting from Spencer’s paper on 
Spanish loanwords in Keresan for comparison 
with Tewa: 

Keresan, unlike Athapascan, tor example, has 
at hand virtually no mechanisms by which new vsords 
may be formed. While there is ample evidence 
that at one time new words might be formed by 
simple and derivational compounding, the present 
trend is the avoidance of such devices in favor of two 
primary alternatives 'Fhe hrst appears in loan 
translations, the extension of the meaning of native 
words to admit new concepts, the second in simple 
linguistic borrowing with consequent phonetic 
modihcatiun of the words borrowed A secondar> 
alternative is the simple compounding of native 
Keresan and introduced Spanish words to offer new 
designations. Examples of this type of word formation 
an. raili »are, there being very few woids in rela- 
tively common use (1947, p Hf) 

EXAMPLES OF WORD BUILDING, LOAh 
TRANSLATIONS, AND LOA^WORDS 

First conic new designations, mainly vlescnp- 
tive terms, developed by the 'Fewa as a result 
ot Spanish influence; second arc examples of 
terms already in the language, but now extended 
to cover the new cultural acquisitions; finally, 
there is a list of loanwords. For the sake of 
convenience, the examples in each oi these 
sections have been placed in the following 
categories: Domesticated animals and persons, 
domesticated plants, religious designations, 
government terms, and material cultural iums. 
In the examples of Spanish loanwords, other 
miscellaneous items have been added. (Fot 
a description of the phonetic symbols used in 
this section, see Hoijer and Dozier, 1949.) 

NEW WORDS 

Domesticated animals and persons: ' ’ •^e^soyo^ 
‘mule* {'^ozP' ‘ear*, soyo^ '^dz&^s6y6'>e’ 

‘donkey burro* (as above, with '>k' diminutive); 

‘goat* (k'iiwd^ ‘sheep,* /d* 
‘hair,* '>itn^ ‘smooth’); k^^zi- ‘horse* 
(unanalyzable; the loanword, below, is much 
more common [A ''cording to Harrington: “The 


Tewa apply kF{ zv and kavdzu^ (loanword) 
to any kind of a horse, but use the former term 
when they talk about horses in the presence of 
a Mexican and fear that kavdzu^ will be under- 
stood** (Henderson and Harrington, 1914, p. 
30).]); ‘Mexican, Spaniard* (= iron, 

perhaps from the armor worn by Spanish 
soldiers); k^qk'ufendi'^ ‘Negro* (Spaniard, as 
above, with findl'> ‘black’). In names of animals, 
the suffixes set) ‘man’ and ‘woman’ may be 
added for male and female respectively. 

Domesticated plants: pU'P'P ‘beet* (/>«• ‘root, 
base, buttocks,’ p'i"^ ‘red’); pux'ezl'^ ‘carrot’ 
(/>«*, as above, with Fe'-zi'^ ‘yellow’); pii'p'd-'^i'^ 
‘mulberry’ (/)w* with p'd-'^i'^ ‘wrinkled’); 
pu's{*'>t'^ ‘radish’ {pu- with ‘bitter’); 

‘peach’ {he- ‘fruit,’ now narrowed in 
application to apple, ‘hairy’); du-wt'^ 

‘watermelon’ (‘spotted,’ see also loanword); 
tdHdt) ‘w'heat’ {td^ from td- ‘grass, hay,’ tdi) 
‘seed’); td^tdt) ‘barley’ (wheat, as above, 

with ‘hairy’). 

Religrius terms: p*o*^p*6- ‘baptism’ (/)*d* from 
p*6r) ‘head,’ p'd- ‘water’); p'o'^warep'd- ‘holy 
water’ {p*d’^ from p*6- ‘water,’ ware from ware^ 
‘to sprinkle,’ />’o* ‘water’); mt-sate^ ‘church* 
{nirsa from Spanish ‘mass,’ te^ Tewa ‘building, 
structure’); fe'^wit) ‘cross’ {fe^ ‘wood board, 
timber,* wiy ‘erect, standing’); pfyeqe^ ‘hell’ 
(falling or disposal place); penishidi'^ ‘devil* 
{pent ‘the dead, human skeleton,’ set) ‘horn,’ 
dt'> ‘having the quality of’); t'e-w6'>di'^ ‘sin’ 
(t’p- ‘anger, malice,’ wo'^di'^ ‘full of’); 
‘Catholic priest’ (unanalyzable). 

' crial items: sundi'^ ‘airplane’ {Eit) ‘fly,’ dV^ 
‘ha g or possessing the quality of’); wq-tP 
‘automobile* {wq- ‘wind,* te^ ‘structure, 
building’); x'‘dte^ ‘bed’ {x^'d^ ‘to retire,* te^ as 
above); kofe^ ‘canoe, boat, (Ao* ‘sw'im,’ 
‘wood, board, timber*); td'^fe^ ‘pencil* {td'> 
from td- ‘to draw a line,’ /p* ‘wood, etc.* as 
above); fd-fe^ ‘match’ {fd- ‘fire,* ‘wood, 
etc.); /^fd'^ ‘shovel, spade’ {fe from /p*, 
‘broad, flat*); ‘hammer’ {k*u^ 

from Eu- ‘stone, rock,* ‘striker’); 

‘mirror’ (literally ‘viewer’); 

‘plow* ‘to dig a furrow,* to^ unanalyz- 

able); tdmdtf ‘hay fork* {td from td- ‘hay, 
grass,* may ‘hand’); fibe- ‘box* {fe from 
he- ‘enclosure’); ptiwere^ ‘chair* {pii from pti- 
‘root, base, buttocks,* wer^^ ‘support’); 
k'^d^x'^^rP *gun, rifle* (k^d^ from hFdy ‘rain,’ 
x^^P ‘whipping, pelting*). 
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EXTENSION OF OLD MEANINGS 

Domesticated animals and fowl: dl- ‘chicken’ 
(term originally applied to fowl in general, 
now narrowed to domesticated chickens) ; 

‘goose’ (term for wild goose now applied 
to the domesticated goose) ; k'HwtP ‘sheep’ 
(term formerly applied to mountain sheep, 
now applied to domesticated sheep). 

Domesticated plants: pd- ‘pumpkin’ (native 
squash, but applied to all varieties of introduced 
squash and pumpkins); si- ‘onion’ (wild onion, 
applied to introduced varieties as well); sd- 
‘tobacco’ (now applied only to introduced 
varieties of tobacco; for the native variety the 
word for ‘people’ is prefixed); he- ‘apple’ 
(term for fruit generally, but now used spe- 
cifically for apple). 

Religious terms: nu-fa- ‘Christmas* (formerly 
and still used for winter solstice); mak&uod^ 
‘heaven’ (also used for ‘sky’); hq- ‘soul’ (term 
for breath). 

Government terms: xd- ‘assistant priest or 
leader* (means arm, limb, branch, and refers in 
a political or ceremonial context to an assistant 
leader or official; see below); sd/d^ ‘speaker* 
(mouth); tut}&dr) ‘governor’ (Tewa term for 
leader, chief); tur^ddfjxd- ‘lieutenant governor* 
‘leader, chief,’ xo- ‘arm, limb, branch, 
assistant*). 

Material items: k'ii-wv ‘axe’ (k!u- ‘stone, 
rock,* wi' unanalyzable ; the Tewa term for 
stone ax, now applied to steel axes) ; su*^ 
‘ammunition, bullet’ (term for arrow); tdfen^i'^ 
‘broom’ {td from td- ‘grass, possibly 

from ‘weeds’; applied to commercial 

brooms as well as to native types made from 
various species of grass and brush) ; eijd^ 
‘knife’ (possibly from ct- ‘flint, obsidian,’ Jd* 
unanalyzable; originally restricted to stone 
knives); bk-su^ ‘fireplace’ {be- ‘enclosure,’ sii^ 
unanalyzable; term for the old pueblo hearth); 
xq'> ‘doll, play doll’ (unanalyzable; native 
term for doll, now applied to introduced 
dolls). 

SPANISH LOANWORDS 

Domesticated animals and fowl: beseref^ ‘calf’ 
{peserro, beserra); mii-sa^ ‘cat’ {musa, must, 
Spanish forms of English ‘pussy’); wd-si^ ‘cow’ 
{f)aca)\ budu^ ‘donkey’ (burro); ?nd-cu^ ‘donkey 
stallion’ (macho ) ; kavra^ ‘goat’ (cobra ) ; kavdju^ 
‘horse’ (caballo); ‘mare’ (yegua); mula^ 

‘mule’ (mulo, mula); periku^ ‘parrot’ (perico); 


pe'^cure^ /pig' (probably N^huatl pitzotl); 
paloma^ ‘pigeon’ (paloma), (Gender is usually 
rendered as in Spanish, but loanwords remain 
unchanged for number. Only one series of 
Tewa nominal expressions appear to be inflected 
for number.) 

Domesticated plants: k6-l^ ‘cabbage’ (col); 
sere-sa^ ‘cherry’ (cereza); cidt^ ‘chile* (chile); 
'>d-va,^ ‘grape’ (uva); benunde^ ‘melon’ (?); 
'>avena^ ‘oats’ (avena); pi-ra^ ‘pear’ (pera); 
pdpd^ ‘potato’ (papa); sandia^ ‘watermelon’ 
(sandia) ; pd^ ‘wheat bread’ (pan). 

Religious terms: '>dijhele^ ‘angel’ (dngel); 
‘>dvi-pu^ ‘bishop’ (obispo); konfesd ‘confession’ 
(confesidn); pa^k^d- ‘Easter’ (pascua); j^d-si^ 
‘God’ (Jesus or dios); kumpd-rP ‘godfather* 
(compadre); kumarP ‘godmother’ (comadre); 
mi-sd^ ‘mass’ (misa); zu-su^ ‘prayer’ (probably 
from Jesus); sakitdy ‘sacristan, altar boy’ 
(sacristdn); santii^ ‘saint’ (santo); bi-herd^ 
‘Virgin Mary’ (virgen). 

Government terms: kapitdy ‘captain’ (capitdn) ; 
tin^ente^ ‘lieutenant governor’ (teniente); mayo- 
domii^ ‘majordomo’ (mayordomo; among the 
New Mexico Spanish-Americans and the 
Pueblo Indians this term designates a ditch 
boss); pi^kd, ‘official’ (fiscal; among the I'ew'a 
this term denotes men who are in charge of 
the village chapel and burials); pinsipd- ‘political 
leaders’ (prtncipales); sundaro^ ‘soldier’ (soldo- 
do). 

Material items: bo^te'^a^ ‘bottle’ (botella); 
p^entP ‘bridge’ (puente); ienerd- ‘fork’ (tenedor); 
pi^td- ‘pistol’ (pistola); kucqda^ ‘spoon’ (cucha- 
ra); m{-sa^ ‘table* (mesa); fieri- ‘train’ (probably 
fierro in fierro carril ‘railroad’). 

Week days: dumi^gu^ ‘Sunday’ (domingo); 
dti-ne^ ‘Monday* (lunes); md-te^ ‘Tuesday’ 
(martes); m^e-kure^ ‘Wednesday’ (mi^rcoles), 
x^'d-ve^ ‘Thursday* (iueves); b^^-nd^ ‘Friday’ 
(viernes); savandu^ ‘Saturday’ (sdbado). 

Time and distance: '>d-ra^ ‘hour’ (hard), 
menuto^ ‘minute’ (minuto); segundo^ ‘second’ 
(segundo); mi- ‘thousand’ (mil); miya^ ‘mile’ 
(milla). 

SPANISH NAMES AMONG THE RIO GRANDE PUEBLO 
INDIANS 

The Tewa, like other Rio Grande Pueblo 
Indians, were given surnames by Spanish 
priests in the initial contact period. These 
names are borne by their descendants today and 
are typically Spanish; many of them exist also 
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as surnames among their Spanish-American 
neighbors. Certain names have tended to 
concentrate in specific pueblos: Naranjo^ 
Tafoya, and Gutierrez are characteristic of 
Santa Clara Pueblo; Martinez, Cata, and 
Archuleta are typical surnames in San Juan 
Pueblo. Given names are also of Spanish 
derivation, and are invariably accompanied by 
a middle name. Names like Josi Rey, Juan Josi, 
and Miguel Antonio are common among the 
Tewa and Rio Pueblo Indians generally. Since 
these names are recorded by literate Spanish 
priests in the churches in which Pueblo Indians 
are baptized, the spelling of the names is 
standard Spanish. The Tewa often adjust these 
names in pronunciation to approximate Tewa 
phonological structure, but the Spanish spell- 
ing and pronunciation are retained in relations 
outside of the pueblos. In recent years some 
I'ewa individuals have changed their Spanish 
given names to English equivalents; in some 
instances even the surname has been changed. 

The I’ewa and other Rio Grande Pueblo 
Indians also receive native names in accordance 
with special native customs and rites. It is 
these names, usually of native plants and 
animals and of the natural environment, that 
are translated into English and used as sur- 
names, A.nile the Spanish given name in its 
English form is retained as a first name. Names 
like Tom White Cloud, Joseph Little Deer arc 
now making their appearance among Pueblo 
Indians. The tendency to change names reflects 
the general dislike for Spanish-Ainericans and 
the growing desire to identify m yu closely 
with Anglo-Americans. The new names may 
also indicate a pan-Indianism, since they are 
similar to names borne by other North Ameri- 
can Indians. The intermingling of members 
of diverse American Indian peoples in such 
places as Indian Schools, Government Indian 
agencies, and summer camps and resorts has 
tended in recent years to give Indians a con- 
sciousness of their identity as Indians. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 

SPANISH INFLUENCE ON ' ^WA 

Spanish loanwords are in general limited to 
nomii«al forms. Only two examples of another 
form class are in the writer’s collection: the 
Spanish conjunctions si ‘if’ and porque ‘because* 
(the latter usually modified to pdke^). These 
may be expre* ed, however, by Tewa equiv- 


alents; the native substitutions are typically 
employed when the speaker wishes to conceal 
the subject of his conversation in the presence 
of a Spanish speaker. 

Only one class of nouns, a highly restricted 
series, appears to be inflected in Tewa, and this 
only for number. The class contains designa- 
tions for stages in the life cycle: infant, child, 
pre-adolescent boy and girl, post-adolescent boy 
and girl, adult man and woman, etc. None of 
these terms has been borrowed from Spanish. 
Tewa verbal and pronominal constructions are 
exceedingly complex. Introductions in this area 
would have produced radical changes in 
morphology. No influence is to be found 
anywhere in Tewa morphology or syntax, 

Tewa phonology also appears not to have 
undergone important changes as the result of 
Spanish contact. Tewa phonemic con-sonants 
are more numerous than Spanish, but all 
Spanish consonantal phonemes with the excep- 
tion of the lateral / are also contained in Tewa. 
(Reference to Spanish phonology is actually to 
New Mexican Spanish. For a list of New 
Mexican Spanish phonemes see Trager, 1944, 
p. 151.) For Spanish /, apical dental t and the 
alveolar trill r are substituted initially and 
medially. Final consonants are limited in 
Tewa; svllables end in only four ways: with 
glottal stop open vowel (when tonal and 
long), breath release after short vowel e^, and 
velar nasal q. Where a consonant other than 
m or n ends a syllable in a loanword, Tewa 
speakers end the sequence at the preceding 
v< /el. Foi example, ‘Miguel’ is migi' and 
‘L /id’ is davi'. The nasals m and n in medial 
and final positions follow the Tewa pattern: m 
before bilabials, n before dentals and alveolars, 
and y before velars and in final position (Hoijer 
and Dozier, 1949). 

It is clear from the examples of new word 
formations that Tewa has no difficilty in 
coining words. In this respect it is unlike 
Yaqui and Keresan. The technique is to com- 
pound descriptive designations. The most 
comme n method is the addition of the terminal 
adjectival suffix or ‘having the quality 
of.’ The suffixes tP ‘structure, building’ and 
fP ‘wood, board, timber’ are also frequent. 

The ability of the language to invent words 
and the reluccance of Tewa speakers to use 
Spanish loanwords have undoubtedly restricted 
borrowing. In over 2000 words examined by 
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the writer, less than five percent are of Spanish 
origin. The Tewa language, like the rest of 
Tewa culture, has vigorously resisted accul- 
turation. 

COI^CLUSIONS 

Evidence has been presented for two con- 
trasting types of linguistic acculturation. The 
Yaqui represent a case in which borrowing 
from Spanish has been exhaustive: all aspects 
of Yaqui lexicon, morphology, and syntax 
show Spanish influence. The Yaqui language is 
not, however, simply a mixture of Spanish 
and Yaqui elements; it is an amalgam where 
Spanish and Yaqui elements have been thor- 
oughly integrated. What has taken place in 
language has also o cured in nonlinguistic 
aspects of Yaqui culture. Yaqui culture is a 
fusion of preconquest Indian elements and 
16th- and 17th-century cultural traits, so com- 
pletely reworked and modified that it is virtually 
impossible to trace the original affinities. 

The Rio Grande Tewa, on the other hand, 
have resisted acculturation in language no less 
vigorously than in other aspects of their culture. 
Only a small portion of Tewa words are Spanish 
loanwords. Moreover, Tewa speakers are keenly 
conscious of these terms and tend to delete 
or restrict their usage in the presence of 
Spanish-speaking outsiders. The coinage of new 
words and the extension of old meanings to 
cover new cultural acquisitions are preferred to 
outright borrowings. 

It is important to repeat the hypothesis to 
explain this situation. The initial Spanish- 
Yaqui contact period appears to have been 
a permissive one; the Indians were given an 
opportunity to choose introduced Spanish cul- 
tural elements and to integrate them with their 
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own. Th^y were apparently not coerced into 
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When i was on Ponape (Eastern Caroline Is- 
lands) some time ago as part of the Coordinated 
Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology. 
I was, in addition to straight linguistic research, 
concerned with the task of devising a unified 
orthography for Ponapean. I cooperated with 
a committee of five native leaders in this work, 
and I went one step beyond the immediate 
goal in that I also attempted to introduce a 
suitable Puuapean terminology for use in a 
spelling book containing the new spelling rules. 
This involved in part the consolidation of 
existing terms, in part the creation of new 
terms from native and borrowed sources. My 
native collaborators were extremely helpful not 
only in agreeing on terminology, but also in 
helping to compose a set of what I considered 
concise and modern-sounding statements. 

I was primarily responsible for the formula- 
tion, in the sense that I would make initial 
suggestions and after some discussion and 
corrections would lead the native committee to 
some agreement on the final wording. In 
working with my Ponapean friends during and 
after the compilation of the new orthography 
and spelling book, I found that they had a 
keen understanding of the reasons for my 
suggestions and were able to make intelligent 
decisions under my guidance whenever a 
problem required a choice from among several 
possibilities. 

I had a distinct sense of failure when once the 
system was agreed upon and the spelling book 
was complete, I found that the members of the 
native committee had a great deal of trouble 
applying the rules and remembering the 
terms which they themselves had helped 
formulate. 

The^ gist of my Ponapean experience can be 


stated quite briefly: literacy is not the same as 
standard language. 

In an essentially folk culture, where literacy 
was a realistic objective, I had wanted to 
introduce certain elements extending beyond 
It and into the initial phases of language 
standardization — which is an essentially urban 
phenomenon. Specifically, I had attempted to 
lead the Ponapeans to achieve for their language, 
at least to an initial degree, the standard- 
language properties of flexible stability and 
intellectualization. 

Flexible stability here refers to the requirement 
that a standard language be stabilized by 
appropriate codification, and that the codifica- 
tion be flexible enough “to allow for modifica- 
tion in line with culture change." Intellectual- 
ization here refers to the requirement of 
increasing accuracy along an ascending scale 
of > inctional dialects from conversational to 
scit .tific. 

To bring about stability, the spelling book 
..nd certain official word lists were to serve as 
the beginnings of a codification. To insure 
flexibility, the native committee was to be 
developed into the embryo of a codifying 
agency, charged with working out the word 
lists and revisions of the spelling book and 
lists as required. 

Unfortunately, the folk culture of Ponape, in 
spite of the existence of native schools, a money 
economy, and other urban elements, did not 
seem to have a vital need for the various 
functions of a standard language. Nor did my 
native friends, with all their good will and inter- 
est in the matter, exhibit to any great degree 
the attitudes which are characteristic of both 
nascent and established standard-language 
communities. Perhaps this was because they did 
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not yet constitute the nucleus of a native urban 
intelligentsia. Thus, in spite of my great 
empathy with Ponapean culture, the presence 
of a single interested outsider was not sufficient 
to push this folk speech community further 
towards the urban end of the scale, although 
the successful completion of the spelling book 
was proof enough that the language qua 
linguistic pattern was as susceptible to standard- 
ization as any other language. 

Let me now turn from the particular to the 
general and summarize briefly the conceptual 
framework which T have been using. 

In a recent paper, Madeleine Mathiot and I 
(1960) tentatively defined a standard language 
as “a codified form of a : inguage, accepted by, 
and serving as a model to, a larger speech 
community.” We proposed three sets of 
criteria in terms of which the degree of language 
standardization can be discussed: “(1) the 
intrinsic properties of a standard language, (2) 
the functions of a standard language within the 
culture of a speech community, and (3) the 
attitudes of the speech community towards the 
standard language.” 

As properties of a standard language, wc 
posited flexible stability as described by Vilem 
Mathesius (1932), and intellectualization as 
discussed by Bohuslav Havranek (1932). 

We posited four functions of a standard 
language: the unifying, separatist, and prestige 
functions which wc consider syinbolic func- 
tions, and the frame-of-reference function 
which we consider an objective function. 

By “unifying” we designate the function of a 
standard language to unite several dialect 
areas into a single standard-language com- 
munity, by “separatist” its function to set off 
a speech community as separate from its 
neighbors. The remaining two functions refer 
to the prestige resulting from the possession of 
a standard language, and to the function of the 
standard language to serve as a frame of 
reference for correctness and for the perception 
and evaluation of poetic spec h. 

As typical standard-language attitudes we 
listed language loyalty as discussed by Uriel 
Weinreich (1953, pp. 99-102), pride, and 
awareness of the norm. 

We differentiate between the former two by 
thinking of language loyalty as a protective 
and defensive attitude, and of pride as a positive 
attitude. 


These attitudes are assumed to be linked to 
the four functions: language loyalty to the 
unifying and separatist functions — and with 
them to the broader attitude of nationalism, 
pride to the prestige function, and awareness of 
the norm to the frame-of-reference function. 

In interpreting my Ponapean example, I have 
used these concepts to arrive at an intuitive 
explanation of an informally observed event, an 
explanation which has the status of an articulate 
opinion and can lay claim to a certain, perhaps 
high, degree of plausibility. 

Let us accept that the requirements of a good 
methodology are ( 1 ) to discover which elements 
are relevant to the problem, and (2) to subject 
these elements to rigorous treatment. 

By yielding a plausible interpretation, my 
conceptual framework has met the requirement 
of relevance. 

To achieve rigor as well as relevance, I must 
show how these concepts can be used as a 
starting point for a controlled procedure which 
will yield products having the status of analytic 
results and meeting the more rigorous require- 
ment of verifiability. 

To develop such a procedure, I shall assume 
that my three sets of criteria reflect the nature 
of my subject matter, and that by studying them 
in detail 1 will arrive at an orderly description 
of a language situation in terms of the degree 
of standardization. 

I can delimit my universe of data by differ- 
entiating between, on the one hand, the two sets 
of criteria which can be investigated directly— 
namely the properties of the standard language 
and the attitudes towards the standard language, 
and, on the other hand, the third set of criteria, 
the functions of the standard language, which 
can only be inferred from the observed attitudes 
and other cultural observations. 

I can select the specific techniques from which 
to make up my operational steps by noting two 
characteristics of standard-language properties 
and attitudes: (1) They are continuous, sliding- 
scale features rather than discrete, yes-no 
features. That is, a given language situation 
can be described as meeting the criteria for a 
standard language to a given degree, rather 
than absolutely. (2) They are internally struc- 
tured, that is, they arc composed of multiple 
interrelated factors. 

The major scales corresponding to standard- 
language properties and attitudes can tl^n be 
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studied by formulating a series of detailed 
partial scales for each in terms of the various 
component factors. These partial scales will be 
comparable to the scales of Redfield’s folk- 
urban continuum; they will have to be suffi- 
ciently narrowly defined to be operationally 
viable. 

The factors entering into the scales of flexible 
stability and intellectualization are focused on 
the linguistic variables of vocabulary and 
style; the factors entering into the attitndinal 
scales are focused on behavioral and situational 
variables. 

Of these variables, vocabulary is clearly 
definable in terms of lexical units and easily 
amenable to statistical techniques. The re- 
maining variables are not a priori definable for 
language as such or for culture as such, but 
must be stated specifically in terms of the 
particular linguistic and cultural pattern. 

Thus, the only concrete techniques that can 
be li<5ted at this point are the relatively trivial 
ones of specially slanted vocabulary counts. 
Synonym counts can serve as a measure of the 
stability factor in flexible stability, on the 
assumption that the number of synonyms for a 
given technical term is an inverse index of 
stability. Counts of specialized vocabulary, 
both that available in the formal code and that 
in actual use, as well as the ratio of both, can 
be worked into a measure of intellectualization. 

Techniques dealing with the variable of style 


will have to be based on the results of mor- 
phemic analysis (primarily syntactic for those 
languages to which the morphology-syntax 
division applies); those dealing with behavioral 
and situational variables will have to be based 
on cultural and social psychological analysis. 

To state such techniques in broad outline 
would be to belabor the obvious; to state them 
in detail would border on the fictitious. 

Once the partial scales have been formulated 
and applied to organize the data, they can be 
considered units of a dynamic structure and 
structuralist method can be applied to relate 
them to each other, weight them, and relate 
them to the whole — that is the particular major 
scale of which they form part. In doing this, 
the two basic techniques of structuralist 
analysis— the technique of “frame and substi- 
tution” and the analysis of sequential co-occur- 
rence — will have to be formulated in terms of 
the relations assumed to constitute the internal 
structure of each major scale, and will have to 
be appropriately modified to accommodate the 
type of units dealt with. Additional structuralist 
techniques may evolve from the results of this 
analysis, and of the preceding* investigation of 
the partial scales. 

Thus, contrary to the common assumption 
that structuralism is limited to the analysis of 
static systems only, ii becomes applicable to 
the study of a dynamic problem. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

For a detailed discu-^sion of the Ponape work, see Garvin (1954a). 

The remainder of the reference note is organized in two parts: (A) general, 
(B) case studies. 

A. GENERAL 

On general aspects of the phenomena of standard languages, see Bloomfield 
(1933, chaps. 3.4-10, 19, 27.4-6), Ferguson (1962), Garvin and Mathiot (1960), 
Gumperz (1962), Kloss (1952), Meillet (1913), Ray (1961, 1962a, 1962b), 
Sommerfelt (1938b), Vendrye*- f 1925, Part 4, chap )), Weinreich (1953, Section 4); 
references to literary languages with Sebeok*s article in Part VI; the articles by 
Bloomfield, Gumperz, and Ferguson in Part VII and their reference!; and the 
article by Bull and its references in this part and the Unesco volume which is the 
subject of review. 

On language and national feelings and attitudes, note the above and Buck 
(1916), l»eut8ch (1953) and its extensive bibliography, Dozier (1951), Hymes 
. (1961c. 1962a), Jakobson (1945). Jespersen (1925); Kohn (1944), Ray (1962a), 
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Salisbury (1962), Spencer (1963), Swadesh (1948), Vendryes (1925, Part 4, chap. 4), 
Weinreich (1953) and its extensive bibliography, and Wolff (1959a). 
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[Review of: The Use of Vernacular Languages tn 
Education. (Monographs on fundamental Education, 
No. 8.) Pans: Unesco, 1953.] 

The present monograph approaches the 
ponderous problems of providing the speakers 
of all the vernacular languages of the world 
with a modern education by establishing as 
axiomatic three operational assumptions: first, 
“th?^ every child of school age should attend 
school,*' second, ‘‘that every illiterate should be 
made literate,” and, third, ‘‘that the best 
medium for teaching is the mother tongue of 
the pupil.” Between these propositions and 
their realization many complex and difficult 
problems are bound to arise and it is primarily, 
though not exclusively, with the linguistic and 
educational aspects of these problems that this 
volume is concerned. 

I'he Committee defines its usage of several socio- 
linguistic terms (p. 46). The two of importance 
here are vernacular, defined as. ‘'A language which 
IS the mother tongue of a group which is socially or 
politically dominated by another group speaking a 
different language. We do not consider the language 
of a minority in one country as a vernacular if it is 
an official language in another country”; and world 
language, defined as: "A language used over wide 
areas of the world.” 

The monograph begins with a brief introduc- 
tion (pp. 8-15, aimed at the layman) which 
defines the nature of language, describes the 
three systems of writing, discusses t ' e study of 
language, and attempts to define, in terms of 
political, linguistic, socio-cultural, and econom- 
ic factors, the role of language in general 
education. Chapter I (pp. 16-44) is a continental 
survey (Africa, the American continents, 
Asia and the Pacific, Europe — including the 
USSR) which enumerates or classifies the 


known languages of each region and reports in 
considerable detail on their use in both public 
and private schools. Chapter II (pp. 47-75), 
the core of the volume, contains the report of 
the Unesco meeting of specialists (1951), that 
is, a statement of policy, a definition of prob- 
lems, and a number of recommendations 
aimed at improving education and suggesting 
further Unesco action (to be discussed below). 
Chapter III (pp. 76-138) provides an excellent 
and informative series of case histories which 
have been selected to illustrate both the 
problems of education in the vernacular and 
some of the major attempts at their resolution. 
The topics discussed are: The Tarascan 
project in Mexico; the renovation of Arabic; 
developing a national language in Indonesia; 
the problem of “pidgin” in the Trust Territory 
of New Guinea; the unification of the Akan 
u* ' ects of the Gold Coast; the Iloilo experiment 
(1 ilippines) in education through the vernac- 
ular, and the Finno-Ugrian experiment (pri- 
marily vocabulary expansion). There follows a 
tentative classification of the languages spoken 
in the world today (Appendix I, pp. 139-143), 
the resolution and instructions for the Unesco 
meeting of specialists, with a list of the persons 
attending (Appendix II, pp. 144-145), and a 
short bibliography (pp. 146-149). 

The survey of the world language situation, 
presented in Chapter I, indicates that no one 
knov^^, not even vaguely, how many languages 
and dialects there are in the world, that only a 
small proportion of the known languages are 
actually used in formal education, and, as a 
partial result, that over one-half of the world’s 
population is illiterate and vast numbers of 
children are forced, by circumstance, to do all 
or most of their formal learning in a foreign 
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language. To achieve, as a consequence, 
simply the elimination of illiteracy in the world 
involves problems of staggering proportions. 
The majority of the languages of the world have 
no written form, a great many more lack a 
literature of sufficient stature to justify learning 
to read, and only a minority have textbooks 
which are adequate either for elementary 
school classes or adult literacy courses. 'Fo 
provide further, undet these conditions, even a 
grammar school education for all children is, in 
all probability, a practical impossibility within 
the present century. 

The Unesco committee’s major reaction to 
this formidable situation and the central thesis 
of the volume is the ] “oposition that every 
pupil should begin his fcjrmal education in his 
mother tongue and should continue to be 
taught in that language as long as the language 
and the suppK of books and materials permit. 
It is asserted, in support of this thesis, that 
there is nothing in the structure of any language 
which precludes it from becoming a vehicle of 
modern civilization, that no language is 
inadequate to meet the needs of the child’s 
first months in school, and that full self- 
expression can best be attained in the mother 
tongue. It is recognized, however, that a great 
many languages, probably the majority in the 
world, do not have a vocabulary adequate to 
the needs of higher and, especially, technical 
education. Two .solutions to this problem are 
suggested; first, the mother tongue may be used 
as a bridge to learning an adequate language 
and, thereafter, education may be carried on in 
this second vehicle ; second, planned expansions 
of the vocabulary can be undertaken, as in 
Arabic (pp. 87-95), Hungarian, Finnish, and 
Estonian (pp. 132-138). It is maintained, 
nevertheless, that if a child’s mother tongue is 
not the official language of his country, or is not 
a world language, he needs to learn a second 
language. In other words, within the frame- 
work of these recommendations, a child in the 
Cebu province of the Philippines would, 
theoretically, begin his education in Cebuano. 
This vernacular would, then, serve as a bridge 
to Tagalog (the official national language) and, 
ultimately, either of these languages, or both, 
might be used to teach him English or Spanish. 
The child, according to this plan, would, of 
course, first learn to read in Cebuano and would 
continue to get as much of his education is 


possible in this language. In short, he begins 
his education in Cebuano because he will have 
fewer adjustmental problems in starting school, 
because it is easier on him psychologically, and 
because he learns more rapidly and operates 
more efficiently in his mother tongue; he learns 
Tagalog simply because he needs it as a member 
of the slate, and finally, he must learn a world 
language in ordei to have access to knowledge 
not available in eithei Cebuano or Tagalog. 

It is inevitable that the product of such an 
educational sequence will exhibit a mild kind of 
linguistic schizophrenia. He may, for example, 
find it easier to make love in Cebuano, discuss 
politics in 'Fagalog, and do research on 
thermonuclear weapons in English. In order to 
reduce or eliminate this confusion the Commit- 
tee recommends that the mother tongue be 
used as the medium of instruction as far up the 
education ladder as possible (through college if 
the language is adequate), that authorities 
should do everything in their powx*r to create 
the conditions which will make for an ever- 
increasing extension of schooling in the mother 
tongue, and that efforts should be made to 
persuade an unwilling public to accept educa- 
ion through the mother tongue. 

The Committee, rather obviously, strongly 
believes that what is best for the child psycho- 
logically and pedagogically should be the prime 
point of departure in planning for universal 
education. This proposition appears, however, 
to be somcw'hal unrealistic. What is best for 
the child psychologically and pedagogically 
may not be what is best for the adult socially, 
economically or politically and, w^hat is even 
more significant, w'hat is best for both the child 
and the adult may not be best or even possible 
for the society which, through its collective 
efforts, provides the individual with the 
advantages he cannot personally attain. It 
w^ould seem appropriate, as a consequence, to 
contemplate the fact that while getting educated 
is a personal matter, in contrast, providing a 
modern education is a social enterprise. It 
might, likewise, be appropriate to face the some- 
what disagreeable fact that most modern 
states have reached their present structure 
through conquest, that is, in terms of the 
immediate problem, through the forcible 
integration of heterogeneous linguistic commu- 
nities into a single political and economic unit. 
There are, consequently, at least 369 languages 
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in the British African Territories, about 200 
different Bantu languages in the Belgian 
Congo, approximately 558 languages in South 
America, some 200 different languages in 
Indonesia, and about 100 main languages in 
in Russia. Finally, it might be wise to inquire 
whether or not the number of existing languages 
is compatible with the aims, desires, and ulti- 
mately, the exigencies of the modern world. It 
may be pleasant for both the linguist and the 
anthropologist to envisage a world which 
permits the preservation of museum cultures 
and a multitude of languages, it may be 
profoundly distasteful to abandon the principle 
of linguistic self-determination, but it is 
apparent that the vast enterprises required to 
provide a modern education and to sustain a 
modern state cannot be carried out in exces- 
sively polyglot societies. Mexico, for example, 
which does not have an adequate school 
system even for its Spanish-speaking inhab- 
itants, can hardly afford to support 49 more 
projects patterned on the Tarascan experiment 
r"-86). Modern Indonesia can scarcely 
hope to survive as a politico-economic unit 
without a national language (pp. 95-103), a lin- 
gua franca which will bridge the chasm between 
some 200 languages and dialects and make 
universal education an economic feasibility. It 
may be possible to transform Malay, the lingua 
tranca of Indonesia, into a world language 
and it may be theoretically possible to convert 
every Indonesian language into a medium of 
higher education but it is surely Utopianism 
to hope that Indonesia can endow' every 
speech community w'ith a complete vernacular 
school system and with vernacular libraries 
capable of competing educationally with the 
great installations of the primarily monolingual 
nations. As a consequence, it would seem that 
the speakers of many vernacular languages are 
doomed to a kind of intellectual colonialism 
which can be mitigated only by some type of 
linguistic integration with larger speech com- 
munities and ultimately with a community 
whose language and resources ar^ adequate 
for education in every field of human endeavor. 
It would seem, in view of the foregoing 
discussion, that some practical compromise 
must be made between what is immediately 
best for the individual and what, in the long 
perspective of hietory, is best for the individual, 
his children, and his community. It would 


seem, furthermore, that neither the world nor 
any country or many individuals will c\cnuially 
profit by encouraging the perpetuatifin of 
hundreds of miniature vernaculars. In place of 
planned heterogeneity, it would seem wise to 
encourage planned homogeneity. In place of 
more education in more vernaculars, it would 
seem more practical to formulate a long-range 
educational program aimed at a gradual 
reduction in the number of languages and 
dialects in every area of the world. Such a 
program would, of course, kindle some patriotic 
and related emotional protests (see the case of 
Akan dialects of the Ciold Coast, pp. 1 15-123), 
but it would not, in practice, be in violent 
conflict with the current evolutionary process, 
namely, a strong tendency for the mortality 
rate of languages and dialects to exceed their 
birth rate. 7'he actual implementation of such a 
program would, nevertheless, for very practical 
and substantial economic, nationalistic, and 
linguistic reasons, lead directly to some increase 
in education in the vernacular. It may be 
assumed, in view of the existing number of 
languages, that linguistic homogeneity is 
attainable in any immediate future only on a 
regional or national basis. This presumes, in 
the case of many countries and areas of the 
world, that some local vernacular will become 
the dominant language and that it will need to 
he converted into an adequate vehicle for 
modern education at all levels of schooling. 
This duplicates, rather obviously, in the realm 
c’ conscious planning, the actual history of 
tl* nsc of all tlic major European languages. 
The problem, then, is to accomplish by 
orogramming and in a few generations what 
happened in many countries during a millenium 
or more of natural evolution. 'Ehis, as the case 
histories and the continental survey presented 
by the Committee demonstrate, is a tremendous 
task which, if phonetics and phonemics are left 
to evolve naturally, may be considered under 
three main headings: the writing system, 
vocabul.iry, and grammar. 

It is .ij^parent, as the Committee points out, 
that the writing system of a number of languages 
does not lend itself readily to the exigencies of 
the modern world and, especially, to the use of 
typewriters and typesetting machines which are 
essential to the rapid and economical repro- 
duction of educational materials. The Commit- 
tee, therefore, makes a number of firm and 
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unanimous recommendations (pp. 60-62). To 
encourage literacy, polygot areas might adopt a 
uniform system of writing for all languages 
used. To make learning and reading simpler, 
spelling should be standardized in conformity 
with contemporary pronunciation and the 
phonemic system. To increase and simplify the 
reproduction of texts, the system should use a 
limited set of symbols written in a single line, 
and diacritics, if equally satisfactory, should be 
avoided. If a language lacks symbols, digraphs 
should, if possible, be used in preference to 
new characters and, if new characters are 
needed, they should be derived from prevailing 
scientific usage. 

The major problem in most vernaculars is the 
lack of an adequate vou ibulary and, as a 
direct consequence, the present impossibility 
of providing either an adequate library of texts 
or actual instruction in the language. In Egypt, 
for example, the creation by the Royal Academy 
of some 10,000 technical terms has not brought 
Arabic to the level necessary for adequate 
instruction in pure science and medicine. These 
subjects are taught, in the higher classes, in 
English (p. 92). The vocabulary problem in 
Malay is even more pressing. The Indonesian 
Language Commission has fixed some 14,000 
technical terms but this has not been sufficient 
to eliminate errors and misunderstandings even 
in such fundamental matters as economics and 
law. In addition, because of the lack of a staff 
which can handle technical problems in Malay, 
many courses on the university level are still 
conducted in Dutch. 

The vocabulary problem in the vernaculars 
is, in the opinion of the Committee, a matter of 
sufEcient gravity to justify further Unesco 
action and it has been recommended that this 
body ‘^investigate the possibility of co-ordinat- 
ing scientific and technical terminology in 
world languages so as to help the developing 
languages to create their own terminology as 
far as possible in conformity with the terminol- 
ogy in world languages" (p. 70>. The Commit- 
tee is not unanimous concerning practical 
recommendations and it spends some time 
debating the irrelevant question of whether or 
not a language has a vocabulary adequate for 
the expression of objects and beliefs which are 
of importance to its speakers. The majority 
opinion holds that ail languages have enough 
words for this purpose, but the question is 


surely academic since it can have meaning only 
in terms of a closed society which is neither 
evolving nor accepting influences from other 
cultures. Morevover, to establish importance to 
an entire society as the criterion for judging 
linguistic adequacy is to deny every exploring 
mind the opportunity to develop the social 
significance of the unknown. No language is 
adequate if one of its speakers finds the frontiers 
of knowledge blocked by linguistic barriers and 
this, as the monograph amply demonstrates, 
is the characteristic state of all vernaculars. 
The Committee, in a sense, rejects this fact 
with one hand and offers a remedy with the 
other. Its proposals, which are not unanimous, 
lose some of their directness through failure to 
stress the fact that a vocabulary can be expanded 
or extended in only five different fashions: by 
word borrowing, by coinage, by giving new 
meanings to existing words, by extending the 
meaning of existing words, or by compounding 
new words from existing material taken either 
from the language or from it and some other 
tongue. With these and no other alternatives 
available the problem (aside from questions of 
phonetics, phonemics, and morphemics) can- 
not be meaningfully discussed without speci- 
fying the subject of discourse— a matter not 
considered by the committee. The terminology, 
for example, of political science might, quite 
readily, be created from the existing fund of 
words, roots, etc. The vocabulary of a complete 
pharmacopoeia could hardly be duplicated 
except by coinage and borrowing, the actual 
process by which this vocabulary was created, 
for example, in English. The Committee’s 
recommendations deal with the vocabulary 
problem in larger generalizations. It is 
suggested that the vernacular be adapted as 
much as possible, that coinage be avoided when 
other means are available, that new words not 
be added until they are needed, that consistency 
in the type of formation and language of origin 
be maintained in borrowing scientific terms, 
that borrowed words be adapted to the phone- 
mic structure and grammar of the language, 
and, finally, that new words be tried out to 
test their acceptability before they are officially 
adopted. 

The problems of grammatical structure and 
of syntax (rather strangely not discussed in the 
monograph) have only two alternative solutions. 
The language can be left alone or some attempt 
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can be made to ‘‘improve” it. The basic 
question is, of course, improvement in terms of 
what criteria ? The Committee makes no serious 
study of this matter and limits itself, in the 
majority report, to the recommendation that 
the language of a homogeneous speech com- 
munity be left alone and that, in the case of a 
multilingual society, it may be useful to attempt 
some reconstruction of the language selected 
for education. Only two changes are suggested: 
the abolishment of irregularities and the 
addition of “new useful categories in order to 
make it (the language) a better vehicle of 
modern thought,” (p. 67). The Committee 
does not exemplify the last suggestion nor does 
it attempt to define “useful.” The whole matter, 
quite obviously, needs further study. 

The Committee also makes a number of sound 
recommendations concerning general education- 
al matters. It suggests that actual instruction 
in multilingual classes be delayed until all the 
pupils have been taught the classroom language, 
that adult illiterates be taught to read first in 
t!*cir iiwn tongue, that a supply of reading 
material adequate to forestall frustation be 
made available before teaching people how to 
read, that second languages be introduced 
orally on the elementary level, that the amount 
of a second language given be increased gradu- 
ally, that efficient modern techniques (not 
described) should be used, that a uniform 
system of writing be adopted in multilingual 
countries, that the writing system be altered 
to meet the requirements of printing and that 
in a polygot state, which is developing a national 
language, the materials for teaching the 
language should be simplified for instructional 
purposes so that pupils may progress toward 
f^ull mastery without anything to unlearn. In 
addition, the Committee calls attention to a 
fact of which most American institutions of 
higher learning seem to be woefully ignorant, 
to wit, “a teachi r is not adequately qualified to 
teach a language merely because it is his mother 
tongue,” (p. 61). 

The major and final recommend, ons of the 
Committee, that is, those which call lor further 
lines* o action, do not seem to be the product of 
logical progression from the description of an a 
enormously complex problem to a potenti«ii 
solution. The Committee affirms, in its first 
recommendation, that “the main obstacle to 
tlys use of vernacular languages is shortage of 


educational materials” and not the apparent 
fact that there are literally hundreds of lan- 
guages which cannot at present carry the burden 
of a modern education beyond the lower ele- 
mentary grades. The teachers who are to be 
trained to teach in these languages will, 
rather certainly, have to be educated in- some 
other language and they will either stand before 
their classes half tongue-tied by linguistic 
deficiencies or they will abandon their superior 
knowledge in the process of accommodating 
themselves to the limitions of the language of 
their students. More paper, type, presses, and, 
hence, books do not, as a consequence, seem 
to be the prime solution except, perhaps, in 
those vernaculars which are on the verge of 
becoming major or national languages. The 
recommendation that the scientific and techni- 
cal terminology of the world languages be 
co-ordinated to facilitate borrowing stems 
directly from the known facts and may be 
considered excellent. The suggestion that 
Unesco investigate the possibility of promoting 
the exchange and extension of copyrights is 
important but meaningful only in terms of the 
countries whose vernacular is adequate for 
translation. The last two recommendations deal 
with student exchanges and are directed at 
developing an adequate staff in younger 
countries. It is suggested, first, that Unesco 
press “for having the certificates of educational 
achievement granted by these countries ac- 
cepted in the countries to which students 
* ^rmally go,” and second, that “within Unesco’s 
L "hange of Persons Programme some priority 
should be given to training in linguistic and in 
second language teaching” (p. 70). 

It is important to stress, in conclusion, 
that the strictures which this reviewer has 
placed upon the recommendations of the 
Unesco committee stem directly from an 
unwillingness to accept completely both the 
implicit and explicit operational assumptions 
of the Committee. The Committee is implicitly 
committed to a frame of reference which 
prodb.js a formulation of most problems in 
terms of the individual. It supports, conse- 
quently, the Wilsonian principle of linguistic 
self-determination and maintains that what is 
immediately best for the individual should 
determine the major features of its program. 
It would seem, however, first, that linguistic 
self-determination conceived in the face of a 
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potential of two or three thousand languages 
and dialects is hopelessly unattainable when 
expressed in terms of the economics of a modern 
education, and, second, that too much stress 


on the immediate benefits for the individual 
endangers the elaboration of a long-range 
program compatible with the needs and the 
potentials of modern society. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

On the problems of literacy and fundamental education in the world today see,, of 
course the general discussion and case histories in the Unesco monograph reviewed 
by Bull as well as other Unesco publications in the series “Monographs on 
Fundamental Education.” Monograph II, World Illiteracy at Mid-Century (Paris: 
1957) is “The first systematic survey of illiteracy on a world-wide scale undertaken 
by an international organization.” The survey estimates that there are about 700 
million adult illiterates in the world today, more than two-fifths of the world’s adult 
population. The relation between world and local languages is dealt with at some 
length also in Af» xan Languages and English in Education (Paris: Unesco Education 
Clearing House, 1953), Spencer (1963), and Hellinga (1955). (See also the notice of 
Hellinga’s book by Uriel Weinreich, Word^ 1956, 12: 493-494.) 

That literacy can be a problem of language and culture in European and 
American society, both as to fact and quality, is indicated in such books as Hoggart 
(1957), Lewis (1947, 1953), Lowenthal (1961), and references therein. 

Literacy and vernacular education are, of course, much affected by attitudes 
and methods associated with their introduction, as Dozier’s paper in this part 
shows. On the importance of using the native language from this point of view, 
see Nida (1949). On the necessity of analyzing the communication situation as 
well as the language for success in applied linguistics, such as literacy and translation 
programs, see Gumperz (1957), Edward T. Hall (1959), Hymes (1961c), Nida 
(1960), Pike (1956, 1957-1958), Reyburn (1958b). 

The task of achieving literacy has been undertaken most often and most 
successfully by two worldwide movements, socialism and Christianity. Socialist 
literature in English on the'subject is not known to me, but a number of excellent 
works from the missionary work are available. The anthropologist, whatever his 
view of the missionary movement, can find a wealth of experience digested and 
analyzed in regard to various aspects of the problem in such works as those of 
Gudschinsky (1957), Nida (1947c, 1950, 1952, 1960), and Reyburn (1956). Relevant 
topics are frequently discussed in The Bible Translator (The United Bible Societies, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC4); Practical Anthropology (Box 307, 
Tarrytown, New York); and in two journals not connected with the missionary 
enterprise. Language Learning (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor), and The 
Linguistic Reporter (Center for Applied Linguistics, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C.). The latter can be had free of charge, and keeps 
account of work relating to language policies and programs. 

Practical work in literacy and vernacular education may point to questions of 
general or theoretical interest. See, for example, Berry (1958), Garvin (1954a), 
Gudschinsky (1959), Rice (1962), Wallis (1956), and Wolff's paper in Part VII. 
Berry (1958) is especially valuable for its analysis of the linguistic and social factors 
in providing a successful orthography, and for comments and references linking 
practical problems to the renewed interest in the nature and analysis of writing 
systems. Joos (1960) is a penetrating analysis of the problems of an orthography for 
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a standard language such as English, where the problem is posed as one of reform 
rather than introduction. 
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57 Trade Jargons and Creole 

Dialects as Marginal Languages 

JOHN E. REINECKE 


I 

When men of different eech are thrown into 
contact and must reach an understanding, four 
courses are open to them. If their contact is 
brief and discontinuous and limited to very 
simple transactions, speech may be dispensed 
with. Dumb barter is a form of accommodation 
reported from many parts of the world. 
Nevertheless one may suspect that it does not 
always preclude bilingualism; it is probably 
more a mechanism of defence than an expedient 
of ignorance. In any case, it is of Kmited 
usefulness and little used. Members of two 
linguistic groups may speak a third language 
which they have already learned in other 
contacts, i.e., a lingua franca (Grierson, 1903). 
(The widespread gesture codes, such as the 
Sign Language of the Plains Indians, are a 
special form of lingua franca which may have 
had their origin within a single language 
group, and which in any case depend upon 
bilingualism for their spread. Drum language 
and similar codes have in general nothing to 
do with inter-group communication in this 
situation.) Members of one group may learn 
efficiently the language of a second group. In 
the long run one of these two accommodations 
usually prevails; and the social importance of 
effective bilingualism is hard to overestimate. 
But there is a fourth possible course, which in 
the initial stages of inter-group contact is of 
great importance, and which may leave a 
permanent mark upon linguistic and social 
history. Neither group may be in a ^sition to 
learn the other’s language or a common third 
tongue at all correctly, so that both will be 
content with an imperfect approximation to one 
of the languages: a debased or pidginized or 


jargonized form (as jespersen terms it), a 
minimum or makeshift language. It is with 
this form of linguistic accommodation that we 
are concerned here. 

On a small and temporary scale the use of 
makeshift language is a universal phenomenon, 
to be witnessed wherever immigrants, invaders, 
tourists, or sailors go. Countless little mangled 
dialects are spoken for a while by chance- 
assembled groups, only to go out of existence 
w'hen the individuals who compose them are 
scattered. One of the most favorable situations 
for the formation of such dialects is found 
aboard merchant vessels which ply the seven 
seas and ship large numbers of foreign sailors — 
and indeed the seaman is a figure of the greatest 
importance in the creation of the more per- 
manent makeshift tongues. “A sailor,” says the 
author of that mordant sea story. The Death 
Ship, “is never lost where language is con- 
cerned. He always can make himself fairly well 
understood, no matter which coast he is thrown 
upon. He surely will find his way to an answer 
to the old question: when do we eat?” How 
sailors meet the need of communication is 
described by Traven in a passage which, 
mutatis mutandis, is applicable to many like 
situations. 

With so many different nationalities aboard, it 
would have been impossible to sail the Yorikke 
unless a language had been found that was under- 
stood by the whole crew. The lingo of the Yorikke 
was English. At least that was the name the language 
was given, to distinguish it from any other language 
known under the moon. Chinese pidgin English 
would be considered elegant compared with the 
Yorikkian English. A newcomer, even a limey, a 
cockney, or a Pat, would have quite a lot of trouble 
during the first two weeks before he could pick up 
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sufficient Yorikkian to make himself understood and 
to understand what was told him. 

Every sailor of any nationality knows some thirty 
English words, which he pronounces in such a 
way that after half an hour you may get a rough 
idea of what he wishes to say. Each sailor, though, 
does not have the same vocabulary as the others, 
and hardly two have the same pronunciation of the 
same word. Living together and working together, 
each sailor picks up the words of his companions, 
until, after two months or so, all men aboard have 
acquired a working knowledge of about three hun- 
dred words common to all the crew and understood 
by all. This lingo, of course, is enlarged by words 
which are brought in by sailors who, owing to their 
lack of the right words, have to use occasionally 
words of their own home-made language. These 
words, used over and over again, are, after a while, 
picked up by others and used at the proper place 
Since usually one fireman at least was a Spaniard, it 
had become proper to use for water and for fuel 
never any other words but agua and carbon Even 
the engineers used these words. 

Regardless of how far from the academic the 
Yorikkian English strayed, the fundamental re- 
mained English; and whenever a newcomer hopped 
.. '.poke English as his mother tongue, the 

Yorikkian lingo once more was purified ami enriched 
with new words or with a better pronunciation of 
words which by long misuse had lost their adhereiice 
to their family (Condensed from Traven, 1914 ) 

II 

Out of adjustments like those which took 
place aboard the Yorikke arise the relatively 
widespread and permanent jargons which ha\e 
long attracted popular attention t have of 
recent decades been the subject of several 
scientific studies: the forms of language known, 
with various degrees of accuracy, as trade 
languages or jargons, crtole languages mixed 
languages, lingua francas, minimum or make- 
shift languages, substitute languages, pidgins. 
(These expressions are popular, except for 
minimum and makeshift languages, terms 
coined by Otto jespersen [1922, p. 232], and 
substitute languages a term coined by Ernst 
Schultze [1933].) None of these terms appears 
to be sufficiently exact and at tl. same time 
broad enough to be applied to all the languages 
under consideration. As a general appellation 
the present writer therefore proposes the term 
marginal languages^ with the following defini- 
tion: The marginal languages arise in areas of 
pronounced -'ulture contacts, in situations 


where, broadly speaking, it is impossible or 
impracticable for the peoples concerned to 
learn each other’s language well. Their struc- 
ture, relative to that of the languages from 
which they have been derived rather recently, 
is greatly broken down and simplified. Largely 
because of this broken-down structure, but also 
because of the circumstances under which they 
are spoken, they are often held in contempt by 
a large section of their speakers, by speakers of 
the parent languages, or by both. 

These jargonized languages are marginal in 
reference both to their parent languages and to 
the cultural environment in which their parent 
languages are spoken. By those who know 
the languages from which they are derived, 
they are usually despised as being beneath the 
level, not only of standard or common lan- 
guages, but also of the various patois and class 
dialects —themselves often despised- which do 
at least share in the linguistic structure of the 
accepted standard dialects. The marginal 
languages are dismissed, not merely as “bad 
grammar” or “dialect,” but as “lingoes,” 
“hodgepodge,” ''Kauderwelsch,** “no language.” 
Often they are in fact so broken down and 
deviant from the parent dialects as to become 
ncw% unintelligible languages. Merely as aggre- 
gates of linguistic tools they are therefore 
regarded as marginal. Their speakers, too, being 
restricted by such divergent, and presumably 
imperfect, forms of language, are regarded as 
marginal to the main body of speakers of 
English, French, or whatever the parent 
■ nguage may be. Furthermore, the term 
marginal” as developed by the Chicago 
school of sociologists bears the connota- 
tions of lack of full participation in a society 
of standing on the border between two 
societies or two cultures. The languages to 
which the word marginal is here applied usually 
arise on very pronounced frontiers of culture; 
they are in fact a rather characteristic phenome- 
non of certain types of the frontier. As Schultze 
has pointed out (1933, pp. 391-392), those now 
extan arc almost all closely connected with 
the great migrations of European peoples 
during the past four hundred years. They are 
the product of marginal conditions: generally of 
a primary stage in the contact of cultures, or 
of the violent uprooting of a great many 
persons from their native culture. 

These marginal tongues have many points of 
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resemblance to regional patois, to the class 
dialects of the uncultivated, to many special 
vocabularies such as the argots, even to the 
languages of small, subordinate, uncultivated 
nationalities, especially when these are in 
decline. Yet to the general observer, the 
marginal languages have enough of a distinct 
character (chiefly because of their simplified, 
minimum-approaching rather than minimum, 
structure) to be treated together and for 
peculiar attitudes to develop regarding them. 
They constitute a distinct field for the study of 
what has been called, perhaps prematurely, 
Sprachsoziologie. 

A number of tolerably good studies have been 
made of particular marginal dialects, but almost 
invariably from a strict ^ linguistic point of 
view. Historical data have been introduced 
usually only in order to illustrate points in the 
structure of the languages, and data of socio- 
logical significance is scattered and incidental 
at the best. Nevertheless from these studies a 
reasonably accurate idea may be reached of 
the nature of the marginal languages, of the 
circumstances of their formation, and thus of 
the divisions into which they fall. 

An inductive examination of the literature on 
more than forty of the languages defined as mar- 
ginal shows that they arc divisible into several 
classes on the double basis of the milieu in 
which they took shape and of their functions. 
While these classes are not sharply distinguished 
one from another, yet it is economical to discuss 
the marginal languages by categories. The 
present writer distinguishes three important 
general classes, which constitute probably the 
only groups of relatively permanent jargons: 
the trade jargons, the plantation creole dialects, 
and the settlers’ creole dialects. 

Previous discussions of the so-called creole or 
trade languages have mostly suffered in clarity 
because they have all been lumped together — a 
practice perfectly justified on linguistic grounds, 
A common-sense dichotomy into trade jargons 
and creole dialects was adumbrated by several 
writers and stated in passing by the great 
creolist Hugo Schuchardt (Schuchardt [1842- 
1927] was in his time the foremost authority 
on the so-called creole languages. The reference 
is in Zeitschrift /. romanische Philologie, 1909, 
33: 441); but the first attempt at a formal 
classification of the marginal languages did 
not appear until 1933, in an article by Professor 


Ernst Schultze of Leipzig, the title of which 
may be translated as “Slaves* and Servants' 
Languages (So-called Trade Languages), an 
Essay in the Sociology of Language and 
Migration,” (1933). This, as the pioneer socio- 
logical essay in its field, deserves special 
attention, and is a provocative piece of work, 
though marred by confused reasoning and an 
insufficient acquaintance with the source 
materials. 

Schultzc’s definition of the substitute lan- 
guages (Ersatzsprachen) as “idioms which serve 
to bring about an incomplete understanding 
between men of different tongues” (1933, 
p. 378; also pp. 380-381) virtually equates 
them with the present writer's marginal 
languages. He divides them into four classes; 
the colonial jargons, the trade jargons, the 
artificial international auxiliary languages of 
the Esperanto type, and lastly the slaves’ and 
servants' languages. However, the artificial 
auxiliary languages, being quite adequate, 
obviously should not be included among the 
substitute languages. As a type of the colonial 
jargons, Schultze describes the Pennsylvania 
German, and this again, having from the 
beginning been used only within the immigrant 
group, and not as a means of inter-group 
communication, does not fit into his own 
definition of the substitute tongues. There 
remain the traditional categories of the trade 
jargons and (under a descriptive name) the 
creole dialects. But these Schultze attempts 
virtually to reduce to one category by claiming 
that they both arise in situations \\ herein one 
group enjoys a marked superiority over 
another — that is, in master-and-servant situ- 
ations. “Perhaps there is no trade language in 
the true sense of the word,” he writes in one 
place (1933, p. 416), though elsewhere he 
confines himself to the more cautious state- 
ment that the trade jargons “are a good deal 
more important for communication between 
white masters and colored servants than 
between white merchants and colored traders 
or producers” (1933, p. 393). However, as will 
appear in the discussion below, Schultze is 
correct in his original distinction between the 
trade jargons and the slaves’ and servants’ lan- 
guages, and at error in his over-emphasis upon 
the importance of domination in all situations 
where jargons are spoken. Schultze also over- 
looks what the present writer considers the 
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main point of difference between the trade 
jargons and the creole dialects (of both classes), 
namely that the former remain supplementary 
languages whilst the latter become primary 
languages. 

Ill 

The trade jargons may be regarded as the 
least developed forms of marginal language that 
have attained considerable fixity. Originally 
they arise out of the casual intercourse of 
traders (generally seamen) with a fixed popula- 
tion, although later they may be extended to 
serve the intercourse between the native popula- 
tion and resident foreigners who for some 
reason do not learn the native language. In the 
beginning they are truly makeshift, and since 
they tend to be short-lived, disappearing as 
soon as one or the other party finds it expedient 
to learn a standard tongue to serve as a common 
medium, some of them retain much of their 
makeshift character till their end. They remain 
very fluid, full of circumlocutions owing to 
the., .'i.iirtll vocabulary, inadequate for any 
but the simpler transactions. An example is the 
“Yokohamese” jargon of Japanese, which can- 
not have lasted more than four or five decades, 
going out of use as Yokohamans learnt a more 
oi less adequate English. “Yokohamest” was 
an amorphous tongue with an inadequate word- 
stock. 'riie same is true of the pidgin Eskimo 
spoken between whalers and natives in northern 
Alaska from about 1852 to early in the present 
century. Too much emphasis, however, must 
not be laid on the makeshift character and lack 
of development of the trade jargons as compared 
with the creole languages. With every year of 
use a trade pidgin gains in fixity of structure 
and in vocabulary. Some creole dialects aie 
every whit as hyperanalytic in structure as the 
average trade jargon. Nevertheless, a difference 
probably always exists in adequacy of vocabu- 
lary. The speakers nf a trade jargon use it only 
as a supplementary tongue for special forms 
of intercourse, and have their mother tongues 
for the more intimate and cultivated ‘'•ides of 
their life, whereas a creole jargon must near the 
whole weight of a people's culture. Thus the 
widely spoken Chinook Jargon of the American 
Northwest never employed more than 1100 
root words, whilst a typical creole dialect, 
that of Portuguese Guinea, boasts a lexicon of 


5240 words. The vocabularies of the trade 
jargons may be rather mixed, so that either 
group imagines it is speaking the true language 
of the other; however, contrary to early belief, 
the marginal languages are not for the most 
part any more mixed than the standard 
languages. 

Any sudden advance of trade relations of 
course extends the use of some trade language, 
and this frequently by reason of the very 
abruptness of the advance is used in a jargon- 
ized form. The advance of trade may to a 
considerable extent be traced by mapping the 
jargons that arise in its path. During the twen- 
tieth century, for example, the polyglot Belgian 
( ongo is being partitioned linguistically among 
somewhat jargonized forms of Swahili, Kongo, 
Lingala, and Kiluba. W’hile any language on the 
frontiers of trade is liable to be jargonized, this 
happens most often to the great trade languages: 
Poituguese, English, French, Swahili. 

At this point it is worth pointing out that the 
master-and-dependent relationship emphasized 
by Schultze docs not obtain very strongly in 
trade situations. Between trading peoples there 
must be a modicum of mutual respect and 
freedom of action. Consequently the foreign 
trader may sometimes adopt the indigenous 
language as the basis of a jargon. Nootka and 
Chinook are the foundation of the Chinook 
Jargon, though today its vocabulary is mostly 
English. I'he Eskimo trade jargon of Alaska, the 
pidgin Motu of Papua, and the “Kitchen Kafir** 
of Natal are other examples of the adoption of 
a ' ’“'ve base; so is the Tupi Lingua Geral of 
pai . of Brazil, though this is not strictly 
speaking a jargon. The Pidgin English of Can- 
ton, however, to some extent illustrates 
Schultzc's thesis, though in a different sense 
than he believed ; for the English WTre originally 
in a position of dependence and their jargon 
was deliberately fostered by the C'hinese in 
ordti to hold them at arm's length. 

If the advance of trade is marked by the 
creation of jargons, the consolidation of trade 
relations and the foreign conquest which so 
often fol! s trade are marked by the disappear- 
ance of jargons. Those current within the past 
century must be but a small proportion of the 
total spoken within historic times, or even 
since the beginning of Western expansion about 
1 500. Alongside the speakers of any jargon are 
usually some persons who, enjoying special 
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advantages, have learned the language more 
adequately. In case the language is akin to the 
native tongues or is easy to acquire, the 
jargonized varieties may be of limited extent 
and quickly yield place to the standard speech. 
This appears, on the strength of the scanty 
evidence, to be the case with Hausa and Swahili 
among the African tribes. On the other hand, 
English, so foreign in sound and structure to 
the Sudanese-speaking peoples, remains pre- 
dominantly a pidgin in West Africa. Among 
literate peoples, too, the advantages of a correct 
writing and speaking knowledge of a trade 
language are obvious. While the “Russenorsk** 
jargon that had been current in northern 
Norway for four or five generations was 
abruptly killed by tht World War, it would 
soon have been extinguished in any case, 
because young Russians connected with com- 
mercial firms saw the need of learning good 
Norwegian. The Lingua Franca of the Mediter- 
ranean was quickly ended by steam navigation 
and the French conquest of North Africa. 

Only in exceptional circumstances do trade 
jargons gain a long lease of life, and still more 
exceptionally do they become established as 
permanent lingua francas of a region. Canton- 
ese-English owes its tenacity (r. 1715 to the 
present) to the peculiar restrictions placed upon 
foreign trade before 1842, which allowed the 
jargon of a small community to become stand- 
ardized to the point where it was even studied 
from textbooks by Chinese tradesmen. But since 
the diffusion of true English among all classes 
of the Chinese ports, the Pidgin is clung to 
only by some die-hard foreigners accustomed 
to use it in talking down to their servants, and 
its use is resented even by houseboys. The 
Lingua Franca, the archetype of trade jargons, 
had an existence of perhaps eight centuries, but 
this was only because the name Lingua Franca 
was applied to several Romance jargons 
differing from time to time and from place to 
place. Naturally, the more polygot an area, the 
better chance has a pidgin to spread and to 
remain in use for a long time. No jargon was 
able to gain more than a temporary footing in 
Polynesia, the dialects of which are mutually 
intelligible or nearly so. But in Melanesia and 
the Papuan-speaking regions, where every 
village may speak a distinct language. Beach-la- 
mar English ran like wildfire; and at present, so 
well has the jargon been adapted to the genius 


of native thought and so pressing is the need 
for a simple lingua franca, that administrators 
and missionary educators are taking hesitant 
steps toward adopting it as the official medium 
of education and rule. Similarly, in the Uele 
River region of the Belgian Congo, where a 
Bantu-based jargon, Bangala, has been carried 
among a polyglot Sudanese population, mission- 
aries with the backing of the government are 
making it the cultural language of the country, 
and conceivably it may become the primary 
language. In nearly every case, however, the 
European governments encourage the use of a 
recognized vernacular or of their own languages 
in uncorrupted form, thus displacing the 
despised pidgins which are considered to be 
inadequate as well as to have no true roots 
among any people. In the Upper Sudan, for 
instance, it was decided in 1928 to use English 
and several important native tongues in prefer- 
ence to the popular lingua franca, the Sudan- 
Arabic jargon. 

Very seldom does a trade language spon- 
taneously become the mother tongue of a 
group. Perhaps the only example in the 
literature is that of the Chinook Jargon, which 
is said to have been for a time the sole language 
of a few children of French Canadian voyageurs 
and squaws in Oregon Territory. 

Certain dialects which may be classed with the 
trade jargons arise, it must be admitted, from 
master-and-servant relationships; but, since the 
servant is to a large extent a free agent and is 
in communication with his own society while 
the master remains an alien in the land h<‘ 
rules, these dialects remain supplementary and 
tend to disappear without attaining a stable 
structure: such are the Tagalog-Spanish of 
Manila, the Annamese-Frcnch of Saigon, and 
the Tamil-English of Madras (“Butlcr-Eng- 
lish*') described by Schuchardt. In addition 
the same jargon may be used in one place foi 
trade, in another as a language of command for 
planters or administrators. Thus the slaves' 
English of Jamaica became on the Mosquito 
Coast the trade jargon between Indians and 
Europeans. 

IV 

As opposed to the trade jargons, the creole 
languages or jargons are now primary languages, 
and the result of very definite domination of 
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one people by another. Since the term “creole 
languages” is popularly applied to any European 
(especially a Romance) tongue spoken overseas 
in a debased form, it is, therefore, used of two 
distinct classes of language, sociologically 
considered. 

One of these, the one more akin to the trade 
jargons in its origin, the present writer has 
called “settlers’ creole dialects.” These lan- 
guages arise in situations where a small group of 
foreigners settle as colonists or traders in the 
midst of a very much larger native population. 
Instead of becoming assimilated linguistically, 
they are able because of commercial, cultural, 
or military-political advantages to impose their 
language as a lingua franca of trade— usually 
in a simplified and corrupted form. At the 
same time they assimilate a part of the native 
population through intermarriage, domestic 
slavery, and conversion to their religion and 
customs. (These arc the only marginal languages 
in the formation of which intermarriage plays a 
direct and important role.) This mixed popu- 
lation, having apprehended the colonists* lan- 
guage iiiipcifectly, reduces its flexion and intro- 
duces idioms and words from its own languages. 
Clearly defined local dialects take shape. With 
the decline of the parent language as a medium 
of trade and administration, the creole dialects 
remain in use as the domestic language of the 
mixed-blood groups, who now adopt some 
othei tongue as their lingua franca with the 
surrounding population. The chief present 
examples of this type of language arc the 
Portuguese-speaking communities cf southern 
Asia and formerly of West Africa, debris of the 
Portuguese trade empire of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The descendants of the 
Bounty mutineers on Pitcairn Island however, 
probably illustrate in miniature the same 
phenomenon. 

That creole languages of this type are not 
limited to European origins is illustrated by the 
Sudan- Arabic. Vs hen the Egytians conquered 
the Upper Sudan about 1870 they built up a 
mercenary corps from the surrounding Nilotic 
tribesmen. The language of comma. ' and the 
camp in this mixed Islamized community was 
broken-down Arabic. This jargon, while re- 
maining the military tongue of the region, also 
became an administrative and trade jargon. 
But in 1891-1894 part of these “Nubi” mer- 
cenaries were b/ ^*ught south to subdue Uganda, 


where their descendants remain, speaking 
Sudan-Arabic as their primary tribal language. 
In those communities which remain in some 
touch with the parent culture and tongue, 
several degrees of creole are spoken. Such a 
community as the mixed blood Portuguese 
of Macao contains some persons who speak 
standard Portuguese on occasion, and many 
more who are aware of standard Portuguese 
and who in writing and formal speech attain a 
“semi-creole.” Others, again — and this is the 
rule in isolated communities like the “Portu- 
guese” of Malacca — know only their completely 
jargonized creole dialect. Finally, an even more 
broken Portuguese is spoken for trade purposes 
by the Chinese of Macao. The semi-creole in 
some instances is adopted, half in pride and 
half in sport, as a literary medium by persons 
conversant with the standard tongue. Less 
sophisticated compositions are sometimes in 
semi-creole, sometimes in the pure folk lan- 
guage. In general, however, the creole dialect is 
despised by Europeans and sophisticated 
creoles. Their attitude probably has its origin 
in the contempt of the Eutopean standard- 
speaker for the uncultivated patois of his 
homeland, but the elements of foreign con- 
tamination and morphological breakdow'n in the 
creole dialects put these in an even lower class 
than the patois. On the other hand, the necessity 
of imparting effective religious instruction in 
the folk tongue may give it a certain literary 
dignity. This happened during the nineteenth 
century to the Creole Portuguese of Ceylon; 
Lii igh now in decline, it boasts a considerable 
lit iture, chiefly religious. 

This type of creole tongue shades into the 
border cases of the trade jargons, so that it is 
difficult to say to which class such a dialect as 
the Tagalog-Spanish of Manila belongs. 

Quite distinct in their nature are the plantation 
creole dialects. These languages are the result of 
a set of circumstances which, so far as the 
literatu c indicates, are peculiar to a particular 
stage in the colonial exploitation of the tropics 
by Europeans, involving the introduction of 
African slave labor (c. 1500-1875). The West 
Indies, Guiana, French Louisiana, the Portu- 
guese islands off West Africa, and the Mas- 
carenes arc the chief seats of these dialects, 
though the Gullah-speaking Sea Islands of 
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South Carolina are also included, and also 
perhaps at one time Bahia in Brazil. Sierra 
Leone and Fernando Po in West Africa, settled 
by liberated West Indian slaves, speak dialects 
derived partly from America, partly from the 
mistakes of assimilated African natives, ^hich 
therefore are on the borderline between the 
two types of creole language. 

The plantation creole tongues are true Skla^ 
vensprachen. Although they owe something to 
the sailors’ trade jargons, they began essentially 
as makeshift means of communication between 
masters and field hands. The slaves, of very 
diverse origin, either quickly forgot their native 
languages or found them of very limited 
usefulness. The first creole generation was 
usually monolingual ii‘ an imperfectly appre- 
hended, flexionless or at least greatly simplified 
dialect of their masters’ language. (There were 
exceptions. In some colonies the major nation- 
alities among the slaves were recruited for 
generations and had their slave ’^kings.” In 
Brazil, for reasons not wholly clear, but which 
are probably connected with the early use of 
the Tupi Lingua Geral on the coast and the 
close trade connection with Guinea and Angola, 
no impressive Creole Portuguese dialect ever 
arose; but several African languages, notably 
Yoruba, have been maintained down to the 
present date. Both fetishistic and Muhammedan 
cults have used African tongues in their services. 
Some groups of independent runaway Africans, 
notably the Saramacca tribe in Suriname, have 
also retained many African expressions, partic- 
ularly in their semi-esoteric religious songs.) 
As spoken by the raw slaves the dialect was a 
crude makeshift, by no means improved by the 
masters’ efforts to talk down to their chattels. 
Newcomers, turned over to old hands for 
seasoning, learnt the jargon from them: 
“matty a larn matty,” as an old African of 
Guiana phrased it. The creole Negroes, in 
somewhat closer touch with the whites, 
improved their speech, enriching their vocabu- 
lary until it was adequate for their rather 
simple culture, and in som cases building up 
a new conjugation by means of auxiliaries. A 
new dialect — in extreme cases, such as the 
Negro-“English” of Suriname, a hew language 
— has emerged; this, if through some historic 
accident it can be removed from the influence 
of the parent language, follows the usual laws 
of linguistic development. But since the creole 


dialects are usually subject more or less to such 
influence, they tend even under conditions of 
slavery ’’to constant leveling-out and improve- 
ment in the direction” of the masters’ tongue 
(Bloomfield, 1933, p. 474). Indeed, unless the 
slave population was overwhelmingly in the 
majority and fairly stable of residence (con- 
ditions obtaining especially on the sugar 
cane-growing islands), only the initial makeshift 
jargon was spoken; or, if a creole dialect did 
form, it was soon ironed out and the Negroes 
came to speak practically the same dialect as 
the neighboring w^hites. This leveling-out 
occured in most parts of the Southern States 
and Brazil, as well as in Cuba, Santo Domingo, 
and Puerto Rico. Especially in the Hispanic 
colonies, where manumission was common and 
the freedmen often were merged socially and 
racially with the whites, conditions were unfa- 
vorable to the consolidation of a creole dialect. 

The whites, having to speak creole constantly 
in directing their establishments, and surround- 
ed by creole-speaking nurses and playmates 
during early childhood, appear usually to have 
spoken creole more than their standard dialect, 
though in a somewhat refined form. Their 
attitudes toward the creole were ambivalent. 
On the one hand a greater social distance 
existed between master and black than between 
an educated person and a peasant in, say, a 
German patois-speaking district. So the w hites, 
at least in some colonies— for there were 
differences from place to place and from time 
to time — despised creole as a low-caste dialect, 
the imperfect jargon of an inferior race. It was 
something that one spoke to slaves, horses, and 
dogs, but not to one’s equals unless en famille. 
On the other hand they came to have a senti- 
mental attachment to it as a softer, more 
expressive medium— at least for everyday and 
intimate affairs— than the European tongue. 
A century and a half ago a Swiss traveler in 
Haiti expressed his annoyance at the fond 
complacency with which the white creoles 
regarded their patois. He was sharply answered 
by a creole, who declared: “There are a 
thousand things one dares not say in French, a 
thousand voluptuous images which one can 
hardly render successfully, which the Creole 
expresses or renders with infinite grace (Mo- 
reau de Saint-M6ry, 1797, p. 65; see Girod- 
Chantrans, 1785, pp. 189-191). 

As long as class and caste lines nearly coincid 
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ed, and all of African descent except a few 
mulattoes were debarred from participation in 
the European community, the creole language 
was accepted by the masses as their proper 
tongue. Indeed, many of the field hands must 
have been scarcely aware of the standard 
language. Then too, even after emancipation, 
the whites in many colonies resented as pre- 
sumptuous the use of the standard dialect by a 
colored person. At the same time, the Negroes 
developed a feeling for their patois as deep if 
not as sophisticated as that of the whiter. The 
creole had its own rules and nuances, of which 
they were aware ; they ridiculed the raw Africans 
who spoke it brokenly, and they enjoyed manip- 
ulating it in song and proverb. (Vendryes 
wrote of the creole: “[The natives*] apprentice- 
ship to this language was never completed. It 
was limited to its superficial characteristics, to 
expressions representing the ordinary objects 
and essential acts of life; the inner essence of 
the language, with its fine complexities, was 
ne\cr assimilated by the native” [Vendryes, 
19?^. n ?95]. This is much exaggerated. A 
new set of complexities was evolved; the creole 
came to have its own “inner essence** and 
to be applicable to social and religious concepts 
of considerable subtlety.) 

With emancipation and the consetp ent in- 
creased participation of the Negroes in the 
whites* culture incomplete though this still 
is- the attitudes of both races toward the use of 
creole changed. In some colonies, the liberated 
slaves at once saw in the acquisition of their 
masters* tongue a considerable step loward 
bridging the gap between themselves and the 
whites. Two years after emancipation in British 
Guiana a planter observed. “It is wonderful 
how fond they have become ah eady of spe.'.king 
like the buckras [whites], and how sharp they 
are in picking up phrases, although they do 
mispronounce the words very ‘ingeniously* ’* 
(“Barton Premium,** Eif*ht Years in British 
Guiana [1850], p. 66). In general, the attitude 
of the colored population has come to be much 
like that of European patois-speakers: the patois 
is sentimentally dear, it is one’s tru mother 
longue; for an ordinary person to speak any 
other among his own group is snobbish ; but to 
speak crude patois before or to an educated 
person is impolite and displays one’s ignorance. 
Lafeadio Hearn used to hear the colored 
mothers of Ne'-> Orleans admonish their chil- 


dren: ''Allans, Marie! Eugene! faut pas parler 
creole devant monsieur \ parlez Fran fats, done!” 
(Hearn, 1885, p. 146). When an educated 
foreigner enters a Haitian shop, the gossip in 
creole ceases and everybody assumes his 
French, such as it may be. Conversely, an 
educated creole Negro is insulted if addressed 
in patois. (Such attitudes are, of course, 
possible only where interracial contact and 
education have been widespread. Among the 
tribal Bush Negroes and the isolated Haitian 
peasantry creole is accepted in a matter of fact 
way as the national tongue.) 

'Phe whites (and the educated mulattoes who 
pattern after them) have been slower to give up 
the traditional linguistic distinction between 
the classes. In some places they still insist 
that their inferiors speak creole to them. But 
the Colonial governments, under pressure of 
European democratic and nationalistic ideology, 
have insisted that the masses be instructed in 
the standard tongue. Having accepted this 
policy, the educated classes in still other places 
express their superiority by disparaging the 
creole and regretting its persistency. 

Under the double pressure of emulation of 
the whites and government educational policy, 
the speakers of the creole dialects tend to 
modify their speech slowly but steadily in the 
direction of the standard languages — or, in 
case the patois is not derived from the official 
tongue, to drop the former completely. Thus 
far, however, none of the plantation creole 
di'^lccts has been assimilated in structure to a 
St. ' lard language, and only one — the Creole 
Du h of the Virgin Islands — has gone out of 
use. This slowness of change is attributable in 
ine first place to the inertia of the hopelessly 
poor, geographically and culturally isolated 
colored masses, whose assimilation of European 
culture is still in large part superfical. Next in 
importance is the maintenance or develop- 
ment of an attitude of pride in the creole as a 
regional idiom. This attitude is shared by 
both races, though among the whites it appears 
to take J rather condescending aspect. Writers 
both white and colored have produced literature 
in a refined creole, and a mulatto of Cayennes 
even achieved the tour de force of a sizable 
novel written entirely in Guyanais French 
(Parepou, 1885). Only in a few areas, however, 
is the creole dialect generally regarded as better 
than a mere patois; and here the reason for its 
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superior status must be sought in a complex 
of local conditions. Wide difference between the 
official tongue and the folk language accounts 
in part for the strength of Taki-taki “English” 
and Papiamento Spanish in the Dutch colonies 
of Suriname and Curasao respectively. Mis- 
sionaries, beginning their work in these colonies 
under slavery, before the authorities would 
allow the blacks to be taught Dutch, reduced 
the patois to writing and created a considerable 
religious literature, thus giving the creole a 
dignity which it still enjoys. In Curav:ao a 
widely read press under ecclesiastical direction 
but increasingly secular in content, has kept the 
Papiamento vigorous in spite of its discontin- 
uance as a medium of instruction; and the 
80,000 inhabitants of .11 social classes, loyal 
Dutch subjects but conscious of at least a 
semi-national tradition, regard Papiamento as 
in a fashion a national tongue. Papiamento has 
for the time attained a prestige unequalled by 
any other creole tongue, but, spoken by so 
small a group and crowded by Dutch, English, 
and Spanish, its position is more precarious 
than that of the creole French of Haiti. All 
the two and a half million Haitians speak 
Creole, and most of them, being illiterate 
peasants, speak nothing else. Toward this 
dialect the handful of cultivated people display 
an equivocal attitude. On the one hand they 
pride themselves on their mastery of Parisian 
French, their link with the culture of France 
and a protection against the assimilative power 
of the United States. On the other hand they 
are attached to their patois and realize that it is 
the true national tongue of a considerable 
nation. Some believe that only in the Creole 
will the Haitians attain literary autonomy. The 
problem of lifting the masses to a knowledge 
of literary French is almost insoluble; and a 
compromise has been attempted (at least to a 
slight extent) through the use of school texts 
written in parallel Creole and French. Thus 
under favorable circumstances the creole 
dialects may attain the respectability of the 
minor European languages formerly spoken 
only by peasants, such as Estonian or Lettish. 
(Afrikaans, now a full-fledged language almost 
f^anatically cultivated by a nationality fewer 
than the Haitians, but imperialists, was origi- 
nally at least a semi-creole patois. With the 
Portuguese Dutch-English of the Bush Negroes 
there is no question of prestige or linguistic 


competition; it is simply their tribal language. 
A correspondent in Sierra Leone, where a 
“Sierra Leonese” English strongly colored by 
the Sudanese tongues is spoken by the masses, 
indicates that in spite Of the official attitude 
of contempt toward it among the educated 
Negroes, they cherish it as a mark of their 
Sierra Leonese seminationality, just as they 
cherish English per se as distinguishing them 
from the tribal Africans.) 

VI 

The three major classes discussed above are the 
only forms of marginal language relatively stable 
enough to allow them to be described gram- 
matically. Another form, the broken speech of 
free immigrants, is of great social significance 
and considerable literary importance {cf. the 
comic stage in particular, and such writings as 
Hans Breitmann's Ballads), But Italian-Spanish 
or Yiddish-English, for example, is not an 
entity with its own norms. It is an amorphous 
mass of what Schuchardt called “individual 
corruptions,” attempts, varying widely in 
degree of success, to reach the norm of the 
native language. These attempts show a resem- 
blance but have no common denominator. 
Under modern condition of free immigration 
they cannot endure, for the second or third 
generation of immigrant stock is exposed to so 
many contacts with the native stock that it 
becomes completely assimilated linguistically. 

A partial exception may be observed only in a 
few places where there is already a plantation 
creole or a trade jargon tradition to build upon. 
Thus in Hawaii, where a broken English 
containing many Hawaiian words had long 
been spoken between natives and foreign 
seamen, Asiatic and Portuguese coolies im- 
ported to work under partially servile conditions 
on the sugar cane plantations gave rise to a 
Pidgin English of a certain stability and con- 
sistency. This has been perpetuated for sixty 
years from one group of immigrants to another ; 
but the immigrants’ own children, educated in 
in American schools, speak a dialectal but' 
increasingly standardized English. The Hawai- 
ian linguistic situation, therefore, falls part 
way between that of free immigration and that 
of the servile plantation colonies (see Smith, 
1933, and Reinecke and Tokimasa, 1934.) (For 
further references to marginal languages, see 
Tagliavini; G6bb-Gdldi, 1934; Spitzer, 1928.) 
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Fanagalo and the Bantu 5^ 
Languages in South Africa 

D. T. COLE 


To ATTRACT a host of appellations, mostly 
scornful and uncomplimentary, seems to be 
the unhappy lot of that unfortunate stepchild 
of Creation, the hybrid. Fanagalo, also known 
as Kite hen- Kafir, Mine-Kafir, Pidgin Bantu, 
Isilololo (because of its extensive use of the 
“article” /o), Basic Bantu, Basic Nguni, Basic 
Zulu, Silunguboi (the type of IstlungU [Zulu for 
“ European language”] which is used in speaking 
to th. “boys”). Conversational Zulu, Isikula, 
etc., is a case in point. Rarely has a language 
been known by so many names, yet even this 
IS by no means a complete list thereof! 

In recent vears, Fanagalo, as we prefer to call 
It, has been (he subject of a considerable imount 
of publicity. Since 1947 at least tour booklets, 
grammars and dictionaries of Fanagalo, have 
been published. In September 1948, the Bureau 
of Adult Education, Pretoria "J echnical College, 
started experimental leisure-time classes for 
the teaching of this language, and shortly 
attei wards began issuing a postal course as 
well. ('Fhese courses have subsequently been 
discontinued.) About this time a “student of 
languages” was reported in tne press as huv^ing 
suggested, quite seriously, that Fanagalo, or, 
as he termed it, “Basic Bantu,” should replace 
(ierman as a school subject in the Transvaal. 
A similar suggestion was made also in Natal, 
and several letters and articles on the merits 
and demerits of this strange jargon subsequently 
appeared in some of our newspaners and 
journals. Unfortunately much of this publicity 
has been inaccurate and misleading. Fanagalo 
has been acclaimed in certain quarters as the 
lingua franca of Southern Africa, “used by 
millions of speakers every day,” and “spoken 
wherever black meets white from the Cape 
Peninsula to t**... Great Lakes of Africa” 


(Hopkin- Jenkins, 1948, p. vii); indeed there are 
records even of “full-blooded Abyssinians who 
understood Fanagalo,” and of pygmies in 
“the heart of the Belgian Congo,” who respond- 
ed to Fanagalo after “English, French, Afri- 
kaans (in lieu of Flemish), and one or two 
Bantu tongues” had failed (Bold, 1949, p. 77). 
Attempts have been made, unfortunately not 
without some success, to popularize the in- 
congruous and presumptuous term “Basic 
Bantu,” and ill-conceived comparisons have 
been drawn between the development of 
Fanagalo and that of Afrikaans (Hopkin- 
jenkins, 1948, p. vii; Bold, 1949, p. 25). What, 
then, arc the facts about this mixture of the 
Indo-European English and Afrikaans, on the 
one hand, and Zulu and Xhosa, the two main 
members of the Nguni group of Bantu lan- 
guages on the other ? (The Bantu languages of 
the Union of South Africa are divided into four 
gn >s, Nguni, Sotho, Tsonga and Venda. 
I'ht Nguni group includes Zulu of Natal, 
Xhosa of the Eastern Cape, and Swazi of 
Swaziland ; the Sotho group includes Southern 
Sotho of Basutoland and the Orange Free 
State, Northern Sotho of Central Eastern and 
Northern Transvaal, and Tswana of the 
Bec^'unanaland Protectorate, Northern C'ape 
Province Western Transvaal and Western 
Orange Free State.) 

Concerning the place and date of origin of 
Fanagal'" there seems to be no definite infor- 
mation available. One writer has suggested that 
“. . . it was first spoken in the Eastern Cape and 
Natal, between the predominantly English- 
speaking European settlers of these areas and 
Natives speaking one or other of the Nguni 
languages ...” (Hopkin- Jenkins, 1948, p. vii; 
see also Bold, 1952, p. 6). Another has hinted 

5^7 
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at the diamond- and goldfields of Kimberley 
and Johannesburg as its place of origin (Lloyd, 
n.d., p. 3). The latter possibility must, in our 
opinion, be rejected immediately. Both 
Kimberly and the Witwatersrand are situated 
in Sotho areas, and, initially at least, must have 
depended mainly on local labour, but there is 
hardly anything in Fanagalo which can be 
derived from any of the Sotho languages. The 
case for the Eastern Cape is better, for it was 
there that the first fairly extensive contact took 
place between the Bantu, mainly of Xhosa 
stock, and the Europeans. Here however, two 
points must be noted. Firstly, the major 
proportion of the European vocabulary in 
Fanagalo is derived fn m English, whereas only 
a relatively small number of words is of 
Afrikaans or Nederlands origin. Secondly, as 
far as it is possible to judge, considering how 
similar the two languages are in basic vocabu- 
lary, the Nguni elements appear to be drawn 
mainly from Zulu, and there is very little which 
is clearly attributable to Xhosa as such. The 
conclusion is that Fanagalo developed primarily 
out of the interaction of English and Zulu, and 
this must have happened in Natal, some time 
after 1823, when the first settlement of that 
territory took place, mainly by English speaking 
people. 

Perhaps the first informative reference to Fa- 
nagalo in literature was a short paper published 
in the journal Anthropos in 1908 (J[3]: 508-511): 
“Die Isikula-Sprache in Natal, Siidafrika,” 
by Brother Otto O. Trapp of the Marianhill 
Mission. Trapp’s examples are typical of 
Fanagalo as we know it to-day, and we can 
therefore assume that it was already well 
established at the beginning of the present 
century. He described it as a mixture of English 
and Zulu, used mainly as a means of communi- 
cation between the Indians and the Zulus, 
hence the name Isikula, the Zulu for “Coolie 
language.” Here, I believe, we have a clue to 
the origin of Fanagalo — that the Zulus should 
have called it the “Coolie language” suggests 
that the Indians were its originators. The only 
argument against this is that Fanagalo neither 
contains any Indian words — a point to which 
Trapp himself drew attention —nor shows 
any other perceptible evidence of influence 
from the Indian languages used in South 
Africa, principally Tamil, Hindi, Telugu, 
Gujerati and Urdu. But it must be remembered 


that his own language was of no economic 
value to the Indian at the time. He had perforce 
to make himself understood to the Englishman 
and the Zulu, neither of whom spoke his lan- 
guage, or was even remotely interested therein. 
It follows therefore that the Indian, having 
acquired limited vocabularies of both English 
and Zulu, would have mixed the two in 
attempting to make himself understood. Cer- 
tainly, if the Indians were not the first to use 
Fanagalo, they provided much of the impetus 
for its early development and diffusion; and 
since the importation of Indian labour into 
Natal commenced in I860, I think it is reason- 
able to suggest that Fanagalo came into being 
at about this time. 

It may be mentioned in passing that Fanagalo 
shows no evidence of direct influence from the 
non-Bantu Hottentot and Bushman languages. 
Indirectly of course, such influence does exist, 
for the click consonants of the Nguni languages, 
and a certain amount of their vocabulary, both 
of which have been transferred, in very limited 
degree, to P'anagalo, are attributable to Hotten- 
tot-Bushman. 

From Natal Fanagalo spread to the diamond 
and gold mines, and later to other industrial 
and farming areas of the Union and Southern 
Rhodesia. Initially it must have been the 
Europeans who w^cre mainly responsible for 
carrying the new language beyond the border 
of Natal; later the Indians also probably 
played a part in its wider dissemination. As the 
mining industries, more particularly, developed, 
labour was imported from the Nguni and other 
areas, with the result that Fanagalo soon 
became established as the means of commu- 
nication between European employers or over- 
seers and Bantu labourers. Today it is more 
extensively used on the Witwatersrand mines 
than anywhere else. Indeed, without some such 
lingua franca the gold mines would be faced 
with an almost insuperable language problem, 
for they employ Bantu labourers speaking 
forty or more different languages, from as far 
afield as Angola, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
and Tanganyika. On many mines new recruits 
are regularly put through a course of Fanagalo 
before being sent underground; on others they 
learn it while undergoing training in their 
various duties; but learn it they must, before 
becoming effective workers. 

In southern Rhodesia, which has a large 
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population of Ndebele, a Zulu offshoot, 
popularly known as Matabele, Fanagalo spread 
rapidly, though it has many local differences 
owing to the influence of Shona, the pre- 
dominant language. European miners and 
farmers, emigrating to the north, have carried 
Fanagalo to Northern Rhodesia and even to the 
mining areas of the Belgian Congo. Further 
than this, however, its prospects of advancing 
are extremely meagre, for it meets with very 
powerful rivals. Swahili, whose home is on the 
Kenya and Tanganyika coast, has a vailety of 
debased forms which are used as linguae ftancae 
right across Central Africa, including Uganda, 
the northern portions of Portuguese East Africa, 
Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, and a large 
portion of the Belgian Congo. The Congo form, 
known as Ngwana, is but one of four such trade 
languages which are extensively used in that 
vast territory; the others are Bangala, in the 
north; Fiote, in the west; and Baluba, in the 
south and centre. But even to the south of the 
SA\ahili and Congo spheres, there are othei 
lann which are quite extensively used 
outside of their own areas as linguae francae. 
These include Nyanja of Nyasaland, Umbundu 
of Central Angola, Lozi of Barotscland in 
Northern Rhodesia, and Luvale or Lwena of 
the Balo\ ale District of Northern Rho lesia and 
adjacent areas in Angola and the Belgian Congo. 

An analysis of Fanagalo vocabulary, based on 
material provided by existing publications, 
reveals that about thirty per cent of the words 
are of European origin, the pioportion of 
English to Afrikaans being roughiy four to 
one. It is of course, not alwavs easy to determine 
whether a particular word is derived from 
English or from Afrikaans for many cognate 
roots are very similar in pronunciation, e.g., 
sack / sak, coffee / koffiCy help I help, bottle jbotteL 
Nevertheless, a knowledge of phonetics enables 
one to state with certainty that melek - ^ A. melky 
not E. milk\ wa^ha < E. washy not A. was\ 
botela ^ A. hotter y not E. butter \ while paytp 
(water-pipe) < E. pipCy but peyip (tobacco-pipe) 

< A. pyp. Some words of European origin have 
probably come into Fanagalo via .alu, e.g., 
batala (pay) < Z. batala < A. betaaly and foshol 

< Z. ifosholo < E. shovel (with transposition 
of consonants). An interesting example is hashi 

< Z. ihhashi < Hottentot has < E. horse. 
(In Hottentot, a sex-denoting language, has is 
feminine gendv r, hap masculine, and hai 


common. The Hottentot s is, in this case, a 
“lisped'* sound intermediate between English 
5 and shy hence the appearance of sh in Zulu.) 

In order to explain many of the peculiarities 
of Fanagalo, it is necessary to point out that 
Bantu and European languages differ radically 
in phonetics, word-form, grammatical structure 
and syntax. It is hardly surprising therefore 
that Fanagalo is highly inconsistent, being the 
product of the interacting forces of two com- 
pletely divergent systems. In Bantu languages, 
syllables arc typically open, i.e., they end in a 
vowel. The Bantu speaker of Fanagalo therefore 
tends to insert vowels between the elements of 
compound consonants or combinations of 
consonants which are foreign to him, w'hereas 
the European, who is accustomed to closed 
syllables (ending in consonants), tends to drop 
many of the vowels in words of Bantu origin. 
Thus A. skroef may become sikulufu in the 
Fanagalo of a Bantu speaker, whereas the 
European contracts Z. isikhathi (time) to skat. 
The general tendency, however, is to drop 
initial, final, and many intermediate vowels; in 
other words, the Bantu type of word form is 
rapidly giving place to the European pattern, 
even in the pronunciation of Bantu speakers of 
Fanagalo. C ertain English and Afrikaans sounds 
also, are foreign to the Bantu languages, and 
vice versa. Thus English th ' dy ty or /, and 
r ^ I, e.g., E. this one dtswan (this), E. bath ^ 
bafy A. broer blulu or bululu (brother), 
whereas the click consonants of Zulu are fre- 
c; icntly replaced by ky e.g., Z. caSanga > 
k inga (think), and Z. AmaXhosa > Makosa 
(X losa people). (The r sounds of English and 
Afrikaans do not occur in Nguni. In Shona, 
however, r occurs, hut not /, hence E. blanket 

' burangety and E. blue - bru in Rhodesian 
Fanagalo). Here again, alternative pronun- 
ciations occur, according as the speaker is 
E”»’opean or Bantu, but with the Bantu type 
of pronounciation fighting a losing battle! 

Another important feature of most Bantu 
languages is their semantic and grammatical use 
of to^- . e.g., Zulu inyanga (doctor, tones 
High-Lx)w-Low), but inyanga (moon, tones 
High-Low-High). This usage has completely 
disappeared in Fanagalo, which is spoken 
with an intonation similar to that of English. 
Again, in Zulu the penultimate syllable of 
each word and sentence is characteristically 
accentuated by pronouncing it with greater 
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length than its fellows, whereas in English and 
Afrikaans certain syllables are accentuated by 
stressing them, (stress in English and Afrikaans 
is usually associated with increased length and 
raised tone), e.g., object (noun), but objict 
(verb). As one might expect, in Fanagalo the 
penultiniate length-accent of Zulu is replaced 
by a stress-accent similar to that of English and 
Afrikaans. Hence Zulu izinkomo (cattle), with 
long and low-toned penultimate syllable nko^ 
becomes lo zinkomo^ with longstressed and 
high-toned ko. 

The following arc a few miscellaneous 
examples of Fanagalo words which are derived 
from English and Afrikaans: aina (press, iron) 

< E. iron\ basopa (take care, look after) < A. 
pas op\ bulughwe (brid ;e) A. brug\ bontshis 
(beans) A. boontjies\ fesklas (good, excellent) 

< E. jirst class \ langwan (tall, long) < E. 
long one\ mbaimbai (later on, presently) E. bye 
and bye; mosha (spoil, mess, waste) ^ A. mors; 
nikis (nothing) < A. niks; nvuwan (new) E. 
new one; shova (push) E. shove; shop (head) 
c. A. hop; skiti (pound) <' A. shut; skafu (food) 
<r E. scoff (South African English, “from 
Dutch schoft, quarter of a day (hence, meal),“ 
O.E.D.); Sonto (Sunday, week, church) ^ A. 
Sondag; stin (brick) A. steen; stes (stairs) ^ 
E. stairs; stoplayit (robot) E. stop light. 

Most of the words listed above are fairly easy 
to identify, even for the layman, but some 
“Fanagalized” words are distorted almost 
beyond recognition, e.g., klabish (cabbage) < E. 
cabbage; vodlela (carrot) < A. wort el; sikioelete 
(debt) < A. skidd; sihlutula (key, lock) < A. 
sleutel; skrumpat (tractor) < A. skilpad (tortoise). 
In some cases the original European word is 
camouflaged by the addition of a Bantu forma- 
tive element, e.g., layisha (load) < A. laai plus 
verb-forming suffix -sha; bitshan or mbitshana 
(a little, slightly) < A. bietjie plus diminutive 
suffix -ana; bitshanisa (make small, reduce) < 
bitshan plus causative suffix -isa; tshipisa 
(cheapen, reduce price) < E. cheap plus -isa. 
No less interesting are some of the compound 
words in which one part is of European origin 
and the other Bantu, e.g., tshisa-stik (fuse 
lighter) < Z. shisa (set alight, burn) and E. 
stick; makaza-mbitshan (cool) < Z. amakhaza 
(cold) and mbitshan (slightly); tshisa-mbitshan 
(warm) < Z. shisa (burn) and mbitshan; 
sokismude (stocking) < E. socks and Z. onmde 
(long); hayikona-stelek (weak) < Z. aytkhona 


(it is not there) and A. sterk (strong). Intriguing 
and amusing also are the associations of ideas 
which have produced the following: strongimani 
(circus) < E. strong man; injin-faya or injin- 
/oyi/ (racing-car) < E. fire-engine {WxlYi inverted 
word-order); and tayimholo (town hall). To the 
Bantu the feats of the “strong man“ are 
apparently more impressive than any other 
item on the circus programme; a speeding 
fire-engine is more spectacular and exciting than 
a racing-car in action; and however the English 
may choose to pronounce the word, we know 
that it is from the clock of the tayimholo 
that we can get the correct time! 

As in other “pidgin” languages, certain words 
do much more than their fair share of work. 
Thus stelek A. sterk (strong) expresses hard^ 
well, very, strongly, thoroughly; and skelem < 
A. skelm (rogue, scoundrel) is used in reference 
to anything unreliable, dangerous or destruc- 
tive, e.g., skelem smok (carbon monoxide, 
poisonous gas; smok < E. smoke). Undoubtedly 
one of the most hard-worked words in Fanagalo 
IS pikantn, which expresses small, short, narrmv, 
young, child, junior, etc., as in pikantn hash 
(foal); pikantn tshopa (hatchet; tshopa * E. 
chopper); pikantn mes (pen-knife; mes ' A. 
mes); ptkanin stcogo (cap; stcogo - Z. tsigqoko, 
hat); pikanin foloman (young foreman, small 
foreman, junior foreman); basop pikanin (nurse 
or look after a child); figa pikanin (shrink; 

<. Z. fika, arrive). 

Grammatically and syntactically Fanagalo re- 
tains hardly any Bantu characteristics. Of 
several more or less unique features of the Bantu 
languages, there are two which stand out as the 
hallmarks of this family. The first is the 
system of noun prefixes. In Zulu there are 
fifteen regular prefixes, some singular, others 
plural, which are arranged in eight classes, e.g., 
1. umu-ntujaGa-ntu (person/people); 2. umu-thi 
imi-thi (tree/trees); 3. i-qandajama-qanda (egg 
eggs); 4. isi-hlalojizi-hlalo (chair/chairs); 5. 
in-kaGijizin-kaSi (ox/oxen) etc. However, except 
for a few remnants, this system of noun classes 
had disappeared in Fanagalo. The great ma-’ 
jority of nouns have no specialized singular 
prefix, and assume ma- in the plural, e.g., 
skatuljmaskatul (shoe/shoes; cf. Z. iskathulof 
izicathulo); a few retain the mu-fba- prefixes, 
e.g., muntujbantu (person/people), and the Zulu 
class 5 is preserved in quite a number of forms 
such as nkabijzinkabi (ox/oxen). 
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The second major characteristic of Bantu 
languages is the system of “concords.” Every 
word is grammatically related to a noun, be it 
pronoun, adjective (of which there are several 
different types), possessive or verb, must show 
that relationship by assuming a prefixal form- 
ative which agrees concordially with the 
noun prefix. There is a full set of these concords 
for each class of nouns, singular and plural, 
and usually the same or similar consonant or 
vowel as appears in the noun prefix is repeated 
in the concords, producing a delightful alliter- 
ative effect. For example in Zulu we find: 


AGa- 

Ga- 

a6a- Ga- 

fyn- 

fana 

rni 

khuLu yasehenza 

nke 

Sons 

of-me 

big are-^tirkiiig 

all 

All my hig sons are wotking. 


Izin- 

za- 

ezin- zi- 

zu- 

homo 

mt 

kulti \aklaGa 

nke 

Cattle 

of-me 

big are-gra/ing 

all 


All my big cattle arc Krazin^. 

Of this fascinating system of concords, which 
*.*usic and poetry into every Bantu 
sentence, nothing at all remains in Fanagalo! 
It is perhaps in a sub-conscious attempt to 
compensate for this loss, and to accommodate 
the Eun>pean preference for a definite or 
indefinite article (there arc no artuics in the 
Bantu languages), that speakers of Fanagalo 
acquired the habit of putting lo before every 
noun, and a “personal pronoun” before every 
verb, even if the subject be expressed. Thus 
we have: Lo foloman yena funa lo nvuzipepa na 
lo ti (The foreman he want the newspaper and 
the tea); Lo wil ga lo motokali yena pontshiwe 
(The wheel of the motorcar he punctured); 
Lo Mary yena deka lo taful (The Mary he lays 
the table). There is no indefinite form corres- 
ponding to the so-called “definite article” lo, 
and it is noteworthy that the latter is used also 
before proper namesi By origin lo is a Zulu 
demonstrative pronoun, one of a concordial 
series, meaning this. In the name Fanagalo we 
have it retaining its demonstrative significance — 
fana (be like, resemble), ga (with, lo (this), 
hence fanagalo (thus, like this). Since Enza 
fanagalo! (Do like this! Make like this!) is one 
of the most commonly used expressions in the 
language — certainly the new and inexperienced 
‘*boy” it dinned into his ears from morning 
till night — it is hardly surprising that the 
language has •w^me to be known as Fanagalo. 


The “personal pronouns” are mina (I), tina 
(we), wena (thou), nina (you) and yena (he, she, 
it, they), and are taken from the full concordial 
series of “Absolute Pronouns” which occurs in 
Zulu. 

The fate of the noun class and concord systems 
has been suffered also by the various other 
structural peculiarities which characterize the 
Bantu languages; either they have disappeared 
completely or only remnants thereof remain in 
Fanagalo. Of the extensive system of verbal 
prefixes and suffixes which express distinctions 
of mood and tense and other specialized ideas 
in Nguni, only a very few such as the passive 
-wa, causative -isa and past -//e, are still 
retained, and even then irregularly and incon- 
sistently; examples of their use are pentwa (be 
painted) - penta - . E. paint; figisa (bring, 
cause to come) figa (come, arrive); shefile 
(have shaved) - shefa E. shave; Yinindaba 
zvena hayikona shefile namhlaY (Why have you 
not shaved to-day ?). 

As regards syntax, the simple Bantu sentence 
is fundamentally the same in word-order as 
that of English or Afrikaans, i.e., Subject- 
Verb-Ohjcct > Adverb, and Fanagalo naturally 
conforms thereto. One outstanding difference, 
however, is that Bantu adjectives follow the 
noun which they qualify; Fanagalo has adopted 
the Eurc'pean pattern and puts the adjective 
first e.g., makaza manzi (cold w^ater), cf. Z. 
amanzi, amakhaza; maningi santi (much sand), 
cf. Z. isihlaSathi esiningi; zonke skafu (all the 
‘'N^d), cf. Z. ukudla konke; nyuwan motokali (a 
1 * ' motorcar), cf. Z. imoto entsha. Again, 

wnereas interrogative words in English and 
Afrikaans are usually placed first in the sen- 
tence, they usually follow the verb in Zulu. In 
Fanagalo the European word-order is used, e.g.. 
Rani zvena funa? (Whom do you want?), cf. 
Z. I funa u6ani? I pi zvena sehenza? (Where do 
you w^ork ?), cf. Z. Use6enza-phi? 

Many more comparisons of this type could be 
made, but they would involve us in further 
lengthy explanations of Bantu word and 
scntc! structure. The evidence already 
adduced is more than sufficient to show quite 
conclusively that Fanagalo lacks the main 
features by which linguists recognize and 
identify languages as being Bantu. It is true 
that the bulk of its vocabulary, i.e., about 70 per 
cent, is of Nguni- Bantu origin and it is interest- 
ing, by way of comparison, to note that 
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modern classical Swahili contains over 30 per 
cent of foreign vocabulary, acquired mainly 
from Arabic. The difference is that in all other 
respects Swahili is essentially Bantu, whereas 
Fanagalo is not. In any case, for Fanagalo even 
the criterion of vocabulary, taken alone, would 
be inconclusive, for Nguni is by no means 
typical of Bantu in this respect, as is shown 
by the extensive occurrence therein of non- 
Bantu clickwords. 

It is important to emphasise that Fanagalo is 
not a Bantu language^ for its champions persist 
in stating or implying that it is. Apart from 
using such phrases as really easy Bantu 
language** and “like other Bantu languages’* 
in reference thereto, sf me of them have had 
the effrontery to call it 'Basic Bantu,” "Basic 
Nguni,** etc. The term Bantu is correctly 
applied to a family of some 200 or more separate 
languages, apart from dialects, which extend 
from the Cameroons, Congo, Uganda and Kenya 
in the north to the Union and South West 
Africa in the south. Obviously therefore, it is 
no more possible to produce a "Basic Bantu** 
than it would be to do the same for the vast 
Indo-European family of languages. The 
selection of a basic vocabulary can be done, of 
course, for any individual Bantu language, as 
it has been for English by C. K. Ogden and for 
Afrikaans by Barnes; however, were any 
Bantuist to produce a "Basic Zulu** or even a 
"Basic Nguni,** which is possible, it would 
bear extremely little resemblance to F'anagalo. 

Another important point is that the Bantu do 
not automatically understand Fanagalo; they 
have to learn it, just as the Europeans do. 
Having learned it, the unsophisticated Bantu 
fondly imagine that they are speaking the 
language of the White man (this is naively 
quoted as a "standing joke” by Bold, 1949, 
p. 77) — so different is it from their own 
languages! From the Bantu point of view 
therefore, Fanagalo, which serves mainly as a 
means of communication with Europeans, 
might with equal justification be called "Basic 
English” or "Basic Afrikaans” or "Basic 
European” — which is patently ridiculous! 

Equally ridiculous and ignorant is any sugges- 
tion that the origin and development of Fana- 
galo are comparable with those of Afrikaans. 
The latter has developed out of the natural and 
spontaneous modification of the phonetic, mor- 
phological and syntactical structures of its 


Nederlands parent, with some accretions from 
other members of the same language family, 
in the same way as modern English and other 
European languages have developed from earlier 
forms. Fanagalo, on the other hand, is not a 
spontaneous or natural outgrowth from Zulu, 
but a disintegrated mixture of mutilated 
elements from two entirely different language 
families. 

It is hardly surprising, considering the nature 
of its development and its function, that 
Fanagalo has an extremely limited range of 
expression ; that the recently published Fanagalo 
Dictionary^ by J.D. Bold, contains only a little 
over 1,200 entries in the Fanagalo-English 
section is convincing proof of this. (". . . al- 
though a couple of vocabularies giving the 
Fanagalo equivalents of some English words 
have appeared, there has been no attempt to 
compile a comprehensive dictionary. This two- 
w’ay dictionary ... is therefore a pioneering 
effort” [Bold, 1952, p. 5]. Nevertheless, 
Lloyd’s Kitchen- Kafir Grammar and Vocabu- 
lary ^ also "two-way,” seems to contain two or 
three hundred more entries.) Lest we forget, 
this "language,” with its total vocabulary of 
under 2,000 words, has been proposed for 
study in our schools, as a substitute for German! 
The following examples, taken from the 
literature on Fanagalo, will illustrate what 
clumsy methods must be employed to express 
anything more than the most straight-forward 
ideas; note that relative clause constructions, 
for example, arc expressed by mere juxta- 
position of sentences. In each case a literal 
translation is given, followed by the "idiomatic” 
rendering of the original text. 

Mtna funa lo muntu yena sehenza stelek (I want 
the person he work stronf^; “I want a boy who 
works weir') 

Biza mina lo skati lo telefom yena kala (Call me the 
time the telephone he cry; “Call me when the 
telephone rings”) 

Ngaganani pezulu lo muti? (How -big above the 
tree?; “How high is the tree?”) 

Tina funa yidla lo skafu nbada tina lambile (We 
want eat the food affair we hungry; “We want 
to eat the food because we are hungry”) 

Mina yazi nombola yena tshela hamba kanjani (1 
know number he tell travel how; “I know what 
the speed limit is”) 

Lo skati wena pega lo nyama ga lo ngulube, pega yena 
stelek (The time you cook the meat of the pig. 
cook him well; “Don't eat underdone pork!”) 
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After this — and many more such examples 
could be quoted — it is probably superfluous to 
mention that Fanagalo is almost incapable of 
expressing abstract concepts. 

One cannot resists the temptation, in conclu- 
sion, to quote the following remarks on Fanaga- 
lo, translated from a recently published article 
by Prof. J. A. Engelbrecht and Dr. D. Ziervogel, 
of the Department of Bantu Languages in the 
I Tniversity of Pretoria: 

The champions thereof commend it as the '*<*sirable 
lingua franca between European and Native, 
About the value thereof as a means of Ketting bv, 
no one wishes to quibble It is a makeshift in the same 
sense as a sequence of strunK-topether 1 rench 
words can be when a Russian and an Englishman 
meet, yet no one would assert that these two people 
were engaged in speaking French So also with 
hana^alo. it is a hotch-potch of words which is born 
out of the necessity and quandarv of tht moment, and 
which therefore never replaces the genuine article 
'Phe champions of Fanagalo still regard the Bantu 
as a hewer of wood and drawei of water, and not as 
a person with his own emotions, culture and tradi- 
tions, tnu. he IS to them merely Wena bay, tihetsfn^a 
enza la (You boy, hurry make the tea*) II this is to 
be our approach to the Native problem, it must 
remain a problem If on the tontrarv, our aim is to 
make the Mantu individual a good and independent 
fellow-countryman, we shall have to a'* Iress him 
in sfirnething better tlian this jargon before he 
becomes convinced of f)ur good intentions (1951, 
pp 29-10) 

Lest there be any doubt about the validity uf 
this statement the following entric" '^ut a fewr 
of many in similar vein, arc quoted from So! 
You Want To Learn the Language! An Amusing 
and Instructive Kitchen Kaffir Dictionary y by 
S. E. Aitken-Cade (1951) 


As, adv. tfl Unbeliivablc but true Proves 

that the native mind works m the opposite direc- 
tion to ours . . 

Beat, vb. . . chatya “I’ll beat \ou ’’ “Mina thaiva 
wena.” If you are going to get anv effect do i» hrst 
and talk later 

Go, vb. int ... hamba (hortative— footsack) 

Lif, vb. . It IS extraordinary that there are so few 
words to describe this national pastime of the 
native Africans . 

Scandal, n Cannot find a word in K K Possibly 
nothing scandalous in K K Just natural 
Shami , vb int Is there such a word ^ 

Tii , vb tr hupa “Tie him to that baling press 
until the police come ” 'Aiopa vena lapa screu paka 
fika Mapolim ” 

Trunk, n (of elephant) hands ga lo njubvu 
ZiBRV, n donkey ga In football jet sty 

In the present circumstances Fanagalo fulfils 
a real need on the mines and in certain other 
industries where the multiplicity of languages 
creates an enormous problem of communica- 
tion. It IS of great value in the normal prosecu- 
tion of the work, in the prevention of accidents, 
and in the maintenance of satisfactory relations 
between the workers, for lack of mutual 
understanding may lead to friction and violence. 
Wherever possible, however, its use is to be 
discouraged, for to address the Bantu in this 
debased jargon, if not insulting, is certainly 
not courteous. 'The future progress and 
prosperity of South Africa are dependent on 
the establishment of goodwill and mutual 
respect between the different peoples of the 
country, and one of the prerequisites for 
I itual understanding is the knowledge of 
I * anothei ’s languages ; therefore the introduc- 
tion of Bantu languages as subjects for study 
in Ivuropcan schools must be heartily welcomed 
but Fanagalo is not one of these. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

Cole’s article was originally prepared at the request of Professor Abel Coetzee, for 
publication in the Tydskrif vir Volkskunde cn Volhtaal, of which he is the editor, 
and appears under the tir*'' “Fanagalo en die ^ intoe-taJe van Suid-Afrika (1953, 
9 [3].) It draws on shortci items and “Letters to the Editor” in South African 
newpapers as well as the references cited. 

For other examples of pidgins and general discussion, sec the references listed 
with Reinecke’s article on pp. 534-546. Turner (1949) is an important, instructive 
study, showing how widespread views in our ow'n society about speech patterns of 
creoi ’ed origin can be mistaken, yet reinforce social stereotypes. 
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A Planned Auxilary Language S9 


NORMAN A. MCQyOWN 


[Rfview of: H. Jacob, A Planned Auxiliary iMUf^ua^e 
With a Preface by Harold E Palmer London: 
Dobson, 1947.] 

This book, written by a man who has had 
considerable first-hand experience with a 
number of artificial international auxiliary 
languages, bears on what seems to be a perennial 
problem, with innumerable suggested solutions, 
but w'ith no universally accepted one. 

Th'' fact that Jacob has had direct ex- 
perience with international languages makes 
his commentary on the five type-languages 
reviewed in the first part of the book 
anything but academic, as too many critiques 
of international languages have be n in the 
past (Brugmann and Leskien, 1907). On the 
other hand, one can also detect a certain 
lack of objectivity, perhaps inevitable from 
someone who has the opportunity to play a 
direct role in some of the rather heated contro- 
versies among impassioned adherents of one 
or the other system. It is also regrettable that 
the criteria used forjudging the various systems 
are not more in conformity with the generally 
recognized body of linguistic knowledge. 
Notwithstanding these minor defects, however, 
the book presents a very useful survey of the 
chief characteristics of the most important 
international languages (Part I), a sketch of the 
structural differentiae of these languages and 
the problems connected with them (Part II), 
and a consideration of the international lan- 
guage problem from the point of ViCW of the 
technician and scientist, together with an 
account of the attempts of the International 
Auxiliary Language Association to solve the 
problein (Part III). 

In his Preface, Harold E. Palmer sets up the 
contrast between “artificiar* and ethnic lan- 


guages, emphasizing the use of “artificial” not 
in any pejorative sense, but only in the sense 
of man-made, consciously constructed. Palmer 
emphasizes the practical in his treatment of the 
question: “Quaintness and oddity may enhance 
the beauty of a work of literature or art, but 
not the utility of an instrument of precision.” 
He points out that there are no processes going 
on in artificial languages which are not also in 
constant operation in ethnic languages, and 
that processes such as the borrow’ing of 
international w'ords from one language to 
another (almost all words in the vocabulary of 
an international language consist of such 
borrowings), or word-coining (some few 
analogically formed coinages are used in some 
of the international languages), make the life 
and growth of an international language much 
like that of an ethnic language. He describes a 
( immon medium of communication as “an 
)* ispcnsable condition of international under- 
sL’iiding and harmony.” He cites the need for 
such a medium in international congresses 
(“Let the handicap be fair, and the language- 
learning task be the same for all”), for the 
language-learner (“Let it be a language that I 
can learn in the minimum of time”), the 
educationist (who holds “that one should know 
something of the structure and nature of 
languages”), the scientist (“Let us ... do for 
vocabularies in general what has already been 
done 'or vocabulary in particular [in inter- 
national scientific terminology]”), and the 
businessman (who now resorts to commercial 
“codes”). He mentions the long search of the 
philosopher for a “more perfect instrument of 
thought.” He lists five general characteristics 
of all modern constructed languages: (1) a 
minimum of speech sounds, most of them 
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common to all languages, (2) perfectly phonetic 
spellings, (3) adequate but simple vocabularies, 

(4) regular and logical systems of derivation, 

(5) the minimum of rules of grammar and 
syntax, all regular. From these it is “only to 
be expected that an artificial language can be 
mastered in from one quarter to one twentieth 
of the time needed for mastering any natural 
language.” Palmer himself confesses to having 
learned two of the artificial languages, Espe- 
ranto and Ido, and expresses his preference for 
the latter. ('I’he disconcerting consequence of 
attempting to limit the phonemes of an artificial 
language to the types present in most [not all] 
of the more important ethnic languages is set 
forth by IVoubetzkoy [1939]. Palmer’s assump- 
tion that most of the phonetic types used in 
“modern constructed languages” [not to men- 
tion the combinations and clusters in which 
they occur there] are “common to all languages” 
is a piece of unwarranted optimism. — Bernard 
Bloch, editor of Language.) 

In the Introduction, discussing the function 
of an international language, Jacob suggests 
certain minimum requirements: (1) an inter- 
national language “must answer to the needs 
of the vast scientific and social life as it exists 
today,” and must further be “adaptable to 
any demands which might be made upon it in 
the future.” (2) “We require nothing less than 
a complete and autonomous language . . . 

(3) Monosignificance of linguistic elements is 
highly desirable, but the principle should be 
applied not to the word (which would entail 
much too large a vocabulary), but to the 
“smallest, but complete unit of thought, the 
sentence.” Like Palmer, he points out that the 
contrast of “artificial” and “natural” is hardly 
valid today: “Today language is no longer the 
product of nature alone, but the more deliberate 
result of the human mind, shaping and forming 
it to suit the growing needs of our civilization.” 
But even though both ethnic and artificial 
languages are in a sense “planned,” the ethnic 
language is at a considerable disadvantage 
because it is bound by its i 'herited structure, 
whereas the planning of the structure of an 
artificial language “may he a priori even though 
its elements are based on the knowfi root mate- 
rial of the European languages.” This a- 
priorism of the structure of an artificial language 
makes it possible for such a language to be 
“precise where natural languages are vague* and 


“regular where the natural tongue is irregular.” 

E. Allison Peers* “bilinguism” (English and 
Spanish) is rejected as complicating rather than 
simplifying the present situation. Sir Richard 
Paget’s “sign language” is rejected as inade- 
quate. This inadequacy had previously been 
pointed out by R. A. Wilson in his book 
The Miraculous Birth of Language: “If each 
gesture is to represent one notion, we should 
require as many gestures as we possess notions. 
The two hands cannot form this number of 
gestures.” The larynx and associated “organs 
of speech” are inherently much more flexible 
than the hands. The vocal medium of communi- 
cation is capable of the high degree of differen- 
tiation without which linguistic systems would 
not be possible. The same objection applies to 
systems of pictures (Neurath, 1936) as a 
means of international communication. 'Phe 
British Association Committee on Post-War 
University Education arrives at the conclusion 
that “any auxiliary means of education will 
have to be closely related to the English 
language and to be such that the learning of it 
is a direct step toward learning English.” 
This clearly looks forward to an Anglo-Ameii- 
can condominium, but it seems to this reviewer 
to be over-sanguine in its prognosis of the 
predominant role to be plaved by English- 
speaking peoples in the world of tomorrow: 
“English is one of two languages of the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty and the common language of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek and the peoples 
of India.” Russian is the other (180,000,000 
speakers), and although English may be playing 
the role of lingua franca in the Far East, it 
happens that Chiang himself does not speak it. 
Jacob approvingly quotes Margaret Schlauch 
(1943) as taking professional linguists to task 
for their exclusive devotion to “the pure!} 
analytical study of language” and their non- 
participation in the working out of a solution 
to the international language problem “as 
citizens of the world.” 

In Part I, Jacob outlines five of the more or 
less successful constructed languages. Espe- • 
RANTO (Chap. I), invented by Dr. L. L. Zamcn- 
hof, appeared in 1887, under the author’s 
pseudonym of Doktoro Esperanto. The first 
book contains the sounds, the grammar, and 
a lexicon of 921 “root” elements. The pho- 
nemic system and the grammatical framework 
are as follows: 
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Sounds 

Consonants 

Vowel \ 

p t c 

c k 

1 

u 

h d dz g K 

e 

o 

f s 

s H h 

<3 

1 

V z 

j 



m n 


[Stress, 

on the 

Q 

J 

penult, 

IS non- 

1 


phonemic.] 

r 




Forms 

Noun -o 


-J |acc -n 


Ad), -a 
Adv. -c 
Inf. -1 
Pres, -a- 
Past - 1 - 

1 PI- 

1 Pass 

) 

i Art 

Put. -o- 

1 Em. 

-s (Ptc. 

(Ptc 

C’ond. -u- 
Impv. -u 


)-n,. 

)-«- 


It the stress, in Esperanto or any other lani^udKc, reKulari> 
tails on a particular bvllalilc of the word, it can be regarded as 
non-phunemic only if the word-boundary is phonemically 
inarkr < hv some other feature. Needless to sa\ , the space between 
w( J • •!< oitijofr IS not a phonemic feature, at most it is an indi- 
reit (but perfectly legitimate) desire for indicatinK the position 
ot the phonemic stress — U H 

Esperanto roots arc inherently nominal, ad- 
jectival, adverbial, or verbal, although this fact 
was not theoretically recognized for some time, 
'rhe noun ending -o, the adjective ending -a, 
the adverb ending -e, and so on, are pleonastic 
when added to roots w'hich are already inher- 
ently nouns, adjectives, adverbs, etc. When 
added to other roots (-o to an adjective root, 
-/ to a noun root, and so on), they are dv,iivative 
in function (nominalizing the adjective, verbal- 
izing the noun, etc.): bel-a ‘beautiful’ - bel-o 
‘beauty,’ martel-o ‘hammci' > mattel-i ‘(to) 
hammer.’ The resulting forms are not very 
precise, but may be made more so, if necessary 
in a given context, by means of specific addi- 
tional suffixes: bel-ec-o ‘beauty,’ bel-ul-o ‘(a) 
beauty,* beUaj-o ‘a beautiful thing.* The very 
pleonasm of the -a, -e, -i endings has led to 
their acquiring a vitality of their own, so that, 
for example, although properly speaking hodiau 
‘today* is self-sufficient, one may adu Jverbial 
-e, resulting in hodiaHe ‘nowaday.’ One may 
also speak of Vo [la -o] ‘(the) essence, entity.* 
The derivational affixes proper may also be 
used independently: eco ‘quality,’ ulo ‘person,* 
ojo ‘thing.* The result is a language which, 
although supe* ^'cially flexional, is actually 


agglutinative in its structure. Each of its basic 
elements is semi-independent, and construc- 
tions are simple concatenations of these basic 
elements in conventional orders. In the sixty- 
odd years of its life, the Esperanto vocabulary 
has increased, by adding common-European 
roots, from its original 921 to over 6000 offi- 
cially recognized, and between forty and fifty 
thousand unofficial roots, if one includes the 
non-official but already internationalized scien- 
tific terminology. 

In his commentary, on the credit side, Jacob 
mentions the modesty of its inventor, in 
launching the project without any personal ties, 
and in refusing to exert his personal influence 
to bring about modifications in the language, 
although he himself was perfectly amenable to 
criticism, and quite willing to suggest changes 
(as he did in 1894) in conformity with what 
seemed to him to be the consensus of opinion. 
The suggested basic changes were rejected, 
however, by the users of the language, and in 
1905, at the first international Esperanto- 
Congress at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in France, the 
decision was reached to make no changes in the 
basic structure until the language was officially 
recognized and adopted. The members of the 
Congress hoped thereby to gain in stability 
what they might lose in retaining imperfections 
inherent in the original instrument. Jacob 
comments that “Esperanto has consequently 
never been, and is not today, open to funda- 
mental changes or adjustments based on new 
proposals in the fields of interlinguistics, 
in'» -^h It docs develop according to its own 
law ’ This characteristic of Esperanto, as over 
against the other systems (which were, in 
general, very amenable to change), makes it of 
peculiar interest to the general linguist, who 
may be interested in observing the principles of 
growth and development, from known begin- 
nines, under more or less sharply determinable 
conditions, of such a type-language. 

On the debit side, Jacob mentions the reversed 
Czech ^ i.c.'", invented by Zamenhof as a 
common diacritic for the Esperanto alphabet, 
as a serious defect. To the linguist, accustomed 
to dealing with phonetic and phonemic writing 
systems, it seems a minor item, and certainly 
the advantages to be gained (by the use of a 
uniform diacritic and by unit-symbol repre- 
sentation of phonemes) should easily outweigh 
any purely esthetic considerations. Jacob, fur- 
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thermore, criticizes Zamenhof for not using x 
(^'internationally known as a character and as a 
sound”). It seems that here Zamenhof showed 
himself a better linguist than Jacob, for his 
solution to the jc-problem (k& or kz) is in 
complete conformity with the phonetic facts 
and with the principle of one phoneme one 
letter. From the phonemic point of view, on 
the other hand, it is not improbable that dz 
(so written by Zamenhof) is a unit phoneme, 
and should, therefore, be respresented by a 
unit symbol. A more general criticism might 
have been made of the whole group c dz t g 
as offering some difficulty to the native speakers 
of a considerable number of languages. In his 
criticism of R {monarRo, Retnio) Jacob implies 
that only in the Espt. an to-derived system Ido 
have such forms been replaced by forms with 
k. As a matter of fact, such replacement (mo- 
narko, kemio) is now almost universal in Espe- 
ranto itself, through its normal processes of 
development. With respect to the system of 
“correlatives” in Esperanto, Jacob concludes 
that it “lacks the natural elements familiar to 
so many Europeans” and that it is “largely 
arbitrary and artificial.” It might be pointed out 
that in the system (consisting of combinations 
of five stems i- ‘some, any,* ki- ‘what,* /i- 
‘that,* ‘all,* neni- ‘no* with nine endings, 
-a ‘kind,* -al ‘reason,* -am ‘time,* -e ‘place,* 
-el ‘manner,’ -es ‘one’s,* -o ‘thing,’ -om ‘quanti- 
ty,* - 1 / ‘person’) not all the elements are 
arbitrary: ki-y ti-y and neni- remind one of 
Indo-European interrogatives, demonstratives, 
and negatives; -a is the Esperanto adjective 
ending, -e the adverbial ending (limited here, 
it is true, to place), and -o the noun ending; 
-es reminds one of Germanic possessives. 
Interesting, likewise, is the fact that, far from 
feeling uncomfortable in the presence of these 
“artificialities,” the users of the language 
have attempted to extend the system to other 
elements not originally included in it: from 
alia ‘other* have been derived alies ‘someone 
else’s,* alie ‘elsew’here,* and so on. There seems 
to be a certain advantage lo having a large 
number of analogous forms made up from a 
small number of roots and affixes — the effort 
required to learn them is much less than that 
necessitated by a large number of unrelated 
forms. The chief objection seems to fall again 
on the esthetic side: they look “queer” and they 
are not immediately intelligible to people 


familiar .with Latin. Jacob criticizes the 
variability (singular and plural, general and 
accusative) of the adjective in Esperanto: “this 
variability does not add to the clarity of the 
language”; objects to the plural ending -j /y/ 
as “inelegant and heavy,” suggesting that -t be 
substituted for it; and objects to the use of the 
accusative: “it does in no way contribute to the 
clarity of the phrase except in inversion.” 
Jacob does not realize that word-order, far 
from being “logical” or “natural,” is just as 
highly conventional as the use of particular 
endings for number and case, and that for a 
language which is to be of maximum worth to 
peoples all over the world, the “normal” word 
orders of English and French are of little 
value, that the flexibility of order and reference 
obtained by the use of the plural and accusative 
for adjectives, the accusative for nouns, might 
very well compensate for the additional learning 
effort involved. It is likewise not true, at least 
unofficially, to say that the use of the accusative 
in Esperanto is “obligatory,” although a writer 
who omitted it would certainly be considered 
stylistically deficient. The reference to the 
plural -j ly! as “inelegant and heavy,” if valid 
for Esperanto, would be equally valid for 
Classical Greek, where /oy/ endings are fre- 
quent. In criticizing specific vocabulary choices, 
and particularly some of the the results of the 
extremely liberal w^ord-formational usages of 
Esperanto, Jacob makes much of accidental 
homonymy with words of different meaning in 
some of the West European languages. Acci- 
dental homonymy in a world-wide linguistic 
framework is unavoidable. Why should we lie 
more seriously concerned when it strikes closer 
to our West European center ? The form 
fraUlo ‘master* is obviously a back-formation 
from fraHlino ‘miss,* just as is edzo ‘husband’ 
from edzino ‘wife,* and this in turn from a re- 
analyzed kronprincedzino ‘crown princess* (' 
German Kronprinzessin), Such processes are 
“natural” in all ethnic languages. Why should 
they be forbidden in an artificial language ? The 
free use of mal- ‘direct opposite* {malbona' 
‘bad,* malbela ‘ugly,* etc.), the free use of 
“affixes” as independent roots {eta ‘small’), the 
processes of compounding (even when they 
result in such “unfortunate” forms as foresU) 
‘absence* not ‘forest’) are all devices which 
contribute to the vitality and flexibility of an 
auxiliary language. To restrict them on the 
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grounds of unnaturalness is to confine the 
developmental processes of the international 
language within the same narrow tradition- 
bound framework as those of the ethnic lan- 
guages. One of the chief advantages of an 
international language is that one cannot make 
a “mistake” in giving free rein to the normal 
analogizing tendencies: to limit the results of 
the analogizing process to those forms which 
happen to be sanctioned by tradition in the 
West European languages is to lose that 
advantage. Jacob introduces his commentary 
on Esperanto with the statement that ‘ Espe- 
ranto is today the only artificial language which 
has been able to form and to maintain a mass 
movement [of the order of 100,000 practicing 
users]” and concludes with the remark that 
“Esperanto cannot be considered the solution 
of the problem of communication.” Yet, 
except for the criticisms listed and commented 
on above, he gives no further justification for 
this conclusion. Esperanto (and a number of 
other candidates as well) seems to meet Jacob’s 
pu .) ’•^tcria for such a solution (listed in my 
comment on the Introduction, above). One can 
only conclude that for unstated reasons, Jacob 
personally prefers one of the other candidates. 

How, then, do these other systems compare 
with Espcianto ? 

Ido (Chap. II) “started as a reformed Espe- 
ranto,” the creation of Louis de Beaufronl, 
Zamenhof’s personal representative to the 
Delegation pour Tadoption d’une Langue 
Auxiliaire Internationale, formed in 1901 on 
the initiative of Leopold Lean, and including a 
number of well-known linguists (Baudouin dc 
('ourtenay, Otto jespersen, and Hugo Schu- 
chardt). The Delegation rendered its decision 
in 1907, and “decided to adopt in piinciple 
Esperanto, on account of its relative perfection, 
and of the many and varied applications \\ hich 
have been made of it,” but with the proviso 
that “certain modifications” be made along the 
lines indicated by the project of Ido (dc 
Beaufront’s pseudonym). These modifications 
were designed to meet the object ’ons to Es- 
peranto (specified by Jacob) which * nave cited 
and commented on above. The effect of the 
changes was to make the new language (in 
Jacob’s words) “more immediately compre 
hensiblje and more natural in aspect.” 

A number of Jacob’s specific statements with 
respect to Ido jre misleading. For example, he 


refers to Ido grammars, dictionaries, and 
textbooks available immediately after the first 
world war as “the most complete works of 
their kind for any system of planned language.” 
Esperanto works such as Eugen Wuster’s 
Enzyklopddisches Wort erbuck {htipzig, 1923- ; 
four volumes to date, a-kor), the Plena Vor taro 
de Esperanto (Paris, 1930) by Grosjean-Maupin 
and others, and the Plena Gramatiko (Budapest, 
1935) by Kalocsay and Waringhien, arc at least 
as exhaustive as anything published in Ido. 
The modifications of Esperanto, eventually 
incorporated into Ido, have two general tend- 
encies: one, to make the language more 
natural, that is, more like the ethnic languages; 
and two, to make it more “logical.” that is, to 
conform more rigorously to a predesigned 
system of derivation. Concessions to natural- 
ness involved the introduction of digraphs ch sh 
(unit phonemes) qu /kw/, the use of x (a single 
symbol for two phonemes), relaxing of the 
penult accent rule to permit exceptions (last 
syllable of the infinitive: pensdr, and third-from- 
the-last vowel in words ending in iV: familw), 
variability (for number) of the article {la sg., le 
pi.), optional adjective ending -a, special rules 
of w'ord order tor S V O and for adjectives 
(since the “obligatory” use of the accusative and 
adjective agreement had been abolished). Adap- 
tations in the direction of “logicality” involved 
the rule of “reversibility,” stated by Courturat: 
“Every derivative must be reversible; that is to 
say, if one passes from one word to another of 
same family in virtue of a certain rule, one 
st be able to pass inversely from the second 
to ihe first in virtue of a rule which is exactly 
the reverse of the preceding” (1907). From the 
verbal root labor- ‘to w'ork* one derives laboro 
‘works, working,* whence laboristo ‘worker.’ 
From laboristo, by successively removing the 
noun ending -o and the suffix -ist-, one arrives 
again at the root labor-. This principle seems 
to be subsumed by most linguists under the 
label “regular,” and as such works just as well 
in Esperanto as in Ido. On the other hand, 
certai' of the derivative forms in Ido are 
restricted in meaning: richo (noun from an 
adjective root) ‘a rich person* (Esp. riiulo). In 
Esperanto riV*o is multi-significant: “richness” 
{rideco), “riches” {ritajo), ‘rich person’ {riiulo), 
but can be made specific where the context 
makes it necessary (by using the forms indi- 
cated). In Ido, an attempt was made to make 
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precision obligatory, in Esperanto it has 
always been optional. Many of the new affixes 
introduced into Ido have subsequently been 
adopted by Esperantists, but as permissible 
aids to precision, rather than as obligatory 
straitjackets. In practice, not even in Ido was 
the obligatory feature carried out. Critics of 
Ido, according to Jacob, have advanced the 
following points: 

1. “In Ido the application of logic has led to a 
certain amount of artificial rigidity.” 

2. “the planned language should have an 
analytic conjugation” (me vil protektar 
instead of me protektos *I will protect*). 

3. There is no suffix equivalent to nation, and 
no direct deriva ion for desubstantive 
verbs (Ido martel-a^-ar - Esp. martel~i ‘to 
hammer*). 

4. Ido derived forms are not “natural** enough 
(Ido inspektisto instead of *inspektoro), I'his 
objection had been applied by Idists to 
Esperanto; apparently Ido did not go far 
enough in the direction of “naturalness** to 
satisfy everyone. 

Occidental (Chap. Ill), put forward in 1922 
by Edgar de Wahl, is a more independent 
effort than Ido, although its author was 
acquainted with both Esperanto and Ido. It 
attempts to meet the fourth objection to both 
Esperanto and Ido, listed above, and goes very 
far in the direction of naturalness. Instead of 
creating a system of derivation, ,it attempts to 
abstract from the international vocabulary its 
own system of derivation. It tries not to alter 
in any w^ay forms already existent in the ethnic 
languages. Immediate comprehensibility for 
those who are familiar with these languages is a 
principal aim. But it cannot create regularity — a 
prime requisite in an auxiliary language — 
where regularity does not exist. Jacob concludes 
that “to use Occidental correctly a fairly wide 
knowledge of the international words of the 
European languages is required.’* But, if such a 
language is to be of value outside Europe, or, 
for that matter, even to most Europeans, it 
should be so designed as to eliminate the 
necessity for such knowledge. An artificial 
language should be designed to function as a 
SECOND language; if its use presupposes the 
knowledge of other languages, it is not fulfilling 
its function. Although de Wahl’s project met 
with little success, his ideas were influential, 


not only .on subsequent languages (such as 
Novial), but also on the further development of 
Esperanto and Ido. His idea that an inter- 
national language “should be an organic, 
autonomous entity, living and growing accord- 
ing to its own laws, harmonizing and assimi- 
lating new elements” had been one of Zamcn- 
hof’s guiding principles. But all post- Esperanto 
international languages, including Occidental, 
have been constantly subject to personal 
tinkering by their individual authors, so that 
they were not given the opportunity for such 
development as de Wahl prescribes. 

Novial (Chap. IV), advanced in 1928 by Otto 
Jepersen, constituted a new synthesis, based 
on the same general principles as previous 
international languages, but incorporating 
Jespersen’s ideas on analytic linguistic structure, 
which he believed essentially “superior” to the 
agglutinative type. With respect to its general 
make-up, Jacob concludes that “Novial can be 
said to be midway between the extremes of 
naturalness and autonomy.” 

I.NTERLINGITA or Latino sine flexione (Chap. V), 
initiated in 1903 by (Giuseppe Peano, represents 
an effort somewhat off the path beaten by 
Esperanto, Ido, Occidental, and Novial, in the 
sense that its grammatical structure is based 
directly on that of a single ethnic language, 
Latin; but its vocabulary, like that of the others, 
admits all elements common to the languages 
of Europe. Latin flexion is reduced to a 
minimum: only the noun plurals end in -a, and 
even this may be omitted where some other 
word indicates plurality. For all other forms the 
Latin stem is used. Grammatical constructions 
are indicated by conventions of word-order 
and by the use of particles. Derivation is 
“natural,” again in the sense that noderivati\e 
may be used which tradition (Latin or inter- 
national) does not sanction: “Peano suggests 
the frequent reading of Interlingua literature 
for the acquisition of a correct and good style.” 
Here again, as with Occidental, the other 
extremely naturalistic international language, 
one cannot construct new forms freely, and so 
one of the great advantages of an auxiliary 
language is lost. 

Having concluded his brief sketches of 
Esperanto, Ido, Occidental, Novial, and Inter- 
lingua, the only international auxiliary lan- 
guages, out of the hundreds that have been 
put forward, which “claim any following in 
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different countries and a literature and maga- 
zines of their own,” Jacob, in Part II of his 
book, reviews comparatively the chief points at 
issue among the various international languages. 

In Part III (Chaps. XIII and XIV), he discusses 
the relationship of the problem of an inter- 
national system of technical nomenclature to 
the broader problem of au international 
auxiliary language. 

The International Federation of the National 
Standardizing Associations (ISA), founded in 
1926, received a proposal in May 1934, from the 
Soviet-Russian Standardizing C ommission 
(SRSC), that work should be started on an 
international code for the technical sciences. 
A full report on the problem was presented 
in September 1934 at a meeting of ISA in 
Stockholm, and was unanimously accepted by 
representatives of nineteen national standard- 
izing associations. 'Phe SRSC formed a special 
committee for the preparation of a code project, 
submitted in June 1935. It embodies the 
following principles: 

1. a Latin-based alphabet, supplemented by 
devices such as those of Esperanto or 
Czech or 

2. international root words, common and 
technical 

3. an Esperanto-based affix -system 

4. an Esperanto-based grammar 

The discussion of this project has been inter- 
rupted, first by the second world war, and now 
the “cold war.” The problems arc the same, in 
general, as those for the various proposed 
international languages, and the final solution 
will be found in one of those languages into 
which all internationally agreed-on technical 
vocabulary will be incorporated. 

The last chapter is devoted to the work of the 
International Auxiliary Language Association 
(I ALA), founded in 1924, at the instance of the 
Committee on International Language of the 
International Research Council. lALA has 
sponsored a continuing series of experiments 
and studies on various aspects of th*' language 
problem. It has assumed from the beginning 
that no national language could meet the need, 
and has devoted itself to a program with two 
main objects: (1) “to obtain agreement on one 
definite planned language system and to obtain 
official sanction for that language,” and (2) 
*‘to secure the general acceptance of the sanc- 


tioned language which would intlude its 
teaching in the schools.” It has attempted “to 
build upon the fund of experience and know l- 
edge furnished by the languages which have 
been tested by time and use.” Edward L. 
Thorndike determined, in experiments carried 
on at Columbia Univeristy, that “on the whole, 
with expenditures of from ten to a hundred 
hours, the achievement [presumably of English- 
speakers] in a synthetic language [Esperanto in 
this case] will be from five to fifteen times that 
in a natural language, according to the difficulty 
of the latter.” 

Among works sponsored by I A LA are the 
following: Totality^ by Edw'ard Sapir (Language 
Monograph No. 6, 1930); The Expression of the 
Ending-point Relation in English, French^ and 
German^ by Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, 
ed. by Alice V. Morris (Language Monograph 
No. 10, 1932); Indication: A Study of Demon- 
stratives^ Articles^ and Other "'Indicators '' by 
William Edward Collinson (Language Mono- 
graph No. 17, 1937); Cosmopolitan Conver- 
sation: The Language Problems of International 
Conferences^ by Herbert N. Shenton (New 
York, 1934); and Semantic Frequency List for 
English^ French^ German, and Spanish, by 
Helen S. Eaton (Chicago, 1940). For a time 
LALA entertained the idea of selecting one of 
the international languages (probably Espe- 
ranto) as a base language “from which a defini- 
tive form of language might be developed.” 
Since the Second World War, however, that 
id» has been abandoned in fa\or of a plan of 
w( ing anew' with the basic elements from 
which these languages have been constructed. 
The present plan is to create various type- 
languages, embodying the various conflicting 
principles, with a view' toward subsequent 
testing in practice to determine w'hich type may 
eventually prove to be most desirable. The 
vowubulary, however, is now to be selected only 
from elements common to English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese (eliminating 
German and Russian, which have figured in 
some die established languages). 

lALA’s work will certainly play an important 
part in the ultimate determination of the nature 
of the language to be accepted as the inter- 
national auxiliary language. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, however, the 
chief difficulty in the w^ay of final solution of 
the problem has been a political and social one. 
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Until the world is ready, no amount of hashing 
and rehashing of minuscule details of the 
various shemes will affect in the slightest their 
ultimate acceptance. When the time is ripe, any 
one of the established schemes — say Esperanto, 
the earliest of them, or Novial, the most recent 
— will prove structurally adequate to meet the 
demands put upon it. A scheme which has had 
wide practical use, and in which large technical 
vocabularies, internationally agreed upon, are 
already available, will have a great advantage. 


In the meantime, cross- fertilization has taken 
place on a large scale; and once the factor of 
competition has been eliminated, the language 
chosen will be able to benefit from the past 
experience of all the projects (as Esperanto, for 
example, has already benefited by the criticisms 
of Ido, Experantido, and numerous other 
schemes). When the final choice is made, the 
problems will be practical ones, and in the face 
of these, the theoretical divergences, which now 
seem so important, will evaporate. 
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part IX 


RELATIONSHIPS IN TIME 

AND SPACE 




Introduction 


In dealing with languages in much of the world, anthropology often must 
infer past processes of change from their present results. I'o a large extent, 
such inference is part of the place of linguistics in historical anthropology. 
The progress of Indo-European studies has permitted attention in European 
anthropology to quite refined culture-historical inferences. The state of 
work in most of the world is such that anthropology continues to focus on 
the initial questions of the facts of relationship and classification. 

The work of classification entails a conceptual model shared by all of 
di.thropology. Underlying it is the fundamental question: How are resem- 
blances and differences among peoples (their cultural, racial, linguistic 
characteristics) to be interpreted ? 'I^he answers ultimately become part of 
a general theory of the nature and dynamics of human life, but the first 
task is sorting and mapping, ordering the univeise with which one is dealing. 
Thus, while historical linguistics is often undertaken for its intrinsic 
interest, it also provides essential context for other work. To take a 
prominent example, linguistic classifications enter into determining 
historical independence of cases in cros«-cultural studies. 

The classic anthropological approa. to ordering has been to begin in 
terms of time and space. I'hc work involves distinguishing four kinds of 
source for resemblances and relating these to the principal kinds of 
classification of u'lits that show resemblance, always of course within some 
specified frame of reference. 

In terms of source, resemblances either are due to a historical 
connection or are not. If not due to a h^norical connection, resemblances 
may be generic (inherent in all units within the frame of analysis) or 
convergent (due to chance, because of the limits of possible divergence, or 
some recurrent positive tendency such as sound symbolism or a functional 
correlation of traits). If d. to historical connection, resemblances may be 
genetic (continuously transmitted to the units in question from a common 
ancestor) or diffusional (transmitted from one unit to another subsequent to 
the period of any common ancestoi). Work based on this conception of 
resemblances proceeds by successively sorting out, first, the historical froin 
the no-, historical resemblances, and, second, the genetic from the diffusional 
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,e»mhl.nce,, gencic clas.ific-.tion being fundamental to other linen of 

historialiWork^ kinds of classification, a gmrric classification would, of 
course, be equivalent to identifying the units in question as properly 
members of the same universe of discourse. It would precede the usual 
kinds of historical work, cither as warrant for their application within the 
generic classification or to provide a unit for classification within a larger 
universe of discourse. (Thus, a generic classification of all natural languages 
might serve to exclude questions as to the place of logically constructed 
languages or to characterize natural languages in relation to forms of 
communication among other species.) A genetic classification is based 
exclusively upon resemblances due to a genetic historical connection 
whatever the location of the units in space and time may be. (Thus it may 
lead to the inference that a migration has taken place.) An areal classi- 
fication CO isiders resemblances due to either kind of historical connection, 
provided there is proximity in space and time. A typological classification 
may consider any resemblances, without regard to historical connection or 
to proximity (except insofar as such must be considered when seeking a 
representative sample of types). In effect, genetic classification sorts out 
lines of historical connection that converge in the past; areal classification, 
lines of historical connection that converge in the present; typological 
classification, lines of convergence of whatever sort. 

The study of relationships in space and time and the study of processes 
of change (Part VIII) are, of course, interdependent. One can say that, in 
sociolinguistic terms, genetic classification deals wdth the results of the 
weakening or loss of contact among speech communities once intimate if 
not identical; areal classification deals with the results of the establishment 
and maintenance of contact among speech communities, even if once 
remote or independent; and typological classification deals with the results 
of the functional as well as historical interdependence, either of linguistic 
traits among themselves or of linguistic traits and traits common to some 
or all speech communities. 

It should be noted that any diffusional resemblance might be taken as 
defining an area, that of its distribution, but that one ordinarily speaks 
simply of dififusion and borrowing, and introduces the concept of area when 
there is coincidence of several traits, contiguity has been maintained, and 
more than two groups are involved. Such an area may pertain only to one 
sector — a phonetic, morphological, syntactic, or lexicosemantic area — or 
to all. And while the term is most often used for the notable case in which 
the languages are originally independent, logically it also covers the mapping 
of dialects and contiguous subgroups whose provenience is originally the 
same parent speech community. The degree and type of similarity among 
dialects and related languages is generally a function both of retentions and 
interinfluence. 

These types of resemblance and classification are easier to distinguish 
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conceptually than in practice, and the history of anthropology and 
linguistics has been marked by considerable controversy in these regards. 
(A good deal of it, especially on the American scene, is discussed in the 
articles in this part and in the article on Kroeber in Part X.) Controversy 
has flurried over criteria, over what should count as evidence of the criteria, 
and over the interpretation of particular facts of resemblance as belonging 
to one or another class. Certain general points of special pertinence to 
anthropological work may be noted here. 

First, typological resemblance may have historical significance, but if 
so, one is using typology hpMristically for other purposes, and must go on 
to invoke the criteria proper to one of the other kinds of classification. 

Second, genetic and areal classification and the proof of genetic and 
diffusional resemblance arc each interdependent. To establish a resem- 
blance as genetic implies elimination of the possibility that it is diffusional 
and the converse. Positive evidence is needed in either case. Too much ink 
has been spilled in the senseless cause of trying to place the burden of 
proof solely on one or the other. 

Third, in genetic classification it is important not to confuse proof 
with establishment. To establish a relationship is to provide the systematic 
analysis of resemblances which makes possible reconstruction of the 
pioto language in some detail, including details of protocultural vocabulary. 
Even in the most favorable circumstances, the job of establishment is never 
complete, as continuing Indo-European studies show. The theoretical 
requirement for proof of relationship, on the other hand, is simply that 
chance and borrowing be ruled out as sources of the resemblances in 
question, leaving genetic connection as the only probable explanation. 
Controversy sometimes involves the mistake of requiring what is in effect 
some degree of establishment before the fact {i.e., proof) of relationship can 
be asserted. 

Fourth, the validity and value of -search in such a historical field is 
cumulative, both within linguistic work and in the relation between it and 
other lines of anthropological evidei ce. The net is often stronger than the 
threads of whicli it is wove»^, for in history anything is possible, but not 
everything is probable. Possibilities must reinforce each other, and the 
whole must make a consistent -^tory. Thus cooperation between branches 
of anthropology on historical problems is essential. 

Fifth, the work of historical anthropology, including that of linguistics, 
is largely in terms of accumulated experience and rules of thumb. Little 
systematic research on the theoretical and empirical bases of work in an 
area such as, for exan pie, genetic relationship has been undertaken. 
Besides its own intellectual interest and contribution to the solution of 
particular problems, such basic research would offer help in unifying 
historical anthropology by making generally known how results and 
methods of different lines of work were grounded, and by exploring the 
relationships among them. Critical discussion and exchange of methods, as 
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well as of results, among the different branches of historical anthropology 
would add a unity in logical foundations to their existing unity in ultimate 
goals. (On linguistic and archaeological parallels in method, note Hymes, 
1958b, and Rowe, 1959.) 

In “Linguistics as an Instrument of Prehistory,” Swadesh speaks to 
the need for cooperation in prehistoric research, especially among linguists 
and archaeologists. After tackling the problem of linguistic mapping, 
much neglected in American anthropology although of profound effect 
in the communication of results, Swadesh turns to the three types of 
linguistic result of most immediate interest to prehistory, genetic classi- 
fication, evidence of diffusion, and reconstruction of vocabulary. He 
discusses criteria of proof and inference, the use of lexicostatistics, and 
chain relationships, and concludes with recommendations for research with 
comparative study as its primary purpose. 

The comparative method, as developed in Indo-European work, is 
often cited as the standard for historical work in other language families. 
In an essay written especially for the volume, one of the leading scholars in 
the Indo-European field, Paul Thieme, sets forth the principal features of 
the comparative method as he practices it, especially in relation to the 
reconstruction of semantic systems. 

Note the probabilistic and in a sense, experimental, nature of the 
conclusions; the weight given morphological resemblances; the basis of 
proof in the arbitrary (noniconic) relation between linguistic signs and their 
meaning; the elimination of chance and borrowing as explanations; and 
the interdependence of semantic and phonetic correspondences. The 
importance of systemic and cumulative evidence in proof appears through- 
out, not least in the concluding review of some of the characteristic 
semantic systems or fields that can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European. 

In his explication of Bloomfield’s work in comparative Algonquian, 
Hockett gives a stimulating account, not only of principles of comparative 
method, but also of the importance of the anthropological contribution to 
it. Although comparative work was hailed as one of the triumphs of the 
nineteenth century, dispute persists as to its interest, generality, and 
validity. To the historically oriented anthropologist, its interest is clear. 
American anthropology has already provided a striking demonstration of its 
applicability to unwritten languages (Sapir, 1931c). Ultimate demonstration 
of its generality and validity depends upon work in language families in 
parts of the wor’d in which anthropologists have primary interest. Com- 
parative work in the New World and in Africa, for example, offers a large 
number of independent cases (independent at the time-depth of Indo- 
European). In addition, anthropological needs for progress in so much of 
the world in the initial steps of prehistoric linguistics may provide a stimulus 
for effective extension of the depth of comparative work in time as well as 
in space. Extensions of horizon as to genetic relationship in recent years 
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have come principally from anthropologically oriented linguists (see the 
article by Kroebcr and its refererence note on pp. 654-663). 

Note Hockett’s general scheme of types of research with three types 
of analysis cross-cutting three of method. The scheme, as Hockctt remarks, 
is generally applicable in anthropology. Necessary modifications would be 
to recognize an additional mode of analysis, one that states changes in 
speech habits from one point in space to another, and also an additional 
form of comparative method, one that extrapolates in space as well as in 
time (as in reconstructing features of a dialect or language from knowledge 
of other forms of speech contemporaneous with it or providing a general 
framework for describing related dialects). Since research involving space 
and research involving time may be interdependent (see Stankiewicz, 1957), 
the two may properly be linked under a single heading. As has been implied, 
“comparative” remains an adequate term for both within the category of 
method, but the category of analysis poses a problem. Strictly speaking, 
Hockett’s stated definition of “diachronic” properly excludes its “diatopic” 
counterpart, while his definition of “synchronic” improperly implies the 
inclusion of “syntopic” as well. Perhaps “diachronic” and “synchronic” 
may still serve as general terms, if it is understood that they do so by 
metonymy, as does “man” when used for both men and \\omen. 

Some aspects of the use of glottochronology are discussed by Swadesh 
in his articles in this part. Gudschinsky here presents the best exposition 
available of how the glottochronologic test list is applied in a given case. 

There is no concise summary of the extensive and growing literature 
on this controversial subje»..t. A few points must be made here to supplement 
Gudschinsky’s account. First, the revised, 100-item list (see Swadesh, 1955) 
should now be used, replacements, if needed, being taken from a 100-item 
supplementary list... Second, the cognates (better, “glottochronologic 
sames”) to be counted are a special Mibset of all true cognates between 
the languages concerned, namely, tl ^e retained in the same common 
meanings. (Thus, English head [Old English heafod] is a true cognate to 
German haupt, but the two do not ^ount for the purpose in hand; on the 
test lists, head would be pj^ired with the present-day common German 
term for that meaning, Kopf,) 'Third, the time depths obtained are usually 
minimum estimates (on the factors involved, see Swadesh, 1955; Ilymes, 
1960a). In a family of languages, thv, greatest divergence time between 
any pair is the best estimate of the time depth of the whole. Fourth, the 
various factors that make the lime depths statistical estimates having 
ranges of error (a point well stressed by G udschinsky) are such that the 
range of error drasticai j reduces the value of results outside the span 
between 500 and 2500 years. 

Fifth, the results can even so provide only a rough chronology, for a 
recent study (Bergsland and Vogt, 1962) has shown that the tendency for 
basic vocabulary to change at a constant rate is not universal. The glotto- 
chror jlogic and lexicostatistic studies can still give some estimates# of 
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unique value not possible by other means. (cf. Kroeber, 1955), but it is 
more than ever necessary to check the results, as Swadesh has said, with 
other lines of evidence in reaching conclusions as to a particular case. 

'rhe Bergsland and Vogt study underscores two aspects of the present 
state of glottochronology: the need for further basic research in both the 
theory and application of the method as a linguistic instrument, and the 
need to recognize more clearly and to investigate the ^oaolinguistic 
character of the phenomena involved. Clearly the rate of retention is not 
independent of sociocultural context. The clustering of rates of retention 
in a good many cases, on the one hand, and the existence of outright 
exceptions, on the other (such as perfectly conservative Icelandic and rapidly 
deviating pidginized Neo- Melanesian), show that the tendency to uniform 
retention is the empirical manifestation of a complex of underlying factors, 
a “near universal” of the sort described by Greenberg (1957c, pp. 86 ff.) 
and by Osgood (in Greenberg, 1963). 

The net'd for basic research has implications beyond glottochronology 
itself, for the method is novel only in the explicitness of its assumptions 
and procedures. Much of historical linguistics, especially genetic classi* 
fication and subgrouping, has used a concept of basic vocabulary essentially 
the same as that manifested in the glottochronologic list and has implicitly 
assumed a correlation between degree of lexical divergence and time elapsed 
since separation. Moreover, the semantic difficulties of using the list cross- 
culturally inhere in any attempt at standardized, objective study of lexical 
relationship and rates of change. 

At the same time, the need for continued applications remains — that 
is why the article by Gudschinsky has been selected for this part. Appli- 
cations not only may give useful results in the particular historical case, hut 
supply the extended base of empirical data needed to refine the method, 
regarding the behavior of test-list items, the criteria for choosing test-list 
equivalents, the fit of results with other lines of evidence, and the socio- 
linguistic factors affecting retention. 

Two byproducts of glottochronology and lexicostatistics should be 
noted. First, the comparative study of the semantic aspects of the lists, 
synchronically and diachronically, is proving of considerable interest for 
the light it can shed on lexicosemantic universals and on the semantic 
habits of particular language groups (cf. Kroeber 1961; Hymes 1960e; 
Weinreich, 1963). Second, the test list has been found useful, not only as 
an eliciting device, but also as an instrument in a variety of sociolinguistic 
studies (see Hym^, 1962b, pp. 136, 140). 

In “Diffusional Cumulation and Archaic Residue as Historical 
Explanations,” Swadesh explicates a famous dispute in American anthro- 
pology and proceeds to resolve it by analyzing a documented case and 
generalizing the result. Such basic research, testing New World problems 
against Indo-European data where the answer is known, is all too rare. The 
paper provides additional insight into processes of change and the appli- 
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cation of the comparative method to the results of these processes. An 
important point is the treatment of the linguistic issue as one case in the 
general problem of culture history. 

While recognizing that linguistic data must be interpreted in relation 
to the map, if their full contribution to historical anthropology is to be 
realized (cf. Kroeber, 1955), Voegelin shows that the data must first be 
analyzed in linguistic terms, i.e., in terms of genetic classification, including 
subgrouping. An examination of five New World cases brings out various 
ways in which the historical picture may be obscured or clarified, depending 
on whether or not proper linguistic classification precedes attempts at 
correlation with geography. The lesson holds for other external factors, 
such as race and culture. At the same time Voegelin points out the value of 
taking area as a specialized point of departure, granted the necessary 
preliminaries, a challenge which has yet to be taken up in the New World. 

Whereas Swadesh stressed the recognition of archaic residue, Emcneau 
emphasizes the occurrence of diflusional cumulation, demonstrating 
particularly the difiPusion of features of morphology and syntax significant 
enough to constitute a grammatical linguistic area. It is important to 
remember that a balance can be struck, since Swadesh’s argument was not 
to deny diffusion, but to show that it could be discriminated from genetic 
ictcntion, and since Emeneau’s masterful exposition of diffusion presup- 
poses that the pertinent genetic groups and traits have been identified. The 
inference of prolonged and intimate contact which must result from such 
a demonstration of grammatical diffusion must be of considerable interest 
to the general study of culture history in any area. 

Kroeber raises some general issues of taxonomy in anthropology, 
combining a retrospective view with prospects for the future. Note 
especially the emphasis on the need for systematic classification, as well as 
the characteristic interest in quantit;.tive approaches, and the hope that 
methods of typology may give rest s of historical significance. Here 
Kroeber puts his finger on a crux. In genetic and areal classification, the 
great need is more work The work m ^y be difficult, but the significance of the 
questions and answ'ers is clear. In typological classification, the work is 
often relatively straightforward, and, in any case, the great need is clearer 
significant questions and answer3. A good deal of current activity is limited 
to ways of cataloguing data and to die particular insights that can be 
gained from contrastive studies of two or a few languages. Both are useful, 
but the typological tradition of the nineteenth century flourished because it 
spoke to major theoretical concerns. It w'j*'' indeed the great tradition of 
general linguistics in it time, although the fact has been forgotten, 
together with its underpinnings in concepts of evolution and psychology. It 
may be that the revitalized anthropological interest in cultural evolution, 
cognitive psychology, and general linguistics will nourish a revitalized 
linguistic typology as well. 




Linguistics as an Instrument 6o 

of Prehistory 


MORRIS SWADESH 


1. THE PROBLEM 

Prehistoric research today benefits from an 
accumulation of techniques for discovering, 
correlating and interpreting data about the 
past. Each of them has its value and some are 
quite remarkable, but it is well to remember 
that no one technique can begin to compare in 
effectiveness with a balanced combination of all 
lescarch means. Since only scattered small 
fragments of the past are preserved in the 
grounJ ur reflected in the living cultural and 
physical forms of the present, it is necessary to 
lirmg to bear every possible line of evidence on 
each problem of prehistory. Specialists in each 
field of lesearch should try to fight free from 
any tendency to limit their efforts to a favorite 
piocedure or to close their minds to the clues 
diTivcd from other forms of study and from 
other disciplines. However, open minded re- 
ceptiveness to the findings of other specialists 
is not sufficient, because, even when 'uic wants 
to know what has been achieved in other 
fields, it is often practically impossible to find 
out, short of suspending one’s own research for 
a period of years while one learns the language, 
the literature and the complex customs of what 
is reported and what is left unreported among 
the practicants of each speciality. Hence, what 
we mostly need is for each of us to develop a 
full awareness of what his discipline has to 
contribute to prehistory, to concentiatc on 
essential problems and to learn to translate out 
of the specialists* dialect into the g • ‘ral lingua 
franca of prehistory. In the present paper, we 
propose to discuss, we hope in clear language, 
the potential contribution of linguistics to 
prehistory, on the basis of the present state of 
development of this field, and the possibilities 
of further inc. asing its value. 


There arc three main ways in which linguistics 
can illuminate prehistory: (a) by establishing 
facts concerning the common origin and 
subsequent divergence of languages, implying 
the earlier unity and subsequent separations of 
peoples; (b) by discovering diffused features 
(of phonetics, structure or vocabulary) among 
languages which bear evidence of prehistoric 
culture contacts; and (c) by reconstructing the 
vocabulary of old stages of languages so as to 
bring out suggestions of the physical environ- 
ment and content of prehistoric cultures. In 
each of these connections, matters of time and 
place are of prime importance both as intrinsic 
facts and as points of coordination between the 
linguistic and other lines of evidence. For all 
three aspects — time, place and cultural fact — it 
is essential to have an evaluation of the relia- 
bility, so that users of the real or supposed 
evidence can distinguish the barely possible 
. un the highlv probable and in general to note 
t different degrees of probability needed to 
guide them in drawing conclusions from the 
totality of evidence. 

2. uwrVisiir mappim; 

If there is any part of linguistics which 
archeologists arc aware of, it is the muter of 
Classification as represented on maps showing 
genetic classification. These they evidently 
consult as a loutine piocedure, but their use of 
them ’’ of necessity a hit-or-miss proposition. 
Someujnes the linguistic relationships prove 
to be enlightening with respect to archcologic 
problems and sometimes not, so the scholar as 
a rule uses the data w hen it fits and disregards 
It when it does not. He assumes that there is 
an obscure culturological complication which 
explains the apparent contradiction or that the 

575 
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linguistic classification is wrong. However, in 
many cases the only real problem is that the 
map does not show time depth or shows it in 
inadequate fashion. Related languages which 
were a single tongue a thousand years ago may 
be shown in the same way as languages which 
have been separate for over five thousand. 
Maps which attempt to distinguish different 
degrees of linguistic divergence often do so 
with an uncertain and undefined scale of 
value or use a representational technique that 
is not readily grasped by the non-linguist. The 
problem of adequate determination of time 
depth has to be discussed apart; here we offer 
a few thoughts, not necessarily original, on 
how the facts may be shown. 

If one wishes to ma^ e a map readily usable by 
the non-linguistic prehistorian, it is necessary 
to base it upon a definite conception of time 
depth or at least on a clear notion of linguistic 
divergence, which is the linguist’s means of 
inferring time depth. The scale may be based on 
estimated minimum centuries of separation or 
on such general degrees of divergence as close, 
distant and remote, or on an equivalent dif- 
ferentiation of language groups into “families” 
(close relationship), “Stocks” (distant) and 
“phyla” (remote). 

One then selects a mapping technique to 
show such degrees. For example, one may 
represent each phylym with a distinctive 
color, differentiate stocks of each phylum by a 
distinctive hachure shown over the phylum 
color, and indicate the families by outline 
boundaries. Of course, in some cases the area 
of the family may be divided, but this will 
happen less often than in the case of phyla and 
stocks. As we shall see, setting up degrees of 
relation, if accurately done, is certain to run 
into the problem of overlap. Perhaps this can 
be shown on the map by the crossing of colors, 
hachures and boundaries by some other special 
handling of the ambiguous areas. Up to now 
maps have generally avoided the problem of 
overlap, either arbitrarily to avoid difficulties 
in mapping or because linguists have not known 
how to evaluate it. 

Instead of trying to show all the levels of 
classification on the map itself, it may be more 
convenient to indicate only the lowest level of 
grouping and to supply the rest of the scheme 
in the map legend. If one wishes to show smaller 
gradations of degrees of relationship, such as 


those estimated in “minimum centuries,” with 
all the complexity of interlocking connections, 
one form of representation which is simple 
enough to be included in a map legend or in an 
accompanying key, is the divergence diagram. 
As an illustration we offer a diagram of Amerin- 
dian relations insofar as the author’s present 
research permits defining them. Each linguistic 
group having an internal divergence up to 
50 me. (minimum centuries) by lexico-statistic 
estimate is enclosed in a box. The box is subdi- 
vided by means of a broken line if the group 
has discrete divisions separated from each 
other at their point of greatest similiarity by 
31-40 me. The maximum internal divergence, 
in minimum centuries, is written below the 
name within the box. Next to each other are 
placed the boxes representing linguistic groups 
which at their point of greatest similarity have 
a separation of 51-60 me. from each other. 
Where the nearest affinity of a group is even 
more remote, falling between 61 and 70 me. an 
additional broken line is interposed. Even more 
remote relations could be shown, if necessary, 
by adopting still other symbols. If the rela- 
tionships prove too complicated at some point 
to be diagrammed, presumably a few additional 
notes could be added or some reduction ma\ 
be made in what the diagram attempts to show. 
In the accompanying example, [omitted here], 
the fact that only the points of greatest affinity 
are shown is a simplification adopted to prevent 
excessive complication. 

The use of the diagram in connection w'ith a 
map can be facilitated by using the same 
identifying symbols, for example letters of the 
alphabet, on both. Insofar as possible, one 
should try to make top, bottom, right and left 
of the diagram correspond with the location of 
the groups on the map. Repeating the colors 
and hachures used on the map in the diagram 
will also help. 

During our efforts to define linguistic relations 
at all levels, we have sometimes been asked b\ 
archeologists specializing in recent time hori- 
zons as to the value of the more remote con- 
nections. Those who concern themselves with 
“early man,” on the other hand, require the data 
of ancient relationships and particularly need a 
clear demarcation of these from the more recent. 
The general rule must be that the prehistorian 
needs linguistic information for all periods back 
to the horizon of his particular problem plus 
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one additional time stage, the latter being 
necessary to clarify the background. Since all 
time depths make up the total body of pre- 
history, comparative linguistics must study all 
periods, insofar as the present development of 
the science admits, and must at the same time 
bend a portion of its efforts toward devising 
means of penetrating to farther horizons. 

3 . PROVING COMMON ORIGIN 

The principal requirement for good linguistic 
mapping is of course satisfactory linguistic 
classification. And logically basic to this is the 
matter of proving common origin. However, 
the fact is that in many cases the genetic con- 
nection of languages is so obvious that proving 
it is not a problem. Ordinarily, two languages 
which have separated say two thousand years 
ago still have so much common vocabulary, 
general structure and specific morphologic 
elements that even a layman would know they 
are related. If one or both of them have under- 
gone unusually great phonetic changes, it may 
p.M.i, ♦he insight of a practiced cennparative 
linguist to recognize the cognate forms but for 
him they do not remain long hidden. If phonetic 
and morphologic change has been unusually 
small, the relation may be obvious for up to 
five or SIX thousand years. With greater effects 
of change and with greater time periods, the 
fact of relationship may still be fairly obvious if 
the comparativist has the good fortune to have 
available for study a large number of languages 
with interlocking relationship. Because of 
\ariable factors — affecting principally amount 
of phonetic and structural change and the num- 
ber and pattern of interlocking relationship a 
classification like that of Powell and his associ- 
ates is uneven in scale, failing to note separations 
of 3000 years in a few cases and recognizing 
others up to about 6000 years of time depth. It 
is convenient to have a methodology for resolv- 
ing doubtful cases. 

The most powerful technique for pioving 
relationship in difficult cases would appear to 
be the systematic search for points '^f greatest 
concordance among the totality of .anguages. 
Where we cannot easily convince ourselves of 
the common origin of two languages or lin- 
guistic groups, we can look for other entities 
more closely related to each until we have built 
up a series of links involving unquestionable 
relationship, iiri.dly drawing our conclusion on 


the principle that languages which have a 
common origin with the same language must 
have the same relationship with each other. 

Where there are fairly great divergences in the 
chain of relationship, leaving a certain amount 
of doubt, it is helpful to set about building up 
a comparative dictionary. A collection of evident 
cognates linking various languages in the total 
set may add up to convincing proof of common 
origin. This was the method used by Sapir 
in demonstrating the Hokan phylym to the 
satisfaction of most comparative linguists. 
However, since a few insist that the number of 
cognates is insufficient or that the presumed 
proto-language is insufficiently reconstructed 
phonologically, it is well to examine the matter 
of the quantitative requirements of proof. 

It has been asserted that “phonetic laws*' and 
not sheer quantity of resemblances demonstrate 
linguistic relationship, 'rhis is a half truth that 
requires clarification. It is of course true that 
comparative linguistics requires that supposed 
cognates (words or affixes of common origin 
going hack to the common period of related 
languages), in order to he accepted as real 
ones, must show correspondences of their 
component phonemes that are consistent with a 
unified and realistic theory of phonological 
development. Nevertheless, there has to be a 
scientific determination of the number of 
instances needed to prove the phonological 
theory in its totality and in its parts. Sapir's 
comparisons were strictly based on a conception 
historic phonology and he reconstructed that 
o. ^okan in general and even with some minor 
deiails; the doubt cannot then be of the nature 
of the proof but of the amount. Since the first 
essential is to eliminate the chance factor (sec 
below for the question of diffusional similari- 
ties), we need to calculate the number of 
agreements which might be contributed by 
shver chance and still fit the phonological 
assumptions of the reconstruction. This can be 
done by taking into account the number of 
phonemes in each of the compared languages 
and th • rules of combination into syllables and 
morphemes. Wc also need a criterion as to 
how far the actual cases have to exceed the 
chance factor to guarantee within reason against 
the complicating factor of the fluctuation of 
chance. This problem has been solved at least 
in a preliminary way (for example, see Swadesh, 
1956a). The general prehistorian can therefore 
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be reasonably confident of genetic connections 
when he knows that they have met objective 
tests, as well as in the cases where the time 
depth of the relationship is too limited to create 
the problem. 

There has been much discussion of whether 
common vocabulary or common structure is 
the proper basis of proving common origin. 
This led Hymes (1955, 1956b) to the idea of a 
technique for calculating chance in the sheer 
order of elements in the word, whereby it is 
possible to prove common origin beyond 
reasonable doubt by structure alone in many 
cases. In the instances covered by the experi- 
ments, the matter could at the same time be 
proved by vocabulary. This confirms what 
linguistic science wo.ild lead us to expect, that 
common origin is reflected for long periods 
both in vocabulary and structure. There may be 
some structures that lend themselves less well 
to mathematical proofs than others, just as the 
phonetic aspect is variable in this respect. 
Nevertheless, the existence of two separate 
techniques greatly increases the security and 
considerably extends the time depths and the 
number of specific cases that can be covered. 

How far back can we trace linguistic connec- 
tions with reasonable certainty.? If in some 
areas the bulk of the comparative linguists con- 
fine themselves to problems belonging to the 
last five or six thousand years of time depth, 
this is only because of personal predilections 
and established areas of research. There can be 
no doubt that there arc already successful 
probings of time depths far greater than 
5000 years, possibly up to 15,000, and that even 
more can be achieved by a systematic and 
careful application of already known techniques. 

We have so far omitted specific mention of the 
complicating factor of borrowed elements, 
whether of lexicon or structure, which may 
sometimes give the superficial appearance of 
common origin between two languages. This 
problem can generally be met by distinguishing 
levels of stability in language material. Minor 
details of morphology and “cultural*’ vocabu- 
lary are more easily borrowed than broad struc- 
tural features and “basic** vocabulary. There- 
fore, if the resemblances between tw'O languages 
lie primarily in the area of what is readily 
diffused, the relationship must be due to 
borrowing; if it is primarily in the area of the 
most stable, it must be due to common origin. 


Often enough one finds both types of similarity, 
and sometimes along with them two different 
sets of phonological correspondences which 
permit us to distinguish what is due to common 
origin from the over-lay of later borrowing. 
There is a need for much careful study of this 
problem, to improve our capacity for judging 
specific cases. 

4 . GENETIC CLASSIFICATION 

The main service of comparative linguistics to 
prehistory is not simply asserting the common 
origin of languages but defining the degree of 
their divergence and relating it to two variables, 
time and separation. I'ime is a variable re- 
lated to divergence in the sense that, under 
like circumstances, the longer the time tlie 
greater the divergence. Separation is variable in 
that it has different degrees of completeness 
from little more than zero to essentialK 
complete; if parts of an original language- 
community become completely separated the 
language in each of them will tend to divergi 
from that in the other less slowly than it thc\ 
continue in occasional or frequent contact. 
Both time and degree of separation arc of \ il.il 
concern to prehistory, and we must try to 
determine to what extent each is involved m the 
observed linguistic divergence. 

Not all forms of linguistic differentiation aie 
equally related to time and separation. It can 
be shown from specific instances that phonetic 
change sometimes moves with relative rapidit\ 
and sometimes is practically suspended. \ 
condition favoring phonetic change is often the 
presence of a neighboring language or dialot 
with different sounds or with a given trend of 
sound change; consequently the presence or 
absence of the ousidc stimulus may determme 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of the change 
Something .similar is true of structural change, 
except that it is usually slower and less cont.i 
gious. In vocabulary, we have to make a viiv 
sharp difference between the “cultural** and the 
“basic,** the former being relatively sensitive 
to and the latter largely independent of outsitU* 
contacts and cultural changes. Thus “basic ” 
vocabulary taken in sum is the one part of 
language which most truly reflects the mere 
passage of time and is least affected by speti.n 
factors in the history of each group except that 
the specific changes may be influenced by the 
linguistic surroundings, particularly with ref- 
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erence to adjacent variant dialects of the same 
language. And because of this the lexico- 
statistic method is a logical means of obtaining 
an index of the combined effect of lime and 
separation (see Swadesh, 1955, 1956a; Kroeber 
1955). Based on the study of control cases and 
the determination of a norm of retention with 
respect to passage of time, the percent of 
cognates in the diagnostic lists of two compared 
languages is translated into a divergence 
measure called “minimum centuries/’ abbre- 
viated me., and representing the amount of 
time necessary for such a divergence to develop 
between two languages when they are not in a 
position of contact to influence each other. To 
the extent that the two compared languages 
have in fact been in contact, particularly in the 
earlier period while they arc still mutually 
intelligible, the actual time may be from little 
to very considerably longer than the minimum 
centuries of the divergence figure. 

To some extent it is possible to distinguish 
the time and separation factors from a consid- 
:: of the pattern of divergence figures in a 
complex of related languages. When there arc 
more than two languages and hence more than 
one measure of divergence in the group, the 
largest ni.mber of minimum centuries must be 
the closest to actual time. If two or a larger set 
of languages arc relatively close to each other 
linguistically and if they all show essentially 
eijual divergences with relation to other more 
distantly related languages, one may infer that 
they were an undifferentiated dialect until after 
they lost contact with each other; tlieir diver- 
gence with respect to the closest outside lan- 
guage must then represent a maximum measure 
of the time depth of their original unity. By 
using such hints in the pattern of divergences 
one can partially define actual time, but it is 
unlikely that a final answer can come diiectly 
from the linguistic facts alone. To complete 
the reconstruction it is well to make a coordi- 
nated use of the non-linguistic data. 

The difficulty of separating the time and 
separation factors may appear to be ’ limitation 
on the usefulness of linguistic time depth, but 
there is an even more valuable compensation 
in the possibility it opens for reconstructing the 
old dialect geography. The picture may bt 
blurred due to the complexity of varying 
degrees of contact over space and time, but it 
is usually possible to translate a collection of 


divergence figures into a relational diagram 
which must bear some relation to the spatial 
collocation of the early dialects except that the 
order may be symmetrically reversed, giving a 
mirror image, and the orientation with respect 
to map directions cannot be known from the 
internal pattern of divergences alone. By 
broadening the comparison to include more 
distantly related languages, by considering the 
present location of all the languages, and by 
taking into account archeological and other 
data, it may be possible to correct the orienta- 
tion of the diagram and perhaps to fit it to a 
specific geographic area. 

In the use of lexico-statistics as an instrument 
of prehistory, it should be born in mind that it 
is a new method still needing much research 
and refinement (Swadesh, 1955). The indices of 
divergences should be used w'ilh the necessary 
caution, and every effort should be made to 
check the results by other linguistic and 
non-linguistic evidence. In applying the method 
to divergences upwards of three or four 
thousand years, it is necessary to allow for a 
tendency to foreshorten long time periods. 
There also appears to be a “drift” factor, 
leading to a certain underestimation in shorter 
periods. Moreover, although diffusional in- 
fluences do not ordinarily affect the basic 
vocabulary in sufficient degree to essentially 
modify the total retention rate, nevertheless 
special situations may occasionally modify this 
general rule; the distorting effect would be to 
' Mggerate the clwergence between the affected 
. 'j;uagc and its congeners. 

joefore the advent of lexico-statistics, specific 
“isoglosses” were used to reconstruct old 
dialect geography. If two languages reflect the 
same archaic feature of phonetics, structure or 
word usage, this may indicate that they were 
neighboring dialects in the old days. If two or 
more isoglosses give the same indications of 
dialect proximity, this constitutes confirmation 
of the reconstruction. Where a language shares 
isoglosses with two others, it may have been a 
geogr. , Ideally intervening dialect. The diffi- 
culty with isoglosscs is simply that there may 
not be enough of them to fully reconstruct the 
old dialect map, and lexico-statistics has the 
advantage that it can be uniformally applied to 
each pair of languages in a group. Nevertheless, 
the use of the new method should not eliminate 
the old one but on the contrary the two should 
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be used as counter-checks upon each other. In 
certain cases, the method of isoglosses will 
amplify the picture, reflecting later contacts 
after the initial period of dialectal relationship. 

5 . EVIDENCE OF DIFFUSION 

It is often possible to prove, or at least to 
suggest with a certain probability, that common 
features in two languages are not due to 
common origin of the two languages but to 
diffusion from one to the other or to both 
from the same outside source. Such common 
features include sounds or the fact of under- 
going the same sound change, relatively 
superficial details of Uructure, words of like 
form and meaning, similar associations of 
meanings in one morpheme (e.g., using the 
same word for seed and eye) or the same 
derivative formation to express a given meaning 
(e.g., leg-head for knee). If enough or sufficiently 
complex common elements are found to 
eliminate the possibility of chance, we may 
have evidence of cultural contact. The deter- 
mination of when, where and under what 
circumstances the contact took place may have 
to depend on other than linguistic evidence. 
There is sometimes the possibility of dating the 
contact linguistically. For example, borrowed 
words may show phonetic changes, whose 
relative date is known, and it follows that they 
came into the language before that time. 
Incomplete assimilation in phonetics or mor- 
phological treatment is usually a mark of 
recency. 

The meaning of borrowed words is often an 
important clue as to the period, place and 
nature of prehistoric culture contacts. If a 
language has many borrowed terms for local 
flora and fauna, it is an indication that it is new 
to the region and the source language has been 
longer in the region. Similar considerations 
apply to place names. Often one finds that the 
bulk of the place names are in the present-day 
language of the area, but that a certain number 
have no meaning in that tongue. These may be 
suspected of being borrowings taken from an 
earlier group of people. If possible one should 
try to find the source language. In certain 
regions, the bulk of the place names come not 
from the local languages but from a politically 
dominant group. In such cases,, these names can 
help map the area of influence of that group. 


The use of a borrowed culture term almost 
always implies the diffusion of the correspond- 
ing culture trait, and is therefore a fairly direct 
clue to a fact of prehistory. 

6 . RECONSTRUCTION OF CULTURE 

Once a group of languages has been found to 
be of common origin, their vocabularies can be 
examined for cognate elements that give evi- 
dence of the cultural content and physical en- 
vironment of the old community. The number 
of helpful words will bear a relation to the 
recency of the differentiation, the cultural 
conservatism of the peoples, and the number of 
languages and the richness of the vocabularies 
available for comparison. One should not 
hesitate to apply the method no matter how 
divergent the languages may be, because even 
a few hints of early culture are worth having, 
but much more detail is normally recoverable 
in more limited time depths. Where the present 
populations have simple archaic cultures which 
are fairly similar one to another, the yield may 
be higher than in cases of advanced and much 
varied cultures. In making studies of this type, 
one should try to obtain material from as many 
related languages as possible and to get very 
complete vocabularies. It is well not to limit 
the languages to those going back to a common 
form precisely at the time horizon being studied, 
but to include also more distantly related 
tongues with a common period even farther 
back, since these may add to the clarity and 
completeness of the reconstruction. The parallel 
study of unrelated groups sharing the cultural 
area of languages in the reconstruction, may 
also be helpful by bringing out evidence ot 
cultural borrowings and of interlocking cultural 
development. 

The technique of cultural reconstruction from 
vocabulary is a complicated and delicate one, 
requiring imagination and care in the linguistic 
aspect along with a good knowledge of contem- 
porary and archeological cultures of the areas 
concerned and a theoretical understanding of 
culture change. Collaboration between linguists 
and culturologists is to be recommended (see, 
for example, Schrader, 1890). 

Two chief problems from the linguistic point 
of view are distinguishing real cognates from 
accidental similarities, and borrowings from 
old common vocabulary. Some cognates will 
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have a probability so high that they cannot be 
reasonably doubted unless there is overwhelm- 
ing cultural evidence against their antiquity. 
Others may be moderately reliable, moderately 
doubtful or just barely possible. All should be 
assembled, because there may be other ways of 
verifying their archaic character but it is well 
to set down an estimate of the probability of 
each case, based on phonological considerations 
and upon the spread of occurrences among the 
related languages (see, for example. Longacre 
and Millon, 1961), the latter not so much on 
the basis of present geography but rather in 
terms of linguistic differentiation. As for 
interdialect borrowing, it is necessary to 
consider the possibility of this circumstance at 
every time level from the common period to 
the present. In many cases it is possible to 
recognize recent borrowings by the phonology, 
but this is less and less easy as one goes back 
to the common horizon. In the first period of 
mere dialects, the process of borrowing among 
local forms is hardly to be distinguished from 
tl . development of the language as a single 
undifferentiated whole, and unless the cognate 
element is also found in separate languages 
dating back to a still earlier common period, 
one cannot be sure it was already in use in the 
earliest phase of the period being reconstructed. 

Cognates do not necessarily have the same 
meanings in the present languages. The 
instances of varying meanings may in some 
instances be the most enlightening of all. since 
they may reveal culture traits now gone from 
all of the contemporary groups, ihc process 
of inferring original meanings from a variety 
of later ones, the semantic reconstruction, is 
thus just as important and just as demanding 
of caution as the phonological one. 

Culture terms should be compared not only 
with words of the same category but also with 
noncultural vocabulary. Where an artifact or 
cultivated product bears a name traceable to a 
common object of nature, this may be evidence 
of relative recency of the trait. The etymology 
may also reveal something of the original 
provenience, procedure of pre auction or 
customary uses. In addition to culture terms, 
words describing plants, animals, terrain 
features and phenomena of the weather (e.g., 
snow) may tell something of the ancestral 
home. A cognate place name may pin it down 
even more exactly. 


7 . POINT AND AREA 

Ninety years after Johannes Schmidt (1872) 
pointed out the impossibility of the family-tree 
conception of language development, some 
comparative linguists are still trying to trace 
language groups back to single points of space 
and time from which a previously undifferen- 
tiated parent language sent out colonies to 
develop into a series of daughter languages; 
family tree diagrams are still made; and the 
outline form of presenting divisions and 
subdivisions of a linguistic group is still used 
even by scholars who reject the theory on 
which it is based. These procedures fit only the 
exceptional case of a language carried from one 
point to a far off new location where it immedi- 
ately loses contact with the old community, but 
normally the spread of peoples is gradual, with 
the old and new areas maintaining contact 
from generations to thousands of years. In- 
novations appearing in one part of a dialect 
community tend to spread all around, in some 
cases being eventually adopted everywhere and 
in others reaching to various portions of the 
whole. Out of the complex series of processes 
arise dialects and separate languages, but the 
old continuity of dialects may be reflected 
thousands of years afterwards in the chain of 
interlocking relations among the derived lan- 
guages. 

The size of dialect and language areas and the 
reach of the uniformizing tendency evidently 
vary according to terrain and the level of 
onomy and organization of the group. From a 
i udy of linguistic maps, it would seem that 
hunting-gathering groups, when not too much 
impeded by terrain, may long maintain a 
relatively uniform type of speech over a large 
area despite a low concentration of population 
and slow means of travel. 

When dialect differentiation appears, as it 
must in time, it takes on the typical chain 
formation. Where the continuity is broken, 
it may be the result of the expansion of one 
grour into adjacent territory, thus eliminating 
intermediate dialects. 

In early stages of agriculture, with the 
appearance of fixed settlements, local differences 
develop in each nucleus of population, with 
gradations evidently maintained by the move- 
ment of people for trade and other purposes 
mainly among neighboring towns. Advanced 
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commerce and political organization open the 
way to broader areas of linguistic unity, 
resulting either through the establishment of 
common trade languages, which eventually may 
become regional languages, or from coloni- 
zation. Yet the kinds of development here 
suggested are merely broad generalizations, 
whose actual application has to be studied in 
each individual case. 

The application of these general observations 
to comparative linguistics requires that wo get 
away from family tree diagramming and 
classification, develop techniques for handling 
chain relationships and adapt our conceptions 
of divergence, contact phenomena and time 
depth to the realistic possibilities of linguistic 
development. Instead of trying to force lan- 
guage into discrete large groups, each subdi- 
vided into its set of smaller separate groups, we 
must look for evidence that will indicate what 
actually happened. The relational diagram, 
already mentioned as a technique for showing 
interlocking relationships of divergence, may 
be taken as a rough reconstruction of dialect 
geography, to be used together with recon- 
structed vocabulary and with non-linguistic 
evidence to help determine the location of the 
dialects and the subsequently developing 
languages in each period of prehistory. 

8 . NEEDS 

Comparative linguistics, to make its proper 
contribution to prehistory, needs a great deal 
more knowledge of languages and of detailed 
genetic relationships than it now has, and much 
more than it even can hope to have at the 
present rate of accumulation of data. That we 
need more people competent in this field and 
funds for field and subsequent research, is all 
too obvious. However, even with increased 
personnel and facilities, a vital requirement is 
the development of more efficient methods of 
work. 

Our field linguists must learn to collect good 
material faster- -to obtain r working phonemic 
analysis in hours instead of months and to 
determine the main structural features of a 
language in days instead of years. In each aspect 
of the work— phonemics, structure, vocabulary— 
there should be an order of priority, putting 
principal emphasis on that part which is most 
essential for comparative purposes. Instead of 
trying to do a few languages with commendable 


thoroughness, we should find ways of making 
the data of all of them available with commend- 
able speed. Survey and sampling techniques 
should be broadly used, and methods of 
exhaustive research applied at leisure, after a 
survey, not necessarily to all the languages 
surveyed but primarily to those which appear 
to be of strategic value to comparative research 
and to those which are in danger of being lost. 

One of the great problems in efforts at com- 
paring languages is that we may have very 
different coverages of material for the compared 
languages. We have the word for horn in one 
language and seek its equivalent in the next 
only to find that the recorder of that language 
did not obtain the word. In our linguistic 
surveys we should use standard vocabularies, 
well selected to obtain on the one hand basic 
words helpful in establishing genetic relation- 
ships and on the other hand culture terms useful 
in tracing old diffusional influences and in 
reconstructing ancient culture. 

The use of standard vocabulary lists on 
printed (or mimeographed) forms reduces 
tremendously the work of the comparativist, 
since laying a set of lists down side by side on 
a flat surface vill reveal cognates at a glance 
which would take hours or days to locate in 
dictionaries or in ordinary field notebooks. 
However, since cognates often have different 
meanings, one needs in addition a guide in 
likely near synonyms and other related mean 
ings based on knowledge of general semanlKs 
and the specific tendencies of particular groiijis 
of languages. These notions have led to tlic 
following technique of locating cognates, 
which the author has seen used with gieat 
saving of time and increased thoroughness 
Word lists for a set of languages are placed side 
by side, and all apparent cognates of the same 
meaning are put on a slip of paper; if no 
cognates are observed separate slips are made 
for each word in each language. A carbon cop\ 
of the slips is retained in the original numerical 
order as a finder list; since the word lists are in 
topical order an alphabetical index by meanings 
is needed for locating the slips when needed. 
I’he originals arc regrouped to bring togcthei 
all those of related meaning, and cognates thus 
found are joined by stapling the slips togethci . 
Sometimes different semantic groupings aic 
tried until all the possibilities have been exam- 
ined. Tentative reconstructions of phonetu 
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form are written in for each set of cognates. 
The slips are re-filed according to the phonetic 
form of the reconstructions, allowing the 
comparativist to study the correctness of 
the phonologic equations and also sometimes 
revealing additional cognates with unexpected 
meanings. Corrections in cognate identification 
and reconstruction are made w'henever the 
accumulating information requires it. The 
hie prepared for one linguistic group may 
be collated with another one to build up 


broader and broader comparisons. The tech- 
nique we have described could be easily 
adapted to use with the simpler types of filing 
machinery, with the comparativist intervening 
at the critical points. 

Prior to the operation of the foregoing 
technique, it is convenient to have a preliminary 
idea of what languages go together. This can be 
done by making tentative counts of possible 
cognates and grouping together all lists which 
show a given minimum percent of agreements. 
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The Comparative Method for 6l 
Reconstruction in Linguistics 

TAUL THIEME 


The ('OMPARATIVE method in linguistics as a 
tool for reconstructing prehistoric linguistic 
(lata, developed chiefly, though not exclusively, 
by an investigation of the so-called Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, is a procedure that emerged 
from the science of comparative grammar 
(founded by Franz Bopp in 1816: Ober das 
('onjugationssystem der Sanskrit spr ache ^ in I 'er- 
(fleichung mit jenem der griechischen, latcinischen, 
n und germanhehen Sprache . . . It was 
August Schleicher who first clearly formulated 
its program {Formenlehre der kirchenslawischen 
Sprache, 1852) and attempted to carry it out. 
1’he reconstruction of prehistoric linguistic data 
can be of the greatest help to prehistoric 
ethnological reconstruction. 

THE NATURE OF PREHISTORIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 

All prehistoric reconstruction is ('f course 
purely hypothetical, that is, it is based on 
conjectural assumptions, Strictly speaking, any 
conjectural assumption is a guess This can, 
however, not be inverted: it is not true that 
every guess is a scientific hypothesis. A scien- 
tific guess must serve the specific purpose of 
explaining the nature and mutual relation of 
observed facts. It value is in strict correlation, 
first, to the accuracy of the factual observation 
and, second, to its being demonstrably evident 
that there is no other guess that would serve this 
purpose better or just as well. A ci ■ acteristic 
feature of a scientific hypothesis lies therein, 
that it makes possible predictions and hence can 
be tested by experiments. An experimentally 
verified hypothesis is considered “proven.” 

The procedure of a prehistorian may be 
likened to that of a detective. He hunts for 
clues. He puts them together into a meaningful 


whole, discovering the secret of their disposition 
by relating them to a hypothetical picture. He 
goes on, after this, looking for further clues 
and testing them one by one to see whether they 
fit, all the while correcting and complementing 
if necessary, altogether changing —his initial 
conception. Once he has a sufficient number of 
significant clues, he will be able to make 
certain definite predictions as to the nature of 
further clues and as to precisely what will 
happen if certain tests are applied. His success 
depends on the watchfulness and correctness 
of his observation, on the methodical strictness 
of his inferences, and of course on his imagina- 
tion, which is not a dreamer’s or a poet’s 
fantasy, but a capacity, trained by experience, 
to visualize a possible sitation. There is, in all 
this, no secret magic involved, no uncanny 
gifts: “Elementary, my dear Watson.” 

: . is obvious that the certainty of a hypothetical 
a^ mption is related to the nature and signif- 
icance of the clues. The immediate facts of the 
prehistoric ethnologist are concrete objects that 
can be handled, looked at, and put in museums. 
His hypothetical reconstruction consists in 
filling in the gaps in the information that are 
left by his necessarily fragmentary facts From 
the specific material and shape of prehistoric 
tools and weapons, or whatever else is at his 
disposal, he proceeds to make inferences to 
types cf civilizations and their distributions. 
His complaint will be the scarcity and lack of 
variety of his prehistoric facts, otherwise 
unassailable in their reliable substantiality. 

The immediate facts of the prehistoric 
linguist -called in to supply subsidiary in- 
formation— are of a vastly different kind. They 
are neither concrete nor prehistoric- prehistoric 
being, by definition, a culture or a situation from 
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which no, or no decipherable, linguistic records 
are available. Speaking of prehistoric linguistic 
data, we mean in fact hypothetically postulated 
items. The linguist seems, then, to be at a 
considerable disadvantage fn nri the outset. 
This disadvantage, however, is outweighed by 
the peculiar nature of the historical material at 
his command. It permits him to reconstruct 
prehistoric facts with a precision unequalled in 
any other branch of humanistic studies. It is 
the particularity of linguistic facts and the 
characteristic processes of language change that 
enable him to ask questions for which there are 
operational answers: he can test his hypothetical 
predictions, within methodically defined limits, 
by accurate experim< Us. 

THE PARTICULARITY OF IJXGUISTIC 
FACTS 

The particularity of linguistic facts is deter- 
mined by the symbolic nature of the linguistic 
sign: the connection between the significans and 
the significandum is not natural and necessary 
(“symptomatic**), but factual and arbitrary. Its 
factuality is historical: it derives from a unique 
event, unrepeatable except by accident, and is 
kept alive by tradition. Its arbitrariness is not 
that of an individual, but that of society: it 
derives from and is maintained by social 
convention. Comparing languages means, then, 
comparing social conventions. Other traditional 
conventions lending themselves to a compar- 
ative examination are, for exarhple, religions, 
mythologies, legal institutions, cultural patterns. 
The specific forms of religious or social con- 
ceptions, however, can be derived throughout 
from understandable motives; those of linguis- 
tic signs cannot. There are, to be sure, certain 
traditional conventions in language that are on 
precisely the same level as other traditional 
conventions. Among these are, for example, 
the fairly widespread distinction of a masculine 
and feminine gender, ascribed to all sorts of 
objects that are, in reality, without sex. The 
origin of this conventional distinction can be 
found in a general tendency of humanity to 
look at the world in analogy to its own kind. 
The almost universal custom of naming 
measurements after parts of the human body 
(“foot,” etc.) can be motivated in the same 
manner: dnthropos mitron hapdnton *man is the 
measure of all things.* Appellations of certain 
concepts (actions like murmuring, objectr like 


drums, animals like birds) can also be motivated 
as stylizations of acoustic impressions (onomato- 
poetica). By no means, however, can the 
particular forms of the great bulk of words be 
motivated: no reasonable motive besides its 
being an established convention is detectable 
for calling a horse horse (or cheval [French] or 
Pferd [German] or losad [Russian], or ghord 
[Hindi]), or for choosing a specific sound to 
express a grammatical function: -s is no more 
suitable for expressing the so-called nominative 
function and the singular of a living being 
(in Proto-Indo-Kuropean) than -m is for 
expressing that of the accusative singular. 

If the form of the signs with an appellative 
function (roots, stems) and of those with a 
designative function (particles, conjunctions, 
suffixes, endings) correspond closely in different 
languages, this cannot be explained, conse- 
quently, as the result of an analogous motiva- 
tion. If the nature of the correspondences is, 
further, of a kiml that they can be assumed to 
be due neither to borrowing nor to chance, 
the conclusion is evident that the compared 
languages arc developments of one single 
language: they are “historically related.*’ 

The special situation created by a linguistic 
correspondence, in contradistinction to that 
created by a religious analogy, may be illustrated 
by an example. 

In many religions, all over the world, we 
find a conception of the sky/heaven as “father” 
and of the earth as “mother.” 'Phe motive is 
easy to gauge. The sky sends down the rain 
that causes fertility like semen, and the earth 
brings forth, as it were from its womb, plants 
and fruits. This leads to the personification aiul 
divinization of sky and earth as “father” and 
“mother.” Since the analogous facts can thus 
result from a general human way of viewing 
nature, they do not permit a historical conclu- 
sion. If we find this conception in different 
religions, it need by no means be due to cithci 
borrowing or common inheritance. The analogy 
cannot even be called an “accident” or a 
“chance,” as the idea is of so obvious a motiva- 
tion that its independent reoccurrence in 
different religions lacks the element of surprise. 

The Sanskrit (Vedic) term Dyadi pita (nom.) 
‘Father Sky/Heaven* is strikingly similar to the 
Greek (Homeric) term Zeds patdr (nom ) 
‘Father Zeus,’ and to archaic Latin Diespiter 
(nom.) ‘Jupiter.* Here we have a fact that 
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cannot be explained as due to a possible analo- 
gous motive for choosing corresponding sym- 
bols for similar independently in different 
languages. It is significant in a specific way: it 
cries for an interpretation in terms of history or 
prehistory. 

THE DEMONSTRATION OF CENETK' 
RELATIONSHIP 

An explanation of similarities as the result of 
chance can be eliminated on the axiom that 
chance does not repeat itself indefinitely. 
Similarities between two given languages, that 
arc in nature and ijuantity conspicuously 
different from those prevailing between any two 
languages, must be accounted for by a specific 
assumption. This is the line of reasoning that 
was adopted by Sir William Jones, \Nhen he 
asseited (in 1786) that Sanskrit, Cireek, and 
j^alin had “sprung from some common source,** 
Sanskrit “hearing to both of them [Latin and 
Greek] a stronger affinity, both in the roots of 
verbs and in the forms of grammar, tlian could 
have been produced by accident.’* 
Since then, the explicit or implicit decision, 
“This cannot have been produced by accident.*’ 
has been the basis for any assertion of genea- 
logical linguistic relationship. 

The elimination of an explanation I y borrow- 
ing, on the other hand, requires some technical 
linguistic skill and, for certain instances, may 
even prove difficult. 7*he first step will be to 
get a clear conception of what kind of similarity 
we are dealing with. To be of value for our 
purposes — that is, to admit of a precise inference 
to a genealogical relationship a given similarity 
must be shown to be a correspondence that can 
be defined in specific terms as obtaining 
between the sounds (phonemes) and the appel- 
lative and formative elements (morphemes), 
as well as between the methods of formation 
and the semantic functions, 'rhis means 
that we have to replace the observation of a 
more or less vague resemblance of words by 
the technique of comparative grammar. The 
salient feature of this technique — introduced by 
Franz Bopp in 1816 — is the analys of w'ords, 
that is, of the practical units of speech, into 
their abstract elements (roots, suffixes, endings, 
in the case of Indo-European languages). It* 
necessary complement is the investigation of 
correspondences between sounds, that is, the 
“clay” of whiv h the “bricks” (the functional 


elements) are fashioned. Only if several of 
these different types of correspondences are 
established, arc we in a position to interpret 
particular words of “similar” aspect in different 
languages as the reflexes of a particular 
original identity. 

Now in principle, any individual speaker is 
able to change, arbitrarily, the pronunciation 
of particular sounds or particular w'ords, the 
pattern of a particular construction, the use of 
a particular term; he may even coin hew words. 
However, such individual innovations arc 
nothing better than more or less serious 
proposals. 'I’hey become part of a linguistic 
system when, and only when, they are accepted, 
that is, imitated, by the speech community. 
And the speech community will change its 
established conventions only if an individual 
proposal suits a general tendency or is capable 
of meeting a specific want. Some changes 
introduced into a g»vcn linguistic system in the 
course of a given period of time can be described 
systematically according to types that correlate 
familiar types of behavior: assimilation, dis- 
similation, prolepsis, haplology, for example, can 
be explained as due to anticipation, persever- 
ance, overaccuracy or inaccuracy in making 
distinctions. 

More difficult to motivate are sound changes 
proper, ^’ct it is just this kind of change that 
seems most regular in its ways and hence most 
suited to rigorous description and exact in- 
ference. By “sound change” we understand 

he substitiitio:- of a new pronunciation, not 
a particular word, but for a particular 
St ..nd (phoneme). 'I’his means that, for 
example, the substitution of a th for a /, though 
it must of course first have become manifest 
in the pronunciation of single words, will in 
fact be executed everywhere w'here formerly a 
/ appeared under the same conditions. Looking 
:»♦ the single w'ords where the new sound 
appears, w'c get the impression of the working 
of a “law.” In reality, it is of course a single 
act which then shows its effect in many different 
instan ‘s. What we actually have are sets of 
regular correspondences that are of the greatest 
value for reconstruction. 

C orrespondences between languages could, in 
principle, be described without making use of 
any hypiothcsis. They become meaningful, 
however, only on the assumption that they are 
due to original identities, changed into differ- 
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cnees by historic developments for which 
strict analogies can be found in the development 
of linguistic facts that is observable in the 
bright light of history. The changes we can 
trace in the development of Vulgar Latin to 
the modern Romance languages (Italian^ French 
Spanish, Rumanian, etc.) are of exactly the 
same kind as those we presuppose from 
Proto-Indo-European to the oldest attested 
Indo-European languages. The system of 
describable correspondences that can be estab- 
lished between the Romance languages has 
its exact counterpart in the correspondences 
of the oldest Indo-European languages. 

TYPES OF CORRESPONDENCE 
A. SOUND CORRESPOND iNCES 
One of the simplest types of sound correspond- 
ences is the following: 



Indo- 

Iranian 

Slavic 

Greek 

Latin 

Germanic 

1 

a 

u 

a 

a 

a 

2 

a 

e 

c 

e 

e 

3 

a 

0 

0 

0 

a 

4 

i 

0 

a,c/o 

a 

a 

In 

order 

to do 

something with 

these four 


correspondences, we have to interpret them. 
Our interpretation proceeds on the assumption 
that they are the reflexes of four particular 
identities. We might designate them by figures: 
1, 2, 3, and 4; but this notation would give no 
hint as to the nature of our postulates, which 
obviously consists in their being particular 
sounds, presumably vowels. A reconstruction 
of the type A, as was proposed 

originally, evidently comes nearer to reality, as 
it involves an attempt at a description that does 
not leave out the most characteristic feature. 
Since there is no particular reason for choosing 
the vowel a as a symbol, this series could be 
replaced immediately by a series *a, *e, *o, *j 
(the asterisk denoting the hypothetical character 
of the designated vowels). 

For choosing these particular values, consid- 
erations of probability are primarily responsible: 
except where we must, we do not assume 
changes. In reconstructing *af we need to 
assume a change for Slavic only; in reconstruct- 
ing *e, a change lor Indo-Iranian only; and in 
reconstructing a change for Indo-Iranian 


and Germanic only. The last series alone 
requires the reconstruction of a sound that was 
not preserved in any of these languages, since 
none of them distinguishes its correspondence 
from some other sound with other corres- 
pondences (Indo-Iranian t corresponds also to 
an I in all the other languages). The symbol 
is chosen to indicate a vow^el that, like i and u, 
cannot bear the high-pitch accent in Proto- 
Indo-European, and is similar to these sounds 
also in that it may appear as the second part of 
a dipthong. Its color is not immediately 
definable. Only if w^e look very closely, do wc 
seem to be able to suggest that Greek, with its 
three different correspondences, «, e, o, for 
has preserved an old distinction of which 
traces are preserved elsewhere. Certain facts of 
the last Indo-European language to be deci- 
phered, Hittite, suggest, moreover, that the pro- 
nunciation of our vowel was characterized 
by a laryngeal pronunciation. Hence wc may 
replace *j by ’*'//, or rather by *H„, *//,., 
or similar symbols. 

In other w'ords, our reconstruction follow'S the 
principle of choosing the path of least resistance. 
Fortunately, we have independent evidence 
that can be used to check our probabilistic 
reconstructions. P'irst, the sounds we recon- 
struct cluster together in systems, similar in 
principle to those observable in living lan- 
guages; we obtain systematic structures that 
are free from contradictions. For example: 
our reconstructed scries *a, *e, *0 is matched b\ 
another series, reconstructed by the same 
method: *«, Second, we find that in the 

prehistory of certain Indo-European languages, 
our *e has effects on certain preceding sounds 
(♦^ir, siniilar to those of *t (“palatali- 

zation**), and that *0 has effects similar to those 
of *u. This demonstrates that we were right 
in reconstructing a palatal vowel for *^2 and a 
nonpalatal vowel for *< 13 , while the presence 
of an *1 and an *u in our reconstructed vowel 
system vindicates the choice of *e and not of 
% of *0 and not of *« for our particular series. 
Our reconstruction of *H for *A is confirmed 
by the observation that in certain cases (before 
vowels) where *H seems to have disappeared, 
a preceding unvoiced stop (especially /) is 
aspirated in Indo-Iranian. 

If, armed with the results of a thorough and 
comprehensive examination of the sound cor- 
respondences of the Indo-European languages. 
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one looks at the above-mentioned “similarity** 
of Sanskrit Dyaus pita, Greek Zeus pater, 
Latin Diespiter, one can ascertain that these 
terms indeed correspond phonologieally in a 
predictable and strictly accountaldc manner. 
We are permitted even more, we are com- 
pelled —to reconstruct an original identity, a 
little Proto-Indo-European phrase: * Dyem 
pHjer, 

IJ. morphological CORKESPONHENI FS 

Any language may borrow from any other 
language a word of an appellative meaning, but 
rarely, if ever, elements of a designative 
function, and almost nevei methods of for- 
mation. In simple terms: we readily borrow the 
Russian word sputnik, but we should not dream 
()1 inflecting it, or deriving an adjective from 
it, in the Russian w'ay. 'Phe reason is obvuius: 
case endings and derivative suffixes make sense 
and can be understood only as parts of an over- 
all pattern that permeates the structure of the 
w hole language. iVlorphological correspondence 
,c * -tT the safest indication of genealogical 
relationship. 

'The inflection of Sanskrit (hmi ‘am,* a\U ‘is,‘ 
\dnti ‘are* corresponds with strict phonological 
regularity to pre-Greek (won by inner 

Greek reconstruction from the correspondence 
Attic-Ionic eimi [pronounced emi], Aeolic emmi), 
esti, ^henti (won by inner Greek reconstruction 
trom Attic-Ionic eisi [pronounced eii] and 
Boeotic enthi [* *henti, with metathesis of 
the aspirate]); to Gothic im, ist, smd, and so 
on. We are compelled to reconstruct a Proto- 
Indo-European paradigm: *e's-mi ‘am,’ '^es-ti 
‘is,’ s-e'nti ‘arc,’ that cannot have spread by 
borrowing. 

We must add a further essential obsei cation. 
If we compare this reconstructed paradigm 
with other, seemingly disparate, paradigms of 
other verbs, it emerges that only the recon- 
structed Proto-Indo-European forms have a 
recognizable rationale: they turn out to conform 
to certain simple principles that can be derived 
only partly, sometimes not at all, from a study 
of any single Indo-European lan^^jage. For 
example, the change in the form of the root 
e.9- before a singular ending, s~ before a pluial 
ending — is in strict concordance with parallel 
changes in other roots («:i, eu:u,ye:i, ve:u, etc.) ; 
it fits into the general morphological pattern 
of Proto-Indo> iCuropean as a case of “ablaut,** 


of which every single daughter language has 
preserved traces, that, how'ever, become fully 
meaningful only when related to Proto-Indo- 
European word-forming procedures. 

Here it is necessary to insert a word of warning. 
While it is possible to reconstruct a great inan> 
Proto-Indo-European morphological elements 
(roots, suffixes, endings) and the abstract 
principles of word-forming processes, it would 
of course be wrong to attempt to trace back 
every word or form of any Indo-European 
language to a Proto-Indo-European prototype. 
Like the system of sounds, the systems of word 
formation are subject to continuous change - 
w'ith the result that old forms aie constantly 
given up and new forms created. It is, in fact, 
hardly possible to reconstruct any full “para- 
digm** for any “declension*’ or “conjugation**; 
we must be satisfied w'ith understanding the 
principles and with getting certain characteristic 
forms. To tell the truth, this is quite enough - 
at least for the prehistorian who is not interested 
in grammar for grammar’s sake, but in grammar 
as a tool for reconstructing linguistic reflexes 
of prehistoric cultural items. 

A few practical instances may make clear the 
essential value of morphological correspond- 
ences for prehistoric reconstruction. 

I. Tlie words for ‘sheep’ in almost all Indo- 
luiropean languages correspond phonologically 
in a predictable w\iy: 

Sanskrit ikm, Lithuanian avis, Greek d{u)is, 
Latin mns, Irish oi, C)ld High German ouwi 
^^^onounced mil], ‘ewe’ (Gothic avi-str ‘sheep- 
I’J; Sanskrit avi-kd ‘ewe,’ Old Slavic avi-ca 
‘c .e.’ 

Now, it may be- -in fact, it has been — 
maintained that, in view of the uncomplicated 
nature of the phonological correspondence, this 
word may be a loan that spread to the different 
languages independently from an unknown 
‘'."'urce. Morphology answers this proposition 
unambiguously in the negative: Sanskrit avis 
forms a genitive dvyas almost w'ithout parallel 
in Sanskrit and (ireek n{u)h forms, in Homer, 
a gem ive oHv)o% (from an earlier "^(ivyos) 
quite unique in Greek. The reconstructible, 
peculiar paradigm: nominative "^ovis, genitive 
*6i^yos, warranted by Sanskrit and Greek, 
together witli the derivation ^ovi-kd ‘ewe,* 
warranted by Sanskrit and Slavic, vouches for 
a Proto-Indo-European age of the .stem-form 
(ivi- ‘sheep.’ 
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A further weight can be thrown in the balance 
by referring to the fact that the formation of 
the genitive *dvyos from an /-s»tem las ^n 

analogy in reconstructible genitives ^ 

stems (like ^peku- ‘small cattle.* gen. Ve/rfwj. 
It conforms to a Proto-Indo-European pattern. 
2. Possibly still more compelling is the 
evidence for a Proto-Indo-European ^ oi/J 
‘cattle* (masc. ‘bull,* fern. ‘cow*), reconstructed 
from the corresponding nominative forms: 
Sanskrit /finhs, Greek bous. It is confirmed as 
Proto-Indo-European by the accusative *g^dm: 
Sanskrit gdm, Homeric bSn, Umbric bum (the 
Latin nominative bos, which does not cor- 
respond to phonologically, presupposes 

an old accusative after which the nomina- 
tive was innovated); a '.tern form (before 

a consonant); Sanskrit instr. plural go-bhis, 
Latin bii-bus, and (before a vowel); 

Sanskrit dat. sing, gav-e, Homeric nom. pi. 
b6{v)-es; a stem form (before a consonant): 
Sanskrit sata-gu- ‘of a hundred cows*; and 
*g^v- (before a vowel): Sanskrit satd-gv-in 
‘winning a hundred cows,* Homeric hekatom- 
bv-e ‘[sacrifice] winning a hundred cows.* 

'fhe different stem forms: *g'"6U‘, 

*g'^u- g^v~ again make full sense only when 
fitted into the framew'ork of Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean “ablaut,** while neither the Greek nor the 
Latin forms, when looked at in isolation, unite 
into a recognizable pattern. 

3. In the end, w^e return once more-- though 
not for the last time — to the c 9 rrespondcnce 
Dyaus pita, Zeus path, Diespiter, and the 
reconstructed *Dyeus pUjer, in order to look 
at it from the morphological point of view. For 
both words wc can reconstruct characteristic 
paradigmatic forms and adjective derivations 
that confirm the presumption that wc are 
dealing not w'ith a loan, but with an item 
inherited from a common source. This is 
easiest to show of *dyeus: 


Accusative 

singular 

Genitive 

singular 

Dative 

singular 

Locative 

singular 


*dyemldiylm Sanskrit dydrn, Greek 



(Homeric) Zin, Latin 
diem ( ■ *diyem) 

* dtvos 

Sanskrit dwds, CJreek 
di{v)6s 

*divei 

Sanskrit dive, Greek dwef 
(in the Cyprian name 
Divetphilos' dear to Zeus’) 

*ayevi 

Sanskrit dydvi, Latin 
Jove 


Adjective *deMs Sanskrit detw ‘heawnlN ; 

Latin dtvos ‘heavcnl' 
Germanic (Old Norse) 
tiv-ar (nom. pi.) ‘gods’ 

Of special interest is the vocative singuLn 
^Dydu plljer, warranted by Greek Zeu pdta 
and Latin Jupiter (also used a nominative), as 
it shows that ^Dyius pH„ter was addressed as 
a person, that is, invoked like Zeus and Jupiter 
in Greek and Latin. 

The relation of the different stem forms can 
be understood, exactly like those of the word 
for ‘cattle,* within the pattern of Proto-Indo- 
European “ablaut,** whereas, viewed in isolation 
in Greek and Latin, their relation would remaiii 
altogether puzzling: Zeus, Di(v)6s, ZPn and 
Diespiter, Jupiter, Jove have to be crammed as 
“irregular** paradigms by classicists who lack a 
training in Indo-European comparative gram- 
mar. 

C. SEMANTIC CORRESPONDENCTS 

To establish sound correspondences between 
different languages is possible only if wc haw 
corresponding words or corresponding morpho- 
logical elements. 

Only after getting several scries like: 

Sanskrit (jreck Latin Ciothir r/A-is 

can we establish the sound correspomlencc: 

1. Sanskrits (ircck a Launch (iei manic u 
and only after getting several series like: 

Sanskrit asti CJrct.k esti Latin vat 
Old Russian eslt 

can we establish the sound correspondence: 

2. Sanskrit a (irwk f' Latin v Shixic. «• 
and only after getting several series like: 

Sanskrit avis Greek fh'is Latin ovn 

(iothic atvi-str Old Slavic ovf-ca 

can we establish the sound correspondence: 

3. Sanskrit a Greek o Latin o 

Ciothic a Slavic o 

and only after getting scries like: 

Sanskrit pitd (Jreek path Latin patei 
Gothic Jadar 

can we establish the sound correspondence: 

4. Sanskrit i Greek a Latin a Gothic a 

To establish correspondences of words ami 
morphological elements between languages, on 
the other hand, is possible only if we have 
corresponding semantic values. 
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1 . The correspondence of the words Sanskrit 
ajrdSy etc., is established only because their 
semantic value in the different lane:uagcs 
corresponds closely: they are all used in the 
sense of ‘pasturage* or ‘field.* 

2. Sanskrit asti, etc., can be shown to corre- 
spond only because they arc all used in the 
sense of ‘is.’ 

3. Sanskrit dvis, etc., can he shown to cor- 
respond only because they are all used in the 
sense of ‘sheep.* 

4. Sanskrit />i7r7, etc., can be shown K cor- 
respond only because they are all used in the 
sense of ‘father.* 

'Fhe establishment of corresponding semantic 
values is thus the starting point and mainstay 
for the exploration of all other linguistic 
correspondences — so much so that no sound 
correspondences can possibly he discovered 
between languages that are not understood. But 
It is the sound correspondences that create the 
evidence of relationship so much so that no 
scn>antic correspondences can prove anything 
it It IS not accompanied by sound correspond- 
ences: for the purpose of reconstruction, the 
sound correspondences are the starting point 
and mainstay of all other work. 

A comparison of the two liasic types of 
correspondence re\cals another paradoxical 
feature. Investigating a semantic correspond- 
ence will seem at first glance much easier than 
inve.stigating a sounil correspondence, which 
sometimes presupposes considerable tcchnicai 
training and skill. Actually, the foi:: • r task is 
a much more delicate one; it is, if attempted 
with a view to arriving at a valid judgment, by 
tar more exacting than the lattei. which can 
rely on strictly mechanistic, procedures. 

It is true, there are a number of semantic 
correspondences that seem to offer no difficulty. 
If the Sanskrit stem dvi- ‘sheep’ appears in 
phonological ly and morphologically exactly 
corresponding forms in almost all other Indo- 
European languages, and is used everywhere 
likewise in the sense of ‘sheep,’ the probability 
that a reconstructed Proto- Indo-Eu* lean stem 
^ovi~ (with the equally reconstructihle forms: 
nom. sing. acc. gen. * dry-os \ 

nom. pi. "^dvey-eSy acc. *ovi-ns^ etc.) was used 
in the same sense and hence must be assigned 
the meaning ‘sheep,* is indeed so strong that 
nobody, let us hope, will have the unrealistic 
courage of refusing to consider it a certainty. 


Matters become more complicated, however, 
as soon as we turn to the correspondence 
Sanskrit ajrds ‘pasturage* and Greek a^ros, 
Latin ager. Gothic akrs, ail ‘field* and ‘acre.’ 
Of course, it will readily be admitted that the 
concepts ‘pasturage* and ‘field,’ and the 
concepts ‘field* and ‘cultivated field, acre,’ are 
of sufficient affinity to make it understandable 
if they are not kept strictly asunder, and hence 
to permit the assumption that a word, originally 
naming one of them, w'as used first occasionally 
and then exclusively to designate the other 
one. More ticklish is the question, w'hether it is 
possible to establish a reasonable probability 
for one particular use as the original one. Can 
we reconstruct the meaning of Proto-Indo- 
European *agrds as either ‘pasturage' or 
‘cultivated field, acre’ ? It is obvious that the 
answer may be of considerable interest to an 
ethnological prehistorian. 

Cnfortunately, in a case like this, it is not 
immediately feasible to apply the simple method 
of just choosing that value which occurs most 
frequently in different languages, as it was in 
recf)nstructing sounds. For one thing, a new 
meaning is not substituted m the way a new 
sound is, by a single act, so that the substitute 
appears in all contexts ecjually: “a new meaning” 
is really only our abstract formula for the fact 
that a word is used in certain contexts in which 
it was not used before and docs not appear in 
others in which it did. New and old usage 
patterns may exist side by side for a long time. 

. Hiking at our instance from this angle, W'c 
lu 'ice that Sanskrit ajrds is never used in the 
sense of ‘cultivated field, acre,’ but that, for 
example, Greek agrds iiiay designate, in Homer, 
the obviously not cultivated field where the 
herdsman is with his sheep {Iliad r. 137). If 
we tentatively accept this fact as a cue and 
follow the direction to w'hich it appears to 
point, we encounter other traces that confirm 
our orientation as correct. We find a compound 
agraulds ‘spending the night on the agrds,* 
again sud of a shepherd {Iliad xviii. 162), of 
which the denominative verb agrauled ‘spend 
the night in the open* is used as late as Luke 
2:8 of shepherds: the St. James version says 
‘abiding in the field,’ but might equally well 
have said ‘abiding on the pasturage.* 

In Latin, we have an adjective agrdrius, most 
obviously derived from ager in the sense of 
‘cultivated field, acre,* as a look in any Latin 
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dictionary will teach. But there is another 
adjective: agrestis (an ancient compound from 
agro t st-i- ^standing [root std^ on the ager*\ 
which is used is the sense of ‘wild* (in contrast 
to ‘domestic* and ‘cultivated*). Accurately 
corresponding is the use of two Greek deriv- 
atives: agrios and agroteros, both ‘wild.* The 
Latin adverb peregre ‘abroad’ (its contrast: domi 
‘at home*) and adjective peregrinus ‘foreign*, 
which must be analyzed as ‘beyond the ager* 
and ‘coming from, living beyond the ager^* 
presuppose a use of ager in the sense ‘the 
known land (region) around the settlement,’ 
with the connotation ‘cultivated* obviously 
lacking. 

Thus, a more careful analysis of the actual use 
of the word and ili derivatives in different 
languages leads one to posit as a probable 
original value ‘uncultivated field, pasturage* 
rather than ‘cultivated field, acre’: it is actually 
the former use that is revealed as more wide- 
spread if wc look at the oldest available sources 
— Sanskrit, early Greek, early Latin- though 
the latter is more common in Later Greek 
and Latin and is the only one in Germanic. 
Yet more than a strong probability cannot he 
obtained by purely semantic procedures, it must 
be conceded. 

As it turns out, we are lucky. In this particular 
instance, as in a number of others, though by 
no means in all, we are able to pursue an entirely 
different line of argument, that arrives at the 
same point and thus converts our “probability” 
into a ‘‘proven assumption.” The Proto-Indo- 
European word stem *agr6- can be etvmologi- 
cally analyzed as root *ag- -t suffix -ro. ag~ is 
‘lead, drive,* and its descendants are used of 
the action of ‘driving* animals to the pasturage: 
Latin agere (with objects like: tauros ‘bulls,* 
armentum ‘cattle,* capellas ‘goats,* bovemiboves 
‘cattle,* pecora ‘small cattle,* etc.), Vedic 
Sanskrit root aj (frequent object: gas ‘cows’); 
the same must have been the case in Pre-Greek, 
as is evinced by ag-ile ‘herd* (‘what is driven*). 
The very complexity of the semantic facts, 
which makes impossible tl : application of a 
foolproof mechanical procedure, enables us to 
formulate a hypothesis that accounts for its 
particular features by explaining them as the 
result of a prehistoric semantic development 
and is confirmed by etymological analysis: 
Proto-Indo-European agro- ‘pasturage,’ then 
‘land lying around the settlement,’ then — in 


some daughter languages, spoken by people 
with a developed agriculture, but not in Vedic 
Sanskrit, spoken by a society of settled cattle 
breeders with only little cultivation of land - 
‘cultivated field, acre.* 

Our Proto-Indo-European *Dyhis pHjer and 
its correspondences in Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin create a similarly complex semantic 
problem. Wc translate hypothetically *‘Fathci 
Sky/Heaven.* 7'his is the undoubtable meaning 
of Sanskrit Dyatis pita, (rreek Zeus is a divine 
proper name, which we had better not translate. 
Its bearer is much more than a personified sky 
heaven: he is the father of men and gods, who 
sits on his throne; when he nods, his ambrosial 
hair waves from his head {fliad i. 529 f.). But, 
again, there are cues that betray his original 
nature: he sends the lightning, the thundci, 
and the rain. And the Greek idiom Zeus huei 
‘it rains,’ literally ‘Zeus rains,* is etymologically 
understandable as ‘the sky rains.* Diespiter 
JupiteTy also, is the proper name of a god, 
strikingly similar to the Greek Zeus: to Zeu\ 
huetios ‘the rain-giving Zeus* corresponds the 
Roman Jupiter plmnus. Most significant is the 
idiom sub Jove ‘in the open,* historically 
interpretable only if we insert our reconstructed 
value, ‘under {sub) the sky*. Latin dm ‘day’ (m 
contrast to nox ‘night’) reveals itself as a 
development of *dyeus ’^‘(day-)sky,* for which 
Sanskrit offers an analogy (Vedic instrumental 
diva ‘during the day*, div-asa ‘day,* etc.). An 
independent confirmation of our reconstruction 
*‘ Father Sky ^Heaven* can be had, in this 
instance, from a comparative study of religions, 
which teaches us that the idea expressed in 
this phrase is indeed worldwide and hence a 
predictable possibility. 

In discussing the probable meaning of Indo- 
European *6vis ‘sheep,* I used the expression 
“unrealistic courage.” Now, there may be some 
who would be inclined to level it at our own 
procedure. All right, then. I shall recant the 
use of it: actually, it does not constitute a 
scientifically relevant argument. Courage is an 
explorer’s indispensable requirement — I should* 
say his most splendid asset— and “unrealistic” 
is a qualification so strongly redolent of 
subjective bias that it is worthless as a criterion. 
Examples are legion for scientific progress 
being achieved by courageous questioning of 
what seemed to be self-evident facts, by 
demolishing answers that seemed to be plain 
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common sense, and by destroying an accepted 
view of reality. 

l^t us be radical and concede that the recon- 
sti-ucted semantic value *‘sheep’ is no more 
than a probability vouched for by tlie question- 
able judgment of common sense, but still 
waiting to be verified by an independent argu- 
ment. Our evidence, being circumstantial by 
nature, must be cumulative in order to be 
convincing. Etymological analysis yields no 
argument here. Is there any other way of 
approaching our problem 

What we call a “linguistic system” is in 
reality composed of different systems, indepen- 
dent of each other: a sound system, a system 
of morphemes and morphological processes, 
a system of semantic values. Each of these is 
further composed of smaller units: the sound 
systeiTi comprises a vowel system and a system 
of consonants, further subdivided into systems 
of stops, sibilants, liquids, etc.; the system of 
morphemes comprises systems of primary and 
secondary suffixes, nominal and verbal endings, 
etc. , system of semantic values, the richest 
and most variegated one, consists of groups 
(abstracta, concrcta; actions, objects; logical 
and grammatical relations) that may be sub- 
divided practically ad infinitum. 

I’his situation opens up the possibility of 
asking an experimental question; docs a recon- 
structed ‘sheep* fit into the semantic system 
of Proto-Indo-European; does it form a unit 
with other semantic values reconstructed by the 
same probabilistic procedure.? The answer is: 
yes, it does; it fills a necessary place within a 
well-knit, characteristic semantic context. For 
we obtain, for example, a Proto-Indo-European 
word for ‘lamb*: *veren-iuren-'urn- (Sanskrit 
liranasy Greek '^[v]ar^n, gen. [v]arn6s, both 
‘lamb’), and for ‘wool*: *vlna (Sanskrit urnd. 
Old Slavic vluna^ Lithuanian vilnos [pi 1, 
Gothic wulla^ Latin Idnd^ etc., all phonologically 
corresponding and all ‘wool*). It goes together, 
further, with Proto-Indo-European words for 
‘goat’ and ‘he-goat* and a word for ‘small 
cattle* {^peku-) comprising, in all languages 
where its descendants appear, sheep . d goats. 
Even if we didn’t have the correspondence 
Sanskrit avis^ etc., the reconstruction of a 
semantic value * ‘sheep* beside the values 
*‘lamb* and *‘woor would be inescapable. 

That we can trust this kind of experiment 
becomes evident by a countertest. The phono- 


logically corresponding Sanskrit a\i\ masc. 
‘(iron) sword* and Latin ensis masc ‘(iron) 
sword’ would seem to permit the reconstruction 
of a *nsis masc. ’^‘(iron) sword.’ Now here is 
an item that could not be accommodated within 
a Proto-Indo-European semantic group. While 
we arc able to reconstruct words for the metals 
gold, silver, and copper or ( ?) bronze, a recon- 
structible word for iron is conspicuously 
lacking. Each of the Indo-European languages 
or language groups has a different expression; 
Greek sideros\ Latin ferrum\ OSlavic delezo, 
Lithuanian gelezis (permitting a Balto-Slavic, 
but not a Proto-Indo-European reconstruction); 
Old Irish earu {<^*eisarn, borrowed into 
Germanic). The probabilistic *nsis ‘sword* is, 
as it appears, not confirmed, rather, gainsaid. 
'Fhe two approaches — reconstruction by indi- 
vidual correspondences and examination of 
reconstructed patterns -have led not to one, 
but to different results; w'c are confronted 
with two contradictory probabilitites. Hence 
we conclude that somewhere we made a mistake. 

Once we arc alerted to the dilemma, the 
mistake is easily discovered. The apparently 
perfect semantic correspondence (Sanskrit dsts 
masc. ‘iron sword’: Latin ensis masc. ‘iron 
sword’) does not stand up to close examination. 
To the Rgveda, the oldest document of Sanskrit 
literature, which is full of the noise of battle, 
the sword is unknown as a weapon. The earliest 
passages wEere dsis occurs belong to compar- 
atively late layers of the Rgveda, and here dsis 
is ‘fa butcher’s) knife.’ The value ‘sword’ 
oc ’*s only later ; consequently, it is not inherit- 
ed, ^ut the result of a development within the 
history of Sanskrit. This conclusion is in agree- 
ment with the fact that Homer, who speaks of 
swords {xiphos n.) and daggers (mdkhaira) all 
the time, never uses in this context an expres- 
sion that could be connected with a Proto- 
InHo-European *nsis or any other reconstiuct- 
ible word. 

Now it is possible to assign the Proto-Indo- 
European stem a convincing place within 
a morph logical and a semantic pattern, if we 
drop the idea that it was either ‘sword’ or 
‘dagger.’ Sanskrit asi- can be related to asi-ta- 
‘black,* as rohi- ‘red’ is to roni-ta- ‘red,’ hari’ 
‘yellow* to hari-ta- ‘yellow,* which means that 
we are entitled to reconstruct a Proto-Indo- 
European adjective *wji- *‘black. Sanskrit dsis 
masc. and Latin ensis masc. would then be 
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independent, parallel nominalizations: 'the 
black one,’ designating in Vedic Sanskrit the 
iron knife and later the iron sword, in Latin 
the iron sword. Greek dm fern, ‘river mud* can 
be explained as a nominalization of the same 
adjective and assigned the original value 
‘the black one.’ 

Nouns used in the sense of ‘quagmire, sludge, 
mud’ are often, indeed with characteristic 
frequency nominalizations of color adjectives 
(beside ‘black,’ also ‘grey,’ ‘red,* ‘white,’ 
‘variegated’). That iron, in contradistinction to 
other metals, is black, seems so obvious that it 
hardly calls for a proof. Nor is there any want 
of purely linguistic evidence: the oldest word 
for ‘iron* in Sansk'-it is krsndyasa^ literally 
‘black metal’ (it coni.iins the inherited *ayes- 
*‘metar [*‘copper* or (?) *‘bronze*]); Hesiod 
{opera 15 f.) when speaking of the copper/bronze 
age, tells us: 

There were bronze weapoiiS and bronze houses; 
With bronze [for tools] they worked ; but there was 
no black {tnelas) iron (sid^os). 

In Atharva Veda 9.5.4., another word for 
‘black* (ijydma) is used in the sense of ‘a butcher’s 
knife’; the Indian epic {Mahdbhdrata) has a 
story of how the sword {dsis) was created. The 
very first qualification of this new ‘being’ 
{bhuta-) is the adjective nilotpalasavarrmbha- 
‘having a shine of the same color as a dark-blue 
lotus’ {Sdntiparvan [ed. Belvalkar], 160.38). 
Incidentally, both Hesiod and tlje Mahdbhdrata 
serve witness that in their time iron and the 
iron sword wxrc still traditionally considered 
comparatively late acquisitions of mankind. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SEMANTIC 
SYSTEMS 

If the final proof for the correctness of case-by- 
casc reconstructions lies therein, that they close 
together into consistent and compact systems, 
the very fact that we do get such coherent units 
is a confirmation of the soundness of our 
procedure as a whole. It will also give us 
confidence in judging such reconstructed items 
as happen to remain isolated, if they are arrived 
at by the same method as the others. Our 
method of operation can best be likened to the 
restoration of a mosaic, consisting of a great 
number of minute stones, some of which have 
disappeared irretrievably, and all of which 
have lost their color. We start by working on 


the single pieces, attempting to restore, by 
technical processes, their original hues. If our 
procedures work correctly, it will appear that 
the colored stones are arranged in a particular, 
significant way: we obtain parts of a coherent 
whole and in certain instances can make a defi- 
nite assumption as to what kind of stones must 
have been in the gaps. It is obvious that, finally, 
the meaning of the mosaic representation is oj 
much greater interest than all the single details 
taken by themselves: the total is more than 
the sum of its parts. This will become clear if 
we gather up into brief review some of ilic 
characteristic semantic systems that can be 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European. Wc 
recognize certain general outlines and certaii] 
particular features of a meaningful picture. 

1. The simplest, most neatly intertwined 
semantic system is formed by the numbers. 
The numerals from 1 to 10 can be reconstructed 
with exactness; all others, up to 100, can he 
shown to be formed either by additive or 
multiplicative composition, or by the formation 
of collective nouns (e.g., ^dektfit- dkfni -6 
‘ten-hood’ ‘100’); though we do not always 
get single expressions, the formative processes 
arc rcconstructible in the abstract. The funda- 
mental method of counting, consequently, must 
have been decimal (that is, proceeding with ific 
help of the fingers). 'Phe numerals 1-4 weic 
treated grammatically as adjectives (with 
differentiation of gender); their peculiar charac- 
ter points to an archaic type of counting by 
applying the thumb to the other four fingers. 
Certain traces of a duodecimal counting betrav 
the existence of a third system: passing the 
thumb along the 1 2 finger joints. 

2. Exactly rcconstructible designations of 
relatives are not limited to the most elementarv 
— father, mother, husband, wife, brother, 
sister, son, daughter — but comprise: daughtei- 
in-law, mother of the husband, father of the 
husband, brother of the husband, sister of the 
husband, wife of the husband’s brother. Much 
less precise correspondences or no correspon- 
dences at all are available for nonimmediate 
relations — except for grandson — and for the 
blood relations of the wife. The Proto-Indo- 
European family quite evidently was a patri- 
archally organized joint family; upon marriage, 
the wife entered her husband’s clan, acquiring 
new relatives, while the husband w'as not 
officially connected with his wife's family. The 
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linguistic system is characteristic and without 
gap if interpreted in the light of this assumption. 

3. Proto-Indo-European designations of visi- 
ble parts of the human and animal body: 
head, face, ear, eye, eyebrow, mouth, tooth, 
lips, nose, chin, shoulder, arm, elbow, nail 
claw, hips, arse, penis, foot. 

The reconstruction of the exact form of the 
word for ‘tongue* makes difficulties; each 
language or language group has a different 
expression for ‘hand’ (Latin manus, Greek khetr, 
Germanic handus, Balto-Slavic roka rankd, 
Indo-Iranian hasta-jzasta-). The situation with 
respect to ‘palm* and ‘finger’ is similar. 'Phe 
reason seems to be that these organs play a 
particular and essential role for man (the tongue 
in talking and tasting; the hand in working, 
taking, and counting). They could be named 
from different standpoints so that an abundance 
of imaginative designations developed that was 
simplified in the different languages inde- 
pendently. 

l*roto-Indo-European designations of the in- 
^ of the body: blood, intestines, heart, 
liver, milt, lungs. 

There is no safely reconstruct ible term for 
‘stomach.’ Its function was certainly unknown, 
for it can be established by the witness of 
earliest tests of an Indo-European to igue that 
it was erroneously ascribed to the heart. 
Expressions for ‘liver,’ ‘rnilt,* ‘lungs’ show 
that animals w^cre slaughtered, which is con- 
firmed by the etymological meaning of the 
Proto-Indo-European word for 'lungs’: ^pleii- 
won- ‘swimmer* characterizes the behavior 
of the organ when thrown into water after the 
dissection of the butchered animal. 

4. The personification and subsequent divini- 
/ation of the concept ‘sky, heaven’ that i:> infer- 
able from the reconstructed term nom. ^ Djeus 
plljer, voc. Djeu pHjer, fits together with an 
equally reconstruct! ble feminine nom. dusds, 
gen. usds ‘dawm,’ celebrated as a goddess in the 
Rgveda {usds- fern, ‘[goddess of] dawm,’ 
qualified as ‘of reddish breath’) and in Ilomer 
‘[goddess of] dawn,’ qualified as ‘of rosy 
fingers’), and further confirmed by Latin 
aurora fern, ‘dawn.’ According to expectation, 
we obtain several feminine nouns for ‘earth.' 
A great number of other natural phenomcn:* 
can bcL designated as a masculine or feminine 
gender, that is. as “animate”; they may also be 
looked upon optionally as “inanimate”: some- 


times there are available neuter expressions for 
the same phenomena. For example: ‘fire’ and 
‘water* may be named either by neuter stems 
(cf., e.g., Greek pur n., Old High German 
fuirlfiur n., Hittite pahhuuar^ gen. pahhuenos : 
Indo-European *pever-, peven-; Greek hudor 
n.. gen. Mdatos, Old English waeter n.. Gothic 
wato, gen. watins, Hittite udtar, gen. uetenas : 
Indo-European *vedor-^ veden-) or by a differ- 
ent masculine (Sanskrit agni-, Latin ignis. 
Old Slavonic ognji) or feminine noun (Sanskrit 
^P'dpy Latin aqua. Gothic ahva : Indo-European 
*ap-}dp-, jap-q^^a- ‘water’). In other cases, a 
masculine or feminine derivative stands beside 
an original neuter stem. For example, the 
neuter *suvel ‘sun’ (Sanskrit s[u]var n., Gothic 
sautl n. ‘sun,’ treated as a masculine in Latin 
sol ‘sun’ and as a feminine in Old Icelandic sol 
‘sun’) has beside it a nominalized adjective: 
Uuliyo- masc. ‘Sun-god’ (Sanskrit sur[i]ya- 
masc. ‘Sun’) and *sdveliyo- (Homer eelios 
‘Sun’). 

The Indo-European language has a clear 
opposition betw'een ‘divine,’ literally ‘celestial’: 
*deivo-\ *divyo-\ *diviyo- (Sanskrit devd-, 
Latin dtvus, Lithuanian dievas, etc.; Sanskrit 
divya, Greek dios; Sanskrit div{i)yd-, Latin 
duis) and ‘earthly’ (Latin homo hemo, (jothic 
gunia ‘man,’ derived from Indo-European 
^ghem- fern, ‘earth’); between ‘immortal’: 
^nmrto- (Sanskrit dmrta, Greek dmbrotos) and 
‘mortal’: morto mortiyo- (Sanskrit mdrta, mdrti- 
ya, Greek mdrtos). The ‘celestials,’ that is the 
‘.;ods,’ are the ‘givers of good things* (Greek 
o res edon, Sanskrit ddtdro vdsilndm). 

he oldest religious rites of Indo-European 
peoples do not presuppose temples or idols. 
Nor is there a recoiistructible term for ‘temple.’ 
But there is a ‘w^orship,’ conceived as a hospi- 
table reception with a meal, consisting of 
slaughtered animals, and accompanying recita- 
th>n of poetrv, the ‘celestials’ coming, as it 
were, on a visit to the ‘earthly ones.’ The Greek 
hekatdmbe ‘sacrificial meal’ goes back to an ear- 
lier ^kmtogv-d ‘meal that wins a hundred cow'S 
(from ’ic ‘givers of good things’)’ (cf. Sanskrit 
sata^v-in- consisting of a hundred cows ). T he 
complicated ritual of the old Indian sacrifice 
can and must be understood as a stylization of 
a hospitable meal. 

It seems characteristic that we cannot recon- 
struct any divine proper names -like Greek 
Apollon, Latin MdvorsIMars, Indo-Iranian 
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Indra — but only appellatives like ‘heaven,* 
‘dawn,’ etc., used as designations of divine 
beings. On the whole, there is a conspicuous 
lack of particulars that would fill in the recogniz- 
able, but rather general, ideological framework. 
We largely obtain abstract methods of gram- 
matical personification and thereby possibilities 
of divinization of natural phenomena rather 
than concrete details; the linguistic material 
for the expression of a specific religious Welt- 
anschauung rather than its particular terms. 
Zeus pHjer is, as a practical detail, almost an 
exception — but it is an exception that makes 
perfect sense within the theoretical outlines 
that arc recognizable as a rule. 

The situation allows of a probable inference: 
our reconstructions -each into times where 
there was no common national religion with an 
official cult. It is not possible to reconstruct a 
term for ‘priest,* for the alleged equation of 
Sanskrit brahmdn masc., originally ‘poet,* and 
Latin flamen ‘fire-priest’ is untenable. Each 
family, it appears, was its own religious center, 
the ‘father* of the house functioning as the 
family priest, in his practical role as butcher 
and his ideological role as host. What we recon- 
struct are then, naturally, only the most general 
ideas that were common, in contradistinction 
to the particulars that were individual. 

5. The reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European 
flora and fauna poses special problems and has 
to take into account particular conditions. At 
the moment Indo-European languages enter the 
light of history, they are spoken in regions of 
a vastly different animal and plant Hfe: India, 
Iran, Mediterranean countries, Middle Europe 
— to name the most important. It is evident 
that their botanical and zoological vocabularies 
cannot be expected to show the same strict 
term-by-term correspondence as the numerals 
or the designations of relatives. 

Starting from the probability that the mother 
language was spoken in one of the regions 
occupied by later Indo-European languages, 
we can eliminate those for whose characteristic 
plants and animals no recc/iistructible designa- 
tions are available, that is: India (no Proto- 
Indo-European words for elephant, tiger, 
monkey, fig, tree, etc.), Iran (no Proto-Indo- 
European words for camel, donkey, lion, etc.), 
the Mediterranean countries (no Proto-Indo- 
European words for: donkey, lion; olive, vine, 
cypress, etc.). Which leaves us practically with 


the regions north of the Black or south of the 
Baltic Sea. There exists an a priori likelihood 
for the latter, because it is here we find, in 
historic times, the densest accumulation of 
diverse Indo-European languages: Germanic, 
Baltic, Slavic. We may contrast the situation in 
India and Iran: all Indian and Iranian Indo- 
European languages can be demonstrated to 
have descended from one single Indo-European 
speech form: Proto-Indo-Iranian. Very much 
the same is true for Greece and Italy. This kind 
of linguistic condition is typical for countries 
with an immigrant population, as the example 
of the practical linguistic unity of the U.S.A. 
shows. 

The system of trees (and plants) we can 
reconstruct fits well into the country south of 
the Baltic Sea. Enumerating according to 
decreasing certainty, we obtain the following 
items, for all of which there exists at least a 
possibility of reconstruction, as it does not for 
items like elephant, donkey, lion, etc.: barley, 
birch, beech, aspen, oak, yew-tree, willow fir, 
spruce, alder, aspen. 

This makes a tableau that is not only not 
self-contradictory, but characteristic: birch, 
beech, and aspen are common in our region; 
the beech does not cross a line that can he 
drawn from Konigsberg (Kaliningrad) on the 
Baltic Sea to Odessa on the Black Sea ; the aspen 
docs not occur in more southern regions. 'I’hc 
only one of the trees named that is found in 
India (in the Himalaya) is the birch ; it bears an 
Indo-European name {bhurja: Slavic brPza, 
Baltic bPrias, English birch, Proto-IE "^bherH^o- 
fem.), in contrast to every single other tree 
in the Sanskrit dictionary. As to animals, we 
obtain: 

Domesticated animals: dog, cattle, sheep 
(besides lamb and wool), horse (and mare), 
pig (and pigling), goat (and he-goat). 

Animals of prey: wolf, bear, lynx, fox. 

Other wild animals: stag, hare, mouse, snake 
(but not its characteristic enemy in India, the 
mongoose), hedgehog, turtle. 

Birds: eagle, falcon, owl, crane, thrush. 
Aquatic birds: goose, duck, diver. 

Other aquatic animals: salmon, otter, beaver. 
Insects: fly, hornet, wasp, bee (beside honey), 
louse, flea. 

This is, again, a tableau that — though obvious- 
ly far from being complete — is without inner 
contradictions and seems to let us recognize 
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the most essential points: there is lacking no 
domestic animal and no big animal of prey that 
we can otherwise prove to have lived in the 
later Stone and the Copper and Bronze Age, in 
the Baltic and North German plains. Especially 
characteristic is the term for ‘salmon.’ This fish 
is found (together with beech, birch, and 
turtle) only in the rivers that go into the Baltic 
and German Sea. While the expression for 
‘beech* lets us fix the eastern border of the 
region of Proto-Indo-European speech, that 
for ‘turtle,* which is foreign to Scandinavia (as 
was, originally, the beech), excludes the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


The clear-cut character and the harmonious 
consistency of this picture of the Proto-Indo- 
European flora and fauna confirms in its own 
way the soundness of our methods of recon- 
struction. It makes it possible to locate the area 
where our postulated language was spoken— 
within the domain of salmon rivers and their 
tributaries, to the west of the “beech line,’* 
outside of Scandinavia, that is, in the region of 
the rivers Vistula, Oder, and Elbe, approximate- 
ly around the point where representatives of 
eastern (Baltic, Slavic) and western (Germanic) 
Indo-European languages meet. 
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Implications of Bloomfield’s 62 
Algonquian Studies 

CHARLES F. HOCKETT 


It is generally known that one of Leonard 
Bloomfield’s life works is the descriptive and 
comparative study of Algonquian. (Bloomfield’s 
publications on Algonquian are listed here, 
approximately in order of publication, I'hey will 
be referred to hereafter as “Ref. I,” and so on, 
except that the third and twelfth items will be 
termed, respectively, the Sound System and the 
Sketch. 'I'he latter includes a bibliography of 
Algonniiian which is complete save for a few 
items which have appeared since 1941. 

1. Review. Truman Michelsoii, The Owl Sacted 
Pack of the Fox Indians, American Journal of 
Philolofty, ^i;276-2«l (1922). 

2. The Mcnomini Language, Proceedtnffs of the 
Twenty-first International ('ongre^s of Ameri- 
canists. (The Hague, 1924), pp. 336-143. 

3. On the Sound-System of Central Algonquin, 
Lg. /. 1 30- 156 (1925). 

4. The Word-Stems ot Central Algonquian, 
Festschrift A^e/wAti/ (I larnhurg, 1 927), pp. 393-402. 

5. Notes on the Fox Language, IJAL, 3 219-232 
(1924) ; 4.181-219 (1927). 

6. A Note on Sound Change, Lg., 5.'99-100 (1928). 

7. The Flams Cree Language. Ptoieedings oj the 
Twenty-second International ('ongress of Ameri- 
canists (Rome, 1928), pp. 427-431. 

8. Menomini Texts (Publications of the American 
Ethnological Society, Vol. 12; New York, 1928). 

9. Sacred Stones of the Sweet Glass i'ree (National 
Museum of ('anada, Bulletin 60; Ottowa, 19.30). 

10. Plains Cree Texts (Publications of the American 
Ethnological Society, Vol. 16; New York, 1934). 

11. Proto- Algonquian -»7- “Fellow,” Lg., 17:292- 
297 (1941). 

12. Algonquian, Linguistic Structures of Natwe 
America (Viking Fund Publications m Anthro- 
pology, No. 6; New York, 1946), pp. 85-129. 
[Sec now Hockett, 1953b.J 

Many of the non-Algonquian references given 
in the footnotes of this paper were found with 


the assistance of Robert A. Hall, Jr. P'or my 
understanding of the “almost mystical’’ version 
of the drift theory [see Section 8], 1 am indebted 
to Gordon H. Fairbanks [who is not a propo- 
nent of this version of the theory]. All of my 
colleagues at Cornell have participated in 
instructive discussion of this paper, and to all 
of them I express my thanks.) 

It is also generally conceded that his work in 
this field is of considerable importance. (‘A 
remarkable contribution,’ says Sturtevant [1947] 
of Bloomfield’s Sketch.) But most of those 
who are quite willing to admit this do so on 
indirect evidence: since Bloomfield’s other work 
proves him a sound scholar, his Algonquian 
studies must be sound too. Algonquian, after all, 
is an out-of-the-way language family, and few 
have concerned themselves with it. In view, 
particularly, of Bloomfield’s endeavors in this 
field, this neglect is unfortunate. To the writer 
the following points seem beyond dispute: 

(1) careful study of Algonquian as Bloomfield 
has described it can be a fascinating, enlight- 
ening, and rewarding experience even for 
established comparatists and liistorical linguists; 

(2) for the new comer to linguistics, a reading ol 
Bloomfield’s Algonquian works is one of the 
finest indoctrinations into the best of linguistic 
method. 

In a sense, any body of data on any group ot 
languages can serve in both these roles. But if, 
for example, the would-be linguist attempts to 
learn the elementary principles of comparative 
method in terms of Indo-European, or even ot 
Germanic or Romance, the external difficulties 
are great: the material is widely scattered and 
bulky, some of it is old and hard to interpret, 
some of it is excellent but some is extremely 
bad. On the other hand, even though tlic 
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Algonquian languages are “exotic** (whatever 
that may mean), they are phonetically simple, 
not too widely divergent from the familiar 
Indo-European languages in structure — re- 
markably similar, in some ways, to older Ger- 
manic — and Bloomfield*s treatment is compact, 
uniform in approach, and uniformly excellent. 
(Bloomfield has noted the resemblance to 
older Germanic several times in conversation 
but not, so far as I know, in print; in Ref. 5, 
4.i91, the comparison is rather with Indo- 
European as a whole. Needless to say, the 
attempts of Reider T. Sherwin [1940-1946] to 
establish a genetic connection between Al- 
gonquian and Germanic are entirely mis- 
guided.) 

Most of the lessons wh h can be learned from 
Bloomfield*s Algonquian are apparent to anyone 
who reads, with suitable diligence, his Sketch. 
There are, in addition, a few important points 
which are not apparent from that paper alone, 
nor even necessarily fiom that paper together 
with his other writings in this field, save to 
someone who had some independent first- 
hand contact with the extant Algonquian 
languages and with earlier efforts, mainly by 
missionaries, to describe this or that language 
of the group. It is our purpose here to list those 
principles and procedures of historical and 
comparative linguistics which seem to emerge 
with especial clarity and force from Bloomfield*s 
Algonquian studies. It is the writer *s hope that 
this listing and discussion will sep^e to focus 
more attention on the work dealt with, and to 
be of some assistance to the person who does 
undertake the study recommended. (The 
principles itemized in this paper are by no 
means intended to constitute a complete canon 
of historical or comparative linguistics. The 
choice is based on the nature of the Algonquian 
material, not on a general analysis of linguistic 
method.) 

We shall discuss the following points: 

1. Description and history 

2. The evaluation of written records 

3. The use of phonemic notation 

4. Preliminary internal reconstruction 

5. Assumptions about directions of linguistic 
change 

6. The assumption of regulai sound change 

7. The Worter-und-Sachm technique 

8. Drift 


9. Significance of starred forms 

10. Negative lessons 

On each of these there has been, and is, 
disagreement among those who occupy profes- 
sional posts in which they purport to deal with 
language. On each point (save the last), Bloom- 
field*s Algonquian material unambiguously 
indicates one answer, to the exclusion of the 
various alternatives that have been proposed. 

1 DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY 

There are still extremists who say that 
descriptive linguistics is balderdash, and a few, 
equally extreme, who scorn the comparative 
method in historical linguistics as irrelevant 
antiquarianism and, at best, guess work. (On 
the former, Whatmough, 1943, 1944; also the 
implications of Harris, 1940; on the latter, 
Acta Linguistica, 1940-1941, 2:1-22; Jakobson, 
1944, pp. 192-193; and see Robert A. Hall Jr., 
1946. [Cf. now also, 1953, pp. 52-108- 
D.H.H.]) Some of the disagreement is genuine; 
but some stems simply from the insufficient 
complexity of our terminology for different 
types of linguistic operation. In order to see 
the genuine issue we must clear away the 
terminological obscurities. 

A SYNCHRONIC analysis describes the speech 
habits of an individual or a relatively homoge- 
neous group at a particular time. (The terms 
“synchronic** and “diachronic** date at least 
from Ferdinand de Saussure [1916].) It ignores 
what interpersonal differences may be known, 
and makes no mention of changes in habits 
that take place during the period from which 
the evidence dates. A (’ONTrastive study 
compares the speech habits of different 
individuals or groups and tallies the similarities 
and differences -regardless of the relative 
position of the speakers or groups in space or 
time. (“Contrastive** is Whorf*s proposal [see 
Whorf, 1941a] made because the more natural 
term “comparative** is already pre-empted for 
a different technical use.) A diachronic 
analysis states the changes in speech habits in 
a single community from one point in time to 
a later period. Occasionally one can observe 
marked personal differences even in a small 
community, or clear instances of change of 
habit during a very short span of time; when 
such observations are included in a monograph 
which is mainly synchronic, that does not 
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necessitate any change in the definition of 
“synchronic,** but simply means that the 
content of the monograph is not purely 
synchronic. This comment should not be 
interpreted as an objection to the practice, 
which is often valuable. (Good illustrations of 
the value of mixed synchronic and diachronic 
discussion arc Ref. 4, 401 — which includes also 
some extremely penetrating remarks on the 
relation between the synchronic and diachronic 
points of view -and Bloomfield’s papei 
“Literate and Illiterate Speech*’ [Part VII, 
pp. 391-396].) 

In the gathering of information, for synchron- 
ic, contrastive, or diachronic purposes, there 
are several different methods. I’he contact 
method consists in first-hand observation of the 
speakers. The philolocucal method consists 
in the interpretation of written records. The 
c'OMPARAnvE method extrapolates backwards 
from the earliest evidence available (or the 
earliest used) from two or more dialects or 
languages which seem to be related. Between 
these methods there is no sharp line of demarca- 
tion , field worker, though he uses the 
contact method, later studies his own notes and 
in so doing involves himself in a kind of 
philological method; another linguist may read 
the notes, or the completed report, of the 
first, and so places himself in a position Aome- 
what analogous to that of the interpreter of 
wiitten records which date from earlier 
generations. 'Phe close intertwining of the 
philological and comparative methods is ob- 
vious. (I’his thrcc-by-thrce categorization of 
types of linguistic activity is more general in 
its application than here indicated: it a()plics, as 
a matter of fact, to all the subject-matter of 
cultural anthropology, of wduch linguistics is 
logically a subdivision. This is clearly indicated 
in Sapir [1916J. There are doubtless some 
types of fruitful and valid investigation, of 
language or of culture as a whole, not subsumed 
in the classification.) 

The extraneous sources of argument about 
“description** and “history** stem from the 
ambiguity in the use of those two terms (or of 
others used in place of them). “Desciiption** 
sometimes refers to synchronic analysis, some- 
times to contact method. “History** sometimes 
means diachronic analysis, sometimes philolog- 
ical or comparative method or both. With the 
more narrowly defined terms, the logical 


interrelationships are easy to see. ('Phe metho- 
dological points of “principles** drawn from the 
discussion are lettered serially through the 
paper, from a to p.) 

a. Synchronic analysis may be based on any of the 
three methods, or on combinations of them. Synchro- 
nic analysis of a language no longer spoken, obviously, 
cannot involve the contact method ; that of a language 
fur which there arc no direct records has to be based 
on the comparative method. In this sense, “des- 
cription” is not logically prior to “history.” 

b. Kither diachronic or contrastive analysis involves 
prior synchronic analysis. In this sense, “description” 

IS logically prior to “history.” 

c. The comparative method has to involve compari- 
son of something. The data to which the comparative 
method is applied consist of bodies of synchronic 
descriptions of related languages. The assumptions 
which underlie the comparative method are distilled 
from diachronic analyses of bodies of synchronic 
material, all of which arc based, in turn, on a method 
other than the comparative method. (That is, we 
derive our notions of linguistic change in the first 
instance from the history of those languages, such as 
English, French, and (ierman, for which there is 
documentary evidence over a considerable span of 
time. We then make a comparative analysis of some 
gioup of languages whose common ancestor is known 
to us independently —for example, Romance — 
assuming the kinds of linguistic change discovered 
bv the first operation, and comparing our rccon* 
struction w ith the documentary evidence for the 
parent. Since our inverted predictions in such cases 
have a considerable degree of accuracy, we feel 
confident of at least statistically accurate results 
when the same comparative method is applied to a 
group of languages for whose parent there is no 
oth^”" evidence It is true that linguistic science in 
the i h century did not follow this course in its 
chron> 'logical development , but this docs not im all- 
date the logical statement lentil the logical inter- 
relationships had clearly emerged, the statements of 
historical linguistics were somewhat more tentative 
than aftcrw'ards.) 

These interrelations are complex. The virtue 
of Bloomfield’s Algonquian studies on this 
score is that the interrelations not only are 
perfectly clear to Bloomfield, but arc made 
equally clear to his reader. His Sketch, for 
example. 1 *^ at one and the same time all of the 
following: (1) a brief synchronic outline 
grammar of four Algonquian languages still 
extant; that is. Fox (F), Cree (C), Menomini 
(M), and Ojibwa (O). (The abbreviations 
indicated will be used in the rest of this paper, 
together with “PA** for Proto-Algonquian, the 
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reconstructed parent, but see Section 10.); 
(2) a brief synchronic outline grammar of 
their parent; (3) a contrastive analysis of the 
four modern languages and the parent language; 
(4) an outline of the diachronic analysis of the 
continuum from the parent to each of the 
modern languages; and (5) a demonstration of 
the application of the comparative method to 
the modern data for the reconstruction ot the 
parent language. The Sketch does not take up 
these problems one by one, but rather gives a 
composite picture. A single careful reading 
produces an accurate and realistic general 
impression of Algonquian structure. A subse- 
quent reading with special attention to any one 
of the facets listed above can give more detailed 
information. In such . iccessive readings, one 
is never at a loss to know the range of application 
of each individual statement: it applies just to 
h\ or just to the development of F from PA, 
or just to PA, or to all the languages, and so on. 

Bloomfield’s Sketch, then, is a model useful 
to anyone wdio faces the task of organizing 
information about a family of languages into 
an arrangement that makes synchronic, dia- 
chronic, and contrastive sense. 

2 . thp: evaluation of written 

RECORDS 

The documentary material on which Bloom- 
field bases his Algonquian analysis is of several 
types: (1) his own field records of M and 
made with full benefit of phonemic theory; 
(2) F records from William Jones, a native 
speaker of F who w'as trained under Boas and 
Michclson in phonetics, but not in phonemics 
(For references see the Sketch. Later contribu- 
tions by Michelson use approximately the same 
notation. It is not clear whether this notation 
was a joint product of Jones and Michelson, 
or was worked out by one and passed on to the 
other.); (3) O records from the same person; 
(4) earlier records by missionaries and traders, 
without benefit of either phonetics or phonc- 
mics, and with English or French as native 
language, but with the ; ^vantage of long 
residence with the Indians and constant 
practical use of the languages. Since Bloom- 
field’s first publications, others trained under 
him or within his sphere of influence have 
recorded F and O, and Bloomfield himself has 
recorded O. (F: at least J. M. Cowan, Carl F. 
Voegelin, and the present writer; O: the latter 


two, J. A. Geary (other dialects), F. T. Siebert, 
Jr., and — m the summers when O was the 
language studied in the field-methods course at 
the Linguistic Institute — a good many others.) 
We thus have a check on the accuracy of older 
reports, except for the negligible extent to 
which speech patterns may have changed 
between missionary times and the present. 

Jones’ F materials are overloaded with 
superfluous diacritics, indicating evanescent 
distinctions or subphonemic differences, but in 
general no phonemic contrast is omitted. O 
materials from the same observer have the same 
unnecessary indication of minutiae, but in 
addition obscure certain phonemic contrasts 
which are of considerable comparative impor- 
tance — for example, the contrast between sk 
and Sk. C'ertainly there is a relationship between 
these facts and Jones’ background. F does not 
have the contrast sk:Sk\ it is not surprising that 
as a native speaker of I*', Jones missed the 
contrast when listening to the rather similar (). 
His phonetic training, without phonemics, led 
to the overly minute recording of what he had 
happened to be trained to hear; his native 
control of F prevented omission of contrasts 
that were relevant there. (It would he tempting 
to generalize as follows. If a native speaker of 
a language is trained in phonetics in such a 
way that he will hear, in any language, at least 
all those contrasts, which are distinctive for 
his own speech, and w’ill have the symbols 
easily at hand to record them, he will, 
in recording his own language, sometimes 
include subphonemic contrasts, but will nevei 
omit contrasts that count. But this statement is 
far from obviously true. Suggestions of this 
kind were made by Sapir in “Sound Patterns in 
Language*’ [1925] and more elaborately in 
“La rcalite psychologique dcs phonemes” 
[1933b], but Twaddell’s discussion, “On 
Defining the Phoneme’’ [in Joos, 1957] raises 
serious doubts.) 

As might be expected, the missionary recoids 
are much less satisfactory. Some of them con- 
sistently fail to indicate such important features 
as vowel length; some of them write subpho- 
nemic distinctions heard at one time or anothei , 
because those distinctions were present phone- 
mically in French or in English; sometimts 
certain contrasts are recorded irregularly. As a 
result of the last, when one desires to check on 
some feature of a particular word, one often 
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finds that the missionary recording is unreliable 
on that point. (Some such cases are discussed 
in Geary [1941].) 

We may distill from this the following metho- 
dological observation: 

d. The extent to which one can use written records 
made by an untrained person can only be determined 
by direct observation of the language by a trained 
person, h'or a language no longer spoken, this is of 
course impossible. 

e. When a direct check is impossible, records 
made by a native speaker are more trustworthy than 
those made by a foreigner; those made by a person 
with some training (as Jones’ training in phonetics 
to the exclusion of phonemics) arc more trustworthy 
than those from a person with no training at all; 
obviously, records from a person with long practical 
contact, other things being equal, are more 
trustworthy than those from the casual passer-b> 

3. THt: usp: of phonemic koiaiion 

If one compares Bloomfield’s Sketch with the 
recent paper by Geary, one difference is 
striking. All forms cited in Bloomfield’s paper 
aic phu!iemicized, and the choice of symbols for 
each language is such as to render the switch 
from one language to another as easy as possible 
for the reader. Geary could not validly do this; 
for his object w'as to cull from all souices, 
including the missionary records, forms which 
are e\idence tor a particular PA consonant 
cluster; of necessity he cites each form from 
an older record in the graphic shape in which it 
w'as found. Anyone can read Bloomfield; 
only an Algonquianist can really read f^eary. 

Further scrutiny of these tw'o papers, and of 
some of the older records, show's that the close 
relationship of the Algonquian languages is 
immediately apparent from the missionary 
records; but it w'ould be almost impossible to 
attempt the reconstruction of PA on the basis of 
missionary records alone. On the other hand, 
once something is known of the structure of 
PA, many of the missionary records can be 
used, though sometimes with uncertainty, to 
find additional cases of this or that correspond- 
ence. 

This further supports point (d) and (e) and 
suggests the following: 

f. Written records arc a means to an end, and there 
IS no justification for holding them in high esteem, or 
even in reverence (as is sometimes the case) except as 
indirect evidence tor what one is trying to discover 


(Lane, 1946, p. 256; French Revteu, 1^44, 17' 
168-170). 

g. When his only evidence consists of wntten 
records, the analyst should attempt a phonemic 
interpretation of the material. He can achieve 
accuracy in his synchronic description, in his 
diachronic deductions, and in his use of the material 
for comparative purposes, only to the extent that the 
phonemic interpretation of the written records is 
feasible without ambiguity. (Disagreements about 
methods of phonemicization are another matter 
If ’‘phonemic solutions” arc non-unique, as seems 
likely to me at the present moment, any alternative 
one will do. There is a gam in clarity and simplicity 
if each of a set of languages to be compared is 
phonemicized by the same principles, but if this is 
not done reconstruction is still perfectly feasible 
Against phonemics of any kind. Arihwo Glottologico 
Jtaltano, 1940, 3J:\59—ot\c instance of many.) Fur- 
thermore, he should make his phonemic interpreta- 
tion clearly recognizable to his readers, by including 
ioi every form cited, explicitly or by implication, a 
possible phonemicization (Bloomfield, 1933, Section 
5.10). Failure to do the former impairs his own 
results, failure to do the latter hampers his readers. 

Some of the undue esteem in which written 
records are held has probably been supported 
by the following additional principle, which is 
not deducible from Bloomfield’s Sketch, but 
does appear in some of his earlier writings and 
quite clearly in Geary’s paper: 

h. When the interpretation of written records 
cannot be completely free from ambiguity, the 
graphic shape actually occurent in the source should 
be included along with the attempted phonemici* 
7«r*on--or.whcn more convenient, a transliteration of 
tl >riginal graphic shape. The reader is then in the 
be. possible position to re-examine the evidence and 
draw his own conclusions. 

4. PRELIMINARY INTERNAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

The statement made above that in Bloom- 
field’s Sketch all forms are phonemicized now 
has to be modified. His notation for O, and 
possibly for M and F, deviates from the phone- 
mic “ideal” in being somewhat more than 
phonemic. 

In Southern O occur three varieties of vowels: 
long Jit ee aa ooj, short /i a and ultra short 
ja uj. Within the limits of a word, the distribu- 
tion of short and ultra-short vowels is almost, 
but not quite, predictable in terms of environ- 
ment. Since the predictability is not complete, 
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the distinction is phonemic: one must write 
li a oj and /a ti/ as they are heard. Bloomfield 
does not do so: he writes only ii ee aa oo and 
f a o, e.g., mittik instead of mattik ‘tree.* For 
most Southern O dialects, one cannot tell 
whether the vowel in the first syllable — an 
ultra-short one — is ji/ or /«/, and phonemically 
one would have to use a special symbol /a/; 
the same symbol would have to be used in a 
completely phonemic transcription of what 
Bloomfield transcribes as akkikk ‘kettle/ rather 
than the initial a of that form. O itself, and the 
diachronic analysis of the continuum from 
PA to O, are treated by Bloomfield in terms of 
this normalized notation. Can this procedure 
be justified ? 

The answer is yes. ’oomfield’s notation is 
based on the preliminary internal reconstruction 
(Hoenigswald, 1944, 1946; see also, 1960) of 
an O dialect-type that must have preceded 
the current dialects by only a relatively 
short period of time. The reconstruction is 
internal, not based on comparison of dialects, 
since the earlier stage can be postulated with 
validity on the basis of the data for any one 
dialect. If one compares phonemic Imattikj 
‘tree* with InamittakoomI ‘my tree,* and Idkkikkj 
‘kettle’ with jnantakkakkooml ‘my kettle,* one 
observes that jaf alternates (under statable 
conditions of word-rhythm) with both /i’/ and 
/fl/. There are a few cases in which no larger 
form can be found of the right rhythmic pattern 
to determine whether the altercation is with 
/f/ or with jaj, and in most of the dialects there 
are a few cases in which ultra-short vowels have 
disappeared altogether. Even in a synchronic 
description of O, however, the restoration 
of /*/ and jaf rather than jaj in all such cases, 
with statements on the reduction of short 
vowels in words of each rhythmic pattern, is a 
necessary step for efficient treatment. One’s 
working notation then becomes morpho- 
phonemic rather than purely phonemic; &om 
the graphs jniittikl^ /nimittikooml, lakkikkj, 
InintakkikkoomI, and the statements, one can 
infer the actual phonemi shape with very 
little difficulty. 

In other words, what Bloomfield does in the 
case of O is to use a morphophonemically 
regularized notation instead of a straight 
phonemic transcription. There is evidence of 
such regularization in M and F too. F forms are 
given with intervocalic Iwj and /y/, which are 


morphophonemically correct and which must 
have been phonemically correct in a slightly 
earlier stage, rather than with the curious 
alternation and evanescence that those morpho- 
phonemes now exhibit. (Obvious from Jones’ 
texts; observed by the present writer in the 
Kickapoo and Sauk dialects of Fox.) M is 
cited with five short and five long vowels, 
though Bloomfield himself has said that in 
actual pronunciation the three-way distinction 
of /f/ : jej : jej is partly obscured. (Ref. 8, xiv: 
“The texts are here recorded as they struck 
my ear. Analysis shows that this record [and 
therefore, if I heard aright, the actual pronunci- 
ation] largely obscures the distinction between 
three short front-vowel phonemes, which here 
appear as i and e.** Since Bloomfield became 
a fluent speaker of Menomini [a fact which he 
does not admit, but which is fairly obvious 
from his discussions], his recording is probably 
accurate. Nowadays we would cast his statement 
in the terminology of morphophonemics rather 
than phonemics, but the fact stated would not 
be altered.) 

We deduce the following principle: 

i. Before comparative analysis is undertaken, each 
body of synchronic data should be examined carefully 
to see v/hether there are not internal clues, mainly 
morphophonemic, to the structure of the language 
at a slightly earlier stage. When there are, any 
possible internal reconstruction should be under- 
taken, since it will dispose of later innovations in 
each language, getting them out of the way for a 
clearer view of the deeper time-perspective of external 
comparison. 

5. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT DIRECTIONS 
OF LINGUISTIC CHANGE 

Bloomfield’s description of Proto-Algonquian 
reveals it as a language of approximately the 
same degree of complexity as any one of the 
modern languages. Each of the modern lan- 
guages has retained some of the features of the 
parent, lost some, and developed some new 
ones. F has the vocalic system of PA; C and 0 
have one vowel fewer than PA ; M has two more.. 
The number of individual consonants in PA 
(excluding first members of clusters, section 9) 
is greater than in any of the modern languages; 
it seems highly probable however, that 0 and s, 
and similarly t and c, which stand in close 
morphophonemic relation in PA, were at a 
slightly earlier stage allophones of single 
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phonemes— perhaps, indeed, this was true even 
in PA times. The larger number of consonants 
in PA, then, was a temporary matter, the result 
of certain phonemic and analogic changes, 
and the number was later reduced in each line 
of development. The modal systems of verbs 
in the daughter languages correlate exactly only 
in a few cases. One suspects that some of the 
modes present in PA have split in some of the 
modern languages, and have been lost in others; 
certainly the total number of modes in PA 
did not exceed the rather large number in 
present-day F (Sketch, Section 33). 

j. In undertaking a reconstruction, there is no 
justification for any of the following a prion assump- 
tions: ( 1 ) that the parent language was simpler than 
the descendants; (2) that it was more complex than 
the descendants; or (3) that it manifested about the 
same degree of complexity as the descendants 

The first of these a priori assumptions is the 
old theory of the “primitiveness” of “early” 
language, and of contemporary languages 
spnk. ' by “simple” peoples. (Max Muller’s 
myth of speakers with vocabularies of only a 
few hundred words is related. W. von Hum- 
boldt [1836, Section 19] gives three stages in 
the history of language: “growth” before IK, a 
“state of perfection” in IE, and “deca^” since 
then; for other early references see Ls;., 1936, 
72.-101 and Italica, 1941, y(y.l45-154. J.ater 
survivals of these older notions: the subject of 
review in Kent, 1935; Bonfante, 1935, esp. 
272, 274-275; Sommerfelt, 1938.) The second 
is the inversion of the first brought about 
primarily by Jespersen’s di.scussion (1894). 
(See also his Efficiency in Linguistic Change 
[1941] and the review in Lg., 1941, /7.350-353. 
Bernhard Karlgren [1926], in reconstructing 
ancient and archaic Chinese, posits extremely 
complex phonological structure for those 
stages of Chinese, and seems [though without 
explicit reference] to justify this greater com- 
plexity for the older stage in terms of Jespersen’s 
theory. Cf. now Koenraads, 1954, with reviews 
of it in Language and Word,) More concrete 
suggestions, akin to one or the other, are also 
found. All such theories derive from a hope 
which a hundred years ago was legitimate: 
that comparative linguistics might in time push 
our perspective on the history of language 
appreciably nearer the beginnings of human 
speech. Now that we realize how old is human 


speech, and what a scratch on the surface of that 
depth is our deepest reconstruction, the hope 
must be abandoned. 

Bloomfield’s PA reconstruction speaks not 
only against assumptions (1) and (2), but 
against any a priori assumption of this kind 
whatsoever. In his paper of 1925 (Ref. 3), 
Bloomfield postulated two more vowels and 
one more consonant for PA than are included 
in the Sketch. Since then he has discovered 
the analogical bases, in certain of the individual 
languages, for the complications that had 
earlier led him to assume these additional 
phonemes. 'Khc first, more complex system was 
not set up because Bloomfield thought that an 
older language “should be” more complex; nor 
did he later simplify the picture through any 
conviction that an older language “should not 
be” more complex. In each case the assumed 
degree of complexity was simply an inference 
from the facts knowm about the modern 
languages. 

6. THE ASSUMPTION OF REGULAR 
SOUND CHANGE 

One story in the slow development of our 
understanding of PA is worth telling in detail, 
even though it is already perhaps the most 
generally known phase of Algonquian linguis- 
tics. 

In his Sound System (Ref. 3), Bloomfield 
postulated the PA cluster f/e (F O C M hk) 
on very slim evidence. There was only one stem, 
m^ aning ‘red,’ to be found which showed just 
th correspondence in the extant languages, 
anu each of those languages had the cluster in 
question also as a reflex of one or more other PA 
clusters. Yet there seemed to be no analogical 
basis in any of the languages whereby a 
reconstruction could be made with a better 
attested PA cluster, and borrowing seemed 
unhkely in view of the meaning of the stem. 
There were a few other sets of apparently 
related words showing unique correspondences 
of cluster —‘spoon’ has F C hk, as though 
from P^ hk, but M has sk instead of the hk 
which would arise from the latter. But these 
other cases are in morphologically isolated 
words, whereas the PA stem ‘red’ underlies 
many derivatives in every language. 

A year or so later, it was discovered that 
Swampy Cree. a dialect from which records had 
not earlier been available, had in words 
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containing this stem not kk but htk^ a cluster 
not found in Swampy Cree as the reflex of any 
other PA cluster so far set up. Here was not 
merely an exceptional correspondence between 
usual clusters, but an extant dialect in which 
the postulated PA cluster is kept separate 
from all others. Bloomfield published a note 
giving this as evidence for the productivity of 
the assumption of regular sound change (Ref. 
6). Sapir cited the case, together with a similar 
one from his own Athabascan work, in an 
article on the comparative method as one of 
the methods of social science (1931c; see also 
Bloomfield, 1933, Section 20.8). 

But the story did not end there. New investi- 
gators (listed on p. 602 discovered that Jones 
had consistently mishcaid the O forms: the O 
words with this stem ha\c sk, not sk, and this 
sk is not found as a reflex of any other PA 
cluster. Swampy C’ree no longer stood as the 
only extant dialect to keep PA fk separate; O 
was now known to do so too. Geary examined 
the missionary sources and discovered a number 
of other cases of the same correspondence, 
so that the stem for ‘red’ was no longer isolated 
--even though PA fk still seemed to be relatively 
rare. In his Sketch, Bloomfield indicates a 
footnote: “4’he fuss and trouble behind my 
note in Language [see above] . . . would have 
been avoided if I had listened to (), which 
plainly distinguishes sk PA fk) from Ik 
{<^ PA Ik); instead, I depended on printed 
records which failed to show the distinction” 
(Sketch, n. 10). 

It should be clear that the wording of Bloom- 
field’s note detracts in no way from the impor- 
tance of the sequence of events outlined above 
as evidence for the productivity of the assump- 
tion we are discussing. After the publication of 
the Sound System, events might conceivably 
have taken a different turn. Instead of discover- 
ing additional cases of the same correspondence, 
Jones* error, and the special reflex in Swampy 
Cree, Algonquianists might have found an 
analogical basis or an opportunity for borrowing 
whereby PA fk could be eliminated. This turn 
of events would also have proved the fruit- 
fulness of the assumption. 

For what we mean in this case by “produc- 
tivity** or “fruitfulness** is just what Bloomfield 
states in book Language (1933, Section 
20.S): residual forms, not accounted for at a 
particular stage in the history of the reconstruc- 


tion of a particular parent borrowing, or 
accounted for by postulated changes for which 
there is very little evidence — such residual 
forms stimulate further investigation. As a basis 
for further investigation, the linguist sets up 
hypotheses to explain what might have been 
the past history of certain forms. Many 
such hypotheses remain unproved, because 
additional investigation reveals no additional 
evidence ; others are disproved by new evidence 
that is uncovered. But some of them are proved 
right. Slowly but surely the stock of residual 
forms is reduced, though it may never be 
exhausted. I’he contrary fundamental assump- 
tion — that sound changes proceed at random 
produces nothing at all, because there are never 
any problems; given any form that won*t fit 
the sound changes so far observed, one simply 
assumes a sporadic change of a different sort. 

k. We must assume regularity of sound change 

7 THE WOR'rKK-UND-SACHEN 
TECHNIQUE 

(Bloomfield, 1933, Section 18.14 and referen- 
ces.) Bloomfield reconstructs PA paaskesikam 
‘gun* and elkoteewaapoozvt ‘whisky,’ both on 
the basis of perfectly normal correspondences 
between whole words in the extant languages. 
The items named by these terms, of course, arc 
post-Columbian. The forms arc compound; 
Bloomficd says in a footnote to the first that 
“here, as in some other examples, the meaning 
is modern, but the habit of formation is old” 
(Sketch, n. 13). 

If only this is to be ascribed to pre-Columbian 
times, then each of the modern languages 
concerned has coined new terms for the new 
items of material culture, using identical 
(C ognate) morphemes according to identical 
patterns of formation, in such a way that the 
phonetic correspondences between the whole 
words are perfect. But it might also be that 
the terms themselves date from PA times, and 
that since the introduction of whisky and guns 
by Europeans the semantic shifts have been 
parallel in the various languages. Or, as 
European influence spread, the forms may 
have been invented by the speakers of one 
language and then borrowed by loan-trans- 
lation into the other languages. (The English 
expression “fire-water** may be a loan-transla- 
tion from Algonquian; if the former is older, 
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then one or more Algonqui&n languages may 
have loan-translated the English.) 

It does not matter, for our present purposes, 
which of these alternatives is true, 'fhe fact 
that from well-attested modern forms one can 
reconstruct PA forms with meanings that were 
obviously impossible for PA is a clear indication 
of danger in the Worter-und-Sachen technique. 
We deduce the following composite principle: 

1. Attempts to infer the culture of the speakerb of 
a reconstructed parent lanKuapc holly from the 
forms and meanings of the daughter languages arc 
always dangerous. 'I’he danger is les5», though prob- 
ably still considerable, if the forms compared are 
morphologically simple than if they arc compounds 

8. DRIFT 

There are two versions of the theory of drift. 
One is almost mystical: in a particular linguistic 
continuum the same sound shifts may happen 
over and over again; there is something in the 
genius of the language which leads to these 
sound shifts rather than to others (Prokosch, 
1939, especially pp. 34 ff.). The other is realistic 
and lairiy simple: when a speech community 
has split, inherited speech habits arc for a 
while fairly similar, and may lead to the 
independent analogical development of forms 
which look like inherited cognates. If at a later 
date the descendant languages are compared 
w’ith a view to reconstruction of the parent, 
some such pseudo-cognates may be falsely 
ascribed to the parent language. (I’he discussion 
in Sapir’s Language, [1921, chaps. 7-8] is 
sufficiently broad to justify [apparently] either 
interpretation; for the realistic theory, see 
pp. 184-185 in particular.) 'Phe .Algonquian 
words for ‘gun’ and ‘whisky,’ in all probability, 
are illustrations of this, though \\c cannot be 
absolutely sure. 

m .'\n> individual reconstructed form is susp'ct 
because of the possible influence ot drift (in the 
second sense). In comparative linguistics one ma\ 
achieve only statistical accuracy. 

9. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF STARRED 
FORMS 

'Pherc have been tv/o theories of reconstructed 
forms. (Cogently discussed by C. D. Buck 
[1926]. Buck says: the purpose of recon- 
structions “is not to furnish a picture of the 
parent speech for its own sake, but as a back- 
ground of the historical relations” [p. 102]. 


This is in part an answer to the charge of 
“irrelevant antiquarianism’’ sometimes leveled 
at the comparative method; even so, we should 
say that “a picture of the parent speech tor its 
own sake,” to the degree attainable, is also a 
legitimate aim. When this problem was dis- 
cussed at Yale in the late thirties, one person 
cited Sapir as a proponent of the realistic 
theory, in contrast to Bloomfield as a supporter 
of formulas. It will be clear from the present 
discussion that this interpretation of Bloomfield 
was wrong.) The so-called “realistic” theory 
holds that in reconstructing tlie phonemic 
pattern of a parent language, one should try to 
arrive at a set of phonemes bearing a relation 
to each other of the kind that is knov^ n to exist 
in languages more directly observed. The 
“formula” theory, on the other hand, holds 
that reconstructions are simply short notations 
representing sets of correspondences. 

Bloomfield’s Algonquian reconstructions show’ 
clearly the circumstances under which the first 
practice is possible, and those under W'hich 
the second is necessary. I'hc vowel system 
postulated for PA is certainly phoncmically 
realistic, being identical with that of one modern 
language, F. The fundamental consonant 
system is also: p t c (possibly an allophone of 
t) k s 0 5 (possibly an allophone of 0) hlmnw y 
(the last two possibl) allophoncs respectively 
of o and i). Of these, / m n (rc y) were in all 
probability voiced; the others may have been 
voiced or voiceless, or perhaps w’erc sometimes 
one and sometimes the other, without phonemic 
O' Mnetion (Sketch, Section 6). may have been 
a ficelcss lateral rather than an interdental 
spirant, or, again, perhaps both, depending on 
dialect or on environment. 'Fhe phonetic 
details are naturally obscure; it is the phonemic 
pattern w^hich we claim to be “realistic.” (In 
several recent papers Herbert Penzl [1944, 
1947] has demonstrated, in connection with 
problems of early English, the difference 
between phonemic realism and what might be 
meant by phonetic realism.) The only type of 
doubt \hich could be raised as to the status 
of these elements as the actual phonemes of 
PA would be purely logistic: if, for example, 
every daughter language had, independently, 
changed PA w to w and PA n to w, no one could 
be the wiser. One could even claim that such a 
change would be subphonemic;in any case such 
possibilities need not disturb us. 
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When it comes to medial clusters, the situation 
is different. Medial clusters consist of two mem- 
bers; the second is always clearly identifiable 
as one of the ordinary consonants; but the 
multiplicity of correspondences requires the 
postulation of a somewhat larger munber of 
purely arbitrary elements as prior members 
(Sketch, Section 7). Thirty-one different medial 
clusters are attested ; no one of them has 
identical reflexes in all four of the modern 
languages. (Since the phonemic systems of the 
modern languages are different, ‘‘identical** 
must be interpreted relatively: since F and O 
/ and k are elements in differing sets of con- 
trasts, F and () sk are not in any absolute 
sense ‘‘identical.**) 

In this case all one can lo is to choose for the 
prior members a set of symbols which will 
have, if possible, some mnemonic value; e.g., 
PA mp nt ni nk ns nS n6 nl for clusters which in 
O have a nasal as first element, especially 
since such clusters in O occur only as reflexes 
of this set in PA. 

Similarly, instead of writing fk for the PA 
cluster which gives F sk, C IVI hk, O sk, one 
could write sk, which is not otherwise used. It 
may w'cll be that the PA clusters customarily 
written mp, nt, etc., actually had a nasal as 
first element. It may also be that PA gk w^as 
phonemically sk, the first elements being 
phoncmically identical w'ith the independently 
occuring PA s. But the use of these notations 
for mnemonic reasons is not evidence for such 
a phonemic interpretation: one may attain a 
spurious appearance of realism, but the actual 
phonemic nature of the first members of the 
clusters is still as obscure as before. 

That the number of medial clusters in PA 
was larger than the number in any descendant 
language is surprising only to one who is not 
familiar with aspects of Algonquian linguistics 
other than phonology. In most of the modern 
languages there is a sandhi habit whereby an 
element ending in a consonant, when due to be 
followed in the same word by one beginning 
with a consonant, is separated therefrom by a 
non-morphemic i (Sketch, Section 16). This 
habit existed in PA times, but was then appar- 
ently rather new. The new habit prevented the 
re-formation of many clusters that had formerly 
existed; but compounds surviving from an ear- 
lier stage retained the more complex conso- 
nantism. The trend towards simplification of the 


cluster system was a characteristic of PA which 
continued in the various separate dialects 
after their split, but the details varied from one 
dialect to another. Some of the pre-PA com- 
pounds are reconstructible from the modern 
languages, giving an essential clue to the 
statements just made; most, however, remain 
obscure (Sketch, Section 1 7). 

Thus it is quite possible that Algonquian 
research may in time produce evidence that 
will make the interpretation of the prior 
members of PA consonant clusters less purely 
algebraic. Only a deeper time-perspective, 
achieved by more detailed comparisons with 
Algonquian languages not of the Central 
Algonquian type, can do this. In the meantime, 
to underscore the point, “realism** in this 
phase of the reconstruction of PA can only be 
spurious. 

n. Reconstruction should be phonemically reali.stic 
whenever possible. 

o V\'hen realistic reconstruction is not possible , 
arbitrary indices of correspondences must ht used 
The fact that they arc arbitrary, and the reasons 
which necessitate that arbitrariness, should be clearly 
stated This practice will prevent a spurious impres- 
sion of realism on the reader, and will obviate futik 
speculation on his part as to what the arbitrarily 
symbolized elements may “really’* have been. 

10. NEGATIVE LESSONS 

This paper could not serve its purpose fully 
without mentioning a few points on which, in 
the present writer*s opinion, Bloomfield’s 
Sketch can be misleading. 

1. Bloomfield labels his reconstructed proto- 
type “Proto-Algonquian.** It is based mainly 
on the comparison of F, C, M, and O; eastern 
Algonquian and the three groups of Plains 
languages are not often brought into the 
picture. Indeed, it would be difficult to include 
more mention of them in the present state of 
our knowledge. In feeling that the PA recon- 
structed in his Sketch will take care of the Plains 
languages, Bloomfield gives Michelson’s work 
in the comparative analysis of the latter lan- 
guages more credit than it deserves (Sketch, 
Section 2, referring to Michelson, 1935. The 
implication here is not that Michelson’s study 
is not “brilliant,” as Bloomfield terms it, but 
that the synchronic information on Plains 
Algonquian available to Michelson was unsatis- 
factory.) The course of wisdom for the reader 
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of Bloomfield’s Sketch is to replace “PA” 
everywhere by ‘TCA,” standing for “Proto- 
CENTRAL-Algonquian,” and to withhold judg- 
ment on the status of the eastern and Plains 
languages until a good deal more of descriptive 
and comparative work has been done, 

2. Bloomfield says, “before syllabic vowels. 
PA /, 0 are non-syllabic ; we write y, (Sketch, 
Section 4). The phonemic status of y and w is 
another on which judgement is best reserved. 
Bloomfield’s notation (with all four symbols 

1 0 y w) is good; his statement seems hasty. 

3. Bloomfield cites Penobscot forms ior Sie- 
bert, following Siebert’s orthography except 
that accent marks are omitted. This conceals 
the fact that a number of the eastern languages 
of the family have an accentual system, more or 
less complex but definitely phonemic; these 
accentual systems have to be taken care of in 
the ' cconstruction of anything that can be 
called Proto-Algonquian. Exact citation of 
Siebert’s forms, including the accent marks 
(perhaps with a footnote), would have been 
more in line with the general principles on 
uhlcb Bloomfield’s work is based. 

Point (3) turns on the disscussion of Sections 

2 and 3 in this paper. Point (2) is connected 
with the content of Section 9. From point (1) 
we derive our last principle: 


p. A parent language reconstructed from the 
comparison of a certain set of daughter languages 
can be regarded as the parent only of the languages 
so used. Information from languages not previously 
used may change the reconstruction, deepen the 
time-perspective with a new reconstruction of an 
earlier stage, or demonstrate that the reconstruction 
already made is capable of handling the new data 
also. (Thus Potawatomi is probably historically 
analyzable on the basis of Bloomfield’s P [C] A 
without modification thereof [Hockett, 1942], but 
Delaware is probably not [Vocgelin, 1941].) 

CONCLUSION 

The sixteen principles which have been listed 
in the course of our discussion are not new or 
startling; indeed, by this time each of them 
ought to be so generally agreed upon that any 
mention of them, save in the most elementary 
textbooks of linguistics, would be ridiculous. 
We have unhappily not yet reached such uni- 
formity of opinion about fundamentals. Yet 
if, for any one of the sixteen, Bloomfield’s 
Algonquian evidence stood alone— if there 
were no comparative Germanic, comparative 
Romance, comparative Indo-European, com- 
parative Semitic, and so on— that isolated 
support for the principle would still be persua- 
sively solid. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

A few references have been added with the author’s permission, and others com- 
pleted, and the term “sou^il change” fta been substituted in section 6 at his 
request, in keeping with the terminology ■ his A Course tn \lodern Linguistics 
(1958). 

To Bloomfield’s Algonquian publications may now be added the posthumous 
Eastern Ojibzva (1957) and The Menomtni Language (1963). For other recent work 
on comparative Algonquian, consult articles and references in IJAL. 

For general treatments of the comparative method and historical linguistics 
consult references with the article by Hoijci in Part VIII and with the other articles 
in this Part, especially those of Swadesh, Thieme, and Kroeber. See especially 
Bloomfield (1933, chaps. 18 ff.), Gray (1939), Greenberg (1953. 1957c), Hoenigs- 
wald (1960). Lehmann (1962), Meillet (1925, 1926-1936, 1934), Paul (I960), 
Pedersen (1931), Sturtevant .'1947), Swadesh (1934c, 1956a), Vendryes (1925, Part 
4, chap. 5). See also Malkiel’s essay in Part X. Handbooks and monographs on 
comparative work in Indo-European and other language families are regularly 
reviewed in the journals Language and Word. For an extended exchange on the 
nature and validity of comparative linguistics, see Allen (1953) and Ellis (1958); 
Allen takes the negative side and Ellis the positive. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1. Lexicostatistics is a technique which 
attempts to provide dates for the earlier stages 
of languages much as carbon 14 dating provides 
dates for archaeological finds. This contrasts 
with previous linguistic methods which, al- 
though able to reconstruct to some extent the 
history of language, have been unable to provide 
dates apart from written historical records. 

2. By simple inspection of comparable word 
lists, for example, the fact of the relationship 
of closely related languages can be discovered. 
But no one can say on the basis of simple 
inspection precisely how closely related two 
languages are (Swadesh, 1950, pp. 157, 164). 

3. By the methods of comparative linguistics, 
it is possible to chart the phonemic changes by 
which contemporary languages have developed 
from a common parent language, and to 
reconstruct some of the vocabulary of the 
parent language (see Paragraph 15). This 
method permits the investigator to decide, to 
some extent, the historical order of dialect 
differentiation. That is, he can say that lan- 
guages A and B diverged from each other 
before such and such a phonological change, 
which is peculiar to language B, took place. Or 
he can say that the separation of languages A 
and B from each other must have taken place 
after their separation from language C, because 
they share phonological features which do not 
occur in C. The method does not, however, 
permit the investigator to say at what date the 
separation of languages A and B took place 
(Hockett, 1953). 

4. A method for determining the chronological 
relationships of cultural elements to one another 
by use of various kinds of linguistic evidence has 
been suggested by Sapir (1916, pp. 434-436). 

612 


The relative antiquity, for example, of the 
culture items bow, arrow, and spear is attested 
by the fact that these terms cannot be analysed 
into constituent morphemes as can the morpho- 
logically transparent terms railroad or capitalist 
which represent recent additions to the culture. 
The assumption is that sound changes and 
shifts of meaning over a long period of time have 
obscured the original morphemic content of 
the older terms. Similarly, the archaic -en 
plural of oxen attests the ancient use of these 
animals, since it is assumed that words using 
archaic morphological processes, and the 
cultural elements to which the words refer, arc 
of ancient origin. Although these and other 
linguistic clues discussed by Sapir have consid- 
erable value in determining something of the 
relative age of cultural items, and the chrono- 
logical order in which they became a part of a 
given culture pattern, this method does not 
provide any exact dates. At best this method 
can provide the basis for such statements as: 
“This element was probably a part of the 
culture pattern before such and such sound 
changes took place in the language.” or “This 
item probably entered the culture pattern of 
tribe A during a period of close contact with 
the culture of tribe B from whose language the 
terminology was borrowed.” 

5. Sapir also suggested (1921, pp. 217-220) 
that marked similarities in the basic morpho- 
logical structure of otherwise dissimilar lan- 
guages indicated remote common origin of the 
languages, since the effects of borrowing or 
other influence of one language on another 
seldom penetrate to the structural core or 
nucleus of the language affected. The use of this 
principle increases the number of languages 
that can be postulated as belonging to a given 
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linguistic grouping, and gives insight into 
linguistic relationships at deep time depths 
but it cannot tell us when the languages whose 
relationship is postulated began to diverge from 
one another. 

6. Such historical estimation is not sufficient 
for the needs of anthropologists, historical 
linguists, and archaeologists, who want to 
know at just what date linguistic changes took 
place, and who also want to know just how the 
language developments correlate with cultural 
changes, migrations, etc., of which there is 
evidence from other lines of investigation 
(Swadesh, 1950, p. 157). Lexicostatistics is an 
attempt to provide the more precise dating that 
is needed. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF 
LEXICOSTA TISTICS 

7. The first basic assumption of lexicostatistics 
is that some parts of the vocabulary of any 
language are assumed, on empirical evidence, 
to be much less subject to change than other 
parts (Swadesh [1951a], p. 12). This basic core 

oc 4 .Lwii/«ry includes such items as terms for 
pronouns, numerals, body parts, geographical 
features, etc. This concept is similar to Sapir’s 
idea of a basic nucleus of morphological 
structure discussed in Paragraph 5. Terms for 
new items in the material culture, on the other 
hand, are frequently borrowed along with the 
cultural items. Such terms are also easily lost 
with a change in the material culture, or the 
borrowing of a new item, or for other reasons. 
The contrast between the basic core vocabulary 
and general vocabulary may be seen in the 
following illustration of French loan words in 
English: “As against perhaps 50 percent of 
borrowed correspondences between English 
and French in the general vocabulary, we find 
just 6 percent in the basic vocabulary. Residual 
correspondences are found to be 27 percent. 
Thus the archaic residuum after 5000 years 
turns out to be five times greater than 2000 
years of accumulated borrowings” (Swadesh, 
[1951a] p. 13). 

8. The second basic assumption of lexico- 
statistics is that the rate of retention of vocab- 
ulary items in the basic core of relatively stable 
vocabulary is constant through time. That is, 
given a certain number of basic words in a 
certain language, a certain percentage of these 
words will remain in the language after a 


thousand years of vocabulary loss; that same 
percentage of the residue of words will remain 
after a second thousand years; and after a 
third period of a thousand years, the same 
percentage of the words remaining at the end 
of the second period will remain; and so on. 
Complete empirical evidence that the rate of 
loss is constant through time is still lacking 
(Lees, 1953, pp. 121-122), since the assumption 
has not yet been checked for a time span 
greater than 2,200 years and this span does not 
provide adequate evidence for a constant rate 
of loss over a long period of time. 

9. The third basic assumption of lexico- 
statistics is that the rate of loss of basic vocab- 
ulary is approximately the same in all languages. 
This assumption has been tested in thirteen 
languages in which there are historical records. 
The results range from a retention of 86.4 % to 

74.4 % per thousand years — an average of 

80.5 % (Lees, 1953, pp. 118-119). This is not, 
however, conclusive evidence that all languages 
change at this rate, especially since all but two 
of the thirteen languages tested are Indo- 
European. (See also Kroeber, 1955, p. 91). 

10. 'Fhe fourth assumption of lexicostatistics 
is a corollary of the third, namely, that if the 
percentage of true cognates within the core 
vocabulary is known for any pair of languages, 
the length of time that has elapsed since the two 
languages began to diverge from a single parent 
language can be computed (Lees, 1953, pp. 
116-117), provided that there are no interfering 
factors through migrations, conquests, or other 
‘''.::ial contacts which slowed or speeded the 
V ergence (Swadesh, 1950, pp. 158-160; 
Gadschinsky, 1955, p. 149). 

TECHNIQUES OF LEXICOSTATISTICS 

1 1. In applying the lexicostatistical techniques 
developed from the basic assumptions, the steps 
are: collecting of comparable word lists from the 
I datively stable core vocabulary (Paragraphs 
12-14); determining the probable cognates 
(Paragraphs 15-23, 25-28); computing the time 
depth (Paragraphs 31-36); computing the 
range error (Paragraphs 37-45); and, op- 
tionally, computing the dips (Paragraphs 
50-52). 

WORD LISTS 

12. The first essential in making a lexico- 
statistical comparison of two or more languages 
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is the collection of comparable word lists in the 
various languages. (Lexicostatistics provides a 
quick way of estimating linguistic relationships 
on the basis of a relatively small body of data. 
For this reason it is a useful tool in linguistic 
surveys. For a detailed description of gathering 
data in a number of dialects in minimum time, 
see Swadesh, 1954a.) A convenient list for this 
purpose is Swadesh’s 200 word list. The use of 
this list has several advantages: it is made up of 
noncultural items that have been specifically 
chosen as a part of the core vocabulary. These 
items have been tentatively tested (see Para- 
graph 9) for percentage of retention in languages 
with written historical records. Later tests may 
well indicate that a different assortment of 
words would be more i seful, but any revised 
list must be tested to ascertain whether or not 
the same rate of vocabulary loss applies. 
Meantime, this list has been used in a number 
of comparisons, and will yield results that can 
easily be compared with studies already made. 
It does not seem w'ise to start with a list shorter 
than 200 words, since the shorter the list of 
words used, the greater the probable error 
(see Paragraph 41). Furthermore, it is some- 
times impossible to get the entire list in all of 
the languages investigated so that the com- 
parisons must be made with fewer items than 
in the original list. For these reasons it w'ould be 
good if a longer list of satisfactory items could 
be worked out. Swadesh is at present experi- 
menting with the use of a list of only 100 items 
(see Sw'adcsh, 1955, for a detailed analysis of 
the 200 word list and the suggested revision to 
100 words). The reasons given for eliminating 
some of the items (e.g., the repetition of some 
roots in such pairs as woman-wife, the non- 
universality of such words as icc and snow, etc.) 
seem valid to this author. The gain in quality 
of test items, however, is balanced by some loss 
in terms of statistical accuracy. Kroeber 
(1955, p. 97) has suggested that a list of KXX) 
items would be preferable, and doubts that 
deep time depths can be explored by use of a 
list as small as 200 words, \nyone choosing 
to use Swadesh’s new list of 1(X) items must use 
.86 as the “constant” in the time depth formula 
of Paragraph 32.) 

13. In gathering the data, each English word 
should be translated by the most common 
conversational equivalent (Swadesh 1951a, p. 
13). If there is an equal choice of two or more 


expressions, one should be chosen purely at 
random (by flipping a coin if necessary) to 
avoid any bias in the direction of choosing 
known cognates, since nonrandom choice could 
considerably skew the flnal results. It is essen- 
tial, for statistical reasons, that the error be 
random error, so that the accumulating errors 
tend to cancel each other out instead of com- 
pounding each other. 

The same meaning of each English word 
should be translated in each case. For example 
“know” is understood as referring to facts 
rather than to persons. 'Franslation from 
English of isolated forms in general insures that 
the resultant forms in each language will be 
comparable root stems rather than affixes or 
other items which arc not comparable (Lees, 
1953, p. 1 15). This is not, however, always the 
case, and the procedure of Paragraph 1 8 is used 
to eliminate the irrelevant material. 

14. Greater lime depths may be explored by 
the methods of lexicostatistics if the list is 
filled in with the reconstructed forms of the 
postulated common parent language ot a 
linguistic family or stock (Sw^adesh, 1953a, 
pp. 41-42). A comparison of Proto-Romance 
w'ith Proto-Germanic, for example, might l>e 
expected to give a more accurate picture of the 
historical facts than a comparison of modern 
French with modern German. Such compari- 
sons are dependent on preliminary comparali\c 
studies (see Paragraph 15), and arc limited by 
the fact that reconstructed forms for the 
entire list are seldom available. 

COGNATE COUNT 

15. When the word lists have been compiled, 
the next step is to compare the words of the two 
lists in order to ascertain how many of the pairs 
of words are probable cognates (Swadesh, 
1 950, pp. 157-1 58). T rue cognates are developed 
from the same w'ord in a common parent 
language, and only true cognates are conclusne 
evidence of genetic relationship. The most 
accurate estimate of whether or not the pairs ol 
words in a given comparison arc cognate is 
arrived at by the careful use of the comparative 
method in reconstructing the proto-languagc. 
The major assumption of the comparative 
method is that while the phonemes of the 
parent language develop differently in the 
diflFerent daughter languages, the development 
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IS consistent in esch kind of linguistic environ- 
ment within each daughter language. 'Fhe 
investigator working on reconstruction matches 
the words of two (or more) languages by simi- 
larity of form and meaning, 'rhe phonemes in 
the same relative position in both members of a 
matched pair are compared as initial consonant 
with initial consonant. If the two languages are 
related, the same pairs of phonemes ^^ili occur 
in many pairs of words (e.g., many words in 
language A beginning with may be matched 
in language B by words of similar meaning 
which begin with <5). Each such recurring pair 
of phonemes is assumed to represent a different 
phoneme or allophone of the common parent 
language. Thv investigator on the basis of his 
data postulates what phoneme is represented by 
each pair. He also postulates the phonemic 
system of the parent language and on this basis 
reconstructs the probable form of the mor- 
phemes from which the observed forms in the 
daughter languages have dc\ eloped. A full 
discussion of this method is beyond the scope 
of this paper, hut the interested student should 
read Bluonificld (193.3, pp. 297-320) and Pike 
(1950). (For a listing of additional .sources, sec 
Pike, 1950, bibliography.) 

16. When detailed comparative studies are 
not available, probable cognates can be esti- 
mated by an “inspection method,” which, 
although cruder and subject to a greater margin 
of error, can be used for time depth estimates. 
The careful use of the following procedures 
will in general discover the paiis of words which 
may be considered as probable cog” i^cs within 
a margin of error not great enough to in\alidate 
the method or render the results useless, even 
though in any one paiticular instance the 
conclusion might not reflect the actual historical 
facts. (Fairbanks [1955] has experimented with 
an “inspection method” [the term is hisj, 
testing the number of dissimilar cognates and 
similar noncognates in eight compari.sons 
within Indo-European. His criteria were some- 
what less strict than those suggested is this 
paper. For example he ignored vowels, he 
required agreement in only tw’o -sonants of 
each word, and he made no provision for 
regularly recurring correspondences [criterion 
d of this paper]. In his experiment two of the 
eight cases showed considerable skewing 
because of cognates which w’ere not similar [pp. 
118-119]. This does not completely invalidate 


the method, but it shows the need ol caution 
especially in deeper time depths. Both I'airbank*s 
experiment and 'Paylor’s work on Aravvak [see 
Taylor and Rouse, 1955, p. 106, in which 
'Faylor uses criteria more strict than those 
presented here] imply that the skewing from 
the use of the inspection method rather ihan 
careful reconstruction tends to be in the 
direction of overestimation of time depth, since 
after long divergence, cognates frequently lose 
much of their similarity.) The procedures arc 
based in part on the improbability of the 
chance occurrence of the same sequence of 
phonemes with the same meaning in two 
different languages, and in part on the assump- 
tions of comparative linguistics discu.ssed in 
Paragraph 15. 

17. Procedure /. Register as probable non- 
cognates the words which are similar because 
one language has borrowed from the other, or 
because both have borrowed from a common 
source. Borrowings from a common source are 
recognizable if the forms are very similar to a 
w^ord of the same or similar meaning in a 
language which is know'n to be unrelated, but 
with which there has been cultural contact. The 
Mexican Indian languages of Mazatec and 
Ixcatec, for example, are clearly not closely 
related to the Indo-European Spanish, but for 
.some centuries, Spanish has been the official 
language of Mexico, 'riiereforc such words as 
Mazatec nPma* and Ixcatec ‘heart* 

are registered as noncognate because of the 
strong probability that they are common 
• rrowings from Spanish anima rather than 
V • .cendents of a native word in their common 
parent language. 

Borrowings of related languages from each 
other or from a closely related common source 
may be more difficult to detect. In comparing 
the Huautla and San Miguel dialects of 
Mazatec, for example, the only evidence that 
the San Miguel word ‘father* is a bor- 

rowing and not a true cognate with the Huautla 
word n^aP ‘father* is the fact that the vowel 
clustc at occurs in the San Miguel dialect only 
in a limited number of religious terms, whereas 
it is normal in the Huautla dialect (Gudschinsky, 
1955, p. 148). Such clues may indicate some, 
though probably not all, of the borrowings from 
related languages or dialects. 

In languages w'hose probability of close rela- 
tionship is small, all identical or very similar 
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words are suspect as loan words unless clearly 
proved otherwise (see Paragraph 20, criterion a). 
The apparent closeness of the dialects as 
ascertained by lexicostatistical methods will 
be greater in proportion to the number of 
undiscovered loans that are registered as 
cognates. The probability, however, is that in 
most cases the number of such loans will not 
be great enough to seriously skew the results. 

18. Procedure 2. Isolate the equivalent mor- 

phemes in each pair of words. If equivalent 
morphemes are not isolated, the investigator 
may be misled by the complexity of the words 
he is comparing. The similarity of afRxes 
marking person, number, class, aspect, etc., 
may obscure the fact that the basic stem mor- 
phemes are not true c^ >natcs. For example, 
the person marker -/^ in the forms me^-le* 
(Huautla dialect of Mazatec) and me^h^-lef^ 
(San Mateo dialect of Mazatec) ‘he wants* is 
irrelevant to the comparison of the stems 
meaning ‘want.* If both members of a pair of 
words are compounds, one pair of the con- 
stituent morphemes may be cognate even 
though the words as a whole are not cognate. 
P'or example, Ixcatec and Mazatec 

‘guts* are not cognate in spite of the 
very similat V and since these are the 
morphemes meaning ‘dung*; the morphemes 
which distinguish between ‘dung* and ‘guts* 
are ‘skin* and n?o^ ‘rope* and are clearly 
not cognate. (For a further illustration of the 
need for isolating equivalent mo/phemes see 
Taylor and Rouse, 1955, p. 107.) 

If the investigator finds it impossible to 
isolate all of the morphemes in the languages 
he is comparing, he should proceed with the 
best guess he can make from the data available 
to him, recognizing that the comparing of 
nonrelevant morphemes may cause him to 
register a number of false cognates which will 
tend to skew final results in the direction of 
lesser time depth and closer relationship than 
is the true hisorical fact. (See Paragraph 30 for 
an illustration of such skewing in the compari- 
son of Ixcatec and Mazater ) The increased 
margin of error from failure to identify mor- 
phemes is not so great as to invalidate the 
method if the results are used with Caution, and 
not treated as absolutes. 

19. Procedure 3. Test the pairs of equivalent 
morphemes isolated by procedure 2 to determine 
whether or not they are sufficiently similar lo be 


considered probable cognates. This testing is 
done by comparing the phonemes or phoneme 
clusters occurring in comparable position 
within the equivalent morphemes. For example, 
in comparing Ixcatec cm* with Mazatec co* ‘say,* 
c is compared with c and u is compared with o\ 
in comparing Ixcatec hP with Mazatec kao^ 
‘and,’ k is compared with k and u is compared 
with ao since ao occurs in the position com- 
parable to the m; in comparing Ixcatec iuhvd^ 
with Mazatec n^oa^^ ‘come,* / is compared with 
nS and uwa is compared with oa, (Tone is 
ignored in this example and others in this 
study because the discussion of the complicated 
tone problems are beyond the scope of this 
paper.) 

Any pair of equivalent morphemes may be 
registered as probable cognates if a minimum 
of three pairs of comparable phonemes or 
phoneme clusters are found to “agree** 
according to one or more of the criteria given 
below. In cases in which one or both members 
of the pair of morphemes being tested is 
constituted of fewer than three phonemes, the 
pair can be considered as probably cognate only 
if all the phonemes or phoneme clusters of the 
shorter morpheme of the pair agree with the 
phonemes or phoneme clusters in comparable 
position in the other morpheme. (For different 
sets of criteria for determining probable 
cognates, see Fairbanks, 1955, and Swadesh, 
1954c, p. 308.) 

20. Criterion a. Identical members of a pair 
of phonemes occurring in comparable position 
in a pair of equivalent morphemes may be 
considered as agreeing except that complete 
identity between languages whose relationship is 
suspected of being remote may suggest recent 
borrowing rather than genetic relationship 
(Criterion d, Paragraph 23, may be used to 
determine whether or not the identity of any 
given pair of phonemes is in accord with a 
pattern in the language, or whether it is 
peculiar to this instance. In the latter case, the 
morpheme pair should be registered as probable 
noncognates.) 

21. Criterion b. Phonetically similar mem- 
bers of a pair of phonemes in comparable 
position in a pair of equivalent morphemes 
may be considered as agreeing. “Phonetically 
similar*’ here means that the two phonemes 
of the pair must be sufficiently alike phonetically 
to render them suspect as possible allophones 
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of a single phoneme if they occurred in the 
same language. In general, the members of a 
pair of phonemes are phonetically similar if 
they differ in such ways as: the presence or 
absence of vocal vibration as t and d\ the speed 
of articulation as f (pronounced with a quick 
flap of the tongue) and t \ a slight variation of 
tongue position as t and t (pronounced with 
the tongue tip curled back), or i (pronounced 
as in ‘meat’) and i (pronounced with the 
tongue slightly lower and more lax as in mitt’); 
the presence of secondary activity modifying 
one of the sounds as k and k'*’ (pronounced 
with the lips rounded) ; the extent of interrup- 
tion of the air stream as 6 (pronounced with 
partial interruption of the air stream) and / 
(pronounced with complete interruption of the 
air stream). For a fuller discussion of phonetic 
similarity, see Pike, 1947, pp. 69-71. (This 
criterion should be used with caution if it 
yields many agreements which are not sub- 
stantiated by criterion d.) 

22. Criterion c, A conditioned member of a 
pair of phonemes occurring in comparable 
pob.wlv/P in a pair of equivalent morphemes may 
be considered as agreeing with a phonetically 
dissimilar member. That is, phonetically 
dissimilar phonemes agree if their environment 
is such that it could be considered a conditioning 
factor responsible for the present phonetic 
shape of one member of the pair of phonemes 
even though, arbitrarily, it has not had the 
same effect on the other member of the pair. 
For example, in comparing the forms ii^ki^ 
(Huautla dialect of Mazatec) and ca^ki^ (San 
Mateo dialect of Mazatec) ‘firewood, the i and 
a are considered as agreeing since it is possible 
that the c might have been responsible for the 
change from a to i (which is pronounced with 
the tongue closer to the palate than a) in the 
Huautla dialect, even though the change did 
not occur in the San Mateo dialect. A discussion 
of conditioning factors may be found in Pike 
(1947, pp. 84-96). 

23. Criterion d. Regularly corresponding 
members of a pair of phonemes occurring in 
comparable position in equivalent morphemes 
may be considered as agreeing even .hough they 
are not phonetically similar. By regularly 
corresponding is meant that the same pair of 
phonemes or phoneme clusters occur in com- 
parable position in a number of different pairs of 
equivalent morphemes. For example, the 


Ixcatec phoneme i agrees with the Mazatec 
phoneme / because this pair regularly corre- 
sponds in such pairs of morphemes as: Ixcatec 
i^wi^ and Mazatec W ^ ‘fire,’ Ixcatec su^ and 
Mazatec lao* ‘rock.* 

24. In reading the work of specialists in this 
field, the reader should bear in mind that they 
differ in the degree of conservatism in their 
work. The reader can assess the conservatism 
and solidity of the work by the application of 
the criteria suggested in Paragraph 20-23 to the 
pairs of cognates which the author offers as 
evidence. The inclusion of a quantity of com- 
parative data which is solid in terms of these 
criteria indicates that the data are conservative 
and reliable. If, however, only reconstructed 
forms (marked with an asterisk) are given, 
without careful documentation, the reader 
should realize that the proposed reconstructions 
and the conclusions based on them may in fact 
be of a highly tentative nature, and should not 
be accepted as conclusively proved. (See also 
Kroeber, 1955, p. 97.) 

29. In Summary. A total of 192 pairs of 
words in Ixcatec and Mazatec were compared 
in Paragraph 28. (Eight of the original list of 
words were lacking in one or the other of the 
languages.) Of these 192 pairs, the procedures of 
Paragraphs 17-23 give a total of 74 probable 
cognates and 118 probable noncognates. The 
time depth based on these figures is computed 
in Paragraphs 34-36; the range of error of the 
time depth is computed in Paragraphs 44-45; 
^he Ixcatec-Mazatcc lexical relationship in dips 
computed in Paragraphs 50-51. 

^0. A careful comparative study would prob- 
ably result in an estimated 78 cognates and 114 
noncognates, since in the author’s opinion it 
is likely that two of the 74 pairs registered as 
probable cognates arc not true cognates, and 
it is also likely that six of the pairs registered as 
probable noncognates can be proved to be true 
cognates on the basis of reconstruction. On the 
other hand, an investigator completely un- 
acquainted with both languages and unable to 
isolate the equivalent morphemes and without 
additional data beyond the 200 word list 
would be expected to arrive at a total of 72 
probable cognates and 120 probable non- 
cognates, since failure to isolate the equivalent 
morphemes would have resulted in registering 
four noncognates as probable cognates, but 
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lack of additional data would have resulted 
in registering as probable noncognates six 
pairs which may well be true cognates. See 
Paragraphs 46-48 for a discussion of the degree 
to which the time depth estimate is skewed by 
such inaccurate registering of probable cognates. 

COMPUTATION OF TIME l)El*Tn 

31. For use in the time depth formula, the 
number of probable cognates ascertained by 
the techniques of Paragraphs 17-23 must be 
converted to percent of cognates. This is done 
by dividing the number of probable cognates 
by the total number of pairs of words compared 
(Swadesh, 1950, p. 158). 

32. Time depth is computed by the formula 
t - - log C (2 log r) (Lees 1953, p. 1 17). In this 
formula t stands for indicated time depth in 
millenia; C stands for the percent of cognates 
(Paragraph 31); r stands for the “constant” 
(also called “index * in Swadesh, 1955, p. 122), 
that is, the percent of cognates assumed to 
remain alter a thousand years of diverging 
(Paragraph 8). (In the illustrative material in 
this paper the value .805 has been used for r, 
following I.ees [i953, p. 119].) Log means 
“logarithm of” so that log f" means the loga- 
rithm of the percent of probable cognates 
registered, and 2 log r means tv\ice the loga- 
rithm of the constant. 

33. The formula is solved by the following 
steps: (a) 'Phe logarithm of C and the logarithm 
of r arc ascertained from 'Pable 1. (For any who 


may be rusty on the use of logarithms, the 
following example is given. The logarithm of 
.38 is .968 ; it is found at the point where a line 
from .3 on the vertical scale of Table I meets a 
line from .08 on the horizontal scale. The 
logarithm of .39 is found at the point w^here a 
line from .3 on the vertical scale of Table 1 
meets a line from .09 on the horizontal scale. 
The logarithm of .385 is halfway between 
these; half the difference between .968 and .942 
subtracted from .968 gives .955 which is the 
logarithm of .385. 'Fable 1 has been included in 
the text as more convenient to use than a full 
logarithmic table; it contains only those values 
of N that are necessary for computing the time 
depth.) 

(b) The logarithm of r is multiplied by tw'o. 

(c) 'I'he product of the multiplication in (b) 
is divided into the logarithm of C. 

(d) l*he quotient of the division in (c) is the 
indicated time depth in millenia. It may be 
changed to years by multiplying by 1,000. 

COMPUTATION OF TIME DEPTH ILLUSTRATED 

34. In the comparison of Ixcatec and .Ma/atec, 
74 of the 192 pairs were registered as probable 
cognates (Paragraph 29). Dividing 74 by 192 
gives .385 (38.5 '*„). 'Phis is the value to be 
used for C' in the time depth formula. 

35. 'Phe formula may now be filled in to 
read / — log .385 (2 log .805). It is solved as 
follow^s: (a) 'Phe logarithm of .385 is found from 
'Pable I to be .955. 'Phe logarithm of .805 is 


TABLE 1 . NATIRAL LOGARITHMS 


s 

.00 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.1 

- 2.303 

- 2.207 

— 2.120 

— 2.040 

— 1.966 

— 1.897 

- 1.833 

-- 1.772 

- 1.715 

- 1.661 

.2 

- 1.609 

- 1.561 

— 1.514 

— 1.470 

1.427 

- 1.386 

— 1.347 

- - 1.309 

1.273 

— 1 . 23 X 

.3 

— 1.204 

1. 171 

- 1.139 

- 1. 109 

- 1.079 

- 1.050 

— 1.022 

-.994 

—.968 

- .942 

.4 

— .916 

- .892 

-.868 

-.844 

-.821 

-- .799 

-.777 

- .755 

—.734 

— .713 

.5 

—.693 

-.673 

.654 

-.635 

-.616 

- .598 

- .580 

-.562 

—.545 

-.528 

.6 

—.511 

—.494 

—.478 

-.462 

—.446 

—.431 

-.416 

~ .400 

.386 

—.371 

.7 

-■ .357 

—.342 

-.329 

- .315 

—.301 

—.288 

—.274 

—.261 

-.248 

—.236 

.8 

-.223 

-.211 

-.198 

-.186 

—.174 

—.163 

—.151 

-.139 

—.128 

—.117 

.9 

—.105 

— .094 

—.083 

—.073 

—.062 

—.051 

-.041 

—.030 

—.020 

—.010 


'I'o obtain the naturil loffanthm of numbers less than .1: 
multiply the number bv 10 and subtract 2.303 from the In (natural logarithm) obtained, 
or multiply by iOO and subtract 4.60^ from the In obtained, 
or multipl> by 1,000 and subtract 6.908 trom the In obtained, etc. 

Note. In the operations described in the text, it is possible to leave out of account the negative value of the logarithms; one 
negative number divided by another gives a positive quotient. 

SoL'RCE: By permission from Introduction to Statistical Analysis^ by Wilfrid J. Dixon and Frank J. Massey, Jr., copyright 1931, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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found to be .217. (b) The product of 2 x .217 
(that is 2 log r) is .434. (c) The quotient of 
.434 (2 log r) divided into .955 (log C) is 2.200; 
that is, the indicated time depth, /, for Ixcatec- 
Mazatec is 2.2 millenia or (multiplied by 
1 ,000) 2,200 years. 

36. I'he indicated time depth for Ixcatcc- 
Mazatec computed in Paragraph 35 may he 
stated in cither of the following ways: Ixcatec 
and Alazatec are estimated to have been a 
single homogeneous language 2,200 years ago; 
Ixcatec and Mazatec arc estimated to have 
begun to diverge from a common parent lan- 
guage about 245 b.c. (In the computations 
given here for illustrative purposes, tlie time 
depths, and the dates arrived at by subtracting 
the time depth from the present date, arc not 
rounded off. It should he noted, however, that 
the range of error computed in Paragraphs 44-45 
indicates that these dates must he taken at best 
as an approximation somewhere within a few 
years of correct. 'Phe dates have no significance 
in terms of single years or even decades.) 

rOMFUTATlON OF RANGE OF ERROR 

37. It is exceedingly improbalile that any two 
successive random samplings of the basic 
vocabulary of a pair of languages would vield 
exactly the same percent ol probable cognates. 
Kor this reason it is necessary to qualify the 
statement of time depth in such a way as to 
give an estimate of its accuracy. The usual way 
of qualifying a time depth statement is to state 
it as a range of years rather than as a specific 
number of years, and to state the degree of 
probability (or level of confidence; at which the 
range of years was computed. For example the 
time depth for Mazatec Ixcatec may be stated 
as 2,200 years » 2(X) years at 7 10 confidence 
level (see end of Paragraph 45). (The lomputa- 
tion of range of error is based on the assumption 
that all changes in the basic vocabula»-v are 
random, producing a “normal curve.”) 

38. Statistical methods permit computation 
of range of error at any level of confidence or 
probability. Computations are usually made, 
however, at one of three levels: “standard 
error” which is 68 % confident level; (For 
convenience, standard error w'ill be referred to 
as 7/10 confidence level) (see Paragraphs 39 
and 44); 9/10 (90 %) confidence level; or 5 10 
(50 %) confidence level whicli is also called 
“probable error.” The higher the level of 


confidence (i.e., the more certainly the true 
answer lies within the range cited) the wider 
the range of years. Narrowing the range of 
years lessens the probability that it includes 
the true answer. 

39. The first step in computing range of error 
at any level of confidence is the computation of 
“standard error” (7/ 10 confidence level). 
Standard error is computed by the formula 
a = VC(\‘-C) n (Lees, 1953, p. 124, formula 
11). In this formula u stands for standard error 
in terms of percent of cognates; C means the 
percent of cognates (sec Paragraph 34 this is 
the same C used in working the time depth 
formula); n means the number of pairs of words 
compared. 'Fhe formula is solved by the 
following steps: (a) C is subtracted from I . (b) 
'Fhe remainder of the subtraction in (a) is 
multiplied by (\ (c) The product of the multi- 
plication in (b) is divided by w. (d) The square 
root of the quotient of the division in (c) is 
found, (e) The square root found in (d) is the 
range of error of the percent of cognates at the 
7 10 confidence level. 

40. Standard error in years is computed by 
the following steps: (a) The range of error of 
the percent of probable cognates (found in 
step (e) of Paragraph 39) is added to C (found 
in l^aragraph 31). (b) 'Fhe sum of the addition 
in (a) is worked through the time depth 
formula exactly as the original f ' was (Paragraph 
32). (c) The new’ time depth obtained from (b) 
is subtracted from the original lime depth as 
computed in Paragraph 32 to give the number 
which is adih‘d to and subtracted from the 
»riginal time tlcpth as computed in Paragraph 
>2 to give the rangt of error in years at 7/ 10 
confidence level. (The range of error at 9, 10 
confidence is obtained by multiplying the 
standard error of the percent of cognates 
[found in Paragraph 39] by 1.645 [Dixon and 
Massey, 1951, Table 4]. 'Fhe product fif this 
multiplication is the range of erroi, at 9/10 
confidence level, for the percent of cognates. 
From it, the range of error in years at the 9/10 
confidence level can be computed by the same 
step*, used for the computation of the range of 
error at 7 10 confidence level (Paragraph 40]. 
'Fhe range of error at 5, 10 confidence level is 
obtained by the same steps, using the figure 
.674 instead of 1 .645.) 

41. Note that standard error, and therefore 
any range of error, is larger if the number of 
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comparisons made is small, but decreases as the 
number of cases increases because there is 
division by the number of cases. This makes it 
important to use a list of words of sufficient 
length (Lees. 1953. p. 126). 

42. An improved word list and more careful 
collection of data and ascertaining of probable, 
cognates will reduce the actual error, but these 
will not show up in this method of computing 
the range of probable error since the accuracy 
of the investigator cannot be included in the 
formula. Lexicostatistics operates admittedly 
with a wide margin of error due to inaccuracy 
in choice of words, mistakes in determining 
cognates, etc. This is the price of using the 
method at all. and is legitimate if one does not 
abuse it by relying on it f'^r a degree of accuracy 
that is not basically possible. 

43. In very deep time depths where the 
percent of cognates is small the choice of a 
single false cognate or the rejection of a single 
true cognate may make considerable difference 
in the resulting date (Swadesh, 1953a, p. 41). 
If, for example, in a list of 200 comparisons 
there is only one cognate (.5%) the estimated 
time depth is 12.2 millenia. but if there are 
two cognates (1%) the time depth is 10. 6 
millenia. This is a difference of sixteen centuries 
dependent on the recognition of a single 
cognate. 

COMPUTATION OF RANGE OF ERROR ILLUSTRATED 

44. The range of error at 7/10 confi- 
dence level can now be computed for the 
Ixcatec Mazatec time depth by the formula 
(7 ~ '\/C(l-C)/« as follows (see Paragraph 39 
for the steps followed here): (a) The percent of 
cognates computed in Paragraph 34 is .385. 
This number subtracted from 1.000 leaves a 
remainder of .615 (1-C). (b) .615 multiplied by 
.385 gives a product of .236775 [C (1-C)], (c) 
.236775 divided by 192 (the number of pairs of 
words compared) gives a quotient of .0012332 
[C (l-C)/n]. (d) The square root of .0012332 is 
.03511 [\/C(l-C)/«]. (The simplest way to 
find square root is by reference to a manual of 
mathematical tables.) This k rounded off to 
give a standard error at 7/10 confidence level 
of .035. 

45. The range of error in years, at 7/10 
confidence level, is computed as follows 
(following the steps outlined in Paragraph 40): 
The range of error computed in Paragraph 44 


(which is the range of error of the percent of 
cognates) is added to the original percent of 
cognates computed in Paragraph 34; that is. 
.385 plus .035 is .42. (b) This new C 
is worked through the time depth formula 
t = log C/(2 log r); r = log .42/2 log .805; 
t == .868/.434; t = 2.000 millenia or 2,000 
years, (c) The new time depth is subtracted 
from the time depth computed in Paragraph 35 
that is 2,200 years minus 2.000 years is 200 
years, (d) The range of error at 7/10 confidence 
level may now be stated in any of three ways: 
Ixcatec and Mazatec were a single homogeneous 
language 2.200 ± 200 years ago; Ixcatec and 
Mazatec were a single homogeneous language 
between 2.000 and 2,400 years ago ; Ixcatec and 
Mazatec began to diverge from a common 
parent language between 445 b.c. and 45 b.c. 

From the standard error the range of error at 
9/10 confidence level is computed as 2.200 ± 
324 years. The range of error at 5/10 confidence 
level is 2.200 ± 140 years (see Paragraph 40). 

46. The percent of cognates likely to be 
verified by comparative study, and the percent 
of probable cognates likely to be registered by a 
person with no knowledge of the two languages 
involved are given in Paragraph 30. At this 
point we are ready to work these two estimates 
through the time depth formula and from the 
results to estimate the probable degree of 
skewing of time depth figures due to weakness 
in the criteria or to the inexperience of the 
investigator. 

47. The more conservative estimate is 78 
probable cognates (rather than the 74 probable 
cognates on which the illustration has so far 
been based). 78 probable cognates out of 192 
comparisons is .406 (40.6 %). Worked through 
the time depth formula (Paragraphs 32-33) 
this gives an estimated time depth of 2.078 
years. The range of error computed at 7/10 
confidence level is .035 (computed according 
to the steps in Paragraph 39) or 191 years 
(following the steps of Paragraph 40). This 
makes the most conservative estimate for the 
time of Mazatec Ixcatec divergence 2,078 ± 191 
or 1,887-2,269 years ago. Note that the figure 
2.200 years (Paragraph 36) obtained by the 
criteria of Paragraphs 20-23 is within this 
range. 

48. The least accurate estimation of cognates, 
that arrived at by the use of the criteria sug- 
gested in this paper, by an investigator without 
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sufficient knowledge of the language to isolate 
the equivalent morphemes, without help from 
the comparative method, and without data 
beyond the 200 word list, is 72 probable 
cognates (Paragraph 30). This is .375 (37.5 %) 
and gives a time depth of 2260. Note that this 
figure also is within the range of error, at 7/10 
confidence level, of the most conservative 
estimate (Paragraph 47). 

49. On the basis of Paragraphs 47 and 48, it is 
evident that in this particular comparison, the 
result arrived at by the use of the criteria in this 
paper are only very slightly skewed from the 
results arrived at by the use of the more 
conservative methods. In other comparisons the 
skewing may be greater, but the investigator 
can, in general, estimate the direction of the 
skewing, and take account of it in assessing the 
reliability of his results. 

DIPS 

50. As has been demonstrated, the dating 
arrived at by lexicostatistical techniques is very 
tentative, and can be seriously misleading to 
an^ who assumes that the dates are absolutes 
in terms of years or months, and uses them 
without due caution. For this reason it may be 
convenient to consider the data in terms of 
dips (i.e., degrees of lexical relationship) rather 
than in terms of historical dates, so that the 
relative lexical relationships can be discussed 
apart from any implication of absolute time 
(Gudschinsky, 1955, pp. 141-142) which may 
be more confusing than helpful. The dip 
expresses a true degree of objective lexical 
relationship even though borrowing or other 
factors has destroyed the time relationship, A 
knowledge of this present relationship is 
invaluable in practical decisions regarding 
homogeneity of speech areas for vernacular 
schools, production of literature, etc. 

51. The formula for computing lexical rela- 
tionship in dips is d ~ \4 (log C/2 log r). 
Having once worked the time depth formula, 
however, the results may be converted to dips 
by multiplying the time in millenia by 14, or 
the time in years by .014. In the Ixcatec 
Mazatec example used in this t'^idy, the 
lexical relationship expressed in Paragraph 36 
as 2,200 years may be expressed as 30. 8 dips. 

Similarly, the range of error in years may be 
converted by multiplication to range of error 
in dips. The range of error at 7/10 confidence 


level is given in Paragraph 45 as 200 years. 
Multiplied by .014 this gives a range of error 
of 2.8. dips; that is to say, at 7/10 confidence 
level, the Ixcatec Mazatec relationship is 30.8 
± 2.8 dips. 

52. Swadesh has suggested a classification of 
dialects, languages, stocks, and phylums on the 
basis of lexicostatical results (1954c, p. 326), 
as follows: 


Term 

Divergence 

Centuries 

Cognate 

Percent 

languai^e 

0-5 

100-81 

family 

5-25 

81-36 

stock 

25-50 

36-12 

microphylum 

50-75 

12-4 

mesophylum 

75-100 

4-1 

macrophylum 

over 100 

less than 1 


(Swadesh has used .81 as the constant in 
determining the value in centuries of the 
various percents.) These labels may be defined 
in terms of dips as: language, 0-7 dips; family, 
7-35 dips; stock, 35-70 dips; microphylum, 
70 “105 dips; mesophylum, 105-140 dips; 
macrophylum, more than 140 dips. 

This particular classification is, of course, still 
tentative. Its empirical usefulness with a large 
number of languages remains to be demon- 
strated. But without question, the quantified 
data resulting from this technique makes pos- 
sible a more objective classification of lexical 
relationships than has hitherto been possible 
(Swadesh, 1950, pp. 162-163). 

’'HE VALUE OF LEXICOSTATISTICS 

53. For the anthropologist and historian, the 
lexicostatistical data suggest the order of the 
development of languages and dialects. That is, 
by studying a number of pairs of languages or 
dialects within a related group, or within a 
dialect area, those pairs which show gicatest 
time depth are assumed to be representative of 
older splits in the dialects, and those showing 
lesser time depth show more recent splits so 
that ? progressive splitting is implied 
(Gudschinsky, 1955). This suggested order of 
splitting may help in correlating the linguistic 
data with known or suspected migrations, 
cultural developments, etc. 

54. The lexicostatistical data also imply 
the geographical location and cultural contacts 
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of ancient dialects, since the dialects were 
presumably relatively homogeneous until the 
time at which the evidence shows the beginning 
of their divergence. Then the dialects closest 
linguistically must have been closest geograph- 
ically and longest in cultural contact. Such 
linguistic geographical relationships have been 
charted by Swadesh (1950, pp. 164-167) and 
Hirsch (1954). (For an extensive discussion 
of time depth and geographical location see 
Kroeber [1955]. For use of the principles of 
Paragraphs 53 and 54 see Taylor and Rouse, 
1955.) 

55. In using lexicostatistical data, it must be 
remembered that even w-hen further experiment 
with the word list and the constant make 


possible a greater degree of accuracy, no 
individual study will be more accurate than the 
data available and the care used in ascertaining 
the probable cognates. Also, regardless of the 
degree of accuracy possible in determining 
when certain languages or dialects diverged 
from each other, it is not possible to determine 
by lexicostatistics what language was spoken by 
the people responsible for the artifacts found 
in any given place (Swadesh, 1954b; Kroeber, 
1955, p. 104). 

56. The archaeologist or nonlinguist who 
is curious to try this material is urged to do so. 
All that he needs beyond what is given here is 
the historical records or informants from which 
to obtain the lexical data. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

The problems and literature of lexicostatistics and glottochronology are discussed 
generally in Hymes (1960a, 1960c), in Bcrgsland and Vogt (1962) and in the 
comments to these articles (csp. Ilymcs, 1962b) by a variety of scholars. For recent 
comment, sec also Hoijer (1961 j. For recent work of new scope, sec Dyen (1962a, 
1962b, 1962c) and Carroll and Dyen (1962), and cf. Elmendorf (1962b). Elmendorf 
(1962a), Diebold (1960), and Dyen (1962b) restate Salish relationships discussed 
in Swadesh (1950) and indicate the importance a well- worked body of data may 
acquire. For recent work on lexicostatistics, apart from glottochronology, see also 
Cowman (1959), Ellegard (1959), Gleason (1959), and Kroeber (1960a). 
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64 Dijffusional Cumulation and Archaic 
Residue as Historical Explanations 

MORRIS SWADESH 


If two cultures have traits in common to an 
extent that cannot ' “ explained by sheer 
coincidence, a historic basis must be assumed. 
There are two principal possibilities. The sum 
of common traits may be the cumulative result 
of a long scries of separate borrowings, or they 
may be all that is left of a once extensive com- 
plex anciently shared by forerunners of the two 
cultures. The problem of distinguishing between 
the two types of cases is important for every 
aspect of culture history but for certain 
reasons is most clear-cut with reference to 
language, where it has been formulated as the 
question of diffusion versus common origin. 
The classic controversy on this subject between 
Franz Boas and Edward Sapir resulted in 
considerable clarification of the main problem, 
even though there was a limited area in which 
these two scholars never agreed. The present 
paper attempts to resolve or to narrow the 
moot point, and to develop the general theo- 
retical implications of the problem. This is done 
by reexamining the main arguments of Boas 
and Sapir and by experimenting with the use of 
objective tests for distinguishing diffusional 
cumulation from archaic residue. We discuss 
linguistic phenomena primarily, but attempt to 
see them in the perspective of the general 
cultural problem. 

I 

Language is a cultural complex. It has its 
special characteristics, of course, but it is 
nonetheless a body of customary forms trans- 
mitted from generation to generation and from 
society to society in the same way as other 
cultural forms. Both Boas and Sapir recognized 
this, as shown, for instance, in the following 
quotations. 
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speech is a human activity that vanes without 
assignable limit as wc pass from social group to social 
group, because it is a purely historical heritage ot 
the group, the product of a long-continued social 
usage (Sapir, 1921, p. 2). 

Thus it appears that language has behaved in the 
same way as all other cultural traits. . . . (Boas, 
1938b, p. 140). 

Now, since language behaves in the same 
general way as other aspects of culture, it is 
interesting that the problem of common 
origin versus diffusion has been raised only in 
connection with language. There seem to be 
two reasons for this. First, the special charac- 
teristics of language make the problem more 
apparent. And second, the question has been 
inaccurately formulated in such a way as to 
obscure its general application. 

The crucial fact that distinguishes language 
among cultural forms is suggested by Sapir in 
the following words: 

Language is probably the most self-contained, the 
most massively resistant of all social phenomena. 
It is easier to kill it off than to disintegrate its indi- 
vidual form (1921, p. 220). 

As these remarks indicate, language is 
different in degree, not in kind, with reference 
to a quality which Sapir describes as being 
“self-contained** and which results in strong 
resistance to structural change. Societies have 
been known under special circumstances to 
drop the use of traditional languages and to 
adopt new languages. Examples are the tribes 
of Gaul and Iberia which took over Latin or 
the American Indian groups which now use 
English, Spanish, or Portuguese. In this process, 
it sometimes happens that the new language is 
modified in the direction of the old language. 
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However, more often than not the effect of the 
old language on pronunciation, vocabulary, 
and phraseology is eventually ironed out. 

Why is language so self-contained ? For one 
thing, languages are large highly organized 
systems, involving hundreds or thousands of 
conventional symbols (words or morphemes) 
which are combined in conventional sequences 
(sentences, phrases, complex or compound 
words). Secondly, language is an archaic 
human invention probably developed con- 
comitantly with the earliest definitely human 
society. As far back as history and prehistoric 
reconstruction permit us to penetrate, we find 
fully developed languages comparable with 
those existing today. Thirdly, the communi- 
cative function of language is possible only on 
the basis of a body of conventions that is 
preponderantly stable. By its nature, elemental 
communication is largely neutral to social 
upheaval. An advanced technology, a new 
economic system, or a more complex social 
organization will generally be reflected in a 
changed and enlarged vocabulary but without 
necessaiy changes in the phonetics or structure 
of the language or in the basic vocabulary. 

These are the facts that make languages more 
resistant to radical changes than other social 
phenomena. However, it must be emphasized 
that the difference is not an absolute one. Other 
complex patterned social forms also admit 
superficial modifications more readily than 
fundamental change. 

II 

A general examination of the main processes 
of culture history will prove helpful in clarifying 
our problem. 

Diffusion is the spread of culture traits or 
complexes from one group to another. A 
contrasting process is tradition, whereby 
culture is handed down from generation to 
generation. 

The life of every cultural feature is accom- 
panied by fluctuation and change, which 
sometimes proceed so slowly as to be im- 
perceptible but in principle are .constantly 
going on. Changes are especially apt to take 
place in the process of diffusion. The borrowing 
culture often sluffs off or replaces traits in a 
borrowed complex. Frequently the borrowing 
culture takes over single traits, incorporating 
them into native complexes. A society, usually 


over a period of generations, may take on a new 
language and let its original language fall into 
disuse. Or it may incorporate into the native 
speech one or more individual vocabulary 
elements or even a phonetic or morphological 
feature from a neighboring language. In general 
separate traits are borrowed more readily than 
complexes; subordinate patterns within a 
larger complex are more readily diffused in 
inverse proportion to their complexity. Of the 
component traits, some are bound into the 
entire system in particularly intimate fashion 
and are consequently less likely to pass from one 
culture to another independent of the complex. 

While diffusion carries culture from one 
society to another, societies themselves expe- 
rience considerable flux, marked by growth or 
diminution of population and by splitting up 
or coalescence with other groups. The growth of 
a group may involve territorial changes, either 
in the form of gradual expansion or contraction 
of the area or by relatively abrupt migrations of 
portions of the group to new areas. As long as 
conditions of close internal communication 
prevail in the society, the culture tends to 
remain uniform throughout; changes appearing 
in one part of the area either spread quickly 
through the whole territory or are dropped 
because of the cultural influence of the bulk of 
the society. Where the size of the territory or 
other circumstances prevent the fullest internal 
contact of the group, there is a tendency to 
develop local variations of the culture which 
may eventually amount to major differences. 

'J’*ie processes of gradual change and regional 
di • rentiation and the interweaving effect of 
migration and diffusion can be clearly observed 
m connection with language. For example, 
Latin, having spread through Italy, Iberia, 
Gaul, and Dacia, developed local dialects which 
eventually differentiated into Italian, Spanish, 
French, Rumanian, and other Romani^ lan- 
guages. These tongues are of common origin 
because they all started out as variations of a 
single original language. Their development 
involvcf’ the full gamut of historical processes: 
migration, development of regional differences, 
diffusion of the whole complex to new popu- 
lations, diffusional borroving of separate 
elements from different neighboring languages. 

The processes shown here affecting language 
operate in essentially the same way with regard 
to other culture complexes. While Latin was 
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spreading and differentiating, many features of 
Roman industry, ceremonialism, art, govern- 
ment, and economy were carried by migration 
and diffusion and went through local changes 
comparable to what took place in language. In 
this way, non-linguistic culture patterns now 
found in France, Spain, Italy, and Rumania are 
of common origin. However, the other com- 
plexes did not necessarily show the same limits 
of diffusion as the Latin language; they 
generally went much farther. Wine culture, 
military organization, and the alphabet are 
especially good examples of Mediterranean 
culture features that traveled much farther than 
the Latin language. Many individual features 
of the language, particularly vocabulary, also 
went much farther. 

It is clear that diffusion and common origin 
are not opposites. Instead, the former refers to 
the process of conveyance and the latter to the 
source. Diffusion along with migration accounts 
for the occurrence in different places of com- 
plexes having a single origin. In a strict sense, 
therefore, there is no such thing as a problem 
of diffusion versus common origin either in 
language or in any other aspect of culture. The 
question which occupied Boas and Sapir was 
actually not diffusion versus common origin but 
diffusional cumulation versus archaic residue. 

Ill 

The theoretical differences between Boas and 
Sapir on the subject of language history were 
not as great as is sometimes supposed. It is not 
by any means that the one believed in diffusion 
and the other did not. On the contrary both 
were keen students of diffusion both as a 
general cultural phenomenon and in its 
application to language. Nor must one imagine 
that Boas did not accept the concept of common 
origin of groups of languages. The question 
rather turned on the extent to which science 
can trace groups of languages back to such 
prototypes. Boas' notion is simply that deceptive 
cases can arise as a cumulative result of the 
diffusion process, so that i: some instances he 
considered it impossible to be certain that a 
group of languages has or has not a common 
origin. Sapir, on the other hand, is convinced 
that a careful examination of the evidence will 
definitely establish the prehistory of the 
supposedly ambiguous cases. 

Here is Boas' statement of the problem: 


. . . the whole theory of an “Ursprache” for every 
group of modern languages, must be held in abeyance 
until we can prove that these languages go back to 
a single stock and that they have not originated, to a 
large extent, by the process of acculturation. 

From this point of view I should not be inclined to 
claim, for instance, that Tlingit and Athabascan are 
members of the same linguistic family. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the morphology of the two 
groups shows the most far-reaching similarities. 
Since, furthermore, the two languages are contiguous, 
the inference is inevitable that these similarities must 
be due to historical causes. It is, however, another 
question whether we arc to infer immediately that 
these differences [read similarittes] are due to the 
fact that in very early times the two groups had a 
common “Ursprache.” The vocabularies of Tlingit 
and Athabascan are fundamentally distinct, and it 
docs not seem to me that Dr. Sapir has proved his 
case of relationship between the two languages bv 
the comparison of a limited number of words that 
show slight phonetic similarities. I'he question 
would remain to be answered, why there should be 
such fundamental dissimilarities between by far the 
greater number of words, and the question should 
still be asked how these dissimilarities arc to be 
explained (1920a, pp. 374-375). 

Sapir’s answer is as follows: 

. . . The lheor> of “borrowing” seems totally 
inadequate to explain those fundamental features ot 
structure, hidden away in the very core of the 
linguistic complex, that have been pointed out as 
common, say, to Semitic and Ilarnitic, to the various 
Soudanese languages, to Malayo-Polyncsian and 
Mon-Khmer and Munda, to Athabascan and 'riingii 
and Haida. 

. . certain languages have, in all probability, taken 
on structural features owing to the influence ot 
neighboring languages. An examination of such 
cases, however, almost invariably reveals the signifi- 
cant fact that they are but superificial additions on 
the morphological kernel of the language. So long as 
such direct historical testimony as we have gives us no 
really convincing examples of profound morphologi- 
cal influence by diffusion, we shall do well not to 
put too much reliance in diffusion theories. On the 
whole, therefore, we shall ascribe the major concor- 
dances and divergences in linguistic form — phonetic 
pattern and morphology — to the autonomous dnlt 
of language, not to the complicating effect of single/ 
diffused features that cluster now this way, no\\ 
that (1921, p. 219). 

Boas years later, in 1938, restates his position 
in very reserved fashion: 

It follows from all this that for many distantly related 
languages the history of which is unknown, a cate- 
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gorical answer in regard to their genetic relationship 
cannot be given. In many cases historical relation 
must be assumed, but whether we are dealing with 
mixture languages or with divergent branches of an 
ancient stock will remain doubtful ( 1938 b, p. 139 ). 

I'hus, Boas limits the problem to certain cases 
of “distantly related languages,” and insists 
that in some of these cases one cannot know 
with certainty whether one is dealing with a 
residue of similarities from a single earlier 
language or an accumulation of common 
features through borrowing of single traits. 
Sapir maintains the possibility of distinguishing 
the “morphological kernel” of a language from 
“superficial additions.” Basing himself on 
documented cases (“direct historical testi- 
mony”) he holds that no accumulation of 
tcatures of the kind that may be diffused singly 
is likely to add up to the appearance of an 
essential core of morphological features. 

Stated in this fashion, it is easy to see that the 
problem of accumulation versus residue in 
language is not unlike familiar problems in 
other branches of culture. For example, myths 
belonging to two cultures arc compared. It is 
found that myth A of one culture has a number 
of points in common with myth X in the othci 
culture. Arc we dealing with the same original 
myth w^hich has diverged in two directions un- 
til only the given number of common details 
remain, or have these details recently been 
incorporated into originally distinct myths 
Normally such a problem can be easily solved 
on the basis of internal evidence. Do ambiguous 
tascs occur ? Folklorists may attempt to answer 
this question on the basis of their experience. 
In the present paper we attempt a definitive 
answ'er with reference to language. We do not 
know to what extent the answer holds for 
industrial complexes, ceremonial forms, art, 
social organization, and so forth, but we are 
satisfied that the general facts have a great deal 
in common with language. Perhaps, also, our 
approach to the problem may suggest some- 
thing of interest for the other aspects of culture. 

IV 

Sapir singles out morphology as the most 
fundamental component of language and among 
niorphological features he points out that some 
are relatively superficial while others enter into 
the “morphological kernel” of the language. 
I'his gives the key to the problem of accumula- 


tion and residue. The inference is that the 
sharing of superficial features may reflect 
single-trait borrowing while the sharing of 
fundamental features, particularly if a number 
of them go together, demonstrates common 
origin. The validity of this criterion can be 
tested by examining various controlled cases, 
where we have a relatively complete develop- 
mental record of known end-products. Such 
knowledge may come from written samples of 
the languages from a succession of periods or 
from a detailed reconstruction made by 
systematic comparison of several related lan- 
guages. 

A convenient as w^ell as very adequate test for 
our purposes is provided in the two-fold 
relation existing between English and French, 
which involves both ancient common origin 
and long recent contact. Systematic comparison 
and detailed reconstruction have demonstrated 
beyond doubt that a whole series of languages 
of the ancient world, including Latin and 
7Vu tonic, were divergent developments from 
an earlier single language, knowm as primitive 
Indo-European. The period of common Indo- 
European — when its divergent forms presum- 
ably did not constitute more than local dialects 
-- may have been about 5000 years ago. 
Present-day French is a modern continuation 
of Latin. English as we know it today is the 
modern form of Anglo-Saxon, belonging to the 
Teutonic group. Thus French and English are 
the end-products of two lines of divergent 
development from a common origin and 
h.- . had perhaps 5000 years in which to 
dt lop their present divergent characteristics. 
In the last 2(XX) years these two historical 
streams have been in contact under conditions 
very favorable for diffusion. A striking measure 
of the close contact of the two languages is the 
fact that about half of the English vocabulary 
corresponds with French on the basis of recent 
borrowings. This includes loans from French 
at different stages of its history, from Latin 
down to the modern speech ; elements possessed 
in common with French because the latter has 
borrowed from English or from older forms of 
Teutonic; and words w'hich both languages 
have from some source, including classical 
wTitten Latin and Greek, and a miscellaneous 
variety of modern languages (Italian, Arabic, 
American Indian, African, etc.). However, it 
may not be assumed that structural borrowings 
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have been as extensive as those in the vocab- 
ulary, and it is the structural relationships we 
must now examine. 

The historic data of the recent centuries 
shows progressive gradual loss of residual 
common features of morphology. For example, 
in the earliest records both historic lines, that 
is Latin and Anglo-Saxon, have nouns inflected 
for case by means of suffixes; there arc analogies 
in the usage of the cases and even a few simi- 
larities of endings. In recent centuries French 
has lost its case endings entirely and English 
preserves only the genitive. Noun plural 
formations are maintained in English but are 
vestigial in French, occuring only in phrase 
“liaison.** French preserves the person distinc- 
tions in the verbal encrngs of the plural while 
English has lost them in the plural. Thus we 
see in process the slow changes which have 
been reducing the inventory of residual 
common features. On the other hand we find 
some new common features acquired by 
diffusional influence. We can therefore pose the 
test question: How does the inventory of 
common residual features compare with the 
present accumulation of traits acquired by 
diffusion ? We present for consideration lists of 
typical features in each category. As will be 
recognized, the lists are intended to be 
representative rather than complete. 

Features of modern English and French 
which go back to their ancient common form, 
that is Indo-European, include such traits as 
the following: 

1. Separate noun and verb inflection. Verb- 
stems in some instances identical with 
noun-stems. 

2. Inflectional categories of singular and plural 
number; past and present tenses (perhaps 
based on an original aspect system); past 
and present participles. Inflection shown by 
endings. The actual formatives show pho- 
netic similarities in some instances. 

3. Substantival rather than verbal-type ad- 
jectives. This contrasts with Chinese and 
many other languages, even though it is not 
exclusively Indo-European. 

4. Adjectival forms of pronouns, e.g., we-our^ 
nous-ndtre. 

5. Inflectional irregularities including the first 
person pronoun (/-we, je-moi) and the use 
of two stems in the predicative verb (w-Ae, 


est-fus\ though the places where each stem 
is used agree only in part. 

6. Relational and local prepositions. The same 
elements also used in association with verbs 
in directional or derived senses, e.g., 
in-come^ en-tendre. 

Common structural features of French and 
English which reflect diffusional influences of 
recent centuries include: 

1. Use of definite and indefinite articles 
developed in Teutonic and Romanic lan- 
guages out of demonstratives and the 
unitary numeral; the articles are preposed 
in most languages of both groups but are 
postposed in Scandinavian and Rumanian. 
Historic evidence suggests that Latin may 
have led the way in this development, with 
Teutonic influenced by it, even though the 
actual forms are developed out of native 
elements in each language group. 

2. Genitive relation shown by preposition 
(English o/, French de)^ universal in Romanic, 
restricted in English. 

3. A few freely used affixes in English, in- 
cluding re- as in re-do, ex- as in ex-fighter, 
-able as in lovable. Borrowed from French. 

4. Bound prefixes used only with stems of 
Latin origin, as in extract-retract -subtract- 
contract-distract -protract. English has a- 
dopted these elements in their charac- 
teristic combinations partly from French 
but mainly from the learned use of Latin. 

5. Formative suffixes added, with consonant 
changes, to non-independent stem-forms in 
such series as electric-electricity-electrify- 
electrificatipn or delicate-delicious-delicacy. 
In French this process belongs partly, 
in English largely, to the field of learned 
late borrowings from classic Italian and 
Greek. 

6. Limited instances of untypical word order 
with modifier second in such names as 
Cafe Boston (instead of Boston Cafe) in 
English or with modifier first in French as 
in the newspaper name Paris Express 
(instead of Express de Paris). 

If nothing were known of the history of two 
languages and they were found to have in 
common only such features as are given in our 
second list, would one have any doubts as to 
whether these were residual or cumulative 
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similarities ? Obviously not. The similarities in 
word order are very limited and obviously 
represent exotic rather than normal usage. The 
bound prefixes and suffixes are mostly used 
with learned or refined vocabulary, and gener- 
ally exist side by side with more everyday 
elements; for example, ex- in extract serves the 
same function as out in to pull out and the latter 
is the simple every-day equivalent of the 
former; similarly shiny is the down-to-earth 
equivalent of lustrous. The prepositional genitive 
in English shares the function of the suffixal 
form, and the latter corresponds to the irreg- 
ularly made pronominal forms {his, her, my, 
our, your). Of the two genitives, therefore, the 
prepositional is the less archaic; only if the 
suffixal genitive went entirely out of use might 
the resemblance to French be suspected of 
being residual. The freely used affixes {re-, ex-, 
-able) cannot be taken for residual corre- 
spondences with French because their forms 
coincide too closely w^ith the latter; if they 
were residual after a long period of separate 
development their phonetic forms would have 
diverged considerably more. Only one feature, 
the use of articles, could possibly be regarded 
as pointing toward common origin. But, 
standing alone, it would have no force. It is not 
the kind of feature that might be expected to 
persist longer than any other a period of time 
sufficient to remove all other vestiges. Moreover, 
It is a simple enough trait to be taken over 
under diffusional influence. 

We have seen that residual common traits 
after some 5000 years still consthute an 
impressive array. The number is not so great, 
but their relation to the languages is intimate. 
And they involve formational irregularities that 
could hardly come over with borrowed words. 
But what would happen after a much longer 
time ? Suppose twelve or twenty-four thousand 
years had elapsed since the common history 
of the two languages. Would not the structural 
similarities become less and less in number 
and more and more attenuated in form 
until they are reduced to perhaps only one 
recognizable but very vague similarity ’ In this 
case, would the situation be indistinguishable 
from one in which a single trait had been taken 
over by borrowing? Not necessarily. If the last 
vestigial similarity involved a deep-seated 
coincidence in formation, such as that between 
English I-me and French je-moi, then even one 


common feature would be strongly suggestive 
of common origin rather than borrowing. If 
the common feature were more superficial, say 
like the use of preposed articles, it could just 
as easily be a borrowed feature. However, it 
could also constitute a chance coincidence with 
no necessary historical relationship at all. It 
therefore can be concluded that in any instance 
where morphological similarities between two 
languages force the conclusion that they have 
some kind of historical connection, there should 
be no difficulty in determining whether that 
connection is residual from a common origin 
or cumulative from a series of borrowings. 

We can test this conclusion on the case which 
Boas regarded as probably unresolvable, the 
relationship between Tlingit and Athabaskan. 
To do so we list the structural similarities as 
noted by Sapir (1915c)’ 

1. Frequent stem form CV (C), that is conso- 
nant followed by vowel and perhaps by 
another consonant. Tlingit also has CVCC. 
(’omparison with Haida seems to indicate 
that the initial consonant is in some instances 
reduced from a consonant cluster, partic- 
ularly groups beginning in s and /. 

2. Absence of reduplication. A negative feature 
but a striking one among languages of the 
Northwest Coast, where reduplication is 
typical. 

3. Noun and verb distinct, but some stems 
function as both. 

4. Very little affixing on nouns. Possessive 
• efixes, largely identical w'ith object prefixes 
c . he verb. Suffixes include plural of humans 
and a diminutive. 

5. Noun plus noun compounds, with a quali- 
fying clement first. 

6. Verb complex involves a single verb stem, 
at or near the end. Prefixes for pronominal 
object and subject, mode, adverbial elements 
ot instrument, direction, place. Adverbial 
prefixes often identical with or related to 
nouns. 

7. A few temporal-modal and aspectival suffixes 
used with verbs. 

8. Postpositions used with pronominal prefixes 
and with nouns in the manner of second- 
position elements in compounds. Post- 
positions often identical with nouns, e.g., 
Tlingit wan meaning “edge** or “around,** 
Athabaskan man meaning “edge** or “close 
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to.** Some postpositions also used with 
verbs. 

9. Use of relative suffix (Tlingit Athabaskan 
•ye) w’ith verbs. Identical clement also 
added to nouns when used with pronominal 
prefix in possessive usage, except for rela- 
tionship terms and most body parts. 

The foregoing list of common structural 
features bears out Boas’ statements that “'rhere 
is not the slightest doubt that the morphology 
of the two groups shows the most far-reaching 
similarities” and further that “the inference is 
inevitable that these similarities must be due to 
historical causes” (1920a, p. 374). However, in 
the light of our conlr ^ case, w'e no longer need 
have any doubts as lo the kind of historical 
causes which gave rise to this array of structural 
similarities. It is clearly of the same general 
order as that shown by the residual similarities 
of English and French. In fact, Tlingit and 
Athabaskan show a distinctly closer structural 
affinity than English and French. With this as 
a basis of comparison we sec that it would be 
fantastic to imagine such a body of fundamental 
structural affinities coming about by a scries of 
borrowings. 

Similar to our use of a control case is Truman 
Michelson’s pointed observation: “Thus 
Athapascan, so far as we know, has been in just 
as intimate contact for a very long period with 
Salishan and Esquimauan as with 'riingit; but 
there is not the slightest resemblance structur- 
ally between Athapascan, Salishan and 
Esquimauan” (1921, p. 236). 

Salishan and Eskimo thus confirm Sapir’s 
thesis, even though we know little about their 
past history. The relation of French and 
English is both well documented and convenient 
for the purposes of illustration. However, 
several other control cases might have been 
taken, such as the influence of Chinese on 
Japanese, of Arabic on Persian, of Indie on 
Burmese or Malay, of Latin on Albanian, of 
Greek on Russian, etc. Anv of these cases would 
give essentially the same general results as 
those we have seen. 

\ 

In his treatmeiit of “how languages influence 
each other,** Sapir (1921, pp. 205-220) discusses 


the borrowing of words at some length but docs 
not mention the possibility of using vocabulary 
as a criterion of residual and cumulative 
relationships. However, as is reflected in Sapir’s 
discussion and as is well known, there in a 
gamut of probability in word borrowings. And 
this fact can be very effectively used in studying 
relationships. Properly handled, vocabulary 
becomes a highly reliable criterion, just as 
reliable in fact as morphology, and it has the 
special advantage that it can be converted into 
percentages with consequent advantages in 
objectivity. The chief significance of employing 
vocabulary as a measure of relationship is that 
it affords an additional separate test, capable of 
verifying the results of the morphological 
criterion. 

The use of vocabulary in historical studies is 
based on the same general principle as iliat 
used in morphology, namely that some eleincniv. 
arc more fundamental and therefore more stuhlc 
than others. The stability of words is related not 
only to the structure of the language hut al.so 
to their place in the life of the people using the 
language. C’ulturc words are borrowed readily, 
basic words much more rarely. Thougli this 
fact is generally recognized, the degree ol 
difference objectively measured may ptovc 
surprising. VVe can take the same contiol 
languages we used for morphology. 

There arc few languages that have borrowed so 
liberally as has English. 'Fhe bulk of the bor- 
rowings has been from Romanic, both through 
spoken Latin and French and through learned 
borrowings from the written tradition ot 
Latin. English has also taken vocabulary fioin 
classical Greek, from Arabic, American Indian, 
African, and many other languages. On the 
other hand, the Romanic languages ha\c 
received many vocabulary influences irom 
Teutonic in the old days and from English in 
modern times. And they have shared in ciiltiir.il 
terms (e.g., caf^, coffee) which English has from 
exotic tongues. As a result of these factors about 
half of the general English vocabulary coincides 
with French on the level of borrowing, either 
of one language from the other or of both from 
a common source. Against this large percentage 
of borrowings in the general vocabulary, loans 
in the basic vocabulary are all but negligible. 

In order to obtain an index of diffusionai 
influence on the basic vocabulary, we have used 
a list consisting of 215 items empirically chosen 
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for their relatively stable character. 'Fhe test list, 
designed as a general measure of affinity 
between related languages (Swadesh, 1950), is 
not fully satisfactory in its selection of stable 
items, but will serve our purposes. The 
procedure in using any such technique has to 
be standardized so that one may always get 
approximately the same results from ilic same 
material. We have operated as follows. Each 
Item is expressed in English and a scries of notes 
narrows the meaning in the event of ambiguity; 
for example, “know” is understood to refer to 
facts rather than persons, so that the I rench 
equivalent is savoir not connaitre. For each item 
we enter the most common simple form used in 
the given language, avoiding the complication 
of having to deal with a choice of words. After 
the lists are filled in for two languages, one 
compares them for correspondences and non- 
correspondences. For the present study, the 
correspondences are marked either residual or 
borrowed as the case may be. A correspondence 
ih an instance in which the compared elements 
derive, in whole or in part, from a common 
p affixes and composite elements arc 

disregarded, c.g., French avoir peur is considered 
to correspond with English io fear despite the 
difference of formation. Phonetic changes have 
In be taken into account in terms of the regular 
de\elopments knowm to have taken place, based 
on historically recorded facts or the best 
available reconstructions. \Vc confine oursehes 
to the words entered for each item, disicgarding 
correspondences which do not til the meaning* 
t()i example, French uns and English i^ome must 
he counted a non-correspondcncc even though 
another English word, ones, is related to the 
French word. 

'Fhe results of the test are dramatic. As against 
]H'rhaps 50 percent of borrowed corresponUences 
lint ween English and French in the general 
vocabulary, we find just 6 percent in the ba^ic 
vocabulary. Residual correspoiulences are found 
to be 27 percent. Thus the archaic residuum 
after 5000 years turns out to be five times 
greater than 2000 years of accumulated 
borrowings. Similar results are fou’ d between 
fierman and French, except that the sorrowings 
are only 3 percent. The residual relations 
between German and English, with only about 
2000 years of independent development, arc 
much ejoser than those between French and 
Fmglish. Here are the comparative figures: 



Borrowed 

Residual 

1 'nrelated 

English and German 

^ (> 

60’ o 

38"., 

English and I'rench 

6“o 

27^. 

67"„ 

French and German 

J 0 

29"., 

68".. 


If suitable dictionaries were available it.w'ould 
be a simple matter to measure basic vocabulary 
correspondences among the Nadene languages 
in order to compare the results w^ith English- 
(ierman-Frcnch. In the absence of adequate 
dictionaries W'e can make shift with the com- 
parative vocabulary which Pliny Earle Goddard 
gives in his attempt to disprove the relationship 
of Tlingit and Athabaskan (Goddard, 1920). 
(Joddard includes all the items for w hich he had 
available both a 'Flingit form and an Athabaskan 
form, taken from Hupa, Kato, ("hasta Costa, 
Chipewyan, Jicarilla, or Navaho. Since his list 
is intended to be as complete as he could make 
it, giving whatever forms it was “possible to 
match,” and was not chosen to exaggerate the 
similarities of 'Flingit and Athabaskan, we can 
take it to be representative and unbiased for 
our purposes. From his comparisons we take 
all items which coincide with out test list, 
amounting to 82. Of these, .36 show phonetic 
correspondence suggestive ot common origin. 
This aniounts to 44 percent. (The 36 items in 
(ioddard’s list which coincide with our test 
list and which show siniilanly consistent w'ith 
historic connection are. brother, tooth, off- 
spring, trail, night, heart, stone, feather, name, 
rain, bone, bird, head, song, cloud, ear, hair, 
b-”band, mother, dy, sleep, count, shoot, push, 
o. hunt, kill, think, drink, tell, burn, large, 
daik, look, sit, deep.) Even allowing a liberal 
margin for errors in determining the corre- 
spondences and toi chance resemblances, this 
figuie is far too high to be explained by accu- 
mulation of borrowings. More than that, it is 
clear!) within the range of residual corre- 
.spoudenccs found in our examination of 
German, English, and fVench, exceeding the 
27-29 percent residuum found persisting after 
5000 vears, but less than the 60 percent 
persis ig between English and German after 
2000 years of separate development. The 
inference is that Tlingit and Athabaskan have 
diverged from a single language, and that they 
separated more than 2000 and less than 5000 
years ago. This conclusion corroborates what 
is indicated by the morphological criterion. 
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VI 

Diffusional cumulation of basic vocabulary is 
counteracted by the universal trend of gradual 
vocabulary displacement. That is, once foreign 
words are brought into the basic vocabulary of 
a language they are subject to being subse- 
quently displaced in the same way as all other 
vocabulary elements. As a result only a small 
fraction of the basic vocabulary can ever be 
loanwords. It is possible to calculate the 
approximate size of this fraction. 

The study of basic vocabulary change as a 
phenomenon of culture history has barely 
begun, but there are already indications that 
the rate of change is not indefinitely variable. 
Since the test voca ulary has not yet been 
perfected and some problems of statistical 
technique have not beon standardized, there is 
little point in presenting a detailed report of 
the results to date. Instead we note that the 
figures we have cited for English, German and 
French are fairly typical of other languages 
with reference to the rate of basic vocabulary 
change they indicate. For present purposes we 
may operate simply with these figures. 

The percentage of change in successive time 
periods applies to the vocabulary at the 
beginning of each period, not to the original 
common vocabulary. Our comparison of 
English and German shows that 40 percent of 
the original common basic vocabulary has been 
displaced in one or the other or both languages 
in 2000 years. It the same percentage of the 
original vocabulary were affected in subsequent 
time periods, then in 5000 years two diverging 
forms of an original language would no longer 
have any common basic vocabulary. But this 
does not happen. If 60 percent of the original 
basic vocabulary is still held in common after 
2000 years, then after a second like period there 
remains 60 percent of those 60 percent, that is 
36 percent. To obtain the percentage after an 
additional 1000 years, making 5000 in all, one 
must multiply 36 percent by the square root of 
60 percent. The calculated percentage in then 
28 percent. [Swadesh’s notes on vocabulary 
retention have been omitted here, since they 
reflected an early and transitional stage in the 
development of his calculation of retention 
rates. The estimates he arrived at were almost 
immediately superseded.] Since the actual 
percentage for English- French is 27 percent 


and for German-French 29 percent after 
approximately 5000 years, we have here a 
corroboration of the general correctness of this 
approach. 

Applying this rate of retention to the maximum 
rate of borrowing, we can determine the maxi- 
mum percentage of diffusional cumulation in 
the basic vocabulary. There is small likelihood 
in culture history that conditions favoring 
maximum borrowing of vocabulary will persist 
indefinitely over thousands and thousands of 
years. Nevertheless, for the purpose of calcu- 
lating a statistical limit, let us proceed on the 
assumption that in successive periods of 2000 
years 6 percent loan correspondences appear 
between two languages. During the second 
such period, while 6 percent of new borrowed 
correspondences are accumulating, the first 
6 percent reduces to 60 percent of itself oi 
3.6 percent. This gives a total of 9.6 percent 
at the end of the second 2000 year period. Kot 
the third period we take 60 percent of 9.6 
percent and add 6 percent, (’’ontinuing thus, 
the total would reach 15 percent in 12,000 
years, after which the total would increase no 
further, because the rate of loss would just 
equal the maximum rate of cumulation. 

To accumulate 44 percent of common 
elements through borrowing is thus utterly out 
of the question. Even reaching 15 percent of 
borrowed correspondence is so remote a pos- 
sibility as to be negligible, since it could come 
about only if the same two languages continue 
to exist side by side under the most favorable 
kind of culture contact for a tremendous span 
of time. It would assume that no migrations 
separate the two languages, that neither of them 
displaces the other in all this time and that 
neither gives way to a third language. 

By recognizing the diagnostic significance of 
basic vocabulary, we reduce almost to the 
vanishing point the uncertainty which Boas saw 
in the problem of diffusional cumulation versus 
archaic residue. Tlingit-Athabaskan, which he 
felt epitomized the problem, is found to be 
completely removed from the category of 
doubtful cases. It is conceivable that the area 
of uncertainty reappears at a much greater 
time-depth, but even this possibility must not 
be taken for granted. We must look into it 
further. However, it is worthwhile to first 
examine some questions of stable vocabulary 
and of phonetic change. 
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VII 

A few points regarding stable vocabulary 
need to be clarified. 

We have presented a mathematical test of the 
common origin of languages based upon the 
use of an empiric basic vocabulary. But we do 
not claim that only this particular list may be 
used for such a purpose, nor can we hold that 
the proof has to be narrowly statistical. Nor- 
mally any substantial array of correspondences 
among stable vocabulary elements constitutes 
adequate proof of genetic relationship. By this 
token, Sapir’s demonstration of the Nadene 
stock was fully successful. He listed ninety- 
eight comparisons of structural morphemes and 
basic vocabulary in at least two of the three 
branches of the new stock — Hingit, Athabaskan, 
and Haida. Not more than one or two of his 
comparisons can be considered to be of 
doubtful stability. Therefore, Harry Hoijer 
gives undue weight to illusory counterargu- 
ments when he says: “The complete evidence 
for this classification is not yet available. It 
hf><! ^‘r*w#^ver, been attacked by Boas and 
Goddard, who point out that the similarities 
listed by Sapir as evidence of genetic relation- 
ship may have resulted from borrowing” (1946, 
p. 12). Hoijer’s reservations are unjustified 
because, as we have seen, it would be irr- possible 
for such a substantial number of correspon- 
dences among stable vocabulary items to 
accumulate through borrowing. 

It is understood that stability, whether of 
basic vocabulary or of formative elements, 
means relative and not absolute stability. 
Pronouns, for example, can and do change. 
English and German pronouns do not agree at 
all points. English and French have only their 
first-person singular in common. Tlingii and 
Athabaskan show less correspondence than 
English and German but more than Engli«*h 
and French. Athabaskan and Haida are almost 
completely unrelated in their pronouns. How- 
ever, Mattole ya- “third person plural prefix, 
meaning ‘alP *’ may be residually related to 
Haida ga “they (indef.)” (Li, 19.30, p. 65; 
Swanton, 1911) and other relation, hips may 
appear when the phonology of the Nadene 
languages is better known. In any event, the 
small number of personal pronoun elements 
demonstrably comparable between Haida and 
Athabaskan may prove that Haida is more 


distantly connected than Tlingit but docs not 
destroy the case for including Haida in the 
Nadene stock. 

In the Indo-European languages, the numerals 
from one to ten show remarkable stability. 
From this, we may conclude that counting had 
developed into a very fixed form in common 
Indo-European. But we cannot conclude that 
all stocks must show the same stability in their 
numbers. Many tongues have only five primary 
numbers, with the remainder built on these. 
Some have only four, and the word for “four” 
may be built on the word for “two.” This seems 
to be the case in Tlingit and Haida. The word 
for “five” in all three branches seems to be 
related to “hand,” even though the actual 
forms are not the same in all three (Athabaskan 
dla, Tlingit -djin, Haida ///V). There seem to be 
two numerals that correspond among the 
Nadene languages, “one” and “four,” and this 
should be regarded as positive evidence. 

Boas lays a great deal of emphasis on divergent 
vocabulary, declaring that “'Fhe question 
would remain to be answered, why there should 
be such fundamental dissimilarities between by 
far the greater number of words, and the ques- 
tion should still be asked how these dissimi- 
larities are to be explained.” However, our 
examination of control cases has already 
provided the explanation. We have seen that 
divergences accumulate approximately in pro- 
portion to the lapse of time. The only explana- 
tion that is needed to account for 60 percent 
divergent basic vocabulary in Tlingit- 
A.babaskan is a separate development of about 
41*''^ years. 

VIII 

1 o study cultural correspondences, one needs 
to understand and allow for minor changes of 
form and function, which affect all traits in the 
course of their cultural life. In linguistics this 
mc^ns giving attention to changes in the 
phonetics and meanings of elements. Since it is 
knowm that phonetic changes tend to operate 
with complete consistency, so that all like 
sounds in like phonetic surroundings are 
uniformly affected, these are the easiest of all 
cultural changes to study. By painstaking 
comparison of divergent modern forms, it is 
possible to reconstruct the ancient prehistoric 
forms of words with a high degree of accuracy. 

Cultural comparison which fails to take the 
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factor of change into account is bound to fall 
wide of the mark. By failing to consider 
phonetic and semantic change, particularly the 
former, Goddard was able to let pass through 
his hands a large body of overwhelming evidence 
of the genetic unity of l^lingit and Athabaskan 
and yet come away with the belief that only a 
handful of words showed any appreciable 
similarity. Here is liis conclusion: 

Morphologically, 'Tlingit is very similar to Athapas- 
can. . . . With this sinking likeness iii morphology, 
one would expect lexical similarit\ leading to the 
definite conclusion that the languages vvere onginall> 
one, or sprang from the same source. The compari- 
sons made ol the lexical content, ho\ve%er, do not 
justifx this conclusion. 7'he similarities are tew, 
forming hut a slight pe 'cntage of the whole. 'I hey 
might be attributed to accident were there not at 
hand a more acceptable st kit ion. 'Phe lew nouns that 
arc common are prohahh due to borrowing. It would 
be a remarkable thing if fulh the number noted had 
not been borrowed in the course of the generations 
that Tlingit and Athapascan peoples have been 
neighbors (1920, p 270). 

Goddard’s whole discussion shows that he 
does not consider elements comparable unless 
they arc identical or nearly so in form and 
meaning. For example he belittles Sapir's 
comparison of 'Tlingit saxtj “hat” with 
Chipew'van c'ah on the ground that the 
Athabaskan word refers to “dance hat.” 'Thus, 
he fails to take into account the sliifting that 
takes place in the meaning-association of 
linguistic elem^'nt.s in the course of time. By 
such an approach, one might reject the com- 
parison of German hund with English hound, 
since the former refers to dog in general while 
the latter refers to a given type of dog. But 
Goddard’s phonetic rigidity is an even more 
serious drawback to meaningful comparative 
work. His approach applied to French and 
English might mistakenly conclude that French 
feu and Pmglish fire are related, even though 
correct reconstructive method would show this 
to be impossible because the sounds, though 
similar, are inconsistent with other known 
correspondences; the actual historic fact is that 
the P'ronch word is derived from Latin fokus 
“hearth” and has developed a purely secondary 
and accidental similarity to the English word. 
On the other hand, Goddard’s standard would 
miss a considerable number of superficially 
obscured relationships, like English tooth. 


F'rench dejtt, which could be proved by com- 
parative linguistic methods to be of common 
origin even if we did not possess documental 
intermediary forms, like Greek dont-. Gothic 
tunth-. 

In general the process of reconstruction 
consists of positing and testing for each of tin* 
related languages a series of prehistoric 
phonetic changes by w'hich the contemporar\ 
forms may be derived from reconstructed 
original prototypes. The procedure involves 
making hypotheses on the basis of one or more 
instances and then looking for further examples 
to confirm or contradict the hypotheses. In 
other words it is a matter of guided guesses 
followed by a rigid check-up as to the correct- 
ness of each guess. 

In his comparison of 'Tlingit, Athabaskan, and 
Haida, Sapir assembled a large number of 
elements of similar form and meaning in the 
three languages. Of these he published onl} 
about one hundred in his article, intended as a 
preliminary report. Among the compared 
forms he showed consistent relationships ol 
sounds, in some instances involving identity, in 
some instances consistent divergence. Km 
example, several compared elements shows ;/ in 
each of the languages. In another set of coni- 
parisons, v of the Athabaskan and Tlingit was 
found to coincide with ^ of Haida. 'The f.ici 
that the same relationship obtains in a lap 
number of examples tends to substantiate and 
to demonstrate historic linguistic processes a'- 
against chance similarity. 'The present aiithoi 
has carried Sapir’s exploration a hit farther anil 
continues to find more and more corroboration 
of the genetic relation indicated by Sapii 
However, even the limited data contained in 
Sapir’s published material is fully convincing. 

IX 

Phonology, besides being a necessary con 
comitant of any effective study of vocabiiIar\ 
correspondences, constitutes an additional criic 
rion for the differentiation of residual anJ 
cumulative similarities. If the phonologies ol 
compared languages are such as to admit thcli 
being derived by realistic regular formulas ol 
change from a realistic reconstructed prototypf 
language, one cannot doubt the fact of common 
origin and residual relation. The interwovin 
fabric of a reconstructed speech-sound pattern 
is too complex to be pulled together out of thin 
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air. While a few words can be forced to fit a 
reconstruction, and while a few historically 
unjustified correspondences may creep into any 
reconstructive effort, there are no tricks of the 
trade that could give a realistic explanation for 
any large number of forms unless the languages 
arc actually related in the way assumed by the 
general theory. 

Foreign words taken into a language at a given 
time tend to follow a consistent pattern of 
phonologic adjustment to the borrowing lan- 
guage. Once these words become part )f the 
language, they share all the phonologic changes 
that may affect the whole system from that time 
forward. In consequence it is possible to 
discover strata of diffusion differentiating 
elements that came in early from those which 
were adopted more recently. For example, 
English villaji>e is marked by its accent and 
sounds to be an earlier borrowing from French 
than the word garage, 

'Fhis consideration removes the last possibility 
of confusing diffusional overlay with residual 
rela^i'^nship. Suppose two languages show 
correspondences in, say, 15 percent of their 
basic vocabularies as measured by the stand- 
ardized list which w'c have used. As w'c have 
seen, it is conceivable though not likely that 
such a figure might accumulate over a oeriod of 
many thousands of years, but it is impossible 
for such a large portion of the basic vocabulary 
to be adopted in a few^ generations or even a few' 
centuries, 'rhercforc, in reconstructing the 
earlier phonetic forms of accumulated bor- 
rowings, it is impossible to treat tlv, m all on 
the same level. Some arc only slightly divergent, 
others profoundly different. The reconstruc- 
tions and the assumed shifts necessarv for one 
group of correspondences do not work out with 
the next. The material thus falls into a series of 
strata, and one thereby detects that there has 
been an accumulation of borrowing over a long 
time span. Only if a substantial percentage of 
common elements of stable type can be 
reconstructed by a unified theory of sound 
changes may one conclude common origin of 
the compared languages. 

If two languages have, say, 5 percent of basic 
vocabulary in common, this could be due either 
to relatively recent borrowing or to very ancient 
original identity. These two cases can easily be 
distinguished through phonologic criteria. If it 
is a recent diffuiional relationship, the elements 


in the two languages will be phonetically fairly 
close. In fact the main distinction is likely be 
due to the lack of given sounds in one of the 
languages, necessitating substitution of the 
next closest sounds. On the other hand the 
reduction of an originally identical basic vocab- 
ulary to only 5 percent in common through 
gradual divergence would require something 
like 12,000 years. During such a time span no 
language can escape suffering a wdiole series of 
phonologic shifts. The cognate words in the two 
languages would therefore be phonologically 
very divergent. Indeed, unless there were several 
languages that could be brought into the com- 
parison, it might prove impossible to demon- 
strate historical relationship at all. 

X 

By way of conclusion, vve may then say that in 
the structure of complex cultural features, 
some component traits are relatively funda- 
mental and others relatively superficial. This 
fact makes possible dependable inferences as to 
prehistoric relationships whenever divergent 
forms of the same original traits are found in 
tw o or more cultures. If a number of similarities 
are found in the corresponding complexes of 
two cultures, the criterion of essentiality enables 
the culture historian to determine whether the 
similarities are residual from an originally 
identical complex or cumulative from con- 
tinued borrowing of individual traits. 

Languages, constituting extensive self-con- 
i.' 'ed complexes operating to a considerable 
t.\' nt on a non-conscious level, lend themselves 
particularly well to historical study. Highly 
dependable separate tests can be developed in 
the three areas of structure, basic vocabulary, 
and phonology. These three criteria, moreover, 
are mutually confirmatory. 

The effectiveness of this method is sh'' wn by 
applying it to Tlingit-Athabaskan, a case w hich 
Boas regarded as impenetrable by comparative 
linguistics. We are able to demonstrate by 
qualita Ive and statistical evidence far beyond 
the minimum requirements, that these lan- 
guages are of common origin on an ancient 
level. Their common period may go back as 
much as 4000 years. However, the possibility 
of establishing archaic against diffusional 
relationship exists even when the time period is 
far greater than this. 
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6s Influence of Area on American 
Indian Linguistics 

C. F. VOEGEUN 


]. The title of this paper suggests Franz 
Boas* observation that certain areas have in 
common phonetic feaf ires or morphological 
features lacking in other areas. It is possible to 
question the influence, the fact, and the 
source of interest of Boas’ linguistic areas. (It 
is also possible to say that these linguistic areas 
anticipated the work of the Prague school, or 
that they are spiritually allied to that work. 
See Jakobson, 1944.) 

1 . 1 Boas’ general observations about phonetic 
areas have been independently made and 
reaffirmed, or at least not denied, by other 
workers in the field. But, perhaps significantly, 
they have never received monographic treat- 
ment. It might be said, therefore, that they had 
exerted no special influence in the field. Or it 
might be said that Boas had found yet another 
fertile research lead, but that by chance neither 
he nor his students had had time or opportunity 
to work it out in detail. Then the status of the 
phonetic area problem would appear to be like 
the larger problem of dialect-geography in 
Native America — awaiting investigators. 

1.2. Whether there are clearly delimited 
phonetic areas in North America has been 
questioned, apparently, in only one published 
paper (Voegelin, 1941a, p. 30). The detailed- 
statement, when made, may be less in terms of 
areas than in distributions of phonetic features. 

1.3. Boas* own interest in phonetic and 
morphological areas did not spring from an 
interest in dialect-geography, as such, but lay 
rather, in finding an dternative answer to 
theories of genetic relationships between lan- 
guage-families. (For another statement of the 
value and danger of such theories, see Kroeber, 
1941.) If the observable similarities are a result 
of di^sion, they do not indicate a differentia- 
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tion from a single prototype. Thus, the phonetic 
area may be at bottom only an indirect answer 
to the numerous attemps by Americanists to 
find genetic relationships between language- 
families, generally prior to doing comparative 
work on the constituent language-families in 
the larger relationship-schemes (as though, in 
the Old World, scholars attempted to demon- 
strate that Indo-European and Semitic were 
genetically related without first making 
reconstructions in Indo-European and in 
Semitic). 

2. This is not to say that comparative work 
within single families has not been undertaken. 
It has, and for at least five language-families: 
Athabascan, Salish, Uto-Aztecan, Algonquian, 
and Siouan. In each case the problem of area 
obtruded itself in connection with stating 
subdivisions of the language-family in question. 
The lack of documentary sources in American 
Indian comparative work is perhaps most 
clearly reflected in the difficulty of stating 
subdivisions comparable to Italic, Indie, and 
other subdivisions of Indo-European. In one 
sense, area-groupings of languages within 
American Indian language- families have been 
almost regarded as a sort of substitute for the 
documentary sources of Indo-European (Latin, 
Sanskrit, etc.). 

2.1 Athabascan languages are spoken in 
three discontinuous areas, one in the Mackenzie 
River region of northwest interior Canada,, 
another on both sides of the Oregon-California 
border, and a third in the Southwest (chiefly 
Arizona and New Mexico). Having worked 
with the northern languages, Goddard came to 
survey the half dozen languages of the South- 
west. (That is to say, subsequent work revealed 
that there are six separate Athabascan languages 
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in the Southwest area [Hoijer, 1938].) Expecting 
a homogeneous linguistic result, Goddard 
suggested that Southern Athabascan was one 
language, with the possible exception of 
Navaho and Lipan (Goddard, 191 1 , p. 8). 

2.2. Salish lanpiages have an essentially 
continuous distribution in British Columbia, 
on the coast of Puget Sound, and in the 
interior of Washington and Idaho. The 
culture of this linguistically continuous region 
is, however, sharply contrastive, that of the 
coast being variously influenced by the North 
Pacific Coast culture, and that of the interior 
falling in a part of Kroeber’s Intermountain 
culture-area which recently exposed to 
Plains influence (Kroeber, 1939, pp. 56-57). 
The one comparative paper on Salish languages 
constantly relates and groups linguistic features 
in terms of coastal dialects and interior dialects 
(Boas and Haeberlin, 1927). It does not, 
however, pretend to find a linguistic cleavage 
parallel to the cultural contrast between coast 
and interior. 

2.3 Uto-Aztecan languages are distributed 
' the International Boundary at the Rocky 
Mountains as far south as the Panama Canal. 
Most of the Uto-Aztecan languages in the 
United States are continuously distributed, 
and have come to be known as Shoshonean, 
without benefit of linguistic evidcnc^: “Taking 
even the largest geographical division, 
Shoshonean, does it mean anything linguisti- 
cally? Are there any traits that distinguish 
‘Shoshonean' from the rest of Uto-Aztecan? 
If there are, I do not know what they are" 
(Whorf, 1935, p. 608). The group of Uto- 
Aztecan languages between the Shoshonean to 
the north and Nahuatlan to the south have 
come to be known and defended as Sonoran. 
D. G. Brinton first divided all of Uto-Aztecan 
into three parts; J. W. Powell did not recognize 
the Shoshonean, Sonoran, and Nahuatlan 
grouping; E. Sapir definitely established the 
fact of genetic relationship in Uto-Aztecan; 
Kroeber and Mason have independently brought 
linguistic evidence to formulate sub-groupings 
of the Sonoran group; Whorf would take some 
of these sub-groupings as sub-groupings of the 
whole Uto-A^ecan family rather than of the 
Sonoran group, which would then be reduced 
to a geographic area (without linguistic unity) 
within the wide-flung range of Uto-Aztecan 
languages (Mgson, 1936). 


2.4. Algonquian languages are spoken both 
along the Atlantic coast and in the Great 
Lakes region, with some speakers passing 
between these two semi-separate regions in 
historic times; and at the present time there are 
three geographically separate Algonquian lan- 
guages in the western Plains. This geographic 
distribution of the family into four areas may 
appear to have influenced Michelson's classi- 
fication of the family into four major divisions, 
the three divergent western Algonquian 
branches, and a fourth half-unified branch: 
Eastern -Central languages spoken in the semi- 
separate region of Atlantic Coast- Great Lakes 
(Michelson, 1912, p. 229). But Michelson 
based his classification wholly on linguistic 
data, contrasting his approach with the purely 
geographic classification of his predecessors, J. 
Mooney and C. Thomas, C. C. Uhlenbeck, 
and F. N. Finck (Michelson, 1912, p. 226), and 
did not hesitate to include the Massachusetts 
language (Natick) and Delaware in the Central 
substyle of his Eastern-Central branch. Sys- 
tematic reconstructions were first based on four 
languages of the Great Lakes group (Bloom- 
field, 1925). These reconstructions must include 
nothing more than an additional consonant 
cluster to account for certain Atlantic Coast 
languages (Siebert [1941] discovered the need 
for the additional consonant cluster), and can 
also, apparently, account for the reflexes of the 
divergent western languages. (Michelson [1935] 
demonstrated more correspondence between 
the divergent western languages and the 
^ entral dialecrs than Algonquian students had 
pected.) 

Some recent attempts have been made to state 
earlier geographic positions of the languages 
in terms of relative chronology of sound- 
changes. For example, one group of languages, 
Delaware and Ojibwa and Miami, share in the 
preservation of the «-stop clusters; another 
^roup of Great Lake languages, including 
Delaware again, share in a later development, 
the coincidence of 0 and I l\ but for subse- 
quent developments, Delaware does not follow 
the i -novations of Great Lakes languages but 
rather those of Atlantic coast languages, and 
hence we may make an inference of Delaware 
movement from Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
coast (Voegelin, 1941b, p. 147); Siebert (1941, 
p. 302) also makes this kind of historical 
assumption. 
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2.5. Siouan languages are scattered in three 
widely separated regions. Of the larger western 
group, Hidatsa and Crow were early recognized 
as being linguistically distinct; Winnebago and 
lowa-Oto-Missouri were .set up as a Chiwere 
group, although the linguistic basis of Chiwere 
might include Dakota and Dhegiha (Omaha- 
Kansas-Osage-Quapaw). S wanton’s crystallized 
opinion was that Tutelo and Catawba (the 
only Atlantic coast Siouan languages) do not 
in any sense belong to the same group ; further- 
more, the Tutelo of the Atlantic coast appears 
to belong in the same linguistic group as that 
which includes Ofo and Biloxi, linguistic 
neighbors in the lower Mississippi region 
(Voegelin, 1941c, citing S wanton and others). 
It is possible here to m: ke an historical assump- 
tion of prior adjacent residence of Tutelo, Ofo, 
and Biloxi. 

2.6. The fact of area-groupings obtruded itself 
in different ways in the formulation of the 
comparative work of the five language-families 
here reviewed. Where the location of languages 
in certain areas influenced postulates which 
appealed to linguistic data to substantiate, the 
work was misleading (2.1), or diverted attention 
to essentially irrelevant considerations (2.2), 


or the results were controversial (2.3). Con- 
versely, where an examination of linguistic 
features suggests a subdivisions! classification 
first, and where this classification is then 
projected against the distribution of languages 
in areas, historical interpretations of movements 
(2.4) or former locations (2.5) of languages can 
be made with the assistance of linguistic data. 

3. With structural linguistics as the chief 
interest of some workers, area may be expected 
to play a more central role — to be, in effect, a 
specialized point of departure. (Velten uses the 
term Linguistic Area for this; see Sebeok’s 
review of his paper [1944].) Rather than being a 
specialist in Athabascan languages, a student 
might become a specialist in Southwest 
languages. Such area-students might be 
expected to observe borrowing not only between 
Athabascan languages and Taos, for example, 
but between Taos and Jemez and Spanish and 
English and other languages of the Southwest, 
irrespective of whether the languages are 
related or belong to the same cultural tradition ; 
and ultimately to state structural features which 
appear to offer resistance or make for acceptance 
of change in the area studied. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

Since this paper was written, work in each of the language families cited so succinctly 
(Athapaskan, Salishan, Uto-Aztecan, Algonquian, Siouan) has progressed in 
understanding the details of subgroupings, but the points of principle remain valid. 
The history of areal interpretation in American anthropology is discussed further in 
Hymes (1961e, pp. 22-23). For areal work generally, including specific reference to 
American Indian languages, see Emeneau’s article and its references (pp. 642-653). 
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The American anthropologists who have 
been linguistic sch >lars as well — I would 
mention Boas, Sapir, and, last but not least, 
Alfred L. Kroebcr, whom we delight to honor in 
this issue of Language — have been catholic in 
their approaches to linguistics. Descriptive 
linguistics on this continent owes a tremendous 
amount to these men. But none of them has 
ignored historical problems, and in their various 
ways and even with radically different points of 
view on subjects which were open to dispute, 
they have contributed much to both detailed 
genetic problems, especially of the North 
American continent, and to the discussion of 
certain general questions. One of the latter is 
a problem that arises again and again in any 
region of the world where the linguistic picture 
is complicated, and it is particularly fitting, as 
will appear, if I attempt to add something to 
it as an offering to Kroeber. 

The problem is that of diffusion of linguistic 
traits across genetic boundaries. Boas raised the 
problem (whether it was original with him, 
does not matter — for I do not intend to be 
bibliographically complete) in several places, 
including especially the introduction to Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages (1911, 
pp. 47-53) and two articles (1920a, 1929a). One 
of his conclusions was that '*in a considerable 
number of native languages of the North 
Pacific Coast [of North America] we find, 
notwithstanding fundamental differences in 
structure and vocabulary, similarities in partic- 
ular grammatical features distributed in such 
a way that neighboring languages show 
striking similarities. ... It seems . . . almost 
impossible to explain this phenomenon without 
assuming the diffusion of grammatical processes 
over contiguous areas” (1929a, p. 6). In the 
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preceding exposition he had taken it to be a 
matter of general agreement (as it patently is) 
that words may be borrowed, and probably 
also that phonetic traits may be borrowed. He 
was particularly concerned to demonstrate that 
morphology also may diffuse, and he brought 
forward a rather considerable number of 
instances that seem convincing. This for us is 
the important point of his treatment. We may 
find it more difficult to accept the phraseology 
of his general theory (“hybridization of 
languages”), as being a little too simple, too 
unsubtle, and as ignoring (as we know he did) 
genetic relationships that were not clear at first 
inspection; but at the moment we are not 
concerned with this. 

Sapir treated the problem especially in Chapter 
9 of his book Language (1921 , pp. 205-220). He 
ranged much more widely for his examples than 
Boas had done, drawing in material from his 
immensely broad linguistic experience. He, like 
Boas, accepted the borrowing of words as 
commonplace, though he pointed out and 
discussed the varying tolerances of languages 
for such borrowings. He accepted also the 
borrowing of phonetic traits; his discussion 
introduced the bilingual individuals who arc 
the social carriers of change. More important 
as prefiguring what his attitude would be when 
he took up morphology, was his insistence that 
phonetic borrowings are not random but are 
regulated (as by a sort of “governor”) by “the 
phonetic drift” of the language: “so long as its 
main phonetic concern is the preservation of its 
sound patterning, not of its sounds as such, 
there is really no reason why a language mav 
not unconsciously assimilate foreign sounds 
that have succeeded in worming their ^vay 
into its gamut of individual variations, provided 
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always that these new variations (or reinforced 
old variations) are in the direction of the 
native drift,** (1921, p. 214). This is essentially 
a reluctance to accept such borrowings without 
qualification; whether the qualification is 
always demonstrable in Sapir*8 terms, will 
depend on the historical data available (and of 
course on the ingenuity of the scholar). The 
method is surely that of our present-day 
structuralists. In the final section of the chapter 
(1921, pp. 215-220) Sapir examined morpho- 
logical borrowings. His argument ran. English 
has borrowed a certain number of affixt s from 
French, Latin, Greek (-m, -ize, -able), hut 
these are merely additions to the old stock of 
affixes and are hardly different from the 
borrowings of words. They make no difference 
“to the essential build of the language.** To 
generalize: “nowhere [i.e., in no language] do 
wc find any but superficial morphological 
interinfluencings.** He summed up: “We may 
infer one of several things from this:— That a 
really serious morphological influence is not, 
perhaps, impossible, but that its operation is so 
slow that it has hardly ever had the chance to 
incorporate itself in the relatively small portion 
of linguistic history that lies open to inspection ; 
or that there are certain favorable conditions 
that make for profound morphological disturb- 
ances from without, say a peculiar instability of 
linguistic type or an unusual degree of cultural 
contact, conditions that do not happen to be 
realized in our documentary material; or, 
finally, that we have not the right to assume 
that a language may easily exert a remolding 
morphological influence on another.*’ In some 
cases of morphological similarities Sapir pointed 
out that they are vestiges of genetic relationship, 
and he was willing (as he showed elsewhere in 
setting up the superstocks for North America) 
to use this solution rather freely. Finally, he 
frankly said of diffusion that we have “no really 
convincing examples of profound morphological 
influence by dif^sion,” and he characterized 
language as “probably the most self-contained, 
the most massively resistant of all social 
phenomena.” The well-known confl-cting atti- 
tudes of Boas and Sapir are clearly at work 
here— Sapir’s 1921 statement is reaction to 
Boas* skeptical attitude toward genetic relation- 
ships; Boas’ 1929 article is his rebuttal of Sapir, 
even though only tacitly so. It is to be em- 
phasized that Sl^ir makes a distinction between 


two types of morphological influence, one 
“superficial,” the other “profound.” This is, in 
spite of its specious attractiveness, a highly 
subjective differentiation and one that it will be 
very difficult to apply in specific cases; it will 
undoubtedly give rise to disagreement, between 
scholars who handle the same data, and it may 
in the long run not be at all a usable distinction, 
just since it is a value judgment and not quanti- 
fiable. 

Sapir’s attitude has come to be widely held 
in this country. Kroeber in his presidential 
address to the Linguistic Society in 1940 (1941) 
calls it a “usual dictum” that “words can be 
borrowed freely between distinct languages, 
but grammar with difficulty if at all.” Hoijer 
(1948c, p. 335) says: “Traits of language arc 
not readily borrow^ed.” A Boasian point of 
view has been and is, however, apparently 
more favored in Europe (cf. Sebeok, 1950a, and 
the bibliography given by him; Troubetekoy, 
1939b; Jakobson, 1944; etc.). It has, moreover, 
never been totally abandoned here. Leonard 
Bloomfield in his book Language (1933, pp. 
468-471) certainly favored it. Kroeber (1941, 
p. 290) thought that “the time has come to 
reexamine this (i.e., Sapir’s] dictum,” led to 
this statement by Ray’s hypothesis that the 
Melanesians have borrowed from Malayo- 
Polyncsian more formal structure than vocab- 
ulary. Whatever may be the correct solution for 
this last specific problem, it would seem that 
more evidence bearing on the general problem 
would be welcome. Probably the most useful 
oroach to a solution would be the provision 
O' material of a kind that would allow historical 
examination with a considerable time-depth. 
India provides such material. Some of it has 
been examined from this point of view by 
earlier scholars, but little of it has penetrated 
into the realm of general linguistics, since it was 
published in specifically Indological outlets. 
(The first phonetic trait that I shall examine 
below is quoted, e.g., by Bloomfield 1933, 
pp. 469 f., relying on Linguistic Survey of India 
[hereafier LSI]^ 4:21% ff. Of the two other 
suggested influences mentioned by Bloomfield, 
the first, that the confusion of Indo-European 
/ and r in Sanskrit is pernaps due to a sub- 
stratum language which possessed only one of 
these sounds, has nothing to recommend it, 
since wc know of no language in India with this 
characteristic. The remaining one will be 
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discussed below; it concerns the use of distinct 
singular and plural stems to which the same case 
endings are added.) Perhaps this reexamination 
will have a better fate. 

The Indian subcontinent is inhabited by a very 
large population who speak languages belonging 
to three major families, Indo-Aryan (a subfamily 
of Indo-European), Dravidian, and Munda. 
Indo-Aryan speakers in 1931 numbered about 
255 million; by 1951 they must have numbered 
nearly 330 million. Dravidian speakers in 1951 
numbered approximately 90 million. Munda 
speakers must number well over 5 million. This 
does not take account of all the languages that 
are included geographically in this area. There 
are Burushaski in Gilgit, Khasi in the hills of 
Assam, Nicobarese, vndamanese, and many 
languages of the Tibeto- Burmese group in the 
Himalayas and in Assam. Our attention will be 
focussed primarily on Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, 
and Munda. 

For Indo-Aryan and Dravidian our historical 
knowledge is considerable. Sanskrit speech, 
that important member of the Indo-European 
family, has been in India and recorded volu- 
minously since the second millennium B.c. 
Middle Indo-Aryan in a number of varieties is 
well known, and Modern Indo-Aryan, in its 
dozen or more major languages and innu- 
merable local dialects, is also fairly well known. 
Of the four literary Dravidian languages, 
Tamil has voluminous records dating back at 
least two millennia. These four languages arc 
well known, and the remaining fifteen or sixteen 
nonliterary Dravidian languages are on record 
to some extent. The dozen or so Munda 
languages are on the whole not well known — 
they are not literary languages — but for a few 
of them there are preliminary accounts that tell 
us a considerable amount. 

The historical relationships between the three 
families are largely a matter of reconstruction 
(see Emeneau, 1954a). It is clear from the 
geographical nature of the boundaries between 
the three families in Central India that the 
northern boundary of Drividian is and has 
been for a long time retreating south before the 
expansion of Indo-Aryan, and that the small 
islands of Dravidian speech north of the main 
boundary are isolated patches that have not yet 
become extinct. Similarly with the Munda 
languages; they are all islands of greater or less 
extent surrounded by and pressed upon by 


Dravidian or by Indo-Aryan. This should 
mean a much greater spread both for Munda 
and for Dravidian at an earlier period. We know 
in fact from the study of the non-Indo-European 
element in the Sanskrit lexicon that at the time 
of the earliest Sanskrit records, the l^gveda, 
when Sanskrit speakers were localized no 
further east than the Panjab, there were already 
a few Dravidian words current in Sanskrit. 
This involves a localization of Dravidian speech 
in this area no later than three millennia ago. 
It also of course means much bilingualism and 
gradual abandonment of Dravidian speech in 
favor of Indo-Aryan over a long period and a 
great area — a process for which we have only 
the most meager of evidence in detail. (This is 
the historical process to be invoked, rather than 
the too facile and unrealistic one of a general 
displacement of populations through expan- 
sions. Undoubtedly there were expansions 
involved, in the shape of marauding bands and 
of missionaries, but neither of these agencies 
had an interest in getting rid of earlier popula- 
tions; it was to their advantage, political, 
economic, religious, to have subjects and 
proselytes. Absorption, not displacement, is 
the chief mechanism in radical language 
changes of the kind we are considering). 
Similar relationships must have existed between 
Indo-Aryan and Munda and between Dravidian 
and Munda, but it is still almost impossible to 
be sure of either of these in detail. 

The question of vocabulary borrowings be- 
tween the three families need not be more than 
mentioned. The Dravidian languages all have 
many Indo-Aryan items, borrowed at all 
periods from Sanskrit, Middle Indo-Aryan, and 
Modern Indo-Aryan. The Munda languages 
likewise have much Indo-Aryan material, 
chiefly, so far as we know now, borrowed from 
Modern Indo-Aryan, though this of course 
includes items that are Sanskrit in form, since 
Modern Indo-Aryan borrows from Sanskrit 
very considerably. That Indo-Aryan has bor- 
rowed from Dravidian has also become clear; 
Burrow (1955, pp. 379-388), gives a sampling 
and a statement of the chronology involved 
(see also Emeneau, 1954a). It is noteworthy 
that this influence was spent by the end of the 
pre-Christian era, a precious indication for 
the linguistic history of North India: Dravidian 
speech must have practically ceased to exist in 
the Ganges valley by this period. Borrowings 
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from Munda into the other two families must 
have taken place, but are difficult to identify 
(Burrow, 1955, pp. 377-379). 

Other features than vocabulary items are of 
more interest in this connection. It has long 
been recognized that even our earliest Sanskrit 
texts show features that historically are un- 
Indo-European in their nature, but that 
resemble features of the Dravidian languages, 
and that as time went on, more such features 
appeared in Indo-Aryan. I'he late Jules Bloch 
collected and discussed all such point .> that he 
knew in the concluding chapter of his book 
Vindo-aryen du Veda aux temps modernes 
(1934, pp. 321-331). I shall discuss these and 
can add several more and more detail. Three 
general tendencies emerge: either specifically 
an “Indianization** of Indo-Aryan, or, in a few 
instances, the appearance of a trait in contiguous 
languages (but not all the languages) of all three 
major families, without the possibility of one’s 
being sure where it originated, or a similar 
situation to this last, but with evidence for the 
orij^inal source. 

Aiobl of the languages of India, of no matter 
which major family, have a set of retroflex, 
cerebral, or domal consonants in contrast with 
dentals. The retroflexes include stops and 
nasal certainly, also in some languages sibilants, 
lateral, tremulant, and even others. Indo- 
Aryan, Dravidian, Munda, and even the far 
northern Burushaski, form a practically solid 
bloc characterized by this phonological feature; 
since, however, one of the Munda languages, 
viz. So:ra:, which there is a gool rhance is 
archaic, does not have it, it is at least possible 
that it is not Proto-Munda (so Burrow, 1955, 
p. 95). Even our earliest Sanskrit records already 
show phonemes of this class, which are. on the 
whole, unknown elsewhere in the Indo- 
European field, and which are certainly not 
Proto-Indo-European. In Sanskrit many of the 
occurrences of retroflexes are conditioned; 
others are explained historically as reflexes of 
certain Indo-European consonants and con- 
sonant clusters. But, in fact, in Dravidian it is a 
matter of the utmost certainty that k troflexes in 
contrast with dentals are Proto- Dravidian in 
origin, not the result of conditioning circum- 
stances. In Southern Dravidian, moreover, 
several languages have three phonemic series in 
the front of the mouth-cental, alveolar, 
reiroflcx — a possibility hardly envisaged by the 


framers of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion’s alphabet; the comparative evidence looks 
to similar distinctions in Proto-Dravidian. This 
being so for Dravidian, it is beyond doubt 
that, even where Indo-European material 
yields Sanskrit retroflexes, pre-Indo-Aryan and 
pre-Dravidian bilingualism provided the con- 
ditions which allowed pre-Indo-Aryan allo- 
phones to be redistributed as retroflex 
phonemes. Certainly as time went on, Middle 
Indo-Aryan showed more such phonemes than 
old Indo-Aryan, and in consequence Modern 
Indo-Aryan does so too. This is a clear instance 
of Indianization of the Indo-European com- 
ponent in the Indie linguistic scene. 

A phonological example of more limited 
inter-influence —an isogloss, for which the 
historical solution is not yet at hand, is the 
following. In Marathi the palatals of Old 
Indo-Aryan are represented by // and di 
affricates before front vowels, by ts and dz 
affricates before back vowels; there are so 
many exceptions to this statement of distribu- 
tion (because of recent borrowings from 
Sanskrit which always have tH and and for 
other reasons) that it is necessary to postulate 
two sets of phonemes. A similar distribution is 
found in southern Oriya (Indo-Aryan; LSI, 
5(2):379), in Telugu and northern Kannada 
(Dravidian; Sreekantaiya, 1954) and, according 
to Bloch (following the LSI, 4; 169, but the 
distribution is completely uncertain), in Kurku 
(Munda). These languages form a continuous 
hand across central India, and the trait un- 
I nbtedly originated in one language and 
bi' jad to the others from it; which was the 
originator is, as I said, unknown. One can, how- 
ever, guess from the distribution, which shows 
a very wide gap between southern Oriya (on 
the northeast) and Marathi (on the northwest), 
and from the fact that the feature appears only 
in northern dialects of Kannada, that the Teature 
originated in either of the two contiguous 
languages which show it in all dialects, viz. in 
Marathi or in Telugu. The only possibility of a 
dccisic” between these two lies in pliilological 
work, which may possibly be successful in 
establishing a relative chronology. Kashmiri 
shows a similar phenomenon; this can only 
be of independent origin. 

On the side of morphology and syntax, it may 
be well to quote Bloch’s summary statement 
and then to enlarge on a few details. Bloch 
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indicates that in what follows Dravidian and 
Indo-Aryan have more traits in common than 
Munda has with Indo-Aryan. 

Dans le mot, usage constant de la suffixation et 
absence (en cc qui concerne I'aryen, perte) des 
prefixes et infixes, lesquels sont courants en munda; 
dans le groupe, absence (perte) des prepositions et des 
pr^verbes comme tels. Dans la flexion, absence 
(perte) du numbre duel, courant en munda. Dans 
les noms, double th^me, le theme oblique ^tant 
susceptible de valeur genitive, et se faisant suivre 
de mots plus ou moms vides de leur sens propre, 
pronoms personnels k deux themes: celui de nomina- 
tif, et celui de regime direct et indirect (un seul 
theme en munda). Dans le verbe, troisi^me per- 
sonnes de forme nominale et variables cn genre; 
presence d’un g^rondif (qui manque au munda) 
tenant un rdle important dans la liaison des phrases 
et dans la creation de locutions compos^es a valeur 
stylistique au grammaticale. . . . Quant aux expres- 
sions comparables, et par exemple les mots doubles et 
a ^cho on en ferait ais^ment de longues listes dans 
toutes les families de langues dravidiennes (1934, 
pp. 327-328) 

[In the word, constant use of suffixation and absence 
(where Aryan is concerned, loss) of prefixes and 
infixes, which are present m Munda; in the phrase, 
absence (loss) of prepositions and of preverbs, as 
such In the inflexion, absence (loss) of the dual 
number, present in Munda In nouns, double theme, 
the oblique theme being capable of genitive function, 
and following words more or less devoid of their 
proper meaning; personal pronouns having two 
themes: that of the nominative, and that of direct 
and indirect rection (a single thepie in Munda). 
In the verb, three persons nominal in form and 
variable in gender, occurrence of a gerundive (which 
Munda lacks) having an important role in the linking 
of phrases and in the creation of compound phrases 
with stylistic or grammatical function. ... As for 
comparable expressions, such as, for example, double 
words and echo words, one could easily make long 
lists in all the families of Dravidian languages.] 

Not all of these will seem to be of equal 
cogency. Loss of the dual in Sanskrit is paralleled 
by its loss all over the rest of the Indo-European 
domain. Loss of inhxation, which occurs after 
all only in a certain verb type, is similarly 
paralleled everywhere. The disuse of verbal 
prefixes as a living set of morphemes in Modern 
Indo-Aryan is closely tied up with the general 
shift of accent to initial syllables (whatever the 
exact chronology of this may be). The absence 
of prepositions is striking to an Indo- 
Europeanist or a speaker of a Western Indo- 


European .language; it should be remembered, 
however, that in Sanskrit itself (and it inherits 
this trait from Proto-Indo-European) there is 
no class of "‘prepositions” — the morphemes in 
question are rather ""adverbs in immediate 
constituency with nouns,” the position being 
postpositional probably rather more often than 
prepositional. If these are replaced in Modern 
Indo-Aryan by noun forms invariably following 
the oblique form of the head noun, the con- 
struction is not too different from that of 
Sanskrit. Parallel constructions in Dravidian 
may possibly have helped toward the shift. The 
two themes of personal pronouns are paralleled 
by Dravidian phenomena; but Indo-European 
in general is marked by double stems in the 
personal pronouns (e.g., English /;m- [me, my ] ; 
Sanskrit ahamifna- [mam, mayd, mahyam, mat, 
mama, mayi, me]). It has been pointed out by 
others (LSI, 4:280, whence Bloomfield, 1933, 
p. 470) that Modern Indo-Aryan, like Dravidian, 
adds the same inflexional (case) morphemes to 
distinct stems for singular and plural, which is 
unlike general Indo-European inflexional prac- 
tice. This is convincing and to be interpreted as 
evidence of borrowing from Dravidian, even 
though similar structure is seen in Tocharian. 

The phenomena pointed out by Bloch for the 
verb are more impressive. Especially am I 
impressed by the Sanskrit form which he 
calls the “gerondif,” which, following Whitney, 
is usually called in English ""gerund” (other- 
wise ‘"absolutive,” "‘indeclinable participle,” 
“conjunctive participle,” “adverbial parti- 
ciple”). All three major stocks show construc- 
tions in which verb stems or nonfinite verb 
forms are strung together in series which arc 
closed by a finite verb form (or other predicate- 
ender). This is a prominent feature of Dra- 
vidian ; it is well known in Munda also and in 
Indo-Aryan. It is one of the syntactic features of 
Sanskrit that distinguishes it from other Indo- 
European languages, even though the actual 
forms used are relatable to Indo-European 
morphological material. We must look to the 
syntax of the non-Indo-European languages ot 
India for the stimulus that brought about this 
re-use in India of older material. It might be 
expected that an attempt would be made to find 
priority between Dravidian and Munda for this 
type of construction. Such a discussion would 
be fruitless in the present stage of our knowl- 
edge of Munda, and especially moreover since 
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such strings of verb stems or nonfinite forms 
are a common feature of so many other lan- 
guages and language families, e.g., Vietnamese, 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Altaic, Finno- 
Ugric (at least Hungarian); it is Indo-European 
and Semitic, if I mistake not, that are aberrant 
in this matter in Eurasia. 

Bloch (1934, p. 328) also mentions that 
Marathi, Oriya, and Sinhalese have construc- 
tions based on a nominalized or adjectivized 
form of a verb (or rather of a predication 
ending in a verb) followed by a postposition. 

I have available only material from Marathi 
(cf. Bloch 1920, pp. 260 f., §263), such as: 
tujhi at vdrlyd-pdsun ‘since {pdsun) your mother 
{tujhi di\ subject) died {vdrlydy I have pointed 
out (1954b, p. 484) that there are in Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit and in Pali constructions like 
this, in which the first member of a compound 
is a participle and the second a noun which is 
not the (syntactic) subject of the participle 
(e.g., dgatakdle ‘at the time of [his] having 
come*). This is all parallel to the pan-Dravidian 
construction in which a predication ending in 
an adjectivized or nominalized form of a verb 
is in attributive construction with a following 
noun (e.g., Kota a:m undvd unyp ‘the thought 
{unyp) which we {a:m) have thought {undvd; 
adjective form of past paradigm).* Bloch failed 
to note that Munda also has the construction. 
There are many parallels to this construction 
in languages of Asia outside of India. We cannot 
decide priority as between Dravidian and 
Munda; we need only note that the Indo- 
Aryan tentatives in the direct:(^n of this 
construction (in all probability under Dravidian 
stimulus) are an Indianization, for there is 
nothing parallel to it elsewhere in Indo- 
European. 

The echo-word construction mentioned by 
Bloch has been written about in some detail, 
both by a number of Indian scholars in early 
circulars of the Linguistic Society of India and 
by myself (1938). It is generally a construction 
in which a basic word formulated as CVX is 
followed by an echo-word in which CV is 
replaced by a morpheme gi- or i« or the like 
(or C is replaced by m- or the like), and X 
echoes the X (or VX echoes the VX) of the 
basic word. The meaning of the echo-word is 
‘and the like’; e.g., puli gtU ‘tigers and the like.* 
There are many variations, though it is notable 
that nearly all the Dravidian languages have 


gi-. Most notable is the fact that the construction 
is found in all three families, there being good 
evidence for Dravidian, fairly good evidence 
for Indo-Aryan, and good evidence for at least 
So:ra: in the Munda family (G. V. Ramamurti 
(1931) pp. 150 ff.). The chief So:ra: echo- 
morpheme is W-, which is evidenced also for 
Brahui, Kolami, Parji, Telugu, Tamil- 
Malayalam, and for various Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages such as Pogrl. We need more detailed 
evidence and analysis, but it is clear already 
that echo-words are a pan-Indic trait and that 
Indo-Aryan probably received it from non- 
Indo-Aryan (for it is not Indo-European). 

Finally, I would present in detail a matter 
which has not been noticed before. The 
phenomenon is of limited areal range, but 
appears in all three families, having spread from 
Indo-Aryan, though it is not an Indo-European 
phenomenon. This is the use of “classifiers** 
or “quantifiers.** In constructions marked by 
these, when a noun is numerated by means of 
a numeral or a similar word, the construction 
contains also one of a smallish class of words or 
morphemes which we can call by either of these 
terms. The term “classifier** indicates that 
there are as many classes of nouns as there are 
classifiers; the term “quantifier** indicates that 
in numeration of nouns there is always specifi- 
cation of the type of unit by which the species 
indicated by the noun is counted. The units 
indicated are of various kinds, either measured 
units of nondiscrete entities (e.g., a quart of 
liquid, an acre of land) or discrete entities as 
*issed by various criteria (e.g., human vs. 
cN mal, animate vs. nonanimate, long and thin 
vs. flat and thin vs. spherical). Such quantifiers 
are, to be sure, used in probably all languages; 
English has a ton of coal^ tzvo acres of landy 
three head of cattlcy etc. But the languages 
under discussion at the moment are not those 
in which only nouns denoting nondiscrete 
entities and a few others are classified or 
quantified, but those in which all or nearly all 
nouns are treated thus. Conspicuous as having 
such /stems are Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Vietnamese, Khmer, Thai, Burmese, and 
Malay. 

The existence of classificalory systems in some 
of the languages of India has hardly been noted 
and is, as a matter of fact, difficult to get 
information on. They have been reported for 
the Magadhan languages of Modern Indo- 
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Aryan, viz. Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, and in 
Bihari for some dialects (e.g., Maithili). The 
systems in these closely related languages 
involve a half-dozen or more classes. The 
morpheme order is noun -f* numeral + 
classifier, or numeral 4 classifier -|- noun; 
there is no information on different meanings 
for the two constructions. According to S. K. 
Chatterji, since all the languages use practically 
the same morphemes, the modern systems are 
all descendants of a system that originated in 
the Magadhan Apabhram^a at the end of the 
Middle Indo-Aryan period. 

Less attention has been paid to the fact that 
Marathi has a meager suggestion of this 
system with one classifier, viz. jan [dzAn] 
‘person,’ fern, jant^ when nouns denoting 
persons are numerated by numerals higher than 
four (and optionally for two to four). This is 
historically related to one of the Magadhan 
classifying morphemes (Bengali jan, etc.), but 
the word order in the construction is fixed in 
Marathi (numeral + classifier -}- noun) as 
opposed to the variation in the Magadhan 
languages. This, combined with Marathi's 
having only one classifier, seems to argue for a 
certain degree of independence in the devel- 
opment of the systems in the two Indo- 
Aryan branches, at least since Middle Indie 
times, though it is not ruled out that the 
Marathi construction owes its inception to some 
stimulus ultimately deriving from the full- 
fledged system of Magadhan. For some of the 
village Hindi dialects show a use of jand like 
that of Marathi. The construction is not 
described in the grammars of Hindi, which 
deal essentially with urban forms. The Nepali 
dictionary also records such a use for Nepali 
jand. Until better descriptive accounts are 
available for Modern Indo-Aryan languages 
and dialects, it will be impossible to map the 
present use of classificatory systems in this 
section of India, and until a more searching 
study has been made of the various stages of 
Middle Indo-Aryan, the history of the systems 
will remain a matter of speculation. 

Classificatory systems have been found also 
in some of the Dravidian and Munda languages. 
Of the former, Kolami (Wardha dialect), 
Parji, the Kui-Kuwi dialects, and Kurukh and 
Malto have such systems, and in each instance 
it has been borrowed from Indo-Aryan 
neighbors. 


The Wardha dialect of Kolami classifies 
persons when they are numerated by the 
numerals six and over. These numerals are 
borrowed from Marathi, as well as the Marathi 
classifier in the form zen [dzen], with feminine 
zenikul, i.e., Marathi lem,jani plus the Kolami 
plural suffix ~kuL This applies also to the 
numeral five, when the Marathi numeral is 
optionally used instead of the Kolami numeral. 
This Kolami dialect is in predominantly 
Marathi-speaking country. The Adilabad 
Kolams have not borrowed so many numerals 
and do not use the Marathi classifier with the 
Kolami numerals, which are the only ones that 
have been reported. 

In the account of Parji no statement is given 
about the matter, but the texts provide a few 
examples that indicate that jan is used for 
persons and that in addition gdfa is used for 
certain nouns denoting nonpersons. The 
neighboring Indo-Aryan language is Halbi, 
for which our information is not good. The 
Indo-Aryan classifier represented by Parji gS^a 
presumably is found in Halbi (so LSI, 7, 
Standard List item 1 14, would seem to indicate) ; 
it certainly is not Marathi, just as certainly is 
Magadhan, and is also found in Chhattisgarhi 
dialects of Eastern Hindi {LSI, 6:1\S, 225). The 
account of Parji says that the numerals from 
six on are borrowed from Halbi ; apparently the 
classifiers are used only with these numerals of 
Halbi origin. 

The Kuwi dialect described by Schulze has a 
system like that of Parji, with Oriya numerals 
from three on and the classifiers zdna {z j) 
for nouns denoting male persons and gotta for 
all others (corresponding to the Kui-Kuwi 
gender system). The language is spoken at the 
boundary between Oriya and Telugu. The 
accounts of other Kui-Kuwi dialects, one of 
which is to the north in Oriya territory, do not 
speak of a system of classifiers. However, in 
Fitzgerald’s account of Kuwi there is one 
phrase with the classifier for persons (1913, 
p. 126) tinijoda mdska ‘three girls’). Winfield 
(1928, p. 37) describes Kui forms for the 
numerals from three on, which are very like 
those of Bengali which have the classifier 
enclitic -fa; the order too is Magadhan (noun 4 
numeral 4- classifier). These few examples are 
sufficient evidence that all the Kui-Kuwi 
dialects have borrowed the classificatory system 
of Oriya. 
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The Kurukh system shows very close simi- 
larities to the system of the Magadhan lan- 
guages, including an option in word order, and 
a number of classifying morphemes, most, if 
not all, of which are borrowings from the 
contiguous Magadhan languages Bihari and 
Oriya (Chhattisgarhi Hindi is also a neighbor, 
but does not have so elaborate a classificatory 
system) (e.g., jhan, gotar)g, fhur [cf. Bengali 
-/«]). The classifiers are used not merely with 
the Indo-Aryan numerals which have been 
borrowed from four on, hut also with the 
Dravidian numerals two to four. 

The Malto system is the most complex of all 
these. With the numerals from three on, which 
it has borrowed from the surrounding Bengali 
or Bihari, it uses a number of classifiers and 
the order numeral j classifier ^ noun. 'I'he 
classifiers are in part at least borrowed from a 
Magadhan system and include jen and gofa. In 
addition there are used danra for long objects 
(roads, bamboos, articles of clothing; * Modern 
hido-Aryan *dand- < Sanskrit danda- ‘stick*), 
pnia for ‘objects distinguished for surface’ 
(plates, combs, ponds, clouds, bedsteads; 

Modern Indo-Aryan *pah, ^pdt-, 

cf. Sanskrit pattaka-ho 2 iTd'), kada for tendril- 
like things (hair, wire, grass stalks; etymology 
not yet found), and several others whose 
etymologies have not yet been found. In 
addition to this, the Diavidian numerals for 
one and two, when they enumerate nouns 
denoting nonpersons, are used with some of 
the same set of classifiers just listed (p«/, kad, 
danr, etc.) plus several others, c.g pdnr for 
round objects (no etymology yet found) and 
maq for animals (Dravidian in origin). In this 
last construction many nouns arc used as their 
own classifiers (c.g., man-ond manu ‘one tree*). 
A unique feature of this construction for one 
and two is the order: classifier ^ numeral ^ 
noun, found nowhere else in any of the systems 
in India and presumably a Malto invention. It 
is to be noted too that the numeral forms -and 
‘one* and -is ‘two* in this construction arc 
found nowhere else but in this construction 
(cf. ort ‘one person,’ ivr ‘two persoii ’), and that 
for ‘one’ the closely related Kurujdi has the 
forms ort ‘one person* and ontd ‘one animal 
or thing,* the latter of which may either precede 
or follow a noun (contrasting with the single 
order in Malto). Malto, then, presumably 
began by borrowing numerals and classifiers 


from a neighboring Magadhan language, and 
subsequently elaborated the system independ- 
ently, chiefly on the basis of inherited material. 

For the Munda languages the evidence is less 
good. Kofowa certainly uses jhan and gwop 
gwofap, borrowings from Indo-Aryan, as well 
as others, like ‘head of cattle’ and hor 
‘person,* which are not borrowed; hor and jhan 
seem to be in free variation. The numerals 
involved are not borrowings. The order is 
numeral |- classifier noun. It is fairly clear 
from the accounts of Santali and Mundari that 
they use a similar system; it is quite clear that 
So:ra: does not. 

Here then is a large area of India, especially 
eastern and central India, with this feature. My 
reconstruction, relying on the fact that some, 
if not only, Indo-Aryan classifier morphemes 
are used in all the languages involved and on 
the further fact that these morphemes arc used 
only with Indo-Aryan numerals in some of the 
non-Indo-Aryan languages, is that the con- 
struction (so far as India is concerned) is 
originally Indo-Aryan. It spread thence to the 
other languages as a total construction con- 
sisting of numeral 1 classifier, and then was 
elaborated in some of the languages with 
native material, the native numerals, native 
morphemes as additional classifiers, etc. 

I’hc problem of Tclugu and Kannada is 
difficult. In certain dialects of Telugu the 
numeral.^ from eight to ten are followed by the 
classifier mandi when persons arc numerated; 
e.g., enimidi mandi manusulu ‘eight men.* Up 
ten this morpheme is in complementary 
t -tribution with the suffix -guru found in the 
forms denoting persons from three to seven 
(c.g. mug-guru manusulu^ nalu guru manusulu^ 
etc.) and the suffix -aru in idd-aru manusulu 
‘two men.” I do not know whether mandi is 
to be classed as a free form or as a suffix; 
presumably complete analysis of the language 
wmII answer this question. The morpheme is 
of Dravidian origin. Taken by itself it might be 
thought that Tclugu had developed this 
const! iction under the stimulus of Oriya; 
without a complete mapping of dialects and 
philological work to determine chronology one 
cannot be sure about this possibility. Another 
problem is w^hy the use of mandi should start 
only with eight. Perhaps the statement of it as 
in complementary distribution with -aru and 
-guru is the answer ; these suffixes do not occur 
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from eight to ten and perhaps mandi, as it were, 
makes up for their absence. But such an 
explanation is uncomfortably teleological and 
ad hoc, and the fact that there seems to be some 
free variation above ten is disturbing. It is 
hardly possible to dissociate the Telugu facts 
from those of Kannada. About the latter we are 
told that in the modern language and occa- 
sionally in the medieval one, mandi is added to 
the cardinal numerals to replace special forms 
for numerating persons. It is uncertain at what 
point the series starts; one authority says at 
four, a better one gives the form for three as an 
example. The special political interrelation 
between Telugu and Kannada in the medieval 
period (Vijayanagar kingdom, a.d. 1336-1565) 
allowed extensive borreving between them in 
both directions. Telugu in all probability owes 
the construction and the form to Kannada. It is 
not impossible that the Kannada construction 
might be a caique from Marathi. 

We must note too that Tamil, presumably the 
colloquial, uses per ‘name’ as classifier in nu- 
merating persons from two on; e.g., ndlu per 
tirufar ‘four thieves.* 

1 am at a loss to say more about these Tamil, 
Kannada, and Telugu examples. But certainly 
we must not ascribe the use of classifiers to 
Proto-Dravidian, 

The use of classifiers can be added to those 
other linguistic traits previously discussed, 
which establish India as one linguistic area for 
historical study. (This term “linguistic area” 
may be defined as meaning an area which 
includes languages belonging to more than one 
family but showing traits in common which are 
found not to belong to the other members of 
[at least] one of the families. It is perhaps not 
quite satisfactory as a technical term, though 
it has the virtue of having been used previously 
in this sense by H. V. Velten [1943] as a 
translation of Troubetzkoy’s Sprachbund. [My 
attention was called to this by Sebeok (1944) 
and Voegelin (1945, p. 58).] Among the dis- 


advantages of the term is the lack of an adjective 
and the impossibility of using the reverse 
phrase “areal linguistics,” since this is 
preempted by the Italian neolinguistic school 
in another sense. Perhaps however it will do 
for the moment, until some more ingenious 
scholar invents better terminology.) The 
evidence is at least as clear-cut as any that has 
been advanced in the establishment of a 
linguistic area in any part of the world, and in 
fact a good deal more so than much that has 
been offered. It is to be hoped that it will 
not be neglected henceforth when the question 
is raised whether linguistic features, especially 
those of morphology and syntax, can diffuse 
across genetic boundaries. Some of the features 
presented here are, it seems to me, as “pro- 
found” as we could wish to find (if we must 
attempt to apply Sapir’s value criteria). 
Certainly the end result of the borrowings is 
that the languages of the two families, Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian, seem in many respects 
more akin to one another than Indo-Aryan does 
to the other Indo-European languages. Wc 
must not, however, neglect Bloch’s final remark 
and his reasons therefor: “Ainsi done, si 
profondes qu’aient 6t6 les influences locales, 
elles n’ont pas conduit I’aryen de I’lnde ... ^ se 
diff^rencier fortement des autres langucs 
indo-europeennes” (1934, p. 330). [Thus, as 
profound as local influences have been, they 
have not led Indo-Aryan ... to diverge greatly 
from the other Indo-European languages.] 

In another place I adumbrate an attempt to 
include the linguistic area India in the larger 
linguistic area of East, Southeast, and South 
Asia. The evidence so far found concerns the 
use of classifiers and makes it at least possible 
that this trait reached the Indo-Aryan languages 
of the Magadhan area from Southeast Asia; 
but the demonstration of this is not as clear as 
that of the relationships within India and need 
not be given here to obscure the clear outlines of 
the matter discussed in this paper. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

Emeneau’s extensive identification of and running commentary on sources 
unfortunately has had to be omitted, and should be consulted in the original 
publication. 
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67 On Taxonomy of Languages 
and Cultures 

A. L. KROEBEK 


DEVELOPMENT AND VALUE 
OF TAXONOMY 


The reason evolutionary, phylogenetic, and 
strictly genetic biology have made such rapid 
and productive progress since Darwin is 
because of the sound taxonomy that biology 
had built up in the century and more between 
Linnaeus and Darwin. At the critical moment, 
accumulated pressures broke the dam of 
combined inertia and religious doctrine, and a 
rich static system was rapidly converted into a 
richer dynamic one, without waste and with 
enormous gain in understanding 

TAXONOMY OF LANGUAGES 
AND CULTURES 

Linguistics, very exceptionally, about seventy 
years before the Origin of Species^ became 
diachronically genetic through discovering 
evidence of Indo-European language rela- 
tionship. This genetic relationship remained its 
overwhelming preoccupation through the nine- 
teenth century, along with minor or nominal 
replicas of Semitic, Hamitic, Ugric, and 
Altaic relationship. The nature of the changes 
diversifying this genetic unity was investigated 
with increasing refinement and accuracy, but 
without serious progress toward understanding 
of the causality of the changes. The line of 
investigation was pursued autonomously, and 
was scarcely affected by the revolutionary 
shift of biological science to a diachronic and 
genetic approach after 1859. Within the 
sociocultural sciences genetic linguistics long 
remained unique in pursuing its way by 
point-for-point comparison of '^homologous” 
evidence and refraining from speculative; leaps 
with evolutionistic stages, the constituent 


members of each of which may be only analo- 
gously alike. 

Contrariwise, the study of society, through 
the philosophic addictions of Comte and 
Spencer, did not turn really diachronic because 
it substituted the qualitative and normative 
concept of progress for the chronology of 
history and the definable genetic affinities of 
linguistics (D. G. Macrae, in “Darwinism and 
the Social Sciences,” says: “What, in all 
probability, sociology most needs at the moment 
is not either a Newton or a Darwin, but a 
Linnaeus to elaborate a really workable 
classiheation of social structures and of the 
range and variety of institutional patterns and 
sequences” [in S. A. Barnett (Ed.), A Century of 
Darwin, 1958, p. 311].) 

The study of culture, however, which was 
just beginning to emerge at the time of the 
Darwinian breakthrough, was tremendously 
stimulated by this revolution. Only, possessing 
inadequate knowledge, and less taxonomic 01 - 
dering of it, the early anthropology substituted 
lunges at absolute “origins” for the relativities 
of historic development. Its first phase, as 
exemplified by Morgan, Bachofen, and in a 
measure Tylor, was a wholly placeless and 
timeless construct. A second phase, led by 
Frazer, added a psychological emphasis that 
led to its wide popularity and influence; but 
it was also placeless and timeless, in keeping 
with its principle of spontaneous psychic unity; 
Before the energy of this wave was spent, it was 
overtaken by a third, pseudohistoric one. In 
this, Graebner and Schmidt more or less 
specified the places of development though the 
times were left vague; Elliott Smith was more 
reckless in guessing and specified both, so that 
his scheme broke down more quickly. 
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The Bachofen-Morgan and the Frazerian 
evolutionistic speculations did have some 
counterpart in linguistics in the typological 
sequences culminating with Schleicher, which 
were outrightly speculative as well as normative 
and ethnocentric; but these failed to deflect the 
genetic direction of comparative evidential 
linguistics. 

Contemporaneously with the speculative pseu- 
dohistories of culture, in fact beginning some- 
what before them, the sternly critical intellect 
of Boas, inspired more by physical than by 
organic precedent but containing co\ert hu- 
manistic impulses such as his interest in 
languages, had overtaken the preceding specu- 
latively evolutionistic movements and soon 
swamped them, at least within scientific 
confines. But criticism seems antithetical to 
taxonomy, which may labor ploddingly but 
labors constructively, and overt systematic 
classification was something that Boas could 
somehow never bring himself to undertake. 
Boas* successors, in turn, tended to throw 
their energies into semiesthetic physiognomic 
characterizations of individual cultures, which 
may be good historian's material but are 
neither quite history nor taxonomy. I partici- 
pated in this along with Malinowski and 
Lowie, and Evans-Prichard and Ru^h Benedict 
and Margaret Mead have carried it farther. Of 
late, anthropologists have been largely given 
to testing hypotheses, which is again a proce- 
dure that seems to leave little room for taxo- 
nomic eflForts, whether in physics or biology 
or in cultural studies. 

So what Ellegard finds for linguistics, that 
It “has not yet developed more than the rudi- 
ments of a taxonomy,” I find loi the anthro- 
pological study of culture. We do hrve some 
solid and modern beginnings in anthropology 
by Murdock and Driver, though they «tand 
pretty isolated. For language, Greenberg has 
started something equally promising with his 
typological index, though his work on this 
remains so scant, so meager in labor and 
eflFort, as to make one wonder whether he has 
the necessary convincing faith in ‘ s own idea. 
One quality these three just-mentioned en- 
deavors share; they are all unafraid of 
quantitative formulations. Because both 
anthropology and linguistics root in humanistic 
soil, they have long tended to look askance at 
statistics as a bogey, forgetting that their 


activities involve natural science as well as 
humanism. I agree that a quantitative approach 
will require a more systematic linguistic and 
cultural taxonomy for its own proper devel- 
opment in regard to man as a species. Beyond 
that, whether it comes statistically or in 
patterning or by qualitative description, I > feel 
that the study of both culture and language is in 
crying need, in its own right, of far more 
systematic classification of their multifarious 
phenomena. Perhaps we have had a surplus of 
bright ideas and a shortage of consistent 
ordering and comparison of our data. 

GENETIC INQUIRY INTO LANGUAGE 
AND CULTURE 

It is evident that linguistics has differed from 
the systematic study of culture and society 
not so much in being more directly interested 
in taxonomic classification (which none of the 
three disciplines really pursued systematically) 
as in the fact that those phenomena which we 
call Indo-European— and which linguists (who 
were Europeans) were most concerned with 
because they included the languages of Europe 
— obtruded and forced upon the inquiring ob- 
server the fact of genetic relationship. To this 
event there was little or no active counterpart 
in the study of culture or society. Moreover, 
after a century and a half, increased study still 
continues to increase and clarify the evidences 
of relationship within genetic families. Con- 
trariwise, the investigation of culture, until 
nearly the turn of the century (and in belated 

uarters until well after it), continued to 

perate largely with speculation bolstered by 
selected evidence. When genuinely inductive 
and impartial use of evidence on culture began 
to prevail, what it more and more tended to 
establish was the wide spread of inter influencing 
by contact diffusion and induced (“stimulus’*) 
diffusion, which muddied and overlaid such 
pictures as there might also be of more or less 
pure-line autonomous developments of culture, 
comparable to the diversification within Indo- 
European. 

In part this difference in the history of language 
and culture seems due to a difference between 
the nature of language and the nature of the 
rest of culture. Superficially, language has 
seemed on the whole to be less permeable by 
alien contacts, and more conditioned by and 
retentive of its ow n past, so long as a particular 
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language survives at all. But it is increasingly 
becoming evident that the difference is far 
from complete, that alien and kindred contacts 
measurably influence language also, and that 
the belief in the seeming prevalence of auto- 
matic, orderly, slow genetic differentiation as 
the sole or even dominant process in the 
history of linguistic change must be questioned 
and perhaps abandoned. This belief has to date 
been built up and reenforced by the fact .that 
comparativists have ordinarily confined them- 
selves to dealing only with such part of linguistic 
phenomena as manifested genetic differentia- 
tion. This part of the phenomena showed 
orderly correspondences, which could be 
construed by the enthusiastic as a sort of 
predictable laws; whei as the effects of alien 
impingements were, as in culture history or in 
any history of man, much less regular, orderly, 
or conformable to a pattern. All the indications 
are that with reorientation of interest and 
objective, we shall find that the general course 
of linguistic change is considerably more like 
that of long-range cultural change than 
linguists have heretofore assumed. Historical 
accidents, including impingements from out- 
side, must be allowed a place in addition to 
spontaneous or “causeless” differentiation out 
of immanent genetic unity. 

(This view of the situation during the last 
century and a half sheds considerable light on 
the anomaly of linguistics having successfully 
operated on a genetic basis wijthout having 
concerned itself seriously with a general taxon- 
omy. It suggests that the assumption of 
genetic unity in linguistics was partly parallel 
to the positing of hypothetical origins in 
culture — although better evidenced. The whole 
tangle of the complexity of actual history was 
thereby avoided in both cases. 1 am not 
implying that the positive results of the com- 
parative study of Indo-European, Semitic, 
Sino-Tibetan, Malayo-Polynesian, or Athabas- 
can are about to be overthrown or discarded. 
They are founded and they will stand. But 
they may be considerably modified by the 
recognition of other processes which com- 
parativists have mostly ignored ; and the 
hitherto accepted results will at any rate have 
to be viewed as forming only part of a larger 
web of causes and effects. 

In twentieth-century study of culture, solid 
and positive results of assumptions of unitary 


origin and .unfolding development have been 
very much fewer than in linguistics, and the 
impending revision in understanding may 
accordingly be smaller, or even in reverse 
direction. This would be so because, first, the 
cultural findings of development from a single 
origin have usually been world-wide and uni- 
versal, but linguistic ones have been limited to 
one family of speech at a time out of many; and 
second because the cultural findings have 
been supported by less systematic evidence. 
Still, it docs seem possible that some portions 
of Tylor’s, Morgan's, and Frazer's findings may 
ultimately be revindicated, now that there is 
no longer danger that the massive effects of 
contact and diffusion will be underweighted as 
they used to be on the ground of being perhaps 
undeniable but also accidental, random, of 
little significance, and discardable.) 

THE BOAS POSITION 

On this point, credit for the most consistent 
championing of the probable parallelism of the 
historic behavior of language and culture must 
be accorded to Boas. He took the attitude that 
all taxonomy of languages should be deferred - 
except for the inspectionally most obvious and 
accepted cases like Indo-European and the 
Powellian stocks in North America. This was on 
the ground that without historic documents we 
were not in a position to determine what came 
into most languages from inside and from 
outside, out of their past history or through 
alien influences. I remember discussing Boas' 
attitude on this matter with Sapir and agreeing 
with the latter's formulation that while outside 
influencing (corresponding to diffusion in 
culture) must indeed be accepted for languages, 
such influencing ordinarily was a definitely 
minor factor, which should not be played up 
in order to negate the possibility of genetic 
classification and reconstructive history in 
linguistics. I certainly felt that Boas was 
oriented against further classificatory efforts 
in linguistics, and that it was this orientation 
that led him to pit contact effects against 
genetic diversification. And I had the impression 
that Sapir agreed with this opinion of mine. 
Boas certainly consistently pushed the securing 
and presentation of new linguistic data very 
much harder than any comparative work. Yet 
it may be that with his negative and critical bent 
he saw farther ahead than most linguists of his 
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day, and that he was actuated less by a generic 
antipathy to comparison and classification as 
such than by the perception that genetic 
reconstructions would be increasingly interfered 
with and sullied by diffusions and influences 
between originally distinct genetic units. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LEXICOSTATISI IC 
COMPARISONS FOR CHRONOLOCY 

It would also seem that a similai change in 
viewpoint is now occurring as a by-product of 
the increase of time-depths claimed Ui result 
from application of Icxicostatistics, and the 
accompanying findings, especially by Swadesh 
and Greenberg, of ancient cross-family rela- 
tionships in the ancient levels of many estab- 
lished “families.” It is true that most linguists 
still refuse to accept many of these findings: 
the periods involved are too long, the percent- 
ages of similar forms altogether too low for 
satisfactory reliability, and the forms themselves 
too truncated for likeness and unlikeness to be 
soundly distinguishable. 'Fhe whole picture 
of what is genetic and what is secondarily 
acquiicd lias become turbid; the genetic units 
have become few but vast, and undefined at 
the edges, w'ithoiit the intrusions into the 
genetic units being clear as to what happened, 
or how' and when. At the same time linguists 
who do not use the summary comparative 
methods of Swadesh and Greenberg, but 
operate with comparisons of the long valid sort, 
arc discovering more limited but perhaps more 
significant cross-ties between genetic groups 
heretofore rated as wholly unconnc i trd— such 
as Mary Haas’s Muskogian elements shared 
with Algonkian and Ritwan (1958b). The 
overall picture, at least among linguists in 
America, is fast becoming chaotic. When in 
1919 Paul Rad in assembled fifteen pages of 
evidence to show that all native American 
languages were probably interrelated, he was 
shrugged or laughed off. Now' it is a group of 
Sapir-trained linguists who are making much 
more voluminous findings by newer methods 
to the same effect as Radin, and the results of 
their more conservative colleagut seem to 
point in the same direction of overall anarchy. 
It does begin to look as if time w'ere beginning to 
justify Boas in his contention that all but the 
more obvious reconstructive and historic 
classifications of unwritten languages contained 
elements of unreliability. 


TAXONOMY AS THE IYA\ OCl 
OF THE CONFUSION 

The exit from this confounding of the long 
established order seems to be more comparison 
and more taxonomy, and let the genetic and the 
influencing chips lie where they fall. In native 
America, and no doubt for many unwritten 
languages on other continents also, the genetic 
families most in use have generally been first 
established by little more than inspection only: 
by evidence which a layman would accept as 
reasonably indicative of kinship. Sapir long 
ago made it plain, in spite of his premature 
death, that these simple findings would be 
transcended; he suggested probably reduction 
to six phyla in North America. Parts of these 
six have been reasonably validated by others 
since. But all such modifications have been 
still in the genetic framew'ork. Where genetic- 
similarity is strong enough to be certain, its 
findings should of course continue to be 
accepted. But when the similarity dilutes into 
mere possibilities which are so scant or scattering 
that they might be due to remnants of original 
unity, or to contact influences or borrowings, 
or to both sets of causes, some broader strategy 
of attack is indicated. 

THE TYPOLOGICAL INDEX 

Here is where Greenberg’s typological index 
might be of use, or some extension of it. It is 
the one general classificalory tool yet devised 
in linguistics, other than the sense-and-sound 
i» nologies ol the genetic comparative method. 
1 re are of course the older typings of w^hole 
languages — isolating, agglutinating, inflectional, 
sometimes polysynthctic — from which Sapir ’s 
1921 revised classification took off, and w^hich it 
was intended to supersede, just as Greenberg 
took off from this otherwise unutilized whole- 
language typing by Sapir. But the older 
classifications are too valuative and ethno- 
centric for modern use; and both they and 
Sapir result in too few fundamental classes— 
three o: four -for these to embody more than 
gross uistinctions. In fact, up to Schleicher the 
formulations were not so much in terms of 
embracive classes as they were high-point 
types -and ideal types at that. This docs not 
apply to Sapir, who was evidently trying to 
evolve a system that would take care of all 
known languages more or less adequately. But 
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Sapir*a sensitive empiricism and honesty would 
have revolted at any forcing of actual languages 
into four Procrustean patterns. So he ended up 
with a good many languages belonging to two or 
more subclasses; which inspires confidence in 
Sapir’s integrity, but diminishes the operational 
utility of his results. (Thus, Simple Mixed- 
Relational French, which “might nearly as well 
have come under D,“ Complex Mixed-Rela- 
tional, is also Fusional and mildly synthetically 
Analytical; Complex Mixed- Relational Nootka 
is “very nearly Complex Pure- Relational** and 
is also Agglutinative with a symbolic tinge and 
Polysynthetic; Chinook is Complex Mixed- 
Relational, Fusional-Agglutinative, and mildly 
Polysynthetic; Polynesian and Haida are both 
Complex Pure-Relatio: al and Agglutinative- 
Isolating but differ in being respectively 
Analytic and Polysynthetic [Sapir, 1921, pp. 
150-151].) 

The fundamental virtue and originality of 
Greenberg*s essay is that he has broken away 
altogether from classifying languages as wholes 
and has substituted ten features — the number 
could be increased — each expressible for each 
language by a simple numerical index. The 
simultaneous employment of these ten features 
potentially gives a considerable number of 
classes, and more subclasses if needed; and the 
fitting of particular languages into such 
seriating subclasses would be aided by the 
measure of objectivity provided by the index 
being quantitative. 

Here then we have at last a possible means for 
providing the needed taxonomy of extant 
languages. It would not be genetic classification ; 
but that would be in its favor, since we have 
begun to get some notion of the temporal 
distance at which the genetic classifying of 
language dissolves into tenuous mistiness, as 
well as an increasing awareness of the likely 
amount of alien intrusion into any genetic 
linguistic stream. 

It is true that in biology a good “natural** 
classification regularly proves to be a genetic 
one, with true homologues. But in the field of 
language and culture we shall evidently have to 
reconcile ourselves to a different and normally 
more complex situation, because of the contact 
influencing, the intrusions and absorptions, the 
hybridizing current on this level. When we 
get to the limits of even only reasonably 
probable genetic taxonomy, what have we got ? 


An indefinite but presumably fairly consider- 
able number of genetic units, irreducible, 
fading out into diffuse open ends, with an 
unknown number of inter-influencings pre- 
sumable between them, not only in their 
beginnings but later in their courses. 

It would seem that our only hope of achieving 
a sound linguistic taxonomy of breadth and 
depth is by operating with mechanisms that 
transcend the concept of genetic unity. And 
what tool of that sort is there extant, other than 
something along the lines of Greenberg’s 
indices and extension of them? True, we shall 
have to renounce then, temporarily at least, 
tracing regular correspondences of sound and 
of meaning, and shall have to deal instead with 
functional “meanings,** or perhaps more 
accurately, forms of linguistic mechanisms 
irrespective of similarity of sound. When these 
have resulted in some kind of intelligible 
taxonomy, this may show significant groupings 
that can perhaps be interpreted as histories of 
trends of what happened. Or, the emergent 
groupings may connect with some of the open- 
ended genetic ones we have already reached 
now, and the two may confirm each other. We 
cannot predict; we do have reason to expect 
that the trial will bear some fruit. And while 
some hopes will be dashed and results remain 
confused or obscure or negative, there are 
likely to be other spots in the terrain where un- 
expected positive findings will emerge. 

The century-and-a-half-old comparative 
genetic technique, the pride of linguistics, 
older than biological phylogenies, with its 
innumerable firm homologies of sense ami 
sound, is still a valuable tool; but our problems 
have grown so that we are beginning to realize 
that there arc many questions which this 
method cannot even try to answer. It is a 
splendid tool for confirming similarities within 
diversifications that have been going on for 
some millennia — perhaps up to 5,000 years, 
perhaps to 7,000. But there comes a point in 
the past — perhaps 10,000 years ago, perhaps 
less — at which the method no longer yields, 
reliable results. (It might be suggested, if 
comfort is needed, that even in biology, where 
phylogenies are simple in that mainly they only 
diversify, and we do have extinctions but no 
positive complications through convergences 
and recombinations— even in biology the 
natural genetic system of life branches or 
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classes works clearly for the Vertebrates, and 
nearly as well for the Arthopods. but breaks 
down if we try to trace the connection of the 
Chordate and Arthropod phyla.) And there, 
for a while at least, new methods of investiga- 


tion must take over; and Greenberg’s indices 
of characteristics and trends are one method 
that should certainly be given systematic try-out. 
If other methods too develop, so much the 
better. 


reference note 

References are organized in two parts: (A) genetic classification, and (B) typological 
classification. 

A. GENETIC CLASSIFICATION 

For comment on Kroeber’s discussion, see the last article in Part X. For a 
recent survey of the present state of genetic classification, see Hymes (1959c). For 
Swadesh s classificatory work, including a provisional formulation of world 
relationships, see his papers and references on pp. 575-584, 624-637; see espe- 
cially (1960b) for a claim counter to Kroeber’s evaluation of the limited time 
depth at which genetic relationship can be traced. For Greenberg’s work, see his 
methodological articles (1953, 1957a) and his studies in several areas of the 
world, partly reported in the paper of 1953. His most famous contribution, a 
classification of African languages has been reissued in revised form (1963); see 
the review of the original version by Wclmers (1956) and remarks by Gleason (I960). 
Greenberg’s survey classification of Latin American indigenous languages has been 
used in several publications (1959c. 1960a, Tax 1960); and a novel classification of 
Pacific and South Asian languages has been presented to a I960 meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies in New York. Present problems of genetic classifi- 
cation in Oceania are well brought out in Capell (1962) and the associated discussion 
by Chretien, Goodenough, Grace, Milke, et al. The studies by Mary Haas involving 
Algonquian (1958a, 1958b, 1959, 1960), referred to by Kroeber, like those of 
Swadesh and Greenberg, point toward deeper and broader historical connections 
among languages than heretofore establi'^hed. 

On problems of genetic classificati see further the general references to 
Hoijer’s article in Part VIII; the articles on classification of creoles by Hall and 
Taylor listed on pp. 543ff.; and the articles, and references thereto, by Swadesh 
Thieme, and Hockett in this part. See also the discussions by Hymes (1956a, 1956b, 
1957, 1960a. 1964), Gleason (1961, chap. 27), Lamb (1959), McQuown (1955, 
especially pp. 501-511, 556-566), Meillet (1926-1936, vol. I, pp. 19-35, 76-101, 
102-109; vol. II. pp. 44-46. 47-52, 53-69), and Pedersen (1931, passim). 

Genetic classification involves the vexed problem of determining subgroupings 
of the languages and dialects proven related. On the issues and methods of sub- 
grouping, see, besides the general references already cited, the references on 
dialect distance with W^.lflf’s article in Part ' II; on dialectology and linguistic 
geography with McDavid s article in Part VIII; and on lexicostatistics and glotto- 
chronology with the articles by Gudschinsky and Sw^adesh in this part, especially 
those by Dyen, Ellegard, Elmendorf, and Gleason. See also Dyen (1953, 1960), 
Garde (1961), Greenberg (1957c. chap. 4) and the review by Dyen (1959), 
Gudschinsky (1958), Hamp (1958), Pilch (1954), Porzig (1954). Stankiewicz 
(1957), Swadesh (1959b). 
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particularly, see Hymes (1961a). 
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part X 


TOWARD 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 




Introduction 


Those who study language and culture can see their work as itself a 
part of their subject-matter. From a long-range viewpoint, the rise of 
special disciplines, such as linguistics and anthropology, can be seen as an 
advance to a novel stage in the interrelations of language and culture. The 
stage is one of increased explicit awareness of language as part of culture, 
of appeal to more adequate criteria and evidence for conceptions of 
language, and of work w'ith practical consequences that partly shape it. 
It was especially of the last development that Bloomfield wrote, “linguistic 
science is a step in the self-realization of man” ( 1914 , p. 325 ). 

All societies have some conceptions and awareness of the nature 
and uses of language. As specialists, our beliefs and attitudes are but 
part of the spectrum in our own society, and not wholly independent 
of the rest. 

Seen comparatively, conceptions and awareness of language are a 
significant, unfortunately neglected part of ethnography and cross-cultural 
studies. Nonliterate peoples are not wholly unconscious of linguistic habits, 
even of structural detail, as occasional reports of native terms for phonemic 
tonal contrasts, the distinctive feature '^f nasality, and the like, attest. Hence 
it becomes an empirical matter of so ue interest to determine the varying 
degree of explicit awareness and the factors on which it depends. For that 
matter, writing systems form part of the evidence, since their invention or 
adaptation is prima facie indication of some sort of structural analysis. 

Seen in a broadly evolutionary perspective, conceptions and awareness 
of the nature and uses of language can be taken as having progressed. The 
contents of a book such as this, when compared to what could have been 
chosen even a generation ago, are indication of that fact. Yet in a given case, 
advance appears as contingent upon the same sorts of factors that affect the 
place of language in anv society: existing knowledge, values, and beliefs; 
existing resources of data, procedure, and equipment; the organization of 
relevant activity in relation to the social structure of the whole; focuses of 
cultural interest; types and particular cases of personality and motivation. 
Advance in any particular line of study may be irregular, and relations 
between lines of study may be out of phase. 
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Historical perspective, then, gives the student of linguistics and 
anthropology a long-range sense of his place in the advance of knowledge, 
in sociocultural evolution, or history (whichever phrasing one prefers). At 
the same time it induces a measure of humility in regard to his immediate 
role, as he becomes aware of how his own context may appear when analyzed 
in terms of particular factors and functions and of the dependence of 
published work and statement on particular, contingent relations among 
senders and audiences, sharers of a code, conformity to norms of message- 
form, differential access to channels, and the like. It would be unfortunate 
and ironic if those who adopted relativity as a working perspective on 
the verbal behavior of others should lack it with regard to their own. 

An additional advantage gained from the cultivation of historical 
perspective is that it contributes to continuity and cumulativeness and to 
economy of effort (a good many things turn out to be new bottles for old 
wine). Mor. over, the past of a discipline may play an ideological role in 
current disputes, so that an objective understanding of it is needed for 
balanced judgment. Some evaluations of Boas miss the mark by overlooking 
the role of linguistic work within his anthropological career and thought. 
The extremes of posthumous flurry over Whorf's ideas might have been 
avoided, if the century and a half of interest in the problem (in connection 
with Amerindian languages at that) had not been seemingly forgotten. 

More generally, we sometimes forget that the kinds of work and 
thought that we recognize as anthropological precede by several decades the 
professional disciplines devoted to them. The experience of field work m an 
exotic tongue; the publication of grammar, text, and dictionary to make 
such a tongue known to scholarship ; interest in languages as evidence of the 
origins and characteristics of the peoples speaking them — all these have a 
significant development antedating our present journals, organizations, and 
culture heroes, and Sometimes that development has helped shape subse- 
quent work. Some of the earliest descriptive work is of first quality, and 
good accounts of individual languages are scattered through the centuries 
since the sixteenth. Moreover, the notion of describing a language sui 
generis has at least as long a history, and has either been transmitted or 
independently invented throughout that time. The record shows not a past 
which lacked the notion and a present which has gained it, but a recurrent 
struggle for its proper recognition. One further example from a theoretical 
line of development is particularly worth mention. A decade ago many 
scholars would have written the history of the study of language in terms 
of the successive triumphs of comparative linguistics in the nineteenth 
century and descriptive or structural linguistics in the twentieth, both 
conceived in a rather positivistic and particularistic spirit. Recent currents 
of renewed interest in general linguistics and general grammar have seen a 
revival of the reputations of Wilhelm von Humboldt and George de 
Gabelentz. The work of these two men, at the beginning and end of the 
nineteenth century, respectively, had almost been lost from sight, but they 
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cultivated an outlook, distinct from the nineteenth century comparative 
linguistics celebrated in the standard histories, which anticipated the basic- 
questions of structural linguistics today. Bloomfield (1914, p. 310) had 
signalled von Humboldt’s work as leading the way both to the special 
philologies of the various language families of the world, and “the study of 
the conditions and laws of language; its psychic and social character and its 
historical development”; but subsequent American linguistics seemed to 
forget von Humboldt until after the Second World War and the interests 
awakened by discussions centered around Whorf. 

I he twin moral, of course, is that the latest work is not always or 
exclusively the best and that triumphs and reputations are seldom fixed. 
Both points need to be taken to heart in disciplines such as lingui.stics and 
anthropology, whose scope and intersection and productue work ha\e so 
often been shaped by fashion, so that continuitv and c'umulativeness seem 
as much the exception as the rule. 

No history <'f linguistic anthropology exists, although one may emerge 
as part of the growing professional interest in the history of anthropology 
generally. Aspects of its history aie indicated in the introductions to the 
preceding parts. 'The two articles included in this part contribute to 
historical perspective, both by their content and by the contrast their content 
affords. 

Malkiel’s delineation of a tradition of linguistic work, important but 
unfamiliar to most of us, not only has a special contrastive value, but 
brings out a number of the eonsiilerations which must enter into the 
historical study of any branch of scholarship His paper serves as a model 
for compact treatment. Moreoxer, although historical, the pajuT speaks 
also to current interests. It calls attention to a major Kuropean tradition of 
joint work in linguistics and ethnography, concerned with the study of 
folk or peasant communities. These joint field investigations of dialects and 
artifacts and the consecnient analjsf such as in Wfirtei-umi-Sachen 
studies, broach topical pioblems oi increasing interest to linguistic 
ethnographers working in other areas, (iiven this fact and the revival of the 
studv of European rural communities by .Xmerican anthropologists, one 
may expect the experience oi the Romance field in these resf'iects to gain 
considerable general attention. ( The significance of the Romance field tor 
questions of long-range historical process and methodology has, of course, 
been long well known.) 

'The discussion of Kroeber’s w’ork in the sttuly of language exemplifies 
the genre in which most of the contributions to the history of linguistics 
and anthropology by lir/uists and anthroj ^dogists theinsehes have been 
made. Because of Krotber’s long prodiictixe career and the breadth of his 
interests, such a discussion touches upon a large part of the dex elopment of 
linguistic anthropology in this century. 
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THE SCOPE OF 7 HE PROBLEM 
At the critical borderline between physical 
sciences, social sciences, and humanities, general 
linguistics has become one of the rallying 
points for particularly ambitious mid-century 
scholars. Earlier systems of analysis are being 
appraised and mostly repudiated on the 
strength of their insudicient applicability to 
the widest possible range of differently struc- 
tured languages. Under these conditions, is it 
tcasiblc and advisable for workers in a neatly 
bounded subfield of linguistics to strive for 
limited autonomy, i.e., for their right to use a 
private scale of values, not incompatible with 
the broad principles and aims of the chosen 
science, but neither necessarily identical w'itli 
such tastes and emotional preferences as have 
in actual life become inextricably tangled with 
those theoretical foundations ? ]\lan> w’ill 
hasten to deny this privilege without further 
hearing, for disciplinary reasoi.' that can 
readily be anticipated, but the problem has too 
many ramifications to be summarily dismissed. 
Indeed, the chances are that the most effective 
answer that can be provided will be neither a 
flat denial nor an exuberant affirmation, but an 
unhurried tracing of the limits beyond which 
the autonomy of a part cannot be stretched 
without impairing the common weal. 

Let Romance linguistics serve as a test case 
of a defensible share of ‘'separatism,*' in a 
climate of debate free from apology and 
inculpation. Once a strong case * a partial 
autonomy of one meaningfully delimited sub- 
discipline has been established, spokesmen for 
any other comparable smaller unit mav 
legitimately invoke this principle, adjusting its 
implications to varying circumstances. 

This paper contends that most distinctive 


traits of Romance linguistics may be deduced 
from an inventory of its characteristic resources. 

I he chief advantage of this strategy is the 
reduction of subjectively colored choices to a 
reasonable modicum. This platform docs not 
force one to disregard the agency of other 
powerful determining factors. At least three 
such additional ingredients seem worthy of 
mention: the specific evolutionary stage that 
the Mibdisciplinc has reached, the matrix of the 
national (or continental) culture that gave it 
birth and initially sheltered it, and the impact of 
magnetic per.sonalities among its leaders, past 
and present. The discussion of these super- 
venient influences will be relegated to the 
concluding section. 

CHARACTERISTICS TRACEABLE 
TO THE MATERIAL 

THE AVAILABLE RECORDS 
^he peculiar ambit and even the tone of 
1* mance linguistics have to an astonishing 
extent been predetermined bv the abundant 
material —either relatively well-preserved pet- 
rifacts or elements still in a state of flux and 
accessible to direct scrutiny — w'hich genera- 
tions of competent workers have become 
accustomed to handling. The bulk of these raw 
data, in its bare essentials, includes several 
standard languages, observable over periods of 
from four to ten centuries and known to have 
served as carriers of influential literatures; a 
wide variety of not too sharply differentiated 
clusters of dialects, a tew of them lacking 
archival documentation, hence explorable 
through field work alone; scattered vestiges of 
ancestral lexical material in less closely related 
media, c.g., stray Latin words fossilized in 
Numidian (Berber), Germanic, or Celtic 
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dialects; plus — a priceless possession — the 
thoroughly documented parent language itself. 
Latin. This language, used at widely discrepant 
social levels, counted among its speakers many 
who were in the process of gradual assimilation 
to Graeco-Roman culture; it occupied a far- 
flung expanse of territory fringed by ever 
fluctuating contours, an area subjugated in the 
course of four centuries of almost relentless 
w'arfare. An inwardly corroded Roman empire 
started falling apart at its seams in the third 
century; it is plausibly argued that as a result of 
its piecemeal dismemberment in the following 
two hundred years, colloquial Latin, except 
possibly among the highly literate, began to 
adopt sc\eral regionally colored forms in ever 
quickening tempo. 

Scarcely any reliable records of the suspected 
varieties of spoken Latin have been directly 
transmitted, with the probable exception of 
the early comedy (Plautus), phrased in an 
idiom true to life, and of Petronius’ sensitive 
rendition of con\ersations held by a motley 
crowd at Trimalchio's banquet. However, an 
impressive mass of circumstantial evidence 
enables the experienced “restorer” to piece 
together a fcM of the fleeting or (as we some- 
times know from retrospect) lasting features of 
that submerged Latinity. Between the gradual 
extinction of a relatively unified, if finely 
graded, I.,atin and the emergence of the earliest, 
awkw'ardly styled texts in the major vernaculars 
(ninth to twelfth century), there lies a critical 
gap ranging, according to zone jfnd language, 
from four to six lumdrcd years, with Portuguese, 
Spanish (except in its archaic Mozarabic garb), 
and Italian trailing conspicuously behind 
French and Provencal. Texts (legal, histori- 
ographic, religious, didactic, and epistolary) 
dating from this transitional period (the tag 
“dim” rather than “dark” would most elo- 
quently characterize such a twilight age) were 
often composed in some kind of semicon- 
ventional minimum Latin, affording occasional 
glimpses of the presumable actual speaking 
habits of writers, copyists, and notaries. 

Eventually the vernaculars were recognized as 
fitting media for at least some literary genres 
and for charters; their coming of age was 
exceedingly slow in entailing the recession of 
medieval Latin as a favorite vehicle of writing, a 
vehicle subject, not unlike many other immo- 
bilized and slightly rusty prestige languages, 


to periodic attempts at “purification” imposed 
from above. This strained situation nourished a 
protracted osmosis between, on the one hand, 
an artificially maintained Latin seemingly 
almost arrested in its development but in fact 
never quite immune to steady erosive infiltra- 
tion, and, on the other, a constellation of local 
dialects each almost free (but at no time entirely 
so) to follow its own natural bent or drift. In 
short, early Romance in all its protean mani- 
festations is the very image of shackled spon- 
taneity. 

OVERLAPPING OF PHILOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 

At this point a short terminological digression 
is in order. Whether one takes philology in its 
narrow, archaeological sense (bibliography, 
paleography, textual criticism, epigraphy, nu- 
mismatics, toponymy) or in its broader meaning 
of cultural history moored to the meticulous 
examination of records, there are many 
temptations for moderns to establish valid 
contrasts, as regards definition and charac- 
terization, between this “antiquarian” branch 
of knowledge and a thoroughly refurbished 
linguistics. 

The provinces of the two disciplines are not 
exactly coterminous, their respective degrees 
of abstractness are incongruous, their appeals 
to imagination are unequal in intensity and in 
direction, their affinities toother lines of learning 
could not, one is at intervals sharply reminded, 
be less germane. But granted this pervasive 
divergence between the two climates of 
research, it still remains true that a radical, 
unhealable break between the tw'o approaches 
cannot be seriously advocated in a subfield 
as clearly predestined to yield a perfect testing 
ground for experiments in diachronic research 
as is the Romance domain. 

In this privileged precinct ancient idiosyn- 
crasies of spelling (suggestive, if deftly in- 
terpreted, of otherwise unobservable or elusive 
vocal habits) and present-day patterns of 
dialect speech, lending themselves to advanced 
techniques of recording and analysis, are at 
bottom mutually complementary and invite 
systematic comparison. One can, then, with a 
measure of justification set off philology from 
historical linguistics in formal presentation 
(much as in Ernout and Meillet’s admirable 
etymological dictionary the unexciting inventory 
of recorded and readily inferrable Latin forms 
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has been neatly segregratcd from the corpus of 
hazardous reconstructions relating to a nebulous 
past); but one cannot, in actual operations, 
expect to enforce this disentanglement without 
grave damage to the chosen inquiry. 

the changing hierarchy ()1- apf*roa(:hes 
(arrangement vs. seqcence) 

In theory most linguists arc likely to admit the 
perfect equality of status between synchronic 
and diachronic studies. Yet in practice powerful 
currents of fashions in scholarly think' ng have 
tended to upset this equilibrium in favor of 
some kind of hierarchization. Fifty years ago, 
under the aegis of historicism refined by 
evolutionism, the dominant perspective in 
language study was diachronic, 'loday’s 
heightened concern with exotic languages - 
many of them lacking a knowablc past and a 
general shift of focus in the direction of 
behavioral sciences, reinforced in some tone- 
setting milieus by an emotionally nurtured 
indifference to history, are jointly giving 
tremendous impetus to synchronic studies and 
concomitantly tend to discourage laige-scale 
undertakings along the time avis. Romance 
linguistics can only profit from increased 
sophistication in structural analysis, but its 
stock of precious material is so distributed as 
to have inescapably predetermined the greatest 
potential services that its practitioners can hope 
to render to the advancement of knowledge. 
These services lie unequivocally along the path 
of diachronic inquiries, lo put it differently: 
the patterns of arrangement in Romance 
languages and dialects seem less diversified, 
hence conceivably less thought-provoking, than 
those discovered in other not quite >0 prominent 
families. In contrast, the patterns of temporal 
sequences can here be recognized in all their 
complexity with such uniquely gratifving 
precision as to lead one to expect from the 
Romance quarters particularly weighty con- 
tributions to this phase of general linguistic 
theory. 

SOME SPECIAL IMPLICATIONS OF HISTORICISM 

Just as some perceptive theorists make it a 
point to discriminate between the labels 
“general,” “synchronic,” “descriptive,” “func- 
tional,” “structural,” and “static” applied to 
closely allied perspectives in linguistics, so the 
three tags used in the opposite camp, “dia- 


chronic,” “historical,” and “dynamic,” though 
practically interchangeable in informal scholarly 
discourse, deserve each to evolve a slightly 
distinctive connotation. Diachrony preeminently 
implies unilinear reconstruction of earlier 
stages by means of linguistic comparison alone, 
a procedure reminiscent in its rigor of logical 
and mathematical analyses. Historicism may 
well with equal force suggest a scholar’s 
indebtedness to all sources of historical 
information (external and internal evidence 
alike) and presuppose on his part a special 
virtuosity in tapping these disparate sources 
as well as a liberal endowment of judiciousness 
in weighing them against one another. 
Dynamics, though inconclusive with regard 
to the selection of sources, seems closer to 
historicism. being chiefly attuned to the 
interplay of such forces as shape (or forcibly 
keep intact) a closely cohesive mobile mass of 
linguistic molecules. 

Granted that much, one may thus elaborate 
upon the preference which most Romance 
linguists display for the time perspective. 
I'heirs tends to be a truly historical approach 
w'ith all the heavy implications of this qualifier 
rather than purely diachronic extrapolation; 
consequently the grasp of the dynamic formula 
presiding at each juncture over the combi- 
nation of forces and counterforccs locked in a 
ceaseless struggle is to them a goal worthy of 
earnest endeavor. 

To be sure, it is hazardous to introduce non- 
linguistic assumptions into the reconstruction of 
u.' St hypothetical parent languages, w'hich the 
a* .yst is rarely in a position to assign, on 
independent grounds, to specific primeval 
habitats and itineraries, .still less to definite 
ethnic stocks; few who have played with this 
avenue of approach have entirely eschewed the 
risk of circular thinking. On the other hand, 
the events surrounding the gestation of 
Romance languages were lor a long time in the 
limelight of ancient and medieval historiog- 
raphy, hence merited rough dating and 
localiza-ion at the hands of articulate and 
literate contemporaries, including not a few 
eyewitnesses. Also, archaeology and physical 
anthropology, furnishing their evidence under 
so tightly controlled conditions, may act 
fairly trustworthy handmaidens to “linguistic 
paleontology” (to use G. I. Ascoli’s and W. 
Meyer-Liibke’s favorite term). For these reasons 
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numerous Romance linguists, to round out 
their training, have striven to acquire additional 
skills in ancillary disciplines and have cheerfully 
put these skills to good use in linguistic 
projection. 

This proclivity toward an intricate argument, 
involving frequent and adroitly executed shifts 
from one discipline to another, in turn explains 
why most Romanists have tacitly avoided an 
austerely isolationist theoretical platform. Their 
policy, on the tactical and the strategic levels, 
has rather been interventionist (at times 
excessively so for their own good), that is, 
geared to the exploration, by free imaginative 
blends of all devices legitimate in identification, 
of the constant interaction between language 
and nonverbal culi ire. Hence a Romance 
linguist is more likely than not to deprecate any 
rash equation between linguistics and straight 
grammar, while acknowledging a flair for 
formulating grammatical relationships as a 
desirable part of one’s professional equipment. 

LEXICAL EMPHASIS 

Heightened alertness to concrete detail, 
viewed at close range in multidimensional 
projection, calls for sharpness of focus balanced 
by narrowness of scope. Applied to linguistic 
conditions and translated into the appropriate 
terminology, this kind of curiosity ordinarily 
signifies keener concern with the loosely 
split-up lexicon than with close-knit sound- 
systems or with fairly tight morphological 
scaffolding. In fact, Romance linguistics has 
lately perfected to an enviable degree lexicog- 
raphy (the art of cogently arraying lexical data 
in reference works of varying size), lexicology 
(stage-by-stage analysis of bundles of lexical 
trajectories), and etymology (inquiry into the 
inceptive phases of lexical evolutions), pouring 
out lavishly documented monographs on 
individual words of rich associative potentiali- 
ties, striking cultural implications, or unusual 
areal configurations; on intricately ramified 
word families; on neatly delineated semantic 
clusters (including anatomic designations, kin- 
ship terms, and especially names of tools, 
containers, vehicles, buildings, and textiles 
examinable in the graphic WSrter-und-Sachen 
style). Other researches revolve around strings 
of secondary formations tied together by 
powerful morphological bonds, e.g., sharing a 
prefix, a suffix, or an “interfix,*’ a compositional 


pattern, 9 characteristic distribution of sounds 
in “expressive” words. Regrettably, this praise- 
worthy sustained excellence on the lexical side 
has sometimes been gratuitously achieved at 
the painful cost of relative indifference to 
equally thought-arresting grammatical pat- 
terning. 

VISUAL ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE 

Like all linguists, Romance scholars recognize 
a flexible pattern of auditory symbolism as the 
primeval origin and continued foundation of 
all speech. Yet their special preoccupation witli 
the lexicon, in particular with semantic 
extensions and restrictions, has furthermore 
sharpened their awareness of visual problems 
in language. (Visual is here taken in the 
psychological or poetic sense of imagery, not in 
the pragmatic sense of written records or of 
any comparable artificial devices.) 

At the present stage of scientific progress the 
student of imagery finds himself at a disad- 
vantage, since he lacks apposite machinery or 
even an unassailable rule of thumb that would 
lend authority to his observations, whereas 
the auditory base of speech invites a dual set of 
precise descriptions: one on the articulatory 
and one on the acoustic level. But even im- 
pressionistic work, with its unavoidable margin 
of subjectivity, may be rewarding as long as its 
limitations (calling for further revision) are 
expressly recognized and as it is superaddeil 
to more rigorous dissections. Moreover, within 
the fabric of our culture this pictorial approach, 
for all its imprecision or even, paradoxically, on 
account of it, has acquired a certain inherent 
charm which attracts into the fold of linguistics 
not a few artistically sensitive and imaginative 
intellectuals who might feel discouraged by an 
accumulation of unmitigated severity. 

Pictorial analysis can be of great usefulness for 
any investigation into the metaphoric extensions 
of a word’s limited semantic ambit. Thus, in 
studying the names of the flail across language 
and dialect borders, one needs a statement that 
would set this tool apart from others displaying 
comparably sharp and suggestive contours, 
like the ax, the pickax, the shovel, the pitch 
fork, the saw, and the comb. The typical 
features of a European flail, reduced to its bare 
essentials, include a long slender bar (handle) 
at one end of which a stouter or shorter stick 
(swingle), occasionally curved or rounded, is so 
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attached as to swing freely. Normally it serves 
to beat the grain out of the ear, but it may 
equally well qualify for separating beans from 
their pods, for handling flax, and for comparable 
subsidiary functions. There are many variables: 
the connection between the two sticks shows 
several degrees of elaborateness, the material 
out of which the sticks are carved is mostly, 
but not always, wood (for instance, in the 
medieval military weapon called flail the 
swingle was replaced by a metal ball or a piece 
set with spikes and the short bundle was 
generally of metal). The irreducible elements 
that make up the pattern, then, are three: 
(1) difference in length between the two bars, 
ordinarily in favor of the handle; (2) irreversible 
distribution of functions between them; (3) 
provision for free swinging, yet solid attach- 
ment. This last-named condition explains such 
figurative uses in English as {ohs.) Jlail ‘swinging 
part, as a gate bar or the lever of a press’; 
(anat., surff.) flail joint ‘joint showing abnormal 
mobility* ; (coll.) to flail about (ones arms, etc.). 
One may similarly go about defining with 
utmost economy the basic design of a comb, to 
appreciate its use, in numerous languages, as a 
designation not only of certain toothed t<jols 
and adornments for separating, cleaning, and 
keeping w^ell-groomcd human hair (primarily, 
the woman’s hair), but also of a miscellany of 
characteristically shaped instruments adopted 
in traditional crafts and trades no less than in 
modern industry for the processing of wool, 
flax, oakum, etc., for weaving fabrics and mats, 
and for embroidering. Morco\e., the local 
word for comb denotes a musical instrument 
(in classical Portuguese); parts of the human 
or animal body (‘crest of a cock’ in English; 
‘pubes’ in Latin and Ibero- Romance): the top 
of a wave or a hill (in Germanic); an aggregation 
of cells for honey (in English); several plants, 
some of them expressly described as prickly 
(in Brazilian Portuguese), etc. 

THE GEOGRAPHIC DIMENSION AND THE DIFFU- 
SIONIST DOCTRINE 

The general propensity of Rom. ce linguists 
toward concreteness, plus their prominent 
representation among the pioneer dialect 
cartographers and fieldworkers have sensitized 
most younger workers in their ranks to the 
crucially important geographic factor in every 
ensemble of causes-and-effects bearing on 


language. In their consciousness a given 
linguistic form and its neatly pinpointed locus 
belong as intimately together as do the numer- 
ator and the denominator of any vulgar fraction. 
Other teams of linguists may have displayed a 
more impressive degree of attention to such 
variables as oscillations on the social scale, the 
tempi of speech, the intonational curves, the 
controlling phrasal environment of words at 
issue; on the credit side of Romance scholarship 
one must place progressive alertness to locali- 
zation. 

This flair for static ordering of restricted or 
vast zones, in conjunction with a vivid grasp 
of the subtle interlocking of historical events, 
has made Romance dialect geographers experts 
in stratigraphy, centering their attention on 
patterns of successive layers, and, indirectly, 
the staunchest advocate.s- -and most enthusi- 
astic practitioners of the dififusionist doctrine 
outside the Hoasian school. The major risk that 
one runs in putting these ideas into practice 
lies in calculating on the scale of increasing 
abstractness the precise degree beyond which 
any appeal to them may become more of a 
liability than of an asset. The staking-out of 
minor self-contained linguistic zones (Sprach- 
landschaften) bounded by an approximate 
consensus of isoglosses is an unimpeachable 
procedure. The identification of recurrent 
specific areal patterns in the linguistic growth 
of a major territory (say, the pervasive aloofness 
of Gascony vis-a-vis the remainder of Gallo- 
Romance or the coincidences, too frequent and 
"riking to be discounted as fortuitous, between 
'.eonese and Aragonese on either flank of Old 
Castilian) also deserves unqualified endorse- 
ment. But Bartoli’s attempt to advance one 
step further by extracting, from the comparison 
of some such concrete situations, a set of 
generally valid norms for the reconstruction of 
hidden sequences of events on the sole basis of 
resultant areal configurations (“Agc-and-Area” 
Hypothesis”) has failed to outgrow the stage 
of a stimulating experiment. 

LITEkARY LANGrAGFS AS OBJECTS OF STUDY 

The earlier variety of anthropological linguis- 
tics, which crystallized at a moment when 
anthropologists were mainly engrossed by 
primitive, exotic societies lacking any sustained 
tradition of literacy, militantly emphasized not 
only the temporal priority of speech over script, 
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but — less persuasively — also its supremacy in 
other respects, the chief argument being the 
customary omission from most conventional 
notations of such prosodic key features as pitch 
and stress (also of juncture). In some quarters 
this attitude of diffidence toward any kind of 
records coalesced with cultivated indifference 
toward the study of fine literature, possibly as 
a recoil from the excessive subjectivism in 
aesthetic appreciation or in tacit protest against 
the glaring disparity in recognition which our 
society bestows on broadly literary as against 
stringently linguistic pursuits. 

Romance linguists here stand apart almost en 
bloc: they cherish treating the spoken and the 
written on a par, delight in tracing their interac- 
tions (including the increasingly frequent 
surrender of speech habits to the pressure of 
spelling), and refuse to abjure their active 
interest in literary analysis, again along the 
axes of time and of arrangement. In fact, 
joint concern with spontaneous dialect speech 
and with stylized, sophisticated discourse, and 
purposefully developed deftness in examining 
their complicated interactions have become the 
hallmark of Romance scholarship at its most 
satisfying. Such specialists as choose to con- 
centrate exclusively on the one or on the other 
unwittingly relegate their researches to some 
fringe of our domain. 

There are numerous reasons for this idiosyn- 
crasy. For one thing, the Romanist — unlike, 
say, the Latinist — witnesses no gradual spread 
of a single, fairly homogeneous city dialect over 
a widening expanse of territory, but rather 
protracted rivalry between clusters of cognate 
dialects vying for the privilege of serving the 
needs of a written standard, especially at the 
opening period of the vernacular literatures and 
with particular regard to the frequently con- 
flicting preferences of authors, revisers, and 
copyists. With the possible exception of the 
Old Provencal troubadour lyric couched from 
the outset in a fairly undiflFerentiated idiom (a 
leveling of form that matches the exquisite 
conventionality of much of its content), the 
early Romance texts from France proper, 
Italy, and Spain all show a high incidence of 
regional features, and those transmitted through 
devious routes often display a confusingly 
erratic intermingling of such traits. Though 
medieval and modern dialect literature, despite 
its spontaneous ring, uses a vehicle not entirely 


immune to. inroads of convention, the distance 
separating unpremeditated utterances from 
polished written statements is here conspicu- 
ously short. 

For another thing, in such complexly struc- 
tured and tradition-ridden societies as those of 
the northwestern and central Mediterranean 
it would be naive to reckon with the consistent 
preservation of parochial speech habits, trans- 
mitted from mouth to mouth, except in a few 
almost hermetically isolated nooks. All over the 
plains, in hilly terrain, along the coasts, and 
especially down the valleys of navigable rivers 
it is perfectly normal for trends of local and 
regional drift to have been disturbed by the 
infiltration not only of patches of neighboring 
dialect speech, but also of chunks of the 
prestige language (which, in the last analysis, 
merely represents the sublimation, through 
deliberate sifting, of just another humble rural 
dialect); to this formula add, for the earlier 
periods, the ever-present unweakening grip of 
Latin, especially in the ecclesiastic domain. 
Symptomatic of this ceaseless bidirectional ooz- 
ing is the presence, by the hundreds, of 
original dialect words in the most selective 
standard languages: Tuscan, for example, is 
replete with words drawn from Lombard and 
other northern dialects, Spanish and Galician- 
Portuguese are, at least lexically, a classic 
illustration of communicating vessels, and the 
French vocabulary teems w^ith patois words, 
despite early political centralization and aloof- 
ness to rusticity. By way of compensation, as it 
were, rural and partially rural dialect speech 
has absorbed a vast amount of “semilearned’* 
features, often not immediately recognizable in 
their new disguises: combinations of sounds 
typically, jarring diphthongs or unfamilar medial 
consonant clusters — garbled pretentious affixes, 
half-understood sesquipedalian words, syntactic 
constructions clumsily imitative of classical 
Latin, even accentual schemes and pitch 
contours. These linguistic tradingposts arc 
ideal breedingplaces for folk etymology and 
hypercorrection. 

Two final considerations. First, no coolheaded 
Romance linguist would deny the chronological 
priority and continued preeminence of the 
actual flow of speech, provided one makes due 
allowance for the fact that the written language, 
whether living or dead, may at any propitious 
moment have acted as a powerful force (a 
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stimulant or a barrier) in the shaping of that 
speech and will in al! likelihood continue to 
leave its impress on the colloquial medium at 
an accelerated rhythm. In not a few instances 
spelling has demonstrably deflected pronuncia- 
tion from its predictable course (a fact gratui- 
tously played down in some quarters), while the 
luxuriant growth of hyperurbanism reveals in 
what direction the pressure of social forces is 
most effectively at work. In modern western 
societies average speakers, for scientifically valid 
or indefensible reasons, are eager to attach to 
their pronunciation a cachet of respectability, 
i.e., of a certain conformity to recognized 
spelling habits, and correspondingly to mould 
their grammar and vocabulary, as best they can, 
by standards officially encouraged or enforced. 
If linguists are sincere in confining themselves 
to the role of detached observers and analysts 
rather than of active participants, they should 
refrain scrupulously from cither abetting or 
obstructing this controversial trend. 

Second, the fully grown literary language, 
whatever trickling or torrential sources and 
tri butanes may have fed it, tends to fall into 
a system, or subsystem, of its own, laying itself 
open to analytical inspection no less than docs 
any representative corpus of elicited utterances. 
In some respects (nonobligatory features of 
lexicon and clausal architecture) this stylized 
language may display a greater abundance of 
resources or more delicately graded patterning, 
bordering on the ornamental. As an intricate 
but ordered whole (if one discounts the rare 
occurrences of intentional obfu.c (tion), it 
invites individuating study at the same levels 
sounds, forms, constructions as any adequate 
speech specimen and is available in various 
sizes, ranging from a single passage, styli<^tically 
uniform or split, via an extant text, fragmentary 
or complete, to the collected works of a given 
author, to a genre, or to the cross-section or 
even the sum total of writings attributable to a 
certain period. 

ROMANCE SCHOLARSHIP AND THE STRUCTURAL 

approach 

Do these deeply rooted, in part immutable, 
traits of Romance linguistics create a barrier 
to the establishment of fruitful liaison with 
structuralism ? Divorced from surrounding 
circumstances, the two approaches are not 
mutually exclusive; on the contrary, the injec- 


tion into Romance researches of a reasonable 
dosage of structuralistic thinking -bent on the 
redefinition of basic concepts, relativistic, and 
intent on subordinating the irrelevant to the 
relevant —would act as a wholesome corrective 
to any measure of lopsidedness and staleness - 
that might otherwise develop and would thus 
produce an effect at once remedial and rejuve- 
nating. Under adverse conditions an overflow of 
primary data and a plethora of uncoordinated 
studies bearing on them may constitute two 
focuses of acute danger; the rcintroduction of 
a compelling hierarchy would, at least tem- 
porarily, tend to restore the balance. Historical 
grammar, in particular, might profit from some 
degree of tightening through integration of 
myriads of disconnected details not into a 
congeries of gross facts, but, after meticulous 
distillation, into elegantly designed chain 
reactions, such as have been proposed by 
economy-minded phonologists. The scrupu- 
lous, but excessively detailed dialect studies 
bearing the hallmark of Romance workmanship 
may profit from streamlining through dimin- 
ishing resistance to the phonemic principle, 
refined through increased attention to contrasts 
in the chain and in the system. Yet in those 
domains in which Romance materials happen 
to flow most copiously, e.g., the lexicon, one 
hesitates to apply structuralistic thinking except 
cautiously and, lest it cause more harm than 
good, w'lthout detriment to other view'points. 
Effects of analogy (associative interference), 
which, until after one learns how to handle 
h assurance raw statistical data, do not 
St in to fall into comparably clear-cut pat- 
terns, excite the Romance scholar not one 
whit less than docs the establishment of sche- 
mas, while familiarity with geographic shifts 
doubles his awareness ot temporarily unstable, 
oscillating systems. As a result of these caution- 
ing experiences, he is not quite at ease in an 
environment where stringency and trenchancy 
of static classification alone are judged matters 
of overruling importance. It is not the essence 
of fund onal thinking traceable to Saussure that 
seems difficult to reconcile with the finest 
traditions of Romance research, but, on the 
one hand, strident demands for a new orthodoxy 
pressed by certain reformers, which clash with 
the ideal of elasticity and with the standards of 
tolerance cherished by most Romanists, and, 
on the other, the well-founded realization that 
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structuraiism at its most daring and successful 
has come to full fruition in descriptive inquiries 
into exotic languages, with whose unique con- 
formation it seems impossible to cope intelli- 
gently in other terms, whereas in the Romance 
domain, given the peculiar slant of its data, 
structuralism at best is apt to play a powerful 
supporting role. The full implications of this 
briefly sketched suspicion would require a 
thorough discussion of the seldom admitted 
correlation and mutual conditioning between 
favored method and the material at hand. 

MODERN ALTERNATIVES TO FORMAL ANALYSIS 

It has been occasionally suggested that the 
inescapable alternati\ to standard structural- 
istic practice is utter chaos, a haphazard array 
of colorful odds and ends, a bric-a-brac shop. 
This description of the choices facing a beginner 
might be partially correct if it did not operate 
with a straw man. The conventional type of 
Romance linguist — a scholar versed in philol- 
ogy, old-style historical grammar, a conserv- 
ative variety of dialect geography, and an 
etymology heavily mortgaged with conjectures 
— may have shied away from steeper altitudes 
of abstract reasoning and stopped short in his 
phonological pursuits at the precise unambitious 
point where they served to localize a text, to 
circumscribe a dialect, or to identify a word- 
origin; measured by modern demands, his 
semantics and esthetics may appear homespun. 
Yet a prograni of studies conducive to this 
meaningful blend of diverse interests and 
techniques, with a perceptibly heaviei emphasis 
on the unassuming establishment of sober facts, 
or approximations to facts, than on pretentious 
experiments with untried explicative or classi- 
ficatory methods, has distinct virtues of its 
own, and future generations may some day 
declare our hasty retreat from this program to 
have had deleterious consequences. 

Richer in potential repercussions is the fact 
that Romance scholars (and others in their 
company) have tried out signifleant patterns 
of ordering fairly removed from the prime 
concerns of organized structuralism. The most 
exacting and promising among such experi- 
mental groupings has been the attempt to 
present sound shifts of a particular language not 
in a routine enumeration based on articulatory 
conditions (or, worse, on the alphabetical order), 
but in their presumable chronological succes- 


sion. In broad outline, Meyer-I^iibke essayed 
this tour de force for proto- French as early as 
1908; a quarter of a century later, E. Richter 
embroidered on his master stroke. The elabo- 
ration of such relative chronologies may be 
extended to inflection, derivation, syntax, etc., 
and seems perfectly compatible with research 
in diachronic phonology. Other scholars have 
endeavored to segregate certain sound shifts as 
particularly illustrative of a unique nonlinguistic 
sequence of events, so as to weave them into 
the fabric of specifle demographic processes and 
cultural developments. This Men^ndez Pidal 
strove to accomplish for the period of the 
early reconquista (eighth to eleventh century) in 
the bulk of his masterly treatise Origenes del 
espanol (1926); W. von Wartburg matched his 
effort for the prehistory of French, Provencal, 
and Italian, in a proliferation of books and 
monographs issuing from his famous program- 
matic article (1936) on the fragmentation of 
Late Latin. The theoretical justification for this 
preferential treatment of assorted features, to 
the neglect of others, rebellious to the favored 
pattern, a treatment without explicit vindication 
of the criteria of selection, remains to be pro- 
vided. 

A third cogent marshaling of disjointed 
facts, eminently characteristic of the historical 
method, would be to arrange them roughly in 
the order of decreasing transparency. 'Fhus, an 
etymologist grappling with thousands of equa- 
tions of unequal complexity may procede from 
relatively simple cases involving no (or just a 
few easily eliminable) unknowns to progres- 
sively intricate tangles, ending up with a residue 
of issues inextricably confused or wholly 
recalcitrant. (He may at least toy with this 
grading at the operational stage, if not in the 
definitive product which, like most dictionaries, 
should be alphabetical to satisfy the layman’s 
need for maximum speed in casual consul- 
tation.) This rational arrangement presupposes, 
on the worker’s part, the ability to denude each 
situation of its frills, reducing it to an algebraic 
formula, and a concurrent willingness to 
deemphasize, without ruling them out entirely, 
the ingredients of intuition and of chance that 
have undeniably presided over some etymo- 
logical discoveries. 

Finally, to reconcile the various causes of 
linguistic change so far adduced (phonological 
drift, which may run afoul of inertia or of 
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morphological obstacles; a state of bilingualism 
created by ethnic sub-, ad-, and superstrata, by 
intermarriages, by economic inducements, by 
religious habits, or by intellectual aspirations; 
diffusion; social upheavals; unconscious inter- 
nal economy revolving around minimum effort, 
jcvenness of distribution, and a desirable degree 
of clarity; “expressivism,** sensuous delight 
in certain well-developed features; deliberate 
search for reputed betterment), one may 
attempt to excogitate some system of possible 
alliances, concomitancies, mergers, ci mutual 
hindrances and exclusions between these dis- 
crete forces. 

These are just a few possibilities that can, at 
first glance, be successfully tried out within a 
limited subfield; a broader frame would invite 
other, more tempting experiments, such as the 
audacious survey of well-established categories 
across language families, a type of monograph 
launched by Humboldt, or the discovery, 
delimitation, and labeling of new categories, 
either static (witness £. Benveniste’s newly 
identified “delocutive verbs**) or dynamic 
(such as E. Schwyzer’s overstated “hyper- 
characterization** or B. Migliorini*s neatly 
delimited “synonymic radiation’*). 

(CHARACTERISTICS TRA(CEAHLE 10 THE 
STAGE OF THE DISCI FUSE 

TRANSITION FROM LEARNING TO SCIENC E 

The absolute age of a semiautonomous 
discipline and the stage that it has currently 
reached in its development are matters of 
great moment in any inventory jf its salient 
features. There is no denying that Romance 
linguistics has irreversibly outgrown its ad- 
olescence. As a fully developed discipline, 
conscious of its topical independence and later 
also of its methodological originality, it is at 
least 130 years old. Even certain ingredients of 
markedly older Renaissance scholarship can 
hardly be brushed aside as prescientific, inas- 
much as traditional linguistic “learning** and 
modern linguistic “science” have failed to 
drift apart from each other with anything like 
the same speed as, say, alchemy ai * chemistry. 
(Even some of the etymological lore of Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, if adroitly winnowed by 
discriminating minds, continues to be grist to 
our mills, and for the external history of 
pronunciation we still rely heavily, if with 
reluctance, on the quaintly phrased statements 


of the old normative grammarians, foreign 
language teachers, and missionaries.) 

CYCLES OF EMPHASIS 

Even if one restricts his observation to the 
probings of indisputably solid science, certain 
recurrent cyclesof emphasis become discernible. 
Thus rough grammatical sketches, diachronical- 
ly slanted, became available for most Romance 
languages under the Neo-grammarians and 
their immediate followers in an atmosphere of 
austere isolationism and unquestioning dog- 
matism not very different from the atmosphere 
prevailing until all too recently among all too 
many straight descriptivists. After the richest 
yield of this method had become exhausted, 
the pendulum began swinging in the opposite 
direction, when the talented generation of 
Gauchat, Jaberg, and Jud, sated with schema- 
tization which at best had merely accounted for 
a privileged portion of the total stock of data, 
started exploring with great alacrity those 
attractive problems of erratic growth that had 
slipped through the wide meshes of the 
N eo-grammarians. 

*rhis new trend, at least among the level- 
headed, did not entail the abandonment of 
phonetic correspondences (though their magic 
glitter had become tarnished) or the neglect 
of the edifice of historical grammar built on this 
foundation. But it implied diversion of the 
focus of attention toward other goals: word 
biographies replete with cultural content, 
w'elters of dialectal cross-currents, fireworks 
‘ t in motion by homonymic clashes, and lexical 
1 cisquerades unleashed by folk etymology 
became the staple food of the most imaginative 
Romanists. Among the sound changes examined 
at rare intervals, most were of an abnormal 
nature; they included either broad, tendential, 
recurrent transformations (metathesis, haplol- 
ogy, assimilation, dissimilation, echoing of 
nasal resonance; in short, Ascoli’s “accidenti 
generali”), reaching athwart such basic shifts 
as are sharply limited, by definition, in space 
and ti ne; or they were confined to the language 
of the educated and the gifted and spiced by 
some manner of cultural piquancy^ i.e., again 
cutting across the major drift. The new watch- 
word was the reconstruction of the unique set 
of circumstances, not a few of them extraneous 
to linguistics proper, that govern the trajectory 
of each separate word. 
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This vigorous reaction to scliemati/ation, aside 
from filling in countless factual gaps, tended to 
place linguistic research in another academic 
(and marginally even artistic) context; it made 
itself felt not in Romance quarters alone, but 
nowhere did its impact produce a more powerful 
jolt. Still later, abstractionism became again the 
irresistible fashion in general linguistics, geared 
by definition to ceaseless search for constants, 
even univcrsals, and, in the New World, 
concerned primarily with skeletal sketches of 
unexplored indigenous languages. At this point 
the smaller pendulum in the restricted Romance 
field was temporarily delayed, failing to swing 
back into its initial position; the retardative 
force was, of course, the special commitment 
of this team of workc s to the ideals of con- 
creteness, plasticity, and individualism. 

An inherent affinity between the Neo-gram- 
matical and the (American-style) descriptive 
approach explains the curious paradox that to 
the Romance scholar, steeped exclusively in 
the tradition of his subdiscipline, some elements 
of the most advanced speech analysis (c.g., the 
schemati/ation, the evasion or postponement of 
references to meaning, the emphatic divorce 
from other cultural analyses) may smack of 
reaction, insofar as they remind him of pre- 
mature generalizations in Neo-grammatical 
practice, i.c., of errors which he w^as cautioned 
to avoid or trained to correct. Conversely the 
shortsighted avant-garde descriptivist is not 
unlikely to deride the present*.day Romanist 
for being behind the times in clinging so 
tenaciously to minute concrete details. By the 
same token, half a century from now students 
of exotic languages (by then, let us hope, no 
longer in critical need of provisional sketches) 
may very well, in their predictable anxiety to 
cover each “skeleton” with flesh and skin, fall 
back, perhaps unknowingly, on many assump- 
tions and techniques that now hold sway in the 
Romance camp. 

Couched in more general terms: aside from 
its pivotal theoretical postulate the unvarnished 
Neo-grammatical position (or some of its 
modern derivatives) need not be regarded as 
something absolutely right or wrong, but rather 
as a method which at fairly early stages of a 
typical inquiry is apt to yield optimal results. 
Beyond that stage, once the requisite sound 
correspondences have been set up, the useful- 
ness of the method diminishes rapidly, since 


such painstaking operations, for instance, as 
must be brought to bear on the hard core of 
refractory etymologies demand a program of 
research at the opposite pole of isolationism, 
presupposing close integration with kindred 
disciplines, if attainable without loss of identity. 
Granted that this cyclic argument has any 
merit, then a tolerant (though by no means lax) 
attitude of relativism, which for decades has 
been the stock-in-trade of any enlightened 
anthropologist and linguist analyzing the raw' 
data of a culture not his own, however aberrant, 
should at long last be extended to the serene 
appraisal of heterodox linguistic doctrines. 

DEGREE OF SPECIALIZATION 

The age of a subdisciplinc carries with it one 
peculiarity which some may deem an asset and 
others, a liability: the tendency, on the part of 
each successive generation, to examine under 
a more powerful microscope a commensurately 
smaller sliver of material. The reason for this 
temptation is obvious. As a rule, the pioneers 
have no qualms about surveying, as best they 
can, a vast slice of territory, at the risk of a high 
quota of errors. Their successors, on the 
average more scrupulous but less daring, set 
about to eradicate these flaws by allowing them- 
selves more leisure to examine a smaller piece 
from all possible angles. An ambitious genera- 
tion of workers w'ill always succeed in weeding 
out a crop of inaccuracies, oversimplifications, 
and plain slips in the research of their immediate 
predecessors by concentrating on more narrow - 
ly staked out assignments. 

But such victories may turn Pyrrhic through 
the concurrent loss of perspective and of 
evenly spread competence in the broader field. 
By cutting up a language into countless sub- 
dialects and analyzing each to the limit of 
one’s patience one merely succeeds in scratching 
a surface with ever greater effectiveness. Some 
of the truly important problems plaguing a 
historically-minded linguist do not even acquire 
shape except through reference to closely and 
even distantly related languages. And yet, 
pathetically, wide-ranging comparatism has 
been on the decline. The full magnitude of this 
danger of excessive shrinkage has begun to 
dawn upon us, but no infallible means has yet 
been devised for underpinning the entire 
discipline without disrupting the flow of useful 
small-scale operations. 
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analysis of facts and analysis of opinions the matrix of national ('{'LTV res 


Another peculiarity— which aRaiii may con- 
stitute an advantage or a drawback- flowing 
from the respectable age of Romance linguistics 
is the overgrowth of earlier pronouncements on 
many crucial issues. In extreme cases (for 
instance, to etymologize certain words that 
have exercised or merely titillated the imagi- 
nation of generations of conjecturers, such as 
Fr. aller)y up to twenty or e\en thirty 
irreconcilably different hypotlieses have been 
advanced over the years. Points of syntax 
prominently represented in practical language 
teaching, such as the use of the subjunctive 
in French, have been mercilessly labored, for 
the most part by unqualified analysts. 

To what extent should a modern scholar, 
before or after frontally attacking a chosen 
problem, attempt to disentangle this compli- 
cated skein of previous opinions ? No entirely 
satisfactory answer to this ever-present question 
Lis been offered in the past or seems to be 
forthcoming. Some escapists from bibliograjihy, 
infatuated with the idea of a clean slate, 
altogether disregard the toiling of their prede- 
cessors. Other scholars apologetically relegate 
the digest of earlier researches to "ome kind of 
supplement or annotated bibliography (x^hich a 
last-minute decision may then prompt them to 
omit). Still others, in an effort to draw a line 
somewhere, confine their curiosity to a limited 
span of time, starting from, say, the threshold 
of the twentieth century or from publication 
date of some revolutionary book. A minority 
may decide on the selective coverage of a long 
period, using as the prime criteria of choice 
the originality, accessibility, lemp'^'rary in- 
fluence, or continued relevance of pertinent 
statements. A very few are likely to aim at 
exhaustiveness, and among these an occasional 
virtuoso may present the expected meandrous 
account with such zest and incisiveness as to 
afford fresh insights into turning-points in the 
history of linguistic science. From case to case, 
considerations of expediency ana onomy may 
dictate the most opportune course of action. 
Generally speaking, a subfield like Romance is 
not a suitable maneuvering terrain for scholars 
emotionally reluctant to examine with patience, 
sympathy, and humility the gropings o t eir 
elders. 


The remaining determinants need not detain 
us long. A particular national culture fostering 
a line of inquiry on a grandiose scale inevitably 
leaves its impress on nomenclature, tone of 
phrasing, and even slant of analysis. During its 
critical growing years Romance linguistics was 
preponderantly under the tutelage of Central 
Kiiropean scholarship, entrenched far beyond 
the boundaries of the German-speaking coun- 
tries proper. This style of learning displays a 
peculiar cleavage of accumulated knowledge 
especially at the standard-setting level of the 
Academies -into a “physical” and a spiritual 
realm, the latter roughly coincident with the 
Humanities (minus their concern with pedagogy 
and the arts), to the virtual exclusion, especially 
at the outset, of some such stretch of middle- 
ground as is suggested by the social sciences. 
Without hesitation linguistics, initially embed- 
ded in philology, was assigned to the domain of 
the flourishing Gtisteswissen^chaften and so 
tailored and weighted as to fit its surroundings 
with a minimum of rough edges. 

For a while this classic design was indiscrimi- 
nately imitated in other countries, from St. 
Pelersbtirg to Chicago and Santiago dc C hilc, 
even though the academic edifice of some was 
quite differently designed, until it became clear 
that an immediate transfer of isolated pursuits 
of knowledge from one citadel of learning to 
another, reflecting divergent tastes and dissimb 
lar aims, war- impracticable, at least in fluid 
lisciplincs lending themselves to multiple 
lassification. 'I'his discovery came as a shock 
and has ever since provoked considerable and, 
all told, unnecessary irritation, inasmuch as a 
few workers hypersensitive to differences in 
national taste and regional traditions have 
magnified out of all reasonable proportion the 
importance of clashing integuments, oblivious 
of the incomparably more significant common 
pith. 'I'he smoothest way of producing within 
a locally underdeveloped subfield a style of 
rese:.*ch that harmonizes with the broader 
trends of a self-conscious national culture, 
instead of violently impinging on them (and 
grating on some participants’ nerves), is to 
^Lnel unobtrusively as much tijnt as pos- 
sible in that neglected direction. 
acquisition of apposite styling will then pre- 
sumably take care of itself. 
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Outside Centra] Europe there crystallized some 
minor styles, in part ephemeral and hardly 
qualifying for exportation. In his memorable 
essay on “The Spaniards in History,” Men6n- 
dez Pidal, musing on Spain's destiny, remarked 
that his country was apparently foredoomed to 
regale the world with the late, exquisitely 
mellow fruits of cultural attitudes and endeavors 
elsewhere long extinct. It certainly is true that 
the recipe for this century's Spanish linguistics, 
a few drops of which spilled over into Latin 
America, represents a blend of studies in 
folklore, literature (down to Gongorism), 
straight history, and linguistics proper that 
calls to mind the Germany of Jakob and Wil- 
helm Grimm, propelk 1 by philological curios- 
ity. Peculiar to romantic Germany and to 
neo-romantic Spain alike is further the close 
and, on the whole, gratifying liaison between 
current creative literature and organized re- 
search in philology and linguistics, a spon- 
taneous harmony comparable to that which 
exists between deep undercurrents of modern 
American civilization and the fine flowering of 
professional anthropological inquiries. 

The Italian scene is quite different. The 
character of linguistics has there been cosmo- 
politan and polygot, its ambit encompassing 
with undiminished intensity Latin and Greek, 
but rarely extending beyond the ancient and 
modern Near East, in accord with Italy's 
severely limited commitments to, and invest- 
ments in, overseas territories (aside from immi- 
gration). Tw'O facts give extra touches of 
authenticity to that country's native school of 
Romance linguistics. First, knowledge of Latin 
(as a member of the Indo-European family), 
of the “Mediterranean substratum," and of the 
neo- Latin, i.e., Romance, languages is typically 
imparted by the same chair of glottologia^ a 
state of affairs maintaining a vital cross-connec- 
tion severed or curtailed elsewhere. Second, 
dialectology, long fostered by political con- 
ditions and to no appreciable extent thwarted 
by the late unification, un*^il very recently here 
enjoyed almost the same prestige as the study 
of the literary language. 

The inclusion of a given language in a nation’s 
collegiate curriculum may act as a stimulant 
or as a deterrent to its liberal utilization in 
advanced linguistic inquiry. The former pos- 
sibility undoubtedly points to a healthy 
climate; the alternative, to some conflict of 


loyalties, so'me exaggerated fascination for the 
unknown, or some morbid revulsion against the 
known mistaken for the stale and banal. Many 
hope that the almost complete divorce of 
advanced linguistic investigation not only from 
Latin and French, less thoroughly explored 
than the voice of rationalized indifference avers, 
but also from Spanish and Portuguese, which 
boast enormous stretches of uncharted territory, 
will not harden into an unremovable charac- 
teristic of progressive British and American 
scholarship, otherwise so elastic and versatile. 

THE IMPACT OF POWERFUL 
PERSONALITIES 

As the final component, whether or not one 
inclines to consider it an imponderable, it is 
fitting to mention the impact of magnetic 
personalities. Diez, Schuchardt, Ascoli, Cuervo, 
Meyer-Liibke, Leitc de Vasu^mcelos, Gillieron, 
Menendez Pidal, Bally, Jaberg, and Jud are 
some of the luminaries in the ranks of Romance 
linguists who have each opened up new 
vistas, set or raised standards, and for decades 
left the stamp of their private and public 
performance on a wealth of significant output. 
On the debit side of the ledger kt us readily 
admit that among these splendid thinkers, 
writers, and teachers only very few have culti- 
vated in more than casual fashion cither lan- 
guages not included in, or bordering upon, 
the Romance domain (Ascoli) or linguistic 
theory for its own sake (Bally); the incompa- 
rable Schuchardt, dynamically curious along 
both lines, represents the great exception. In 
this single respect of deplorable self-sufficiency 
the logbook of Romanists has lately been in 
less than satisfactory shape, particularly if one 
wistfully contrasts the glorious elasticity and 
ability for forceful synthesis of a jespersen, a 
Troubetzkoy, or a Sapir; here alone they may 
do well to chart their future course with a 
livelier spark of imagination. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF ROMANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP TO LINGUISTICS 

The distinctive features of Romance linguistics 
as here projected from four vantage points 
arc by no means immutable. Very opportunely 
they contain, caught in an attractive balance 
both variables and near-invariables, thus offer- 
ing the dual guarantee of flexibility and conti- 
nuity. Easily the most precious gifts that 
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Romance scholarship has so far tendered to 
general linguistics include an almost ovcrsubtlc 
approach to dialect geograpliy, a firm grasp of 
the osmosis between literary languages and the 
corresponding gamuts of vernaculars, and a 
vast reservoir of practice in etymology, with a 
record of meticulous, zestfully conducted 
monographic researches not yet welded into a 
single thoroughly integrated doctrine. At this 
critical point Romance linguistics happens to 
represent a highly atypical subdiscipline. But is 
typicality a measure of inherent value ? And may 
not a closer rapprochement with general 
linguistics be smoothly achieved through 
mutual concessions? Thus far Romance lin- 
guists have handled with astonishing assurance 
slivers of concrete, unique, historically control- 
lable material, at the crossroads of language and 
nonverbal culture and at the opposite pole from 
that of sweeping schemati/ation. No general 
theory of language nor, indeed, any history of 
linguistic science is complete that fails to treat 
understandingly such a privileged stoic of 
^‘vperiences and experiments. 


The recognition that one major subdiscipline 
may, under favorable conditions, quite legiti- 
mately develop certain unmistakable charac- 
teristics of its own carries with it the significant 
implication that linguistic research at its most 
engaging and rewarding need not, indeed 
should not, be conceived as monolithic. There 
must, of course, exist a hard core of agreement 
on essentials of purpose, assumptions, and 
techniques; it may be useful, in times of stress, 
to set limits to the margin of tolerable individual 
departures from the common standard. But the 
leeway left to individual taste and initiative and 
to the preferences of well-defined groups must 
be more than minimal and should take into 
account such factors as peculiarities of material, 
stage of research, academic traditions, and 
personal leanings. A community of linguists at 
its best calls to mind a fine symphony orchestra 
in which, enviably enough, each instrument and 
each group of instruments retains a perceptible 
measure of individuality while contributing 
its share to the tonal effect of the whole. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

The supporting bibliography supplied by Professor Malkiel is presented here 
intact, despite an occasional duplication of an item in the general bibliography, 
because of occasional additional information and, especially, because of the 
importance and interest of each entry as part of the whole. 
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Alfred louis kroeber’s contributions to 
knowledge, sustained over some sixty-four 
years, are remarkable not merely in number, but 
for scope and quality. He was probably the 
greatest general anthropologist that American 
anthropology has known. His contributions to 
linguistics, archaeology, ethnography, and eth- 
nology could each have earned him an enviable 
reputation as a major figure, and he made 
uoLfwortby contributions to biological anthro- 
pology and folklore as well. He was a prolific 
fieldworker, a master systematizer, an independ- 
denl and provocative theorist and critic. Some- 
thing of his scope is reflected in the monographs 
and books he has occasionally listed as major 
publications; The Arapaho (1902), The Yokuts 
Language of South Central ('ahfornia (1907), 
Zuni Kin and Clan (1916), Peoples of the 
Philippines (1919, 1928), Anthropology (1923, 
1948), Handbook of the Indians of California 
(1925), Cultural and Natural Areas of Native 
North America (1939), Peruvian Archaeology 
(1944), Configurations of Culture Grmvth (1944) 
The Nature of Culture (1952), Style and 
Civilization (1957).* 

Kroeber delighted in quantative estimate as a 
heuristic device: of eight paragraphs of preface 
to The Nature of Culture three set forth frac- 
tions that characterize the papers collected 
therein; and so it is worth noting that his 
publications ultimately will total 460 or more, 
and that of this number, some 70 slightly less 
than a sixth, are wholly or in important part 
contributions to linguistics. (This docs not 
count reviews or comments in published 
records of conferences.) It is appropriate, too, 
to put the figures in temporal perspective: 
the linguistic contributions are not evenly 
spaced throtighout his career, but cluster at 


its beginning and end. Somewhat more than 
half come in the first two decades in C'alifornia 
a dozen or so are distributed among the next 
three decades, and then, beginning with 1952, 
there arc about half again as many in his last 
ten years. 

The roots of Kroeber’s linguistic interests go 
deep. His first remembered purely intellectual 
pleasure, as a boy of ten, was the demonstration 
of pattern of the classes of English strong verbs. 
As to his professional work, he observed: 
“I came from humanistic literature, entered 
anthropology by the gate of linguistics” {Nature 
of Culture 173). When Kroeber began graduate 
study at C olumbia, Boas had announced courses 
m statistical theory and American Indian 
languages. The two courses were to lemain 
fundamental to Boas’ program for forty years, 
and the two subjects, sometimes in conjunction, 

’ ere to be lifek ng interests of his great student. 

. ideed, the course in .American Indian lan- 
guages seems to have been Kroeber’s first 
graduate course, and he frequently mentioned 
the experience, speaking of Swanton as having 
“cut his teeth first on Chinook like so many of 
us,”- elsewhere describing himselP as “an 
anthropologist who found his way 'iito his 
profession by being shown how^ to analyze 
Boas’ Cliinook Texts into grammar,” and 
describing with pleasure 

Bo/ first linguistic class, which met Tuesday 
evenings at his home around the cleared family 
dining table, [and] consisted of an archaeologist 
from the Museum, a teaching assistant ot English, 
and an adventurous nondescript who soon after rolled 
himself out of anthropology as suddenly as he had 
rolled in, and who required some quarts of beer in a 
can from the nearest saloon to overcome the tension 
of a two hours’ session w'ith Chinook or Eskimo.* 

689 
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The effect on the teaching assistant of English, 
Kroeber, is implicit in his praise of Boas for 
instituting the first productive teaching of Amer- 
ican Indian linguistics by 

setting his students to discover the structure of a 
language by analysis of texts. This equivalent of 
laboratory method introduced the student to an 
attitude of independent research. It also ser\'ed 
as specihe training for new held investigation, which 
was subsequently provided whenever possible. 
This method naturally proved to be intensely 
stimulating to capable students.^ 

That the study of language should have played 
an important part at the outset of Kroeber’s 
career is not surprising; in the school of Boas 
it almost could not have been otherwise. 
With Kroeber the linguistic interest was to 
prove abiding and individual. Partly this was 
because of a personal attraction to linguistic 
data, but it was also because of Kroeber’s 
conception of anthropology. He sets forth this 
conception and his commitment to it in the 
sections of introduction written for The Nature 
of Culture and in the appendix to the report of 
his week-long symposium in the summer of 
I960 on “Anthropological horizons” (the 
report is to be published by the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation). In The Nature of Culture Kroeber 
presents his anthropology almost as a matter 
of personal style, involving both a way of 
working and a perspective. To sketch its 
character, one can perhaps bes^ say that it 
joined a capacity for a broad view with love of 
concrete data; desire to discover patterns 
intrinsic to data with belief that patterns must 
be understood in context; a giving of primacy 
to cultural data and cultural frames of reference 
with continuous effort to extend cultural 
patterns and contexts to the limits of their 
relevance in space and time; that much of his 
work had its roots in a natural -history approach 
to the materials of the humanities; that his 
preference was for characterization rather than 
dissection; for ordering rather than manipulat- 
ing data; for theory sweateu out of empirical 
studies rather than proclaimed in advance. 
There was almost no side of culture but 
subtended his angle of vision; to change the 
metaphor, there was little cultural phenom- 
ena that could not come as grist to his mill. For 
such an approach there was a natural place for 
the study of language in its own right as part 


of culture, and for the sake of its contribution to 
other, sometimes general problems; and there 
was of course much in language that lent itself 
to his way of working. 

These qualities of Kroeber’s anthropology 
could perhaps be inferred from the body of his 
linguistic work alone, for it is a microcosm of the 
whole. It has, indeed, a certain unity. Problems 
of the earliest years reappear in the writings 
of the last decade, appropriately recast; and 
several of the themes that run through his 
linguistic work are often enough combined in 
one publication, so that any point of entry to 
his work is likely to lead, chronologically and 
bibliographically, into much of the rest. To a 
considerable degree, tout se tient. Much of the 
work has been forgotten, yet it is worth while to 
survey it with some care, not only in tribute to 
a great scholar, but also because some of the 
problems still wait to be carried beyond the 
point to which Kroeber brought them, and 
because the significance of the man and work 
as an example for the future relations between 
linguistics and anthropology lies so much in 
the details seen as part of the whole. 

The matrix is the early period in California. 
There the first two decades of the century saw 
the bulk of Kroeber’s linguistic field work, and 
the appearance of his characteristic interests 
and mode of interpretation. 

A pattern of combined ethnographic and 
linguistic investigation had begun with Kroe- 
ber’s first major field work, among the Arapaho. 
His dissertation related their decorative art to a 
theoretical controversy, but he also obtained 
material for a valuable monograph on Arapho 
dialects. UCP-AAE, 1916, /2;71-138. This 
pattern continued in his almost single-handed 
labors in California in the first part of the 
century. The tribes of California were many, 
diverse, and little known. With the support of 
Mrs. Hearst, Kroeber undertook an “ethnologi- 
cal and archaeological survey” of the state 
(ethnology included linguistics). He was joined 
in the linguistic work by Goddard (Athabaskan), 
and, for varying periods, by Dixon (Maidu, 
Wintu, Shasta, Achomawi), Sapir (Yana), 
Waterman (Yurok), Barrett (Porno, Miwok), 
Radin (Wappo), and others, but the sustained 
bulk of the work was his, culminating, ethno- 
graphically, in the monumental Handbook 
(completed in 1918, but not published until 
1925), 
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Much of the work was in response to the 
obvious need to fill gaps in knowledge before 
too late. Already some of the languages and 
dialects were extinct, and for them philology of 
a sort with early materials was all that could be 
done,* if that. Since the description of disap- 
pearing languages has often not seemed an 
obvious need at all, despite being the only 
contribution to the future of linguistics that 
future linguistics cannot make for itself, 
Kroeber’s extensive service in this task deserves 
full praise. Sometimes his reports mention 
absence of other knowledge of a dialect as a 
reason for publishing imperfect data obtained 
in the course of an ethnographic field trip.’ 
Opportunities for obtaining linguistic data that 
would remedy a lack were seized.® Sometimes 
native speakers were brought to Berkeley to 
be worked with or trained to write their own 
language.* As much as could be done was 
done, given the opportunity, Voegelin tells the 
story of Kroeber waiting for a train, noticing 
an Indian, and promptly taking a vocabulary 
Ir the time available. Kroeber’s descriptive 
experience during this period embraced Ara- 
paho, Zuni, Marshallese, and, of the languages 
of California and the adjacent west, Atsugewi, 
Bannock, Chumash, Costanoan, Diegueno, 
Esselen, Karok, [..uiseno, Miwok, Mohave, 
Porno, Salinan, Shoshonean, Utc, Washo, 
Wiyot, Yokuts, Yuki, Yurok; altogether some 
33 languages. 

Throughout Kroeber’s work with language as 
with other phenomena, there runs a remark- 
able capacity to observe and to »eize oppor- 
tunities for doing so. At Zuni in 1915 he en- 
countered what was observable to all, surface 
finds of archaeological materials, but it was 
Kroeber who first ordered the stylistic varia- 
tions of surface finds into a series, and thus 
invented a method of chronology. This by- 
product of his Zuni work was matched by 
another, apparently the only observations on 
the speech development of an American Indian 
child ever published. He had occasion to hear 
the daily speech of the youngest son of the 
family with whom he lived, and ecorded the 
changes over a two-month interval; the record 
is still worth noting, for its details and general 
summary.*® 

A little-known series of phonetic studies shows 
Kroeber’s attentiveness to empirical detail,** 
and his e^lferness to make use of aids to 


precision. He himself had moderate phonetic 
gifts, and he worked when what to expect in 
the native languages of western America was 
still uncertain. The identification of segmental 
sounds was being sweated out mostly by men 
without much phonetic training,** and Kroeber 
welcomed application to Amerindian languages 
of 

principles and methods of phonetic research estab- 
lished by European scholars . . . largely through 
the entrance into this field [Amerindian] of several 
students trained in the study of Indo-European 
philology 

Kroeber’s empirical work was never data- 
gathering for its own sake. There was always in 
mind an immediate question or a larger frame 
of reference, and his phonetic studies show 
this. They were undertaken to provide orienta- 
tion and grounding for further descriptive 
work, to answer questions current at the time 
about the phonetic characteristics of American 
languages, and also because phonetic data were 
cultural data whose distribution and historical 
interpretation were of interest in themselves. 
One of the questions of the day concerned the 
so-called “intermediates,” consonants variously 
perceived as voiced and voiceless by field- 
workers. As part of the phonetic instability 
considered characteristic of “primitive” lan- 
guage, the matter had been analyzed by Boas 
in a brilliant paper.** In the case of “intermedi- 
ates,” Kroeber suspected a specific phonetic 
cause in the sounds themselves, voiceless onset 
>f otherwise voiced stops {UCP-AAE, 1911, 
10:8); and when a German trading schooner 
with a crew of Marshall Islanders docked at 
San Francisco in April 1911, he seized the 
opportunity. His earlier recordings of Caroline 
Islands dialects had showed such inconsistency 
in writing surd and sonant as to make him 
suspect that “intermediates,” widespread in 
western America, might be found in Polynesia 
too. About 409 tracings revealed surds in final 
position, sonants intervocallically, and initial 
“inti rmediates” that began surd and invariably 
became voiced approaching the following vowel. 
Kroeber goes on to summarize the study as a 
whole in characteristic fashion, placing the 
phenomena as a type in a broader geographical 
and genetic context.** 

The California linguistic field work had indeed 
an overall problem orientation from its begin- 
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ning. Against the background of the number 
and distribution of linguistic stocks in the rest 
of North America, California stood out as a 
great exception. Nearly half the stocks (accord- 
ing to the Powell classification) in the country 
were represented in the one state (22 out of 52). 
Explaining this extreme diveristy w'as seen as 
“the fundamental problem of California lin- 
guistics” {A A, 1903, 5:2), When similarity in 
grammatical structure was glimpsed between 
a number of languages whose vocabularies 
seemed unrelated, there seemed an obvious 
bearing on the problem of diversity. 

An attempt was therefore made by the writers 
[Dixon and Kroeber] to secure, through field inves- 
tigation, information conr^rning the grammatical 
structure of all Californian anguages. This task was 
rendered necessary by the fact that with one or two 
exceptions the grammar ot these languages was 
wholly unknown. 

The background of the problem orientation 
W'as a natural-history approach to the data of 
ethnology. Languages, like cultures, were units 
to be ordered, their connections traced and 
explained, and in this period of American 
anthropology the value of linguistics for or- 
dering the ethnological data was at a peak. 
With historical documents lacking, archaeolog- 
ical time perspective not yet available, and no 
uniform way of determining political or cultural 
units amidst the mass of data, the qualitative 
units of linguistic classification were seized 
upon by many, and became a primary frame- 
work for description and interpretation. Sub- 
sequent work has modified the role of genetic 
classification to that of one line of evidence to 
be integrated with others, but its value remains 
a main source of anthropology’s vested interest 
in linguistics. 

When Kroeber began his California work, the 
Powell classification was so well established 
and so rightly valued that the temper of the 
times was not inclined toward more than 
incidental tinkering with it.^^ Also, Kroeber 
was well aware of the necessity of lexical 
correspondences for proof ..f genetic con- 
nection,^^ and the California vocabularies did 
not manifest connections not already considered 
by Powell. With the data and analyses available, 
the apparent resemblances among languages 
were in structural outlines and subsystems, and 
these were the lines pursued in- search of further 
ordering. Since the connections that appeared 


were traced -typologically in space rather than 
genetically in time, the correlative principle of 
explanation was diflTusion, convergence through 
areal contiguity. 

The first result of the field work inspired 
by the notion of typological resemblances 
was the first areal classification of a set of New 
World languages according to grammatical 
type. The four chief diagnostic features 
(pronominal incorporation, syntactical [pure- 
relational] cases, material [mixed-relational] 
cases, morphophonemics [Sapir’s typological 
feature of technique, here contrasting agglutina- 
tive vs. fusional combination]) would not today 
seem sufficient, even with the additional minor 
features, such as marking of number and 
reduplication, that were noted; but a classifica- 
tion according to these features was one that 
the data could support, and the results made 
sense: the California languages fell into three 
broad types correlated with geographical 
location, cultural groupings seemed more or 
less to coincide, and comparison with languages 
outside California showed the types to be 
indeed distinctive. Interpretation of the typol- 
ogy was carefully restrained, and its applica- 
tion to languages outside California on which it 
had not been based was not assumed. Moreover, 
it was a remarkably original step in the study of 
New World languages, one that has never 
adequately been followed up. 

Kroeber collaborated with Dixon in another 
pioneering typological survey, one of California 
numeral systems. A major point was to note 
correlations between features and to show the 
inadequacy of some existing conceptions; 
decimal and quinary-vigesimal could not be 
set up as absolute types for whole systems, 
since the character of a system might change 
at 10, and indeed, the California material 
showed more cases of shift at 10 (from 
quinary to decimal or from decimal to 
vigesimal) than of continuity (quinary becoming 
vigesimal or decimal remaining decimal). 
The great diversity of radicals below 10 
within even the most closely related lan- 
guages was shown, the contrast with the uni- 
formity within Indo-European made, and the 
moral for comparative method drawn: 

Altogether it would appear that numerals occupy a 
very different place in California languages from their 
philological position in Indo-European and other 
great linguistic families of the old world, and that 
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on the whole they cannot be mven the importance 
in comparison and in questions of determination of 
genetic relationship that they occupy in these lan- 
guages. 

The California diversity was explained in 
terms of the use of arithmetical operations and 
compounding in the numerals below 10, and 
the systems related to the corresponding 
counting practices. This study has stood almost 
alone in the Americanist literature since its 
publication more than a half-century ago.-" 

The thrust of the first of the two papers 
(Native Languages of C'alifornia) is such as to 
define what are to all intents and purposes 
grammatically based linguistic areas, and the 
principle of areal relationship is clearly .stated 
in hoth.2‘ 

The phonetic studies of this period show the 
same interest in tracing types of phenomena in 
the contexts of geographical distribution and 
genetic affiliation. 'Fhc Marshallese paper 
concludes with the summary: 

!t. uil ••sscntials, these phoutiu tiaits are duplieatcd 
in the Pmia-Papagu language uf Aii/ona, and several 
individual features recui in a numhei nf Amentan 
languages; hut as regards the allied tnngiu % nt 
Malavo-Polyncsian stock, the Marsliall dialed semis 
to be phonetically greatlv specialised ““ 

With the California phonetic studies, the 
Marshallese study rai.ses the prospect of a 
typological and areal survey of phonetic traits; 
but like the German trading ship that supplied 
Kroeber’s informants, the prospect was soon 
lost from sight. (The ship sank 24 hours after 
sailing; the crew was saved, and Kroeber’s 
informants had deserted before the \essel left 
San Francisco.) For many years, Kroeber’s 
C'alifornia paper remained the only detailed 
survey for any part of the New World. Areal 
groupings and “the fundamental problem 
whether the linguistic families of .America 
possess any underlying or general features 
peculiar to themselves as a class” (I'CP-AAE, 
1911, W:2) remained untacklcd. 

I’he typological interest inforr • d many of 
Kroeher’s reports on individual languages at this 
time, and his study of Washo was expressly to 
determine its place and areal connections as a 
type.*^ But about 1910 the focus of linguistic 
interpretation shifted to genetic relationships, 
as a decade ticgan that was not to be paralleled 


until that of the nineteen-fifties for rapid 
unfolding of new connections and disruption 
of established perspectives. Kroehcr has himself 
recorded the excitement of the period.-® 
Swanton showed Natchez to be JMuskogcan, 
and compared Athabascan, Haida, and Tlingit ; 
Kroeber linked Miwok and Costanoan again 
(Powell having separated them) and with Dixon 
joined Maidu, Wintu, and Vokuts with them to 
form Penutian; by a quick series of steps, aided 
by Harrington and Sapir, Hokan came into 
being, comprising first Karok, Chimariko, 
Shasta, Porno, Yana, Kssclen, (with C'humash 
and vSalinan separate as “Iskoman,” then joined 
in to Hokan through Sapir’s comparisons and 
Harrington’s affirmation of the unity of Chu- 
inash and ^\iman), and incorporating Seri and 
'1 cqiiistlatccan through Kroehcr’s work, and 
Washo through that of Harrington and Sapir. 
Viirok and W’iyot were joined in Kitwan by 
Dixon and Kroeber, and then connected with 
Algonquian by Sapir. In addition, Sapir 
demonstrated the unity of Uto-Aztekan to the 
satisfaction of all and of Xa-Dene to the 
satisfaction of some, and traced Penutian 
north w^ard into Oregon and Canada. In passing, 
Kroeber had also forecast the linkingof Salishan, 
Wakashan, and Chcniakiian. No wonder that 
in the midst of this period Kroeber asserted: 
“We ma\ accordinglv be confident that the 
language map of North America wHl be 
thoroughly rccolorcd in a few years.”'*" One 
could not then foresee that the breaking of the 
I’owell log-jam was to release a tide of discovery 
nd controversy that shows no sign yet of 
• ibsiding. But the genetic connections discov- 
ered by Kroeber and Dixon have stood the test 
of subsequent work, and today the necessarily 
slow establishment in detail of comparative 
Hokan, Penutian, and Ritwan is one of the 
healthiest parts of Amerindian linguistics. 

Of particular interest is the w^ay in winch the 
two men came to perceive the relationships. 
Structural similarities had suggested connec- 
tions such as that of Miwok and Costanoan, and 
of Yi • ok and Wiyot, but. adhering to the Powell 
framework, they wrote of all lexical connections 
among recognized families as due to diffusion. 
Attempting to interpret the accumufating lexical 
evidence, they made a mass comparison of the 
equivalents in 67 dialects (of the 21 California 
stocks) for a list of 225 meanings appropriately 
“basic” for the area. The considerable number 
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of reaemblances that appeared made no sense 
on any hypothesis of diffusion. 

Finally, in a mood rather of baffled impotence, an 
interpretation of the cases of most abundant resem- 
blance as due to genetic relationship was applied. At 
once difficulties yielded, and arrangement emerged 
from the chaos. 

The method (involving a table of inter- 
relationships) anticipated the statistical analyses 
of cultural and linguistic similarities that were 
to be one of Kroeber’s main interests in the 
nineteen-thirties and later, and it has been 
credited by Swadesh as an independent earlier 
invention of lexicostatistics.^® Perhaps the 
most important legacy of the work is in its 
tactic of careful progrc;s, its attitude of scru- 
pulous boldness. Too narrow a concern with 
purity of method was rejected as sterile, but 
essential methodological safeguards were ob- 
served. There was no clinging to conventional 
classifications, but new findings were built up 
step by step, and not projected beyond the 
accessible horizon. 

The 1919 monograph culminates the first 
period of Kroeber’s linguistic work, and marks 
its end. On the theoretical plane the period is 
outlined by the shift in the dominant mode of 
interpreting historical connections, genetic 
retention replacing convergence through dif- 
fusion. The 1919 monograph is the chief 
product of this shift; following it, there is a 
sharp drop in linguistic publication for three 
decades, and also little or no conceptual 
change with regard to historical interpretation. 
Indeed, insofar as periods of Kroeber’s lin- 
guistic work can be defined, it is jointly by 
amount of activity (great or small) and state of 
historical perspective (stable or in develop- 
ment). In the first and last periods there is both 
extensive activity and development in historical 
perspective; in the middle period, as stated, 
there is little of either. His textbook chapter on 
language, mostly concerned with historical 
perspective, hardly changes from the first 
edition to the last (1923 !948). That is a 
tribute to its soundness (it is still worth reading), 
but also a symbol of Kroeber’s lack of involve- 
ment in the main linguistic developments of 
the period. 

From about 1920 to 1950, Kroeber’s linguistic 
publications consist of a few reviews of linguistic 
books; some ethnological monographs con- 


taining linguistic material; treatment of lin- 
guistic topics in general books (Anthropology^ 
Handbook^ Cultural and Natural areas^ Configu- 
rations); subgroupings of known language 
families (with development of statistical tech- 
niques); and a scattering, topically and chrono- 
logically, of papers. Most of the topics are not 
confined to the period, and indeed, except for 
instrumental phonetics and child language, 
which seem wholly part of the first period, it is 
hard to find one of Kroeber’s linguistic interests 
that does not persist throughout his career. 
Mode of historical interpretation becomes vital 
again in the last period, so it seems best to 
consider it there, while considering now the 
range of other topics not yet discussed. 

Ethnology led Kroeber into dialectology 
almost at the start. An early paper treats the 
degree of dialect differentiation within Califor- 
nia languages.^® Kroeber noted conflicting 
assumptions about the nature of the unusual 
Californian diversity, as projected at the dialect 
level, and made an empirical test. The paper 
also takes up the relations between dialects 
and political, social, and cultural units, showing 
how the relation differs as between such groups 
as the Maidu and Yokuts. As elsewhere, he 
states that collection of uniform materials by a 
single investigator is needed to resolve prob- 
lems. Much dialect material was obtained 
adventitiously, but he twice made special field 
trips, one for the Moquelumnan (Miwok) study 
just noted, another for systematic coverage of 
the many Yokuts languages and dialects. The 
Yokuts material was first dealt with in part of 
his major linguistic monograph. The Yokuts 
Language (1907), and the full data, promised 
there, form part of a monograph completed late 
in the summer of 1960. Dialect work involved 
interest in the historical information gleaned 
from place names, as shown in the Moquelum- 
nan paper and throughout the Handbook, In 
addition one paper is devoted solely to topon> - 
my, California Place Names of Indian Origin.'*® 

As a concomitant of ethnography, Kroeber 
noted social variation in speech. Information is. 
scattered through the Handbook^ and that for 
the Yurok is collected in a special article.®* 
Such study was never intensive on Kroeber’s 
part, and the early ethnographic work that is 
most important for linguistics today is that on 
kinship. In Classificatory Systems of Relation- 
ships,®* he defined eight principles (or catc- 
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gories) as basic to the classiEcation of kin by 
relationship terms, and in so doing, showed the 
way for the semantic (componential) analysis of 
kinship that has only now come into its own.^* 

In this paper Kroeber showed himself not 
only a brilliant analyst, finding principles that 
could order a mass of data, but also a polemical 
theorist. Here and in subsequent writings on 
kinship, he insisted (as against Rivers, Radclitfe- 
Brown, and their followers) on the linguistic 
dimension of kinship. For Kroeber this meant 
that kinship systems could not b<* explained 
entirely by fit to social institutions and practices, 
but must also be understood as systems of 
classificatory logic with a partly independent 
history of their own. 'Fhat kin terms are lin- 
guistic facts was taken as w'arranl for this view,*^ 
and as showing historical linguistics to he 
essential to kinship study. Belief in the latter 
point led him to make a trial reconstruction of 
Athapaskan kin terms and later to urge Hoijer 
to undertake a more nearly definitive study. 
'Fhe conclusion of his Athpaskan paper puts 
the historical matter clearly: 

Since kinship systems are, first ot all, s> stems ot 
classificatory logic expressed in >\ords \\hich arc 
parts of languages, the analysis and comparison of 
such systems without reference to their linguistic 
history, so far as this mav be available is an arbitrary 
limitation on understanding 

The point is especially pertinent, for the best 
effort so far to reconstruct the evolution of 
kinship terms on a purely sociological base 
seems to have gone wrong in two oases where ii 
has been linguistically checked.^* 

Like other American anthropologists, Kroeber 
was concerned from the first to destroy miscoi - 
ceptions about the “primitive” languages he 
studied. Part of his early work in typology (and 
of his praise of Sapir’s Languagef^ was directed 
against overgeneralizations and prejudices cur- 
rent among scholars (and still remarkably alive, 
even among linguists).^** For the Popular 
Science Monthly (then an intellectual rather than 
mechanical journal), Kroeber wrote a special 
article exploding notions of A .'*rindian lan- 
guages as rapidly changing, barbarous in sound, 
and the like, and many of the points were 
incorporated into his textbook.^® Here he 
showed his persistent concern not only for 
objectivity in science, but also for its communi- 
cation to the general society, as part of a desire 


to maintain the public relevance of scientific 
work. Although never a reformer or political 
activist, Kroeber more than once expressed 
such concern. It is reported from his student 
days,^® and it enters as an argument against 
the esoteric consequences of PowelFs principles 
of priority in the nomenclature of linguistic 
families,'** in the note struck in the introduction 
to his monumental Handbook, in his praise of 
Sapir's book as uniquely a successful populariz- 
ation,*® in the organization of his classic 
textbook, whose first eighty-six pages, preceding 
the chapter on language, concern the lack of 
objective evidence for belief in racial inferiority, 
particularly, as regards the Negro. ‘*^ 

Kroeber’s substantial interest in the phenom- 
ena and science of biology impinged upon his 
interest in language. In the first years of the 
century he was mainly concerned, like most 
American anthropologists, to separate the 
biological from the cultural realm, but, this 
accomplished, Kroeber took up, unlike most 
anthropologists, problems of comparison and 
continuity. In the first edition of his textbook 
he defined anthropology as concerned with the 
interplay of biological and cultural factors,^^ 
and gave special attention to the emergence of 
language in the course of human evolution and 
its comparison to animal communication.*® 

'Fhc latter interest shows in his response to 
the theoretical implications of von Frisch’s 
work.*® Most important are his articles Sub- 
human Cultural Beginnings and On Human 
Nature.*” With renewal of interest in such 
questions, Kroeber has been singled out as a 
pioneer.**^ 

It is not certain when Kroeber first became 
interested in systems of communication other 
than speech. The development of writing and 
the alphabet was long a subject of special 
interest, both in its ow^n right and as an example 
of processes of cultural change and growth. 
(Language phenomena alwrays appealed to 
Kroeber in this regard.) The alphabet has a 
prominent place in both editions of his textbook, 
and the spread of writing systems provides 
several case histories for his concept of stimulus 
diffusion.*® Linguistic phenomena indeed pro- 
vide most of the examples in this article, for 
several other cases deal with the dcvelopnient 
of grammatical traditions (in Japan, in China, 
and in Greece vis-a-vis India), and the diffusion 
of patterns of quantitative meter and rime. His 
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interest in sign language appears first in a 
review, later in a discussion of the theoretical 
import of the first results from research on sign 
language that he helped sponsor.^® 

Kroeber’s interest in literature came early and 
continued throughout his life. His first publica- 
tion was a short story, and one activity of his 
last years was to experiment with translating 
Heine into English, Housman into German. He 
was a conscious stylist in all his writing. Of 
poetry, he once said, “I soon learned that I had 
nothing to say — in verse,” but he returned to 
creative prose in “Earth-maker,” a fictional 
(Mohave) biography written for Elsie Clews 
Parson’s collection of such, American Indian 
Life (1922), and he included it in his collected 
essays, as an experiment that was not repeated, 
to be sure, but yet one with perhaps untried 
possibilities.^* His field work resulted in publica- 
tion of many myths and tales from American 
Indians, of which the most significant for 
comparative literature (and linguistics in 
relation to it) are probably the later Mohave 
pieces.®^ In the second Mohave work he states 
his conception of stylistic analysis, a critical 
comment on the linguistic inadequacy of most 
of what has passed for stylistic study of Amerin- 
dian materials: 

Of course, in any strict sense of the word, stvle is 
choice of language and can therefore be fully conveyed 
only in the original idiom. Even considered trans- 
lation from a text in the original by one who knows 
the language well will successfully seize only part of 
the style. . . . However, the majority of American 
Indian narrative material has been recorded in 
English or some other European language. And even 
the smaller fraction WTitten and published in text in 
the original idiom has practically never been subject 
to genuinely stylistic word-by-word analysis. . . . The 
one outstanding exception is the description of 
Yokuts linguistic style by Stanley Newman. . . . 
Occasional other references to “style” in Indian 
narrative or song usually boil down essentially to 
matters of form or content . . . and not with lin- 
guistically selective form, which, it seems to me, is 
what literary style above all means.®® 

It is unfortunate that such comment should be 
necessary, but Radin's Winnebago work is 
almost the- sole exception, half a century after 
Boas had Insisted that stylistic study had to be 
undertaken with linguistic tools. Kroeber’s 
other late publications reflect his interest in 
long-range perspective,®^ sometimes linked with 


statistics, ^specially as stimulated by the 
research of Josephine Miles.®® She tells of his 
delight at discovering the possibility of tracing 
long-range temporal patterns in use of words 
through the concordances of the major English 
poets; a study in w'hich he found such a pattern 
for the frequencies of death, dead, die, dying is 
now published.®® 

As to the history of linguistics, Kroeber of 
course contributed partly as a participant 
observer. Passages in his writings on predeces- 
sors and contemporaries such as Brinton Powell, 
Boas, Swanton, and Sapir are indispensable 
to the historian of American linguistics; and 
his personal correspondence with Sapir should 
be edited (as he himself wished) for the material 
of scientific relevance. His participation engaged 
him eventually in full-scale discussion of the 
authorship of the Powell classification, after 
allusions throughout his career to the role of 
the ornithologist Henshaw.®’ He contributed an 
historical sketch to the final report of the 
Committee on Research in Native American 
Languages,®® and has helped place the discovery 
of Indo-European relationships in the context 
of general sience.®® His chief contribution to 
the history of linguistics is his treatment of it 
as part of the general problem of the clustering 
of peaks in human achievement.®** Most of the 
chapter, dealing with single lines of national 
philology, is successful, forming one of the best 
starting points for the student of history of 
linguistics. The end of the chapter, dealing with 
the recent period under the two main headings 
of “linguistics” and “comparative philology” 
suffers from closeness to our own time; the lists 
of great scholars seem partly arbitrary and 
incomplete. But if the general method were 
applied to lines of scholarship defined more pre- 
cisely and consistently, the results would be 
quite valuable. 

Two characteristic interests were statistics and 
style, as ways of ordering and grasping signifi- 
cance in phenomena. The 1919 monograph 
with Dixon sorted counts of cognates in tables. 
In the 1930*s Kroeber’s ethnology and linguis- 
tics took a decidedly statistical turn as he 
collaborated with H. E. Driver and later S. 
Klimek on the ethnological side, and with C. D. 
Chretien on the linguistic side. The general 
mode of approach was the same, seeking statisti- 
cal techniques for grouping historically related 
data, whether California Indian ethnological 
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traits or Indo-European dialect features. The 
statistics in the middle period was part of its 
most solid single line of linguistic w^ork, 
subgroupings within known language families.^* 
And statistics played a large part in his later 
linguistic activity, as he encouraged its use by 
others, and employed it in critical and con- 
structive work himself.*’* 

The word and concept of style cainc increas- 
ingly to the fore as Kroeber's work unfolded. It 
played a great part in his contributions to 
archaeology, entered into his treatment of othei 
cultural problems (e.g., the stage of development 
of New World civilizations at time of coiKjuest 
in Cultural and Natural Areas [1939]), and 
reached its fullest statement in his Messenger 
lectures at Cornell (1956). Much of the atten- 
tion is to art; his doctoral dissertation had been 
on Arapaho decorative art, and a concern for 
art history found expression throughout his life. 
But the stylistic interest goes deeply into his 
linguistic work as well, and language figures in 
his major application of the concept of style to 
civilizations. In the central chapter among the 
oi,i *':hed lectures, Kroeber concluded; 

I have iaith that a greatly enlarged understanding of 
ei\ ilrzations as macrophenomena is attainable, and 
that It will include compreheiiMon of the part plaved 
111 their constitution bv stvle.®^ 

And in reaching that conclusion, he stated: 

'riiat the members of our ciMlizaiion and of cithers 
are ver\ little aware of total style need not discourage 
us much. Kverv human language has such a patterned 
st\le- we call it its grammar —of \\hich the speakers 
are unaware while speaking, but which can be 
discovered by analysis and can be formulated. The 
coherence of a grammar i.s never total or ideal, but 
IS always considerable; it certainly much exceeds a 
catalogue of random items. Cultures are larger, more 
varied and complicated sets <if phenomena than 
languages, as well as more substantive and less 
autonomous. But the tw'o are interrelated in tact, 
language is obviously a part of culture, and probabb 
its precondition. So the structure of cultures, like 
that of languages, also seems potentially descnbahle 
in terms of an over-all patterning.®* 

For the most part, style is a '.umanistic 
concept, statistics a scientific tool, but for 
Kroeber there was no clash between the two. 
Statistics sometimes served in the description 
of style, and both were means to the main 
end of discovering the order in phenomena. 


Indeed, Kroeber’s work stands as an example 
of how the clash between the two cultures 
of science and the humanities, of which Sir 
Charles Snow has written, can be resolved 
in the pursuit of linguistics and anthropology, 
the two disciplines which have both humanistic 
and scientific roots. Unlike narrow partisans of 
science, Kroeber never rejected significant data 
on the grounds of maintaining the purity of 
certain methods; unlike narrow partisans of the 
humanities, he never rejected useful methods on 
the grounds of maintaining the purity of certain 
data. He often commented on the importance of 
linguistics as an example for anthropology and 
the study of culture, as providing a model and 
hope for the scientific treatment of humanistic 
materials,** sometimes with regard to historical, 
sometimes descriptive work. It is notable 
that the “Index of principal topical cross- 
references” to his book, 7'he Nature of Culture^ 
contains as its only linguistic item: “Language 
as an example for culture.” The citations arc 
mostly to the argument that the study of lan- 
guage exemplifies the study of cultural phenom- 
ena in purely cultural terms, and their under- 
standing through pattern and historical context. 
As the dean of American anthropology, 
Kroeber became involved in its discussions of 
linguistic (piestions at conferences and in 
various \olumes. Two such (]ucstions were the 
general relation of language to culture, and the 
special relation proposed by Whorf. Kroeber 
was senior author of the chief American 
treatment of the concept of culture, wherein 
Iit#*rally hundreds of authors arc cited; but 
ingely, the section on the general relation 
Oi culture to language does not mention Kroe- 
ber’s own statements.*’ His view is manifest, 
however, in his textbook and many other 
writings: though often distinct in practice, 
language is part of culture, sometimes an 
especially significant part. In his textbook chap- 
on language emerge his views on the un- 
conscious nature of cultural patterns, the role 
of the individual in history, and the sane 
attitude toward cultural relativism (1923, 125- 
33). A 'd the concluding review^ of the Culture 
monograph has an important section that 
begins: “The clearest case is furnished by 
linguistics.”®* 

On the hypothesis associated w^ith Whorf, 
Kroeber took always a cautious view, as shown 
in his direct comments at the Wenner-Gren 
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conference of 19S2, and at the special conference 
in Chicago in 1953.®® His last comments were. 

As soon as we learn how to approach the problem 
with varying depth of focus ... it will probably 
prove both “true** and “false** at different levels. . . . 
1 do not believe that at the present time the Whorfian 
problem can be solved by tests or experiments any 
more than by analysis: both evidence and arguments 
simply do not meet counterevidence or argument 
... a new basic approach will be needed for a perti- 
nent answer to this intriguing and important 
problem.’® 

Whorf’s proposed language-culture correlations 
called to Kroeber’s mind such attempts at 
supersummative patterns as those of Spengler, 
and his book on style and civilization suggests 
that his own new basic ipproach to the problem 
would have been to trace linguistic and cultural 
patterns historically, looking for congruences 
but not determinisms. The gist of his thought 
seems to have been to regard language as an 
example of culture, and for the study of culture, 
but not as its matrix. Certainly his bent was 
toward the working out of linguistic patterns 
in their own terms with larger correlations or 
summations to follow. This is especially clear 
in his treatment of two problems. One is 
parallel: reviewing an attempt at cultural and 
psychological interpretation of music, he wTote: 

The author appears to have had a feeling that a 
song could best be studied in relation to its place in 
the culture. Ultimately, this feeling is correct. But in 
its hrst aspect a spng presents a muSical problem and 
must be brought into relation w'ith other musical 
material. It is probably only after the music and the 
religion of the Sioux have been separately worked 
out with some care that endeavors to determine 
the relation between the two can be seriously fruit- 
ful. ... In other words, a piece of music associated 
with a certain cultural activity is first of all music, 
secondly a piece of culture, and only lastly and in- 
directly an expression of personal emotion. 

The parallel (mutatis mutandis) to G. L. 
Trager’s formulation of the Whorfian problem 
is almost exact.’’® And Kroeber dealt just this 
way with the cognitive aspect of kinship, which 
is perhaps the languagc-and-culture problem 
par excdlence of American anthropology. He 
insisted on the cognitive import of kin terms as 
part of language, but also on their degree of 
autonomy of other parts of culture, such that 
the problem was always, having worked out 


the pattern of each in its own terms, to discover 
the degree of fit, rather than to take one as 
determinant of the other. Again, the concept 
of style and historical context enter: kin terms, 
as unconscious systems of classificatory thought, 
are ^‘styles of logic in a limited field of universal 
occurrence.^® 

The several conferences and volumes during 
the early part of the nineteen-fifties involved 
Kroeber in fresh currents of anthropological 
discussion about language, and therein is the 
prelude or turning point for his increased 
linguistic activity. In the first half of the decade 
his published linguistic work consisted mostly of 
comments and discussions for such occasions, 
although he had begun to work again on early 
field data. (In 1951 he obtained a grant to aid 
completion of linguistic and ethnologic re- 
searches on California Indians.) The second 
five years of the decade saw a spurt of linguistic 
publication. Some of it was the bringing out 
of California materials.’^ Most striking were the 
papers on new results and approaches in 
lexicostatistics and typology.’® 

Kroeber was responding to, and helping to 
encourage, an emerging trend. What he per^ 
ceived is best summarized in his own words; 
“Linguistics has begun the return to (I) 
typology and classification, (2) semantics.”’® 
The interest in semantics, or meaning, was 
a serious one; in his own contribution to 
the question of the differential stahilit\ 
of semantic classes of stems, he praised 
lexicostatistics for helping bring meaning back 
into linguistics more definitely,” and in a 
discussion of relations between linguistics and 
anthropology, singled out meaning for con- 
sideration as “one kind of content, one body 
of phenomena, which language and culture 
indubitably share.’® But fresh ideas on classi- 
fication and historical interpretation were what 
engaged him most, and the changing content 
of his engagement illuminates his life’s work. 
What began as a continued concern with 
statistical methods of subgrouping and achiev- 
ing time depth within a genetic perspective led 
into a new typological perspective (with in- 
creased weight given to diffusion). This was a 
development that had come full circle, for the 
California work had begun with typological and 
diffusional interpretation. 

The narrative sequence is somewhat mislead- 
ing, however, and to understand fully Kroeber s 
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historical work (his chief linguistic love) and to 
appreciate its value as a legacy, one must realize 
that each of the three mam modes of historical 
interpretation for linguistic resemblances, ge- 
netic, areal, typological, had for him deep and 
lasting roots, the typological in his love of 
extrication of pattern, the areal in his ethnology, 
the genetic in his regard for its ordering 
power.’* All had a part to play in his concern 
for understanding through classification and 
context. The key to the shifts in priority of 
attention is that Kroeber, never a partisan of 
one mode of interpretation against another, 
worked and recommended according to his 
sense of the weight of evidence as to the most 
productive direction of effort at a given time. 
He was quick to sense diminishing returns; at 
the same time he seldom abandoned an interest, 
but kept it at hand (or let it lie fallow). 

This capacity for a mixed strategy is one en- 
during significance of his historical work, and 
there are other values for us now in his use of 
each mode of interpretation. In typological 
work he had a skill for concise characterization 
^>1 language that is worth emulating, and he 
demonstrated an approach still waiting further 
development in Amerindian linguistics, when 
he aligned Yokuts and Yuki, point-for-point, 
putting differences of structure into relief and 
also showing a commonalty of type within the 
wider North American context.®® His last 
ethnological monograph applied the same 
approach, and, although he had known Yurok 
culture for half a century, he found that the 
controlled comparison gave him a deeper 
insight into it. He hoped the approach would 
be developed by others, so organizing in a new 
way the accumulated rich data on North 
American cultures, a hope that was part of his 
general concern in his last writings for the 
extension of taxonomy, in culture and language, 
as the indispensable task.*^ And in relating 
typology to diversity, Kroeber maintained a 
balance between extremes that it would be well 
to emulate. In much of the present century 
there has been a tide toward uniqueness and 
incomparability; now there is a swelling 
of emphasis on the essential sameness of 
languages. Kroeber consistently related his 
descriptions of individual languages to the 
concepts and terms of the general linguistic^ 
of th^ time, and where the facts required, 
participated vigorously in the trend (set by 


Boas in the Introduction to his Handbook of 
American Indian Languages) to highlight relativ- 
ity and explode biased generalizations;®* and 
one of his last statements cautioned against 
premature statement of universals, and against 
stretching recognition of their importance into 
a tacit claim that they arc of sole or even primary 
concern.®* Yet he made no fetish of diversity 
or exceptions; inadequate general concepts and 
terms had to be attacked, so that more adequate 
ones could replace them. Indeed, he maintained 
that the goal of an individual description was 
to place the language in the context of general 
linguistics. The attitude is clear in early 
critiques of typological terminology. He rejected 
biased use of a general term such as “incorpo- 
ration”: 

It IS thoroughly misleading to designate the same 
process respectively “composition” and “incorpo- 
ration” accoiding as one has m mind his own or 
other forms of speech Some day philologists will 
approach their proiessioti not with the assumption 
that language must differ in kind or in being relatively 
better or woise, but with the assumption that ex- 
actly the same fundamental processes run through 
them all, and W'lth the realization that it is only by 
starting from the conception of their essential unity 
of type and method that their interesting and impor- 
tant diversities can be understood.*** 

But he likewise rejected ad hoc machinery to 
fit each case, and in doing so went beyond Boas 
(or beyond Boas as commonly interpreted and 
followed) to a position just beginning to be 
occupied by the advance guard of American 
'inguistics at the present time. In a discussion 
the structure of the Algonkin verb, Kroeber 
maintained that to describe each language sui 
generis was not enough, that the repudiation of 
frameworks misleadingly extended from other 
languages was only a first step. If traditional 
Indo-European categories did not fit Algonkin, 
it would be meaningless to invent a novel set 
ior Algonkin alone: 

The determination of what they [Indo-European 
and Algonkin] have in common, involving as it does 
the recognition of that in which they are different, 
18 an essential purpose of the study of both: for 
whether our interest lies in the problem^! the nature 
or that of the origin of human speech, a classification 
IS involved. In its widest ultimate aspect philology is 
concerned not with Algonkin as such nor with Indo- 
European as such but with all languages. Only when 
speech in general, its scope and its methods, are 
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better understood will both Algonkin and Indo- 
European, or for that matter any particular group 
of languages be more truly understandable. 'I'he real 
aim of the study of any American tongue, as well as 
the aim of any deeper research in Indo-European 
philology, must thcretore be the more precise and 
fundamental determination of their relations to all 
other languages: and this necessitates concepts and 
terms which are applicable in common. It is impos- 
sible to characterize the wolf in terms of his skeleton, 
the elephant ot his embrjology, the whale of his 
habits, and then to construct a classification which 
will help to rcxcal the inherent nature, the develop- 
ment, or the origin of the animal kingdom. 

The point of view of the concluding metaphor 
is of a piece with that of his last article in 
Language. The typo »gical perspective was 
there, if largely latent, through the intervening 
period. Similarly the areal perspective persisted, 
in the broad sense of tying linguistic phenomena 
to the map and inferring significance from 
their geographical relationships. As a matter of 
principle, Kroeber insisted on language as one 
criterion in the areal classification of cultures, 
as against primarily ecological approaches. 
And areal perspecti\e led him to an original 
contribution to lexicostatistic theory, Salishan 
had been recognized as a family very early, 
Hokan late and with dispute, yet glottochro- 
nology showed similar time depths for both. 
Pointing out the contiguity of most Salishan 
languages, the isolation of most Hokan lan- 
guages, Kroeber argued that the percentages 
of retention could be the same, but the sources 
of the replacement different. For a Salishan 
language most innovations would be shared with 
other Salishan languages, most borrowings 
Salishan in origin, keeping relationship ap- 
parent; while for a flokan language, most 
borrowings w'ould be tion-Hokan, innovations 
unique, obscuring relationship. Geographical 
distribution thus explained the disparity be- 
tween the traditional classification and impres- 
sion of internal diversity, based on inspection 
of vocabulary lists, and the new glottochrono- 
logic time depths. A later article made use of 
another connection between time perspective 
and areal distribution, using the principle that 
“close uniformity of speech throughout wide 
areas must be due to recency of spread’" to 
interpret a number of North American cases 
(Algonkin, Teton within Dakota, Navaho 
within Apachean, Chemehuevi and Kpwaiisu 


within Southern Paiute, Northern Paiute and 
Mono, Yokuts, Wintu).®* Nor was the diffu- 
sions! aspect of areal resemblances lost from 
sight. He pointed up the problem of grammatical 
diffusion as the final topic of his presidential 
address,®® He w'as sensible of Boas* contention 
against Sapir that grammar might be signifi- 
cantly diffused, but took it as a methodological 
counter-argument for which Boas had never 
developed sufficient evidence. He saw the 
problem as an empirical one that warranted 
systematic investigation to decide among the 
alternative interpretations of Ray’s work (that 
IE was exceptional as a group, that Melanesian 
was exceptional, or that Ray’s analysis was 
wrong). Thus it is no surprise that in his last 
article in Language he responded to increasing 
evidence from his Berkeley colleagues of the 
importance of diffusion w'ith reappraisal of 
Boas as possibly right. 

It must be noted here that Kroeber's role with 
regard to genetic and areal interpretation in 
Amerindian linguistics has been largely ignored 
or misinterpreted. The usual picture is one ot 
Boas holding out almost in isolation for the 
importance of diffusion and areal interpretation 
against Sapir and others hell-bent for long- 
range genetic connections, later being consoled 
by news of the areal perspective of many 
European scholars.®® Because Kroeber helped 
discover new genetic relationships beyond 
those of Pow'ell, accepted many of Sapir’s 
results, and criticized Boas’ refusal to considei 
new evidence or value historical reconstruc- 
tion,®^ it has been overlooked that he stood as 
a third party to the dispute. Not only was his 
approach pragmatic rather than partisan, but 
the principle of Areal relationships in language 
was stated clearly in his work far earlier than 
the writings of the Prague school on Sprach- 
biinde, and earlier, so far as I can ascertain, 
than in any writing of Boas.®^ And, unlike 
Boas, who acted mainly as a methodological 
critic, Kroeber helped make substantive con- 
tributions to areal interpretation in language. 
Indeed, the kind of work that he did with 
Dixon in the first decade of the century still 
largely waits to be taken up again; the mapping 
of Amerindian linguistic traits is almost all still 
to be done. 

In genetic classification, Kroeber’s middle view 
is a healthy legacy, as has been noted; he was 
open to new findings, yet distinguished careful- 
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ly between the proven and the prophetic, and 
sought to work within the range where con- 
solidation and integration with other lines of 
historical evidence were possible. 

In reappraising Boas’ views on diffusion more 
sympathetically, Kroeber implied that the new 
genetic results of Haas and others led only to 
anarchy, not in time to an ordered, if novel, 
overall picture. He withdrew the implication,'*'* 
but the heart of his view would seem still to be 
in the passage beginning: 

The exit from this confoundiriK of the lo^ii* estab- 
lished order seems to be more compari.son and more 
taxonomy, and let the Rcnetic and the influencing 
chips lie where they fall. . . . When jrenctic siniihiritv 
IS strong enough to he certain, its findings should of 
course continue to he accepted. Hut \^hcn the 
similarity dilutes into mere possibilities \shich are 
so scant and scattering that they might be due to 
remnants of original unity, or tc’ contact influences 
or borrowings, or to both sets of causes, some broader 
strategy of attack is indicated ** 

Kroeber’s developing views, as presented in the 
''on la.'.inn of this article, need some clarifica- 
tion. The conclusion, for example, seems 
directed primarily to persuasion of those whose 
main interest is genetic connection, by suggest- 
ing that other taxonomic methods may probe 
historical connections even furthei into the 
past, whereas the earlier portions of §8 (15-18) 
are general, implying a systematic taxonomy 
in both language and culture that would apply 
at all time levels, remote and near. But it is a 
tribute to the man that his latest work has the 
vigor of growth. What beside ineenherg’s 
typological indices he would have accepted into 
a program for “achieving a sound linguistic tax- 
onomy of breadth and depth . . . by operating 
with mechanisms that trans« end the concept 
of genetic unity” (21), we cannot now know. 
C'learly, however, the core of the program is 
that with which he began: to extract all possible 
historical significance from linguistic phenom- 
ena, operating within known genetic relation- 
ships, transcending them with typology, al- 
ways interpreting in reference to the place of 
things in time and space. alw'a}'S .jeking the 
largest accessible context in time. 

Kroeber’s lasting contribution is almost wholly 
through his own substantive w'ork and example 
not, as with Boas and Sapir, also through an 
impact on descriptive method and on students 


trained by himself. Kroeber seemed always 
somewhat shy of the technical core of “phi- 
lology” or linguistics, as containing methods 
whose rigor he admired but with w'hich lie did 
not feel w'holly conversant, or free, certainly 
not to the point of modifying them (his use of 
statistics is the one exception). He referred to 
himself as “something of a philologist ( — lin- 
guist)” in his review' of Sapir’s Language, and 
at most claimed no hesitancy with regard to a 
content he thoroughly knew, that of ('alifornia 
Indian language {Handbook, vi). In this 
hesitancy to claim the mantle of full-fledged 
linguist, he was but honest. His training in 
linguistic analysis came from a self-taught 
pioneer well before the codificatiun of descrip- 
tive methods, and his student contact w'ith the 
comparative method was not, like Sapir’s, 
first-hand. Whether his hilingualism in German 
and English helped or hurt, he had no special 
phonetic gift, and told stories on himself in this 
regard; nor was extensive phonetic training 
adequate to the western Amerindian languages 
available to him at the time. Moreover, his 
task in his years of field work was never solely 
linguistics, for had it been, he undoubtedly 
would have set himself to master and develop 
descripti\e linguistic methods, rather than use 
those at hand; but he was responsible for’ a 
broad range of data, and his personal swTCp of 
interest reinforced this commitment. Here 
again is the lesson that something of a double 
standard must be invoked in judging the 
linguistic contributions made by field workers 
'..1 the course of other duties, the value of the 
irmation being set against the imperfections 
o. .he record or the lack of excitement in the 
method. 

Kroebci’s massi\c contrihulions of data and 
interpretation show how greatly he felt the 
fascination of linguistics, despite his hesitancy. 
If anv serious critici.sm can he fairly made of his 
^^"■difornia career, it is that he did not sec to the 
technical training of others during so much 
of the period in which he dominated the Berke- 
ley department. In later years he insisted that 
no ant ropology department could claim to be 
first-rate without an active linguistic specialist, 
but not so in practice during his middle years.®® 
In the first years of the Berkeley department, 
lingui.stics was a major part of the instruction 
offered, reflecting concern with Amerindian 
languages and Goddard’s interest in instru- 
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mental phonetics. After Goddard left in 1909, 
no other linguist was hired, except for Sapir’s 
presence as Lecturer in the summer of 1915. 
Native speakers were given encouragement and 
training, and many students did incidental 
linguistic work, but the only specialists were 
J. Alden Mason (Univeristy Fellow in 1910 
1911, Research Fellow in 1916-1917), L. S. 
Freeland at the turn of the 1920*s, and C. F. 
Voegelin in the early 1930*s. The Hcarst 
memorial volume (1923) and Kroeber’s fest- 
schrift (1936) contain but a sprinkling of 
linguistic contributions, a sharp contrast to the 
quantity and, in some measure, the quality of 
the special number of Language (1956). In the 
first years there were few* or no graduate stu- 
dents, but the influx of .he middle years coin- 
cided with a period in which anthropology was 
one of the few settings in w'hich linguistics 
could be carried on at the university (philology 
was under a cloud there for some time after the 
First World Far). The influx unfortunately 
coincided also with the dip in Kroeber’s own 
linguistic activity. 

In the first half-century of work with Amer- 
indian languages at the University of ('alifornia, 
then, after the extensive activity in the first two 
decades by Kroeber, supplemented by that of 
Dixon, Goddard, Sapir, and Harrington, there 
came decades that saw field work by Harrington 
of the BAE, by a Boas student (Reichard on 
Wiyot), Sapir students (Li on Mattole, Newman 
on Yokuts), Sapir himself (a summer with 
Hupa), and other friends and associates of the 
department (especially Paul Radin, Jaime de 
Angulo and his wife Nancy Freeland, and Hans 
IJldall); but, except for Freeland and Voegelin, 
none were the University’s own products. A 
fresh, sustained impetus to the increasingly 
critical rescue w^ork, and to the training of 
linguists to do it, had to wait until the formation 
of the Survey of California Indian Languages 
by Mary Haas and Murray Emeneau early in 
the 1950’s. In the intervening period Kroeber 
and his department concentrated on ethnology 
and culture history. Kroeber |till listed himself 
as actively instructing in Indian languages 
(ACLS Bull., 1939, 29 .i 19), but it was the 
Committee on Research in American Native 
Languages, sparked by Boas, that supported 
and fought for the urgently needed descriptive 
work in California and elsewhere, whereas 
Kroeber conceived and carried through a 


massive and effective ethnographic salvage 
program, that of the Culture Element Surveys. 
It would be jejune to note all this, were it not 
that students are part of a scholar’s record, and 
that the record here involves Kroeber ’s role in 
American linguistics. When the study of 
language in future years shows the fruit of 
seeds sown by him, it will be through the work 
of men, trained by others, who have responded 
to his insights and perspective. So far as this 
will be due to the dip in linguistic activity of 
his middle years, it is compcn.sated by his 
encouragement of younger men in his last 
years, and his attraction of them by his own 
youthful freshness of mind, for which there 
are countless anecdotes and illustrations. And if 
w'ith him a whole historical period has passed,®’ 
much of its value he consciously transmitted 
in his person. He knew well how much a value 
must change to remain the same. 

The dip in linguistic activity must be seen in 
proportion. The middle period was scant onl> 
relative to the standards of productivity of 
someone like Kroeber - not like an artist’s 
period of silence, but like a period with few 
portraits from a painter who had turned most 
of his attention to murals. Like Boas, Kroeber 
ranged so widely and individually that any 
conventional framework is too narrow', and to 
estimate him within one is an error. Perhaps he 
will not suffer like Boas, who has often been 
judged anachronistically by social anthropolo- 
gists who forget that his major chosen fields 
were physical anthropology, folklore, and 
linguistics. Yet to evaluate Kroeber one must 
bring to mind so many contributions in method, 
theory, and data in so many lines of work that 
the imagination can hardly hold them all 
together, although the character and greatness 
of the man lie in the whole. He was in his own 
right a cultural world of values, pattern, and 
distinctive style, a world that teaches that value 
and meaning may sometimes emerge more from 
the whole of a dedicated career than from any 
one striking event. This is perhaps the core of 
his significance for the future relations of 
linguistics and anthropology. Kroeber’s work 
embodies the view that linguistic research 
is intrinsic to (and a responsibility of) 
anthropology. His work carries implicit def- 
initions of linguistic anthropology as, simply 
and broadly, study of language within an 
anthropological context, and of the linguistic 
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anthropologist as one who uses linguistic 
tcchnicjues and data to answer anthropological 
questions. Sometimes these questions are 
straightforwardly descriptive (“What is that 
language like ?”), or classificatory (“Where does 
that language belong?”), sometimes more 
complex; but language being part of culture, 
language data are cultural data, and there is no 
necessary chasm between the study of the two. 
Almost any general anthropological question 
can be asked of language, some can he best 
asked of language, and some cannot he answered 
without the aid of language. I'ht implicit 
definition of linguistic anthropology, the “figure 
in the carpet” of Kroehcr’s linguistic work, 
accounts for the diversity of his studies, varying 
across phonetic detail, grammatical typology, 
semantic components, speech development of 
children, statistical subgrouping, and more. All 
were germane to anthropological questions. 
Kroeber is the best example to set against the 
attitude of some anthropologists that linguistics 
is something apart, reserved for those with a 
miraculous ear or the mind of a mathematical 
cenins. He respected the rigor of linguistics, 
hut he also practiced it w'hercver he could, and 
showed that the main thing is a sense of 
problem. I'he need iri anthropology is not so 
much to give anthropologists a training in 
linguistic techniques, although that i > important, 
practically and intellectually. The great need is 
for anthropologists to have a sense of anthro- 
pological problems in the data of linguistics. 
Where this sense exists, the rest can follow. 

1. A full bibliography of Kn)L.,^:\s writings 
appears in the American Anthropoh^i^t ((iibson and 
Rome, 1961). At the request of the Editor of Language 
I have not tried to duplicate part of that bihlio^jraphy 
but cite particular writinp.s as thev are discussed. 
The abbreviations used include A A: American 
Anthropologist; SJA: Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology; UCP^AAE: I university of ('ah forma 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology; 
UCP-AR: University of California Publications, 
Anthropological Records; and, as short titles for some 
of the books cited above. Handbook, Cultural and 
Natural Areas, Configurations. 

Although in the other articles in this ok, footnotes 
have been incorporated into the text, as a practical 
necessity the nearly 100 notes of Hymes’ original 
article have been retained as such. Also the style of 
the original publication has been retained in sonie 
respects. The first four notes have been omitted and 
the remainder renumbered accordingly. 


2. The work of John R. Swanton, in Essays in 
Fiistorical anthropology of North America, Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous (Collections, 100:2 (1940); a 
graduate student at Harvard, Swanton had come to 
Columbia to learn linguistics, and wrote his disser- 
tation, one of Harvard’.*: first in anthropology, on the 
morphology of the Chinook verb. 

3. Foreword, in D. H. Hymes (Ed.), Language in 
( 'ulture and Society: A Reader in Anthropology and 
Linguistics. 

4. Franz Boas, The Man. A A, 4J(3):7 (1943). 

5. An Outline of the History of .American Indian 
1-inguisiics, ACLS liullctin, 29:119 (1^39). 

6. E.g., in The Chumash and Costanoan 1 languages, 
UCP-AAE, 9(2):237-271 (1910). 

7. Thus, “Since there is Firactieally no Nisenan 
linguistic material accessible beyond old word lists, 
the vocabulary obtained is given in tuir’--The 
Valley Nisenan, U('P-AAE, 24:289 (1929); “There 
was no intention of presenting the imperfect levical 
material thus obtained, until it was realized that no 
vocahularv of Washo has ever been published, and 
that the determination of the language by Pow'cll as 
constituting an independent family, however correct 
It ma\ be, has never been rendered verifiable by the 
general availahilit> of the information used for the 
determination” — 'Fhe Washo Language of Ea.st 
Central California and Nevada, i^('P-AAE, 4:.308 
(1907), and Note.s on the Ute Language, AA, 70:74 
(1908). 

8. E.g., “C'onsetiuently an occasion for obtaining 
information as to these two languages, presented 
by the visit to San Francisco . . of a number of 
Shoslioni and Bannock was made use of” — The 
Bannock and Shoshoni Languages, AA, 11:266 
(1909). 

9. l‘^g., Juan Dolores (a Papago) and Gilbert 
Natchez (a Paiute); see U('P-.'1AE, 20 (1923). 

10. The Speed of a Ziini C’hild, AA, /Af:529-539 

916). 

11. Phonetic Constituents of the Native Languages 
of California, UCP-AAE, 7(M-!2 (1911); Phonetic 
Elements of the Mohave Language, UCP-AAE, 
10:45-96 (1911); Phonetics of the Microncsian 
Language of the Marshall Islands, A A, 7.3:380-393 
(1911); Phonetic Elements of the Dicgueno Language, 
UCP-AAE, 77:177-188 (1914); cf. aUo, Visible 
Speech, Scientific American, 772:471 (1915). 

12. A good example is found in the history of 

gradual recognition of the members of the voiceless 
latera’ order; the matter is mentioned by Kroeber 
{UC . AAE, 70:11 [1911]) and is salient in Boas* 
work on the Northwest Coast. ^ 

13. He had particularly in mind his first colleague 
at Berkeley, Pliny Earle Cioddard, who, fresh from 
a degree in philology with Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
combined Athabaskan field w'ork and laboratory 
phonetics, using equipment modelled on that current 
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in French research. Goddard’s study of Hupa 
(UCP-AAEf 5;l-20 [1907]) was probably the first 
instrumental phonetics done with an American 
Indian lanf^uagc, and Kroeber, wishing to extend the 
use of such methods with American languages, 
chose Mohave because of familiarity with it through 
earlier fieldwork {UCP-AAE, /0;45-46 [1911]). 

14. On Alternating Sounds, AA^ 2.-47-53 (1889), 
reprinted in Frederica dc Laguna (Ed.), Selected 
Papers from the American Anthropologist ^ 1888-1920 
(New York: Harper*^ Row. 1960), partly at Kroeber’s 
recommendation. Boas used psychophysical data to 
explain the supposed alternation of pronunciation 
as due to alternating apperception of a fixed sound 
partly resembling each of two different sounds in 
the observer's speech. The paper, although falling 
.short of a phonemic conception, is a remarkable 
anticipation of modern wo-k on phonic interference. 

15. A A, /.?:193 (191 1): in ill essentials the Marshal- 
lese phonetic traits “are duplicated in the Pima- 
Papago language of Arizona, and several individual 
features recur in a number of American languages; 
but as regards the allied tongue.s of Malayo-Polyne- 
sian stock, the Marshall dialect seems to he phoneti- 
cally greatly specialized.” 

16. Native Languages of California. A A, 5:2 (1903). 

17. The convenience of the first exhaustive and 
entirely definite classificatu^n was so great that it 
was soon looked upon as fundamental, and the 
incentive to tamper with it was lost”— Kroeber, 
VCP-AAE, //:2SS (1915); cf. VCP-AAE, /6;49 
(1919). 

18. The Uetcrmination of Linguistic Relationship, 
Anthropos,8:'5^9-AQ\ (1913), and statements in other 
writings of the period, e.g., IJCP-AAE, 9:415 
(1911)' 

19. The Numeral Systems of California, A A, 
9/690(1907). 

20. Its only successor as a systematic .»udy was 
inspired by two former students of Kroeber; see 
V. D. Hymes, Athapaskan Numeral Systems, IJAL, 
2/;26-45 (1955). 

21. ‘‘A principle that appears prominent in the 
facts that have been presented is that of territorial 
continuity of characteristics. A feature is rarely 
found in only one language. When it does occur in 
several stocks, as is usually the case, these are not 
scattered at random and more or less detached from 
each other, but generally form a continuous or 
nearly continuous area, however irregular its outline 
may be. This principle applit:^ as well to types of 
languages as to single characteristics” — AA^ 5:21 
(1903); ”The accompanying maps showing the 
geographical distribution by linguistic families of 
the various methods of numeral formation, sum 
up the material collected and the generalizations 
stated. They arc in no need of a commentary beyond 
a notice of the extent to which the principle of 


territorial continuity of characteristics obtains. 
While diversity and irregularity seem the chief 
features of the maps, yet the areas in which similar 
numeral methods occur are not randomly scattered, 
but with few exceptions are geographically contin- 
uous. This makes it clear that, with but little 
borrowing of specific words distinct families have 
considerably influenced each other as regards their 
processes of numeral formation” — AA, 9:671 (1907). 

22. i4i4, 75:319 (1911). (The passage was quoted 
in n. 19 above.) 

23. UCP-AAE. /0(1):1-12 (1911). 

24. Introduction, UCP-AAE, 4:252-253 (1907). 

25. UCP-AAE, 77:287-289 (1915) are pages of 
special value for understanding this period; see 
also SMC\ 100:1 (1940). 

26. UCP-AAE, 7/;288 (1915). Kroeber’s contri- 
butions to this work are found in The Chuma.sh and 
Costanoan Languages, UCP-AAE, 9:237-271 (1910), 
on Miwok and Costanoan; I’he Languages of the 
Coast of California North of San- Francisco, U('P- 
AAE, 9:273-435 (1911), on presumption of Yurok- 
Wiyot connection; Relationship of the Indian 
Languages of California, AA, 14:69\ (1912; with 
Dixon); The Relationship of the Indian languages 
of California, Science, 57:225 (1911); New Linguistic 
Families in California, A A, 15:641-655 (1913: w'lth 
Dixon); Chontul, Sen, and Yiiman, Science, 40:44% 
(1914); Serian, Tequistlatccan. and Hokan, UCP- 
AAE, 77.-279-290 (1915); and the principal state- 
ment, Linguistic Families of California, UCP-AAE, 
l6:4l-{\% (1919; with Dixon). 

27. UCP-AAE, 16:50 (1919). 

28. Lg., 52:17-18 (1956). 

29. The dialectic divisions of the Mociueluinnan 
family in relation to the internal differentiation of 
other linguistic families of California, A A, 7? .-652-663 
(1906). 

30. UCP-AAE, 72.-3l-69(1916). 

31. Yurok Speech Usages, in Stanlev A. Diamond 
(Ed.), ('ulture in ‘History: Essays in Honor of Paul 
Radin (New York: Columbia University Tress, 
I960), pp. 993-999. 

32. JRAI, 59:77-84 (1909). 

33. See the papers by Lounsbury and Goodenough 
in the i.ssuc of Language, 52(1) (1956), dedicated to 
Kroeber. Kroeber’s other important discussions of 
the problem are in his California Kinship System.s, 
UCP-AAE, 72:339-396(1916); Kinship and History. 
AA, 57f:338-34l (1936); Yurok and Neighboring 
Kin Term Systems, UCP-AAE, 55:15-22 (19.34)'; 
Athabascan Kin Term Systems, AA, 59:602-608 
(1937). The 1909, 1934, 1936, and 1937 papers arc 
reprinted in The Nature of Culture (the 1937 paper 
only in part), with introductory comment (172-173). 

34. ”... the patterns have had each a history of 
its own as a pattern, just as the languages in which 
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they occur have had each a history of its own”— 
Nature of Culture, p. 200. 

35. AA, 39:608 (1937); The Nature of Culture 
p. 209. 

36. The sociological reconstructions are m G. I». 
Murdock, Social Structure (New York- Macmillan, 
1949); the linguistic checks are H. Hoijer, Arhapaskaii 
Kinship Systems, AA, 5^^:309-333 0956), ^^hlch give 
bifurcate collateral terms in the first ascending gener- 
ation as against the generation type of terminology 
proposed by a follower of Murdock (see discussion 
in D. H. Hymes and H. E. Driver, On Reconstructing 
Proto-Athapaskan Kinship Terms, 59 151-155 
[1957]), and G. ll. Matthews, Proto- S’ouan Km 
Terms, AA, 61:252-218 (1959), which gives an 
Omaha system where Murdock inferred a Crow 

37. The Dial, 72(3):314-3I7 (March, 1922). 

38. E.g., W. J. Entwistle, Pre-grammar^ Archtvum 
Linguisticum, /;! 17-125 (1949), and Prnceedmgs 
VIV^ International C ongress of Linguists (London, 
1956), pp. 96, 392, 41 1 ; see pp 394-396 ot the latter 
for a statement in refutation by Bernard Bloch. 

39. The Languages of the American Indian. Popular 
Science Monthly, 7S:500- 515 (1911), Anthropology 
(1923), pp. 112-119. 

40. Essays, xvii. 

41 AA, 7:579-593 (1905) 

42. “'ihe technique of modern philology has 
something superb about it. It is as austere as anything 
in the world. The w’ork of an accepted leader like 
Brugmann is of an order unsurpassed in anv bianch 
of learning But it cannot be popularized . . [Here is 
where Sapir’s book is ne^^J ... It is unique in its 
field, and i.s likely to become and long remain stand- 
ard”- - The Dial, 72(3);314. 317(1922). 

43. This in 1923. Kroeber's di.staste tor antiquari- 

anism and msi.stcnce on public relevance appear 
most strongly here: “obviously the heterogeneous 
leavings of several sciences will ne\c. ' jld into an 
organized and useful bodv of kno\s ledge. . . As a 

co-laborer on the edifice of fuller understanding, 
anthropology must find more of a Msk than filling 
with rubble the temporarily vacant spaces in the 
masonry that the sciences are rearing” — Anthropol- 
ogy, p. 2. 

44. “Here, then, is a specific task and place w- the 
sun for anthropology: the interpretation of these 
phenomena into which both organic and social causes 
enter. The untangling and determination and recon- 
ciling of these two sets of forces are anthropolog> ’s 
own. They constitute, whatever else it nia\ undertake, 
the focus of its attention and an uU 'ite goal.’ — 
Anthropology, pp. 3-4. 

45. SectionsonThe Biologicaland Historical Nature 
of Language, Problems of the Relation of Language 
and Culture, Period of the Origin of Language., 
Anthropology, pp. 1 06- 1 1 0. 

46. Sign and Symbol in Bee Coniniunication, 


Proceedings of the National Academy of Science 
38:153-151 (1952). 

47. Quarterly Review of Biology, .?;325-342 (1928); 
SJA, 7/.195-294 (1955). 

48. The Evolution of Man's C'apacity for C'ulture, 
Edited by J. N. Spuhler (Detroit, 1959), is inscribed 
as bringing up to date Kroeber’s 1928 paper, and 
within the volume, Hockett’s chapter on animal 
communication vis-a-vis language is dedicated to 
him. 

49. /M, 42:1-20(1940). 

50. Ki•^ lew of W. Tomkins, Indian Sign Language, 
in AA, 29.127 (1927); Sign Language Inquirv, 
HAL, 24.1-9 (1958). 

51. The Nature of C'ulture, pp. 263 ff 

52. Seven Mohave Myths, U('P-AR, J l:\-10 
(1948); A Mohave Historical b'pic, UCP-AR, 11:16- 
171 (1951). 

53. A Mohave Historical Epic, V('P-AR, 77 133 
(1951). 

54. The Novel in Asia and Europe, UC'P in Semitic 
and Oriental Studies, 7/. -233-241 (1951 ) 

55. Parts of Speech in Periods of English Poetry, 
PMLA, 73.309-314 (1958), a discu.ssiun of Miss 
Miles’s work. 

56. 'Pheodora and A. L. Kroeher, Shropshire 
UeMsited. KASP, 25:1-18 (1961) 

57. Kroeber, Systematic Nomenclature in Ethnol- 
ofry^AA, 7-580(1905), Sc/nie Relations of Linguistics 
and lithnology, Lg., 77:288 (1940); Concluding 
Review, in Sol I’ax et al. (Eds.), An Appraisal of 
Anthropology Today (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953), p. 369; Powell and Henshaw^: An 
Episode in the History of Eihnolmguistics, AL, 
2(4): 1-5 (1960) The full-scale discussion in the last 
paper w'as prompted by W, C. Sturtevant, Authorship 
of the Powell Linrruistic CIa.ssification, IJAL, 25:196- 

•9 { 1 959). 'Phe basis if the matter is a visit to Kroeber 
Henshaw earlv in the century. In date and content 
Kroeber’s own 1905 paper (cited above) corroborates 
his memorv of the event 55 >ear.s later. 

58. An Outline of the Historv of American Indian 
Linguistics, ACLS Bulletin, 29:116-120 (1939). 

59. Evolution, History, and Culture, m Sol Tax 
(Ed ), Evolution after Darwin (Chicago; University 

Chicago Press, I960), vol 2, pp. 1-16; 
the section is “An Exception: Philology,” pp 8-9. 

60 Philologv, C on figurations of Culture Growth 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, ’944), chap 4, pp. 215-238. 

61. Kelationships of the Australian Languages, 
Proc. Royal Sec. New S. Wales, 57:101-U7 (1923); 
L’to-Aztecan Languages of Me :ico, J hero- Americana, 
8 {\93A)’, Quantitative Classification of Indo-European 
Languages, Lg., 73:83-103 (with Chretien); of Mayan 
languages, in Cultural and Natural Areas (1939), 
pp. 112-114. The Statistical Technique and Hittite, 
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Lg., 75:69-71 (1939; with Chretien); Classification 
of the Yuman languages, UCPL, 7:21-40 (1943). 

62. E.g., [there are] two new developments to 
chronicle, both of interest to cultural anthropologists 
in their results, and both using quantitative expres- 
sion" (referring to lexicostatistics and Greenberg's 
typological indices) — History of Anthropological 
Thought, in W. L. Thomas (Ed.), Current Anthropol- 
ogy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), 
pp. 296-297. 

63. In lexicostatistics: Linguistic Time Depth 
Results So Far and Their Meaning, IJAL, 27:91-104 
(1955); Romance History and Glottochronology, 
Lg., 54:454-457 (1958); Reflections and Tests on 
Athabascan Glottochronology, UCP-AAE^ 47:241- 
258 (1959); Semantic Contribution of Lexicostatis- 
tics, IJAL, 27:1-8 (1961). On Greenberg's quantita- 
tive typology, besides neouragement in Critical 
Summary and Comment, in R. E. Spencer (Ed.), 
Method and Perspective in Anthropology: Papers in 
Honor of Wilson D. Wallis (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1954), pp. 273-299, and in 
Lg,, 56:20-21 (1960), the first paper of an intended 
series. Typological Indices I: Ranking of Languages, 
IJAL, 26:171-177 (1960). 

64. Style and Civilizations, p. 107. 

65. Ibid,, p. 106. 

66. E.g., "Linguistics is a genuine natural science 
dealing with intangible phenomena. That it grew out 
of culture-bound contexts augurs well for the study 
of culture" — concluding review, in Sol Tax et al. 
(Eds.), An Appraisal of Anthropology Today (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 368. 

67. Kroeber and Clyde Kluckhohn, Culture: A 
Critical Review of Concepts and Definition, Papers 
of the Peabody Musueum of American^ Archaeology and 
Ethnology (HzrvsLT^ University), 47(1):1 15-124 (1952). 

68. Culture, p. 188. 

69. Concluding Review, in Sol Tax et al. (Eds.), An 
Appraisal of Anthropology Today (Chxcngo: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 370 (the Whorf corre- 
lations are not proved); comments passim in H. 
Hoijer (Ed.), Language in Culture (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954), such as that the Whorf 
insights are very interesting but hard to prove (pp. 
231-232) and need certain kinds of testing (p. 274). 

70. Prepared comments on Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Notes on Some Anthropological Aspects of Commu- 
nication, Wenner-Gren Foundation Symposium, 7 
(1960). I am much indebted>|o tlie director of the 
Foundation, Paul Fejos, for copies of the paper and 
the comments. 

71. Review of Frances Densmore, Teton Sioux 
Music, AA, 20:446-450 (1918). 

72. G. L. Trager, The Systematization of the Sapir- 
Whorf Hypothesis, AL, 7(l):31-38 (1959). 

73. AA, 5^:340 (1936). 

74. An Atsugewi Word List, IJAL, 24.203-204 


(1958); Northern Yokuts, AL, 1(8):1-19 (1959); 
The Sparkman Grammar of Luiseno, (UCPL 16; 
1960; with George Grace); Yurok Speech Usages 
(see n. 35); and two Yokuts monographs now in 
press. Kroeber also resumed work on Yuki, and one 
note reached print: Possible Athapaskan Influences 
on Yuki, IJAL, 25:59 (1959). 

75. Linguistic Time Depth Results So Far and 
Their Meaning. IJAL, 2l:9\-\(^ (1955); Romance 
History and Glottochronology, Lg., 54:454-457 
(1958); Reflections and Tests on Athabascan Glotto- 
chronology, Ethnographic Interpretations 8, IJCP- 
AAE, 47.*24 1-258 (1959); Statistics, Indo-European, 
and Taxonomy, Lg., 56:1-21 (1960); Typological 
Indices I: Ranking of Languages, IJAL, 26:171-177 
(1959); Semantic Contribution of Lexicostatistics, 
IJAL, 27:1-8 (1961). 

76. Addendum, Report on Anthropological Horizons 
(preliminary version) 70 (Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research, 1960). 

77. IJAL, 27:% (1961). 

78. Foreword, Language in Culture and Society: 
A Reader in Anthropology and Linguistics. 

79. E.g., "The situation is one of those not infre- 
quently arising in which the philologist, and only 
he, can come to the ethnologist’s or historian’s 
rescue. A dozen randomly preserved facts from the 
history of civilization of a nation are almost certain 
to be so disconnected as to allow only of the most 
general or doubtful inferences ; the same number of 
words, if only they and their meanings are carefully 
written down, may, if there are more fully cognate 
tongues, suffice to determine with reasonable assur- 
ance the provenience and the main outlines of the 
national existence of a lost people. The student of 
history who permits the difference of material and 
technique of the sister .science philology to lead him 
into the lax convenience of disregarding it as some- 
thing alien and useless, withdraws his hand from one 
of the most productive tools within his reach — on 
occasion his only serviceable instrument" — Hand- 
book, p. 281 ; Kroeber considered the Handbook a 
history. 

80. The Yokuts and Yuki Languages, Boas Anni- 
versary Volume (New York: 1906), pp. 64-79: 7'he 
conclusion states in part: "the degree to which their 
similarities are fundamental is quickly and convinc- 
ingly apparent when they are even superficially 
compared with such languages as Iroquois, Algon- 
quin, Shoshonean, Eskimo, Nahuatl, Wakashan. 
Chinook, Salish, or Siouan" (p. 78), 

81. E.g., "I feel that the study of both culture and 
language is in crying need, in its own right, of far 
more sytematic classification of their multifarious 
phenomena. Perhaps we have had a surplus of bright 
ideas and a shortage of consistent ordering ano 
comparison of our data" — Lg., 36:11 (1960); "The 
situation is made more difficult by the fact that 
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anthropologists still tend to value personal expertise, 
technical virtuosity, cleverness in novelty, and do not 
yet clearly recognize the fundamental value of the 

humble but indispensable task of classifying that 

is, structuring — our body of knowledge, as biologists 
did begin to recognize it two hundred years ago**— 
Evolution, History, and Culture, m Sol Tax (Ed.), 
Evolution after Darwin (Chicago.- University of 
Chicago Press, I960), vol. 2. p. 14. 

82. His repeated discussions of the use of supple- 
tive stems for number in verbs, of the relations of 
objective and subjective forms to each other and to 
verbs, of the presence or absence of pronominal 
incorporation, are all with an eye toward then current 
typological generalizations about Amerindian lan- 
guages. 

83. Prepared comment on Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Notes on Some Anthropological Aspects of C'om- 
munication (I960). 

84. Noun Incorporation in American Languages, 
Verh. der XVI. Internationalin Amenkanisten- 
Kongress (Wien, 1909), pp. 569-576, Noun Compo- 
sition in American Languages, Anthropos, 5;204-218 
(1910). When Sapir then showed that “incorporation** 
could be given precise descriptive content ('[’he 
Problem of Noun Incorporation in American lan- 
Lu A At 7i .*250-282 11911]), Kroeber, noting that 
Sapir’s explication related it to stern-compounding, 
offered a fourfold typology of stem -compounding in 
terms of parts of speech that did away with need for 
the term “ incorporation’’ altogether: lncorpi>ration 
as a Linguistic Process, AA, /i-577-584 (1911) 

85. Arapaho Dialects, IX'P-AAEt 12 71-138, 
esp. 93, (1916), In the monograph Kroeber accepts 
rehabilitation of terms .sucli as “incorporation” and 
“polysynthetic,” as convenient designations for 
particular applications of general processes (pp. 91- 
92) 

86. ’'Language itself is a natural part vulture from 
one point of view, though it can also he separated oft 
for other purposes of study. 1 have therefore not 
hesitated to put Paiute and Walapai into separate 
subareas and even main areas in mv maps. It is true 
that Yuman speech (Walapai) would be as practicable 
north of the Grand Canyon as south of it or fur that 
matter in the Colorado River bottomlands, any 
historically particularized language is in its nature 
impervious to such interadaptation with environment. 
Consideration of speech may therefore tend to blur 


the sharpness of classificatory conceptualization of 
culture. But as long as speech is in culture, and cul- 
tures are what we are classifying, speech obviously 
belongs in the picture” — Comments to Kirchoff, 
Gatherers and Farmers, AA^ 56:556-559 (1954). 

87. Linguistic 'Lime Depth Results So Far and 
Their Meaning, IJAL, 21 :9\-i05 (1955). 

88. Recent Ethnic Spreads, UCP-AAE, ^7 235-3 10 
(1959). 

89. Lg.t / 7:290-291 (1940), regarding Ray's work 
on Melanesian; Kroeber had reviewed Ray's book a 
quarter-century before, AA^ 29:105 (1927) 

90. Roman Jakobson, Franz Boas* Approach to 
Language, IJAL^ /O; 188- 195 (1944). I'he disagree- 
ment between Boas and Sapir and the theoretical 
issue have been explicated by Morns Swadesh, 
DifTusional Cumulation and Archaic Residue as 
Historical Explanations, SJA^ 7:1-21 (1951). 

91 E.g., in IJALt 2y.-92-93 (1955), and SML\ 
700:7 (1940). 

92. See n. 25. 

93. Cf. 7./?., 77:289 (1940); SMC\ JOO l (1940). 

94. “1 do not think the overall anarchy will be 
permanent- more like a turn of the tide; still flowing 
out and the neW flood coming in. I’m not in the least 
pessimistic over it; stimulated rather”— Personal 
communication, July 12, 1960 

95. Lg.t i6:19-20 (1960). 

96. Sapir spent a year before his degree as Research 
Fellow at Berkeley, but; “Sapir’s stay fell m the termi- 
nal year of a second period of affluence and research 
acti\it> provided for the Department and Museum of 
Anthropology by Regent Phoebe Apperson Hcarst. 
In the summer of 1908 came a renewed and deeper 
cut in resources, with the University assuming 
responsibility tor all staff salaries, this circumstance 
rendered a continuation of Sapir’s connection with 
the I’niversity nupossible. In fact the staff of Anthro- 

ilogy — Museum and Department — was reduced 
) the two original academic appointees: Goddard and 
mvsclf. A year later, (ioddard, depressed by the 
contracted prospects at Berkeley, accepted an 
appointment w'lth the American Musuem in New 
York.”- — Kroeber’s preface, E. Sapir and M. 
Swadesh, Yana Dictionary, edited by M. R. Haas 
(UCPL 22. v; I960). 

97. C. Levi-Strauss, J 2 Express (Pans, October 20, 
I960), pp. 32-33. 


REFERENCE NOTE 

This note is organized in two parts: (A) concerning Kroeber; (B) roncerning the 
history of linguistics and of linguistic work in anthropology. 

A. KROEBER 

For a brief but excellent discussion of Kroeber’s linguistic work, sec Hoijer 
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(1960). For discussion of other aspects of his work,«see Rowe (1962) and Steward 
(1961). For his complete bibliography as of mid-1961, see Gibson and Rowe (1961). 
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All laoguages for which the articles of the volume give substantive information are listed here, 
together with the number (s) of the articles concerned. Pertinent groups of languages are also 
entered. Where groups are discussed as such, the entry reads *'family" in the case of genetic 
groups, ^Uanguages'* lu the case of geographical groups. Where the entry reads '^languages*' in 
the case of a genetic group, it simply lists constituent languages, so far as represented in the vol- 
ume, as an additional convenience. 

Group entries are italicized, and comprise: African languages; Algonquian family; Algonquian 
languages; American Indian languages: general; American Indian languages: specific; Athapaskan 
family; Athapaskan languages; Australian languages; Austronesian (= Malayo-Polynesian) fam- 
ily; Au8troneaia^X= Malayo-P^vnesian) languages; Bantu family; California Indian languages: 
general; ClSIbmia ln<t&?n J»:::^ages: specific; Chinookan family; Dravidian family; Dra vidian 
languages; Fiano-Vy ^ lamily; Hokan family; Hokan languages; Indo-Aryan (=- Indo-Iranic) 
family; Indo-Aryail ;Indo-lranic) languages; Indo-European family; Indo-European languages; 
Indo-Iranic (=lndo-Aiyaii} family; Indo-lranic (= Indo-Aryan) languages; Malayo-Polynesian 
(= Austronesian) family; \alayo-Polynesian (= Austronesian) languages; Munda family; 
Munda languages; Muskogean family; Muskogean languages; Na-I>6n6 family; Na-D^n6 lan- 
guages; Nigerian languages; Penutian family; Penutian languages; Romance family; Romance 
languages; Salishan family; Siouan family; Tanoan family; Uto-Aztecan family. 


Abuan, 46 

African languages, see Abuan; 
Angas; Arabic; Bangala; Bantu; 
Degema; Duala; Edo; Etsako; 
Ewe; Fanagalo; Grebo; Hausa; 
Ijaw* Ishan; Jabo; Kalahari; 
**Kitchen Kafir**; Kru; Nembe; 
Ki^rian; Nuer; Nupe; Sura; 
1^; Urhobo 
Afrmaans, 46 

Akff , 36, S6; cf. **Ashanti*' 
Algonquian family, 41, 62, 65, 69 
Algonquian languages, see Arap- 
aho; Cree; Maship; Menominee; 
Miami: Mohican; Ojibwa; Pe- 
nobscot 

American Indian languages (gen- 
eral), 1, 11, 12, 14, 15. 60. 6S, 
67, 69 

American Indian languages (gpe^ 
^M\Algonquian family; 
Ap ichean; /^hapaskan family; 
CMrokee; **CKnook’**'^CIiinook 
Jifgon; ChuiM^^nily; Chir. 
kahoa Ainuft;^ Comanche; 
Cm; Dakota; D^ware; Hakla; 
HItcMti; Hokan family; Hopi; 


Huave; Ixcatec; Keresan family; 
Kiowa; Koasati; KwakiuU; Lin- 
gua Geral; Mayan; Mazatec; 
Menominee; Miami; Miwok; 
Mohave; Mono; Muskogean 
family; Na-D4n6 family; Na- 
vaho; Nootka; Ojibwa; Paiute; 
Southern; Papago; Pawnee; 
Penobscot: Penutian family; Pi- 
laga; Ponca; ^ishan family; 
Shoshone, 9ifina^ver' Tkgelma; 
Tanoan famOy;\Tabs; Tarahu- 
mara; Tf»’■*»sc8^; Tewa; Tiwa; 
TIingit; Tot ^nac; Tsimshian; 
Tiinica; UtcFAztecan family; 
Washo; Wiahram; Yana; Yaqui; 
Yokuts; Zapotec, Zuni 
Angaa, 46 
Apachean» 47, 65 
See abo Navaho 
Arabic, 29, 31, 3S. 45. 56, 57 
See abo **Siiflaa-Arabic*' 
Aranda, 8 
Arapaho, 69 
••Ashanti*’ (a*Akan), 36 
Athapadfblfft family, 64. 65, 

69 


Athapaskan languages, see Apache; 

Apachean; Chincahua; Navaho 
Australian languages, see Aranda; 
cf. Tasmanian 

Austronesian (= Malayo-Polyne- 
sian) family, 21 

Austronesian (= Malayo-Polyne- 
sian) languages, see Cebuano; 
Hanunoo; Manus; Marshallese; 
Ponape; Subanun; Tagalog; Truk 
Aztec. 10. 42; cf. Nahuatl 

Baugala, 57 

Bantu family, 10, 14, 3o, 57, 58 
Basic ^glish, 16, 59 
“Beach-la-Mar,** 57 
Bengali, 66 
Burmese, 52, 66 
Burusha^ 66 

Californb Indian languages (gen- 
eral), 69 

Californb Indbn languages (spi- 
cific), see Hokan family; 
Mohave; Mono; Penutian family; 
Yokuts 
Carib,2S 
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Cebuano. 56 
Cheremis, 39 
Cherokee, 9, 39 
Chinese, 45, 52, 66 
**Chinook'’ (= Shoalwater Chi- 
nook),!, 69 
Chinook Jargon, 57 
Chinookan family, see “Chinook"; 
Wishram 

Chiricahua Apache, 47, 49 
Chuckchee, 25 
Comanche, 27 
Cree, 62 
Creek, 25, 52 
Creole, various, 57 

Dakota, 12, 19 
Degema, 46 
Delaware, 65 
DogrI, 66 

Dravidtan family, 49, 56 
Dravidian languages, see Kan- 
nada; Kolami; Korowa; Kui- 
kuwi; Kurukb; Malto; Parji; 
Tamil; Telegu; Toda; Tulu 
Duala, 36 

Edo, 46 

English, 5, 7, 8, 10. 12, 16, 20, 22, 
: \ 26, 28, 30, 32, 40. 41. 42, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 57, 
63, 64, 66 


guages, see Bengali; (>ogrI; 
Maghadan; Marathi; Oriya; 
Sanskrit; “Vedic** 
Indo-European family, 13, 15, 16, 
18. 61, 62, 66 

Indo-European languages, see 
Basic English; Bengali; English; 
French; German; Greek; Hindi; 
Latin; Lithuanian; Marathi; 
Persian; Portuguese; Romance 
family; Russian; Sanskrit; Schwy- 
zerteutsch; Spanish 
Indo-Iranic Indo-Aryah) fam- 
ily, 61, 66 

Indo-Iranie (= Indo-Aryan) lan- 
guages, see Bengali; pogri; 
Hindi; Maghadan; Marathi; 
Oriya; Sanskrit; “Vedic" 
Interlingua (Latino), 59 
Ishan, 46 
Ixcatec, 63 

Jabo, 36 

Japanese, 2, 43, 57, 66; see Oki- 
nawan 

Jargons, various, 57 

Kalahari, 46 
Kannada, 49, 66 
Keresan, 19 
Kiowa, 48 

“Kitchen Kafir," 57, 58 


Miwok, 69 
Mohave, 30, 69 
Mono (western), 40 
Motu, 57 
Munda family, 66 
Munda languages, see Kurku; Kof- 
owa; So:ra: 

Muskogean family, 25 
Muskogean languages, see Hitchiti; 
Koasati 

Na-Dini family, 64 
Na-Dini languages, see Athapas- 
kan family; Haida; TUngit 
Nahuatl, 19; cf. Aztec 
Navaho, 11, 16. 17, 19, 27, 47 
Negro-English (Suriname), 57 
Nembe, 46 

Nigerian languages, 46 
Nootka, 11, 49 
Novial, 59 
Nuer, 24 
Nupe, 29 

Ojibwa, 65 
Okinawan, 43 
Oriya, 66 


PapagSSf^^ » 

^)si0imBnrbT 51 


Eskimo, 1, 11, 12. 19, 25, 57 

Koasati, 25 

Pawnee, 1 

Esperanto, 59 

Kolami, 66 

Penobscot, 54 

Etsako, 46 

Korean, 43, 44, 66 

Penutian family, 69 

Ewe, 36 

Kjrowa, 66 

Penuiian languages, see Chinookan 


Km. 36 

family; Miwok; Takelma; Tsim- 

Fanagalo, 58 

Kui-Kuwi, 66 

shian; Wintun; Wishram; Yokuts 

Finno-Ugric family, see Cheremis 

Kurku, 66 

Persian, 44 

French, 11. 13. 45. 60, 63, 64 

Kurukh. 66 

Pidgin English, 8, 46. 57 


Kwakiutl, 12, 19 

Pidgin languages, various, 57 

German, 11, 45, 61, 64; cf. Gothic; 


Pilaga, 27 

Schwyzerteutsch 

Latin, 45, 61, 64, 1 

Ponape, 55 

Gothic, 61 

Lingua franca, 57 

Ponca, 12 

Grebo, 36 

Lingua Geral, 57 

Portuguese, 57 * 

Greek, 10, 36. 37, 45, 61 

Lithuanian, 47 

Romance family, 4, 45, 57, ^64, 

l)aida. 64 

Magh^an (branch of Indo- 

68 


Haitian Creole, 45, 57 

Hanundo, 22, 33 

Hausa, 29, 46 

Hindi, 44. 66 

Hitchiti, 25 

Hokan family, 6u, 69 

Hokan languages, see Mohave; 

Washo; Yahi; Yana 
Hopi, 14, 16, 18. 48 
Huave, 53 

Wo, 59 

Im languages, 46; see Nembe; 

mabari 

itnA^ryan (= Indo-lranic) fam- 

l Jly . 61, 66 

mub'Anmn Indo-Iranie Ian- 


Ary if. 

sadBse; 

[alay, 56. 66 1 


Bengali; As- 
lihari 


Ary 

Malay, _ _ _ 
Malayo-Polynesia^^ Austrone- 
sian) family, 21^^ 
^^MaUtjfo-Polynesian (= Austrone- 
^Sri^) languages, see Cebuano; 
Hanunoo; Manus; Marshallese; 
Ponape; Subanun; Tagalog; Truk 
ladltO, 66 
Manus, 27 
Marathi, 66 
Marriia]lese>69 
Mayan, 10 

Mazatec, 10, 15, 35, ^ 
Menominee, 41 
Miami, 65 , 


Romance languages, see mi^; 

Portuguese; Spanish 
“Russenorsk," 57 
Russian, 11, 39 

Salishan family, 65, 69 
Sanskrit, 37, 44, 61, 66 
See also “Vedic" 
Schwyzerteutsch, 45 
Shoshone (Wind River), 38 
Siouan family, see Da- 

kota; Ponca ^ 

So:ra:, (MK 

Spanish, 5,%^, .46, 47, r 
54, 57, 63 ' 

See also Papiamento, 
galog-Spanish" 
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Subanmit 23 

Thai. 25. 34, 52. 66 

River; Tarahumara. Yaqui 

••Siidtii-Arabic.'* 57 

Tiwa. 48 


Sttni»46 

Tbagit. 64 

“Vedic.” 37. 61. c£. Sanskrit 


Toda. 37 

Vietnamese. 49. 66 

Tagalofi 56 

Totoaac. 10 


‘Tagalog-Spniish." 57 

Tnik. 21 

Washo. 69 

Takelma, 11 

Tsunahiaii. 11 

Wmtun. 11 

Tafi-TaU, 57 

Tiilu.49 

Wishram. 11 

TamiX 45. 49. 66 

Thmca. 25 


Tanoan famUy, 48 

Twi. 36 

Yana. 11. 25. 49 

Taos. 48 


Yaqui. 54 

Tarahumara. 10 

Urhobo. 46 

Yokuts. 11. 40. 69 

Taraacan. 56 

Vto^Autcati family, aae Coman- 


Tdugu. 66 

cha; Hopt» Mono. Paiute, South- 

Zapotec. 53 

Tewa. 19. 48. 54 

ern; Papago. Shoshone. Wind 

Zum. 19. 42. 69 



Abbreviations Jot Periodicals and Serials 


AA 

AL 

BAE-B 
BAE-AR 
BSO(A)S 
CA 

IJAL 

lUPAL 
JAF 

JAOS 

JASP 

JRAI 

JSAP 

Lg- 

PAPS 

PMLA 

RCAFL-P 

SJA 

iyqt-AAE 

PCKCt-AR 


American Anthropohgist, Organ of the American Anthiopological Associa- 
tion and Affiliated Societies. Executive Secretary, American Anthropological 
Association, 1530 P Street, N. W., Washington S, D. C. 

Anthropological Linguistics. A publication of the Archives of Languages of 
the World, Anthropology Department, Indiana University. Blooinii^on, 
Ind. 

Bureau of American Ethnology ^ Bulletin. Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 

D. C. 

Bureau of American Ethnology^ Annual Report. Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies. University of 
London, London, W. C. 1. 

Current Anthropology. A World Journal of the Sciences of Man. (Sponsored 
by the Wenner-^Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Inc.) 
University of Chicigo, 1126 East S9th Street, Chicago 37, 111. 

International Journal of American Linguistics. Published by Indiana Uni- 
versity under the auspices of Linguistic Society of America, American 
Anthropological Association^ with the cooperation of Joint Coip&itti*^ on 
American Native Languages. Bloomingt<^, Ind. 

Indiana University Publications in Anthropolo^^^nL^mjuu^^^i^ggjfftaient 
of Anthropology, Indiana University, Bloominm^^^^^^^^^^ 

Journal of American Folklore. Published hy Ameriohn T'olklore Society. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Published by the American 
Oriental Society, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Published by the American 
Psychological Association, 1333 16 Street North West, Washington 6, D.C. 

Journal of the Royal Anthrt^logical Institute of Great Britain and Iceland. 

21 Bedford Square, Londci|l4 W.C. 1. 

Journal de la Sociiti des Americamstes de Pard.^ Paris. 

Language. Journal of the Linguistic Society of America. Secretary, Up^istic 
Society of America^l^x 7 VO, University Station, Austin 12, Tex 

Proceedings of Philosophical Society Held at PhiladSphia for 

Promot^fig^seful AWftdNpCi.Jadependence Square. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

PubUcat 
Modern ! 

Indiana Umf^erHf^ Research 
Publication. JQnrl Houae, 

X* Published by The UjJjeraity of 
' Adthropofogy, SanU Fa^i^Anterest 
kttnl of AnthropoMggr, Ve Univ^ty^lH 



Southwesterik^jlthwtf 
New Mearico ^nd the f 
of generfl taai 
New Mimoo^ . 
Vmvers^ 

Berkeley anti- ' 

iMohssdhaim. 


The^Moderdfinu^uagexAssociation-of-America. New York, 
~ ^Association of Ameru». 

ww^n AfMropologyf Folklore^ Linguistics^ 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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